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a ;Jiigher ; '‘|;jotver'f ; ■and'; if': we ; rail' eania ,,li’om tCfalih:jmkt '.''lie ; :a;',vetT;;ypdatj;' ■liik^ 
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distance of tlie lovely face tliat looked calmly 
into mine from that curiously-carved dead-tvhile 
frame on the wall. It was the face of a girl^ tJie 
most ex(|uisitely Ijciinliful face 1 lifid ever seen, 
the incarnation — say rathm' an inspiration — of all 
tliaf. is sweet and pure and good, and altitgether 
lovely. As I stood gating at it a voice Indtlud 
me said ti’iumpliantly in Freneln *Fair — one F 

Ami anollier voice crieii argumentatively, ‘Not 
at all ! Bark — one ! ^ 

Then dispute, whatever it was, was taken 
up liy oilier voices, and a wordy ratdee ensued, to 
which I paid no ' attention ; because in the. first 
piiice it was us iiuinteliigilde to me as llie 
chartering of many p;u’rots, and bectiuse, in the 
second place, my rhouglits were given entirely to 
that lovely face -befon; me. Was it a j>ortrair, 
or only the idealisation of a master hand and 
brain i 

I t-unii‘d to the catalogue, 

‘No 1001. ™ Portrait of Mdlle. X Louis 

Bidard.^ 

d'hat left the point undecided. But the one 
thing certain; was, that ,n.ever in' iny life had 1 
■:seen: aBything so : 'chai'ming, .aml'^ the veij'/a^^ht ,, 
: tmd ' thought of. that, sweet. ..hice^ ;nent Bewv,life;^ 

' s|nnning througli ‘ my veins and: altered the laok; 
of the world for me, 

■ 'I 'went ''to the; Ccmtedie Frani^aise; ■ that night; to 
see ' Benihardt ; but tl.ie face, of' Mile.' X'. danced ' 
between ' me and ^ .the- ■ ■ .Bivine . Saia, ' .and diverted ■, 
;«!¥'■ 'tlicniglits from, oven her' hiiest' agonieB. ■ , 

, In the '.nature' of 'dlungs, '‘the after-. 

cBoon,: found 'me once 'more' at.'tiie Salon umewing ' 
my with' the' Ix^auti'ful ' tmlaiowii. ' ' I 

■■ noticed , ■that ; Mdlle. ■ X. .' attracted ' vexy geiieiul 
attention, and scarcely a pas,ser-by but stopped. 

' and.- .lingered.'. ;. to' ' ad.mi.re,.’ ' ■ It' ’ .struck' me. as very 
ludierous . to" ■ h,n:d. niyt«d.f.. actually 'hciginriing ■. ' to ' 
feel jtii'dous of these alt em ions. 

, y' ‘.;Fa.ii*---;On'e !.^ I lieard'. the; s?tme voice behind . 
vne t ami 'again 't,hat other voice,;: ■‘ Ho,— dark . 

■ ;aml:'agaiiivy;wm^^ ^'imd wdien...! .turned.'' I' saw,. 
Two ;^:ycamg '.nien’' ':a.sBid'i.io'usly taking' note' vT ' the . 
erowti, though why and wlmreforc I couhl nut 
make out. 

: The '.' desire; ’.Suddenly possessed hecdme ■ 

;the::;Twher;'.';dl;:';liha^^ ''hnd T; ',niade;'\i'nyTvay:', 

sale. 

■; ■ ' "‘No, ■ ; .mbhsifiur,;::": ;th0y'yseeretary . ■ was^texpiaiiiing; ; 
with smiling courtesy to a man who had arrived 
just ill front of me; ‘that portrait %vould hare 
been sold fiiif — a Imndred times, had it been for 
f; sale 'hht^' :i|'- is' :'ho|,;;''ofeit6d»*'..y:. v 'y';' ' 

The other man turned away, and in iny not 
;.;:,<weh ;;:;ii:heht;;; ■■^,,,lften«hc'.L;yaskad..'; 
remark applied to No, ,1001— feeling fully assured 
in my own mind that it did so, 

passed on, X had already looked for the addi’ess 


not there. I turned back to the desk and asked 
the secretary, who was just dismissing another 
applicant, if he could give it to lue, 

‘I would, monsieur, with pleasure, but’ — and^ 
he shook his head knowingly — ‘there is none.’ 

‘But licwv’-- — I began, 

‘There is no M. Louis Bidard. It a is ??.o?a-rk- 
mqpn^ ;uid I am instructed not to divulge the 
artist’s , name.’ ■ 

There wns nothing more to be done, and 1 
W'eiit l*ack to take another look at !Mcllle. X, 

‘Fair— one!’ mid the voice behixid me, 

‘ Bark— 'if you please ! ’ arid the other voice. 

‘ Tk}h-^ I it is the same gentleman again. That 
does not count.’ 

‘Oh it does, mm amV 
‘Very, well, then he. is mine’', ■ '-'cVy'vS'' 

‘ Not a bit of it 1 Not a very little bit of it, 
my child 1 He Is distinct! v and emphatiailly 
Idond.’ *' '■ ,,, 

■ ‘ Pkistre / , . Your, eye ' is losmg . its , ■ euniiingi;;';ype?b: ; ■ 
gars* . Monsieur’s, "eomplexion. ■ , is .In’-ownybdiEtMctlyb- 
l:iro\vn 5 with a tendency tmvards black. So that 

'Counts' to me.*, :■■■'; ’'b''y\..:. "\''"v .'...■■■. 

1 f.'Ould not make out what they were (pmrrel- 
ling uljuut, and f studied away and Mt the 
. building.; ' 

.:'' It ;became a' v,teg.ular: 'part. ’ of ■' : my';^ .'4‘ayY.;piht.: '.,. 
gmiiune'' to . pay my. ,ivs|>ecte' '.‘to. 
the. aailBV .of ::tl'm.-''grea^ 'Viokty eyes,- with'''.j,urt';..:',' 
■ a hint} c^f ; shy wistf iilnesi«' ' in ^ theiu, yemaihed '■ :wM;:' ■ ;'■ 
me all tlae day and brightened everything else 
T;,saw. ' . .1'; 

Beveml times I imagined mystdf the object u! 
remark £x*oui the mute half-dozen yoimg fello’iva 
who seemed to have cmistituted ihernselves a 
. 'giiaid :0f:.lBmonr ;• to.';:M;dI.ie. ' 'X.,',’ mid-, td''.'take;. iiotay'.}^ 
of the many who stopped to admire, her. I Imd 
by this ' time .hyirned ,; to . distinguisli. , ^ tlienu ' m: -arte:'';., : 
student's ; but wdait might be the meaning of 
their curioxis carry-on I could not at all make 
out.. 

One afternoon, however, as I strolled up ' to 
the portrait, one ot these yomi^i;, gentleineu gave 
a cry of lriiim]di, darted ibrwmxl, and, to sny* 
great astonishmenl, sliook me heartily by ' the 
Iraiid, gabbling as ho did bo at the rale .of two ; 
humlred woi'ds a minute. 1 W’lks nut cpiite sure 
if 1.' lie:- wfe 'tY 

teertainly .:Bot. 'of 
. ''Biy ;€urtom:':'; ;th; 

1 irmly atui ;'so;':}destoy;:.||ieir .Ttlhgb;y^^^ 
:}gripped:y^'ldS;1 

riibnsteht’E:;;;'ac%iiaititahde ■:! 

clasping his right arm with his left hand, as 
sank OB Ms knees, and Ms three frknds 
:vcoh;tlhue|;|a|MBig;® 
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but that I always had a fear when he got me. 
aJone that he was going to offer me a reward for 
saving 1ns life. 

As I have said, our little swim did not occupy 
tea mmutes ; but those ten minutes were the ten 
mm fmtful minutes of my Hfe. I doubt if any 
^thsohdds ever coined money more rapidly, 
^d that jump from the stern-raU of the Servi 
was for me a jump into a new life, though at 

the tune I did not hnow it, 

oufw^f? months later the bag which came 
out b> the tender at Queenstown brought me a 
letter from a firm of solicitors in Liverpool. It 
was brief and to the jioint : 


' 1 ' ' - 

.VJXr'r 


the Sfi /!, California, that under 

Sandbacier you are entitled to the sum of one 
they hold same to your 
S have our imne- 

If dear 

Hugh Larnont, Escp, S,S, &rma/ 

^ shoclc at the first reading of that 
took two more readings to get the 

sense of it into me. Then I took it along^to the 

. aptain and put it into his hand. He read it 
tdirongh carefully, and then his dear old fa<^B 
lighted up wxth gladness, and he wrung my hi 

tTi!^ n glad, my boy,’ he said. ‘I knew 

hnt S hasn’t; 

but It s not every man that would liave remem- 

bered to such an e.vtent. Pity, after alV ™d 

quietly; here's another good sailor spoiled I 

have a stroll on dry 
My only regret %vill be in leaving you, si,- 
nwer want to sail under a better captain.’ 

We shall miss you,’ he said. ^ 

X lorgot to ask him to say notliinn’ -iiinnf 

™ a o™ ft. ftij LSrS-w'. 

^ ^ hlush at the con- 

gratulations which rained upon me 

the bS ^^hefhf 'y^y-“ght^'«adowed with 

^de,bynograceofiy?i\n3,f’l^^^^ 


, 'CSEAPCTE n.— MADEMOISBlnE X : her portrait. 

two years I roamed to and fro over 

time 

nearly every country that had ever in 
.im^nation®^ or my 

me, and. now that, in this wonderful way, I i 



me was able to indulge my fancy, I did so with the 
lor keenest enjoyment. Time and money were alike 
no object. I had no ties to keep me at home and 
.ipy was free to go whithersoever the spirit led ’me • 
ten and the spirit led me far and wide, and with a 
inj- trend towards the unbeaten tracks of travel. First 
lly. I crossed back to Ainerioi, sailing as a passenger 

na on my old sHp the Servia, I think' I may .say widi- 
at out any conceit, to the great s;itisfactioii of my 
pod friend the captain. We had great times 
me topther; and we tramped the deck and the 
a bridp for hours, with, in the case of one of ns 
Xt at all events, an enjoyment which had never been 
there before. The very fact of travelling as a 
passenger where hitherto I had been a servant 
a official was in itself an enjoyable novelty, 
m r • “ elements of amusement. Sty 

old friends among the crew were constantly luixitm 
jj, up py new position with the old one, and 

coming to mo with reports and so on, and then 
backmg off with a grin and a turn of the tongue 
laucdJng x'diieh always started us both 

After a run through Canada and the States I 
■t crossed to California and visited Los Aiigele.<<. 
p The only rpresentative of Mr Ephraim Saud- 

^ XI ho, when she knew who I was, could not find 
- laige enough expression for her good f.,(din«s 

. 1 become a sou to her old age • 

^ but the tnwel-fever was hot in my reins, and 
. after a delightful visit I only got awav hv 

' pomising to come hack and see' her again ‘when 
V as ready to settle down for good and all, if 
that time ever eame. ’ 

. aud the loveJv 

is aiids of the Pacific, I wandered up to Jamii 

gere 1 lingered long. Then to Australia, India 
lasi to P and at 

aSrwaiS™ “‘1 

Pans chained me gi-eatly, and the debt I owe 
to her will never he fuUy paid, for she proved 
the gateway to tho,se very strange e.vperie.nees 
till oiigh which I was to attain to all that I Iwld 
highest in my life. 

One fateful day I rambled into the Salon. I 
pictures, imd my taste was no 
doubt hopeless; but I knew when, a picture 
I plMsed me, and out of such I was able te gef 
much enjoyment. It seemed to me a very defer 
show, if slightly eccentric here and there ■ and I 
was passing somewhat inattentively through the 

ast room, 1 ^. eyes surfeited with ae S/S 

CO our on which they had already feastedT^in 

rill tte an electric shock, at tlie glance of a 

Sp&i them 

hJ T*f beautiful women in my time 

but I had never seen anything within me^uSS 
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distance of tlie lovely face that looked calmly 
into mine from that curiously-carved dead-white 
feme on the wall. It was the face of a girl, the 
most ex(.j[msitely beautiful face I had ever seen, 
the incarn'ation— say rather an inspiration— of all 
that is sweet and pure, and good, and altogether 
lovely. As I stood gazing at it a voice behind 
me said triuniphaiitly in French, ‘ Fair— one 1 ’ 

And another voice cried argumentatively, ^ Not 
at all! Dark — one L 

Then tli^ dispute, whatever it was, was taken 
up by other voices, and a wordy mel4e ensued, to 
which I paid no ' attention ; because in the first 
place it %vas as ixiiintelligible to me as the 
chattering of many parrots, and because, in the 
second place, my thoughts Avere given entirely to 
that lovely face .before me. Was it a portrait, 
or only the idealisation of a master hand and 
brain? 

I turned to the catalogue. 

* No 1001. — Portrait of Mdlle. X Louis 

Bidard.’ 

That left the point undecided. But the one 
thing certain was, tliat never in iny life had I 
seen anything so charming, and the very sight 
and thought of that- sweet face sent new life 
spinning through my veins and altered the look 
of the world fur me. 

I went to the Coniedie Fran§aise that niglit to 
see iBernliardt ; l^ut the face of Mdlle. X. danced 
between me and the Divine Sara, and diverted 
my thoughts from even her finest agonies. 

In the nature of things, the following after- 
noon found me once more at the Salon renewing 
my titc-cl4Ste with the beautiful unknown. I 
noticed that 3tldlle. X. attracted very general 
attention, and scarcely a passer-b}^ but stoj^ped 
and lingered to admire. It struck me as very 
ludicrous to find myself actually beginning to 
feel jealous of these attentions. 

‘ Fair — one ! ^ I heard the same voice behind 
me ; and again that other voice, ‘ No— dark j ’ 
and again a wrangle ; and when I turned I saw 
two j'^oung men assiduously taking note of the 
crowA, though why and wherefore I could not 
make out. 

The desire sTiddenly possessed me to become 
the owner of that picture, and I made my way 
to the secretary's desk to inquire if it was for 
sale, 

‘No, monsieur,’ the secretary was explaining 
with smiling courtesy to a man who had arrived 
just in front of me ; ‘ that portrait would have 
been sold fifty — hundred times, had it been for 
sale ; but it is not offered.’ 

The other man turned away, and in my not 
over fluent French I asked the secretary if his 
remark applied to No. 1001 — ^^feeling fully assmed 
in my own mind that it did so. 

He smilingly confirmed my fears, and I too 
passed on. I had already looked for the address 
of M. Louis Bidard in the catalogue, but it was 


not there. I turned back to the desk and asked 
the secretary, who was just dismissing another 
applicant, if he could give it to me. 

‘I 'would, monsieur, with pleasure, hut’— and 
lie shook his head knowdngly — Hhere'^is none.’ 

‘But how’ I began. 

‘There is no M. Louis Bidard. It a is 7 wm-de- 
mmjon, and I am instructed not to dimlge the 
artist’s name.’ 

There ivas nothing more to be done, and I 
went back to take another look at Mdlle. X. 

‘Fair— one!’ said the voice behind me. 

‘Dark— if you please 1’ said the nther voice. 

^ Tiens! it is the same gentleman again. That 
does not count.’ 

‘ Oh yes, it does, wmi mniJ 

‘ Tery well, then he is mine.’ 

‘ Not a bit of it 1 Not a very little bit of it, 
my child 1 He is distinctly and emi^hatically 
■blond.’' 

^Fhistre! Your eye is losing its cunning, mon 
gars. Monsieur’s complexion is bromi' — distinctly 
brown, with a tendency towards black. So that 
counts to me.’ 

I could not make out what they 'were quarrel- 
ling aljout, and I strolled away and left the 
hiiikling. 

It became a regular part of my ■ day’s pro- 
gramme to pay my respects to Mdlle, X,, and 
the calm gaze of the great violet eyes, with just 
a hint of shy wistf illness in them, remained with 
me all the day and brightened everything else 
I saw. 

i Seve3:al times I imagined myself the object of 
remark from the same half-dozen young fellu'^vs 
who seemed to have constituted themselves a 
guard of honour to Mdlle. X., and to take note 
of the many wdio stopped to admire her* I had 
by this time learned to distinguish them as art- 
students ; but what might be the meaning of 
their curious carry-on I could not at all make 
out. 

One afternoon, however, as I strolled up to 
the portrait, one of these young gentlemen gav(^ 
a cry of triumph, darted forward, and, to my 
great astonishment, shook me heartily by the 
hand, gabbling as he did so at the rate of two 
hundred 'w^ords a minute. I was not quite sure 
if he was making fun of me or not, for he, 
certainly xvas not of my acquaintance. But it is 
my custom to grasp little nettles of this kind 
firmly and so destroy their sting. Accordingly, I 
gripped his hand, smiled pleasantly on him, 
and murmured, ‘ So very pleased to make 
monsieur’s acquaintance i ’ till he ho'^vl.ed ; and, 
clasping his right arm with his left hand, as 
though he feared it would come off, he finally 
sank on his knees, and his three friends danced 
round us in paroxysms of laughter, w^hile I 
continued shaking him heartily by the hand, 

.‘Ah, the poor Philippe! he is broken; he is, 
mangled,’ cried one between his spasms of laughter. 
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I stared at it in surprise. It was an artist’s 
studio I was expecting, not a restaurant. 

‘But' I began. 

‘ Stay ; we will introduce you to hi, in/ said 
Philippe, and led the way inside. 

A stout, high-coloured, Napoleon-Third faced 
man, in his shirt-sleeves, stood behind the counter. 
Flitting to and fro among the inaible- to]>j)od 
tables was an exceedingly pretty girl, llotli 
the girl and the man greeted us with friendly 
nods. 

‘Monsieur Bidard,’ said my keeper, ‘here is an 
English gentleiuan who has come all tlie way 
from the Salon to shake hands witli you.’ 

‘Enchanted!’ beamed M. Bidard, extending a 
hand like a big beefsteak. ‘What c‘an I do for 
monsieur?’ 

Our hand-shake passed oE wiidiout any undue 
disjday of strength on either side, tu the great 
disaiipoiiitmeiit of my new friends. 

‘I fear, Monsieur Bidard, I am Inn'c undio' a 
niisai^tn'chension/ I managed to piece, out. ‘I 
came to see M. Louis Bidard, the painter of a 
portrait in the Salon.’ 

‘ Ah, these young men ! ’ said Bidard, with a 
twinkle. ‘Monsieur is not Die iirst ; but I have 
not the honour. Hov'ever, being here, cat) J be 
of any other service to monsieur?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said I, taking a sudtlen ri?sulutlon. 
‘We want dinner a.ud a private room. That is, if 
my friends will join me ? ’ 

‘Will ve?’ said Philippe. ‘Will we not? 
Monsieur is — what is this that the little Peete.irs 
calls it?’ 

^ Trom'^-lriqiiG P said Eaoul. 

‘That’s it. Monsieur is tnynip-hrufac^ and hurt 
gwrgon altogether. We accept his husi vitality. Is 
it not so, my cldldreii?’ 

The children readied in chorus that it \va.3 very 
much so. 

‘ then ! ’ said 1, and followed Mtmsiem* 

Bidard, who was inviting us to u])})er regions. 

‘Ninette 'will wait upon tis, IM.ousieur Bidard?’ 
cried Philippe. 

-‘Assuredly, Monsieur Philippe. Ninette tvill 
be enchanted.’ 

Dinner was served almost immediattdy ; but 
Ninette had managed to find time to decorate 
herself specially for tlie occasion, and proved ii 
decided addition to the festivities. She was as 
lively ill her talk as she was deft in her service, 
and flashed back a dozen sniart-elipj>ed words for 
every one the young artists addressed to her. From 
what I could catch of the talk, which was mostly 
too rapid and too idiomatic for my understanding, 
the young lady was in the haliit of oceashmally 
acting as model in one of the stdiools close at 
hand, and so was exceedingly well known to my 
friends. They were all on the merriest of terms, 
and we all enjoyed ourselves exceedingly. 

It was only when Ninette ha{i ]>r<.)Ught us 
gallantly through a very excellent dinner, and 


‘Have pity on Mm, monsieur! He is ho7i gmyoUy 
and meant no harm.’ 

‘Nor I, monsieur,’ I said. ‘I simidy accepted 
the greeting of monsieur, whose acftuaintance I 
am delighted to malse ; ’ and as I wrung his hand 
once more Master Philippe howled again. 

However, I released him at last, and he got up, 
carefully pulled each separate Anger into shape, 
smoothed it out, and then impressively bandaged 
Ills hand with his handkerchief. He was a 
merry youth, however, and bore no ill-xvill. 

‘AIIoav me to introduce my friends, monsieur/ 
he said, waving the bandaged hand towards eacli 
one in turn — ‘Monsieur Louis Duval, Monsieur 
Jean Lepine, Monsieur Raoul Delavoye. Pray 
proffer them the hand of friendship also.’ 

But they one and all declined, and contented 
themselves with bows. 

‘And now, messieurs, perhaps yoTi will have 
the extreme kindness to explain why ^ve are on 
such friendly terms.’ 

‘ Assuredly/ said Philippe of the bandaged 
hand ; ‘ it is due to monsieur. It is thus, mon- 
sieur. Monsieur has unwittingly rendered me a 
Service, and I desired to thank him for it.’ 

‘I am very happy to have been of service to 
you. How did I manage it? What is it I have 
done ? ’ 

‘You see that portrait, monsieur?’ pointing to 
l^ldlie. X. 

I nodded. 

‘Yes,’ laughed Philippe, ‘monsieur has seen it 
several times, and in that lies the service he has 
rendered me. You see, monsieur, we are divided. 
Louis and Jean there hold that Idee tends to 
like. Baoul and myself hold that the strongest 
affinity lies between opposites — that a fair man 
prefers a dark woman, and a dark man a fair 
womaiu And you, monsieur?’ 

‘ Opposites, I think, as a rule. Put that portrait 
is so very beaiitifui that any one would be 
attracted by it. Can you tell me who Mdlle. X. 
is, Monsieur Philippe?’ 

He shook his liead. 

‘Perhaps you can tell me where to find 
M. Louis Bidard V 

A glance flashed between them, and I got an 
impression of something like a wink. 

‘But, yes, monsieur, that is easy. We can 
take monsieur there in the twinkling of an eye.’ 

‘I shall be infinitely obliged to you.’ 

■^AUomP said Philippe promptly. ‘We will go 
at once and he led the way. The others linked 
arms and followed, with scarce concealed ex- 
Jjectatipn and enjoyment 

’’/Master Philippe’s merry eyes twinkled many 
before -we reached our destination, and I 
had begun to wonder where we were getting to, 
when he halted suddenly and, pointed across the 
street to a gaily-decorated restaurant, along the 
front of wMch ran a large gilt-lettered sign ; ‘A 
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provided iis with coffee and liqueurs and Anioricaii 
cigarettes, and had then wafted herself out of the 
room amid a chorus of compliments on herself 
and the dinner and everything else, that I turned 
to Philippe — who had been rendered perfectly 
hapx^y by my begging him to cnoose the wines 
for the feast, and had done it to our great 
satisfaction and his own—aiid said : 

‘And now, Monsienr Philippe, if you bear no 
ill-will for my unjustifiable assault upon you at 
our first meeting, will joii do me a favour?’ 

‘ Monsieur Lamont, I am yours to command. 
Oh that all Englishmen were like you ! We 
would love them as it is not ahvays possible to 
do. Ask, monsieur ! Tims, I know. You wished 
to know who painted Mdlle. X. ? ’ 

‘ Exactly ! ’ 

‘I will tell you. It is Charles Roussel. He 
lives in the Rue Catharine, No. 13.’ 

‘And do you know who Mdlle. X. is?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No, we none of us know 
that. In fact, there may be no such person.’ 

‘But, no, Philij>pe, mo??- a??!?:,’ said one of the 
others. ‘Can yon, now, I put it to you — can you 
imagine Roussel evolving that beauty from his 
own head V 

‘It is difficult,’ acknowledged Pliili23pe ; ‘but 
then, yon see, 1 do not like Roussel myself.’ 

‘He is a clever painter, anyhow,’ I .said. 

‘ Oh, he is cdever, that is without doubt; but’ 

and he .shrugged his slioulder.s and shook his head- 

‘ Do you think he would sell the. jiioture?’ I asked. 

‘ He might,’ lie said doubtfully ; ‘ there could be 
no harm in asking. He might sell or lie might 
throAV a bottle at your head. He is a trifle 


cracked at times, monsieur, and he is a sulky 
devil, though he can be charming enough when 
he chooses ; only he doesn’t often choose* That i>s 
the rea.son why I, though I am accustomed to 
mixing with mild lunatics’ — and he looked 
solemnly roimd at the rest, who, liow^ever, only 
ivinked lazily back at him through the smoke — 
‘that is why I do not get on with Roussel/ 

‘He is making fifty thousand francs a year,’ 
said Raoul. 

‘ And mostly portraits,’ said Jean. 

‘No imagination,’ said Louis. 

‘Not a scrap,’ said Philijipe. ‘He might as 
well be a photogra^iher.’ 

‘In wLich case, with his connections, he would 
proliably make twice as much,’ said Raoul. 

‘All the same,’ said Jean, ‘he may be a good 
painter, but he is not an artist.’ 

‘ Isn’t that rather a nice distinction ? ’ I said. 
‘After all, do you not all of you paint j^ortraits? 
If it is a landscape, Nature is your model ; if it 
is an historical scene, you still work from models, 
I suppose’ 

‘Still, there the artistic faculty comes in,’ said 
Philippe, ‘and this pig Roussel has it not’ 

‘Then we may conclude there is an original?’ 
said I. 

‘Must be,’ said Philippe. 

‘I will call on Monsieur Roussel’ 

‘And if he’s in a bad mood and tliro'ws a 
I'tottle at your head — shake him by the hand,- 
Monsieur Lamont.’ 

They wanted to show me something of life in 
the Quartier, but I was in no humour for 
racketing, and we parted the best of friends. 


THE CLOUDS: THE GOLD-MINES 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


FORTUNES IN 
OF 

■ ||HE ricli sands of Wild Horse Creek, 
^ in the eastern Kootenay district of 
3 .southern Briti.sh Colninlda, attracted 
in 1865 the attention of a gold 
U 251’^specter ; and so rich did they 
prove that within a few months 
some five thousand diggers gathered there, for 
whose accommodation the provincial gcx^'ernment 
constructed a rough trail. This wild highway of 
the mountains wound along the edge of a vast 
basin, touching the tumbling waters of Trail 
Creek, and followed its noisy cbannel to the 
camp. Within five years twenty million dollars 
in gold du.st and nuggets were taken out; when, 
the gold becoming exhausted, the gold-hunters 
scattered afar, and the trail became overgrown 
%vith the rank vegetation of that moist climate. 

During tho.se five years miners distributed 
themselves along the bars and canons of the 
creek; prospects were obtained there of one dollar, 
to the pan and of twenty-five cents to the shovel ; 


nuggets ware found in the gravel weighing tom 
two to seventy-eight dollars, and ordinary claims 
were paying from twenty to thirty dollars a day 
each man. So great did the excitement grow 
that Hudson’s Bay Eactor M‘Kay reported five 
thousand miners in the district Then came the 
collapse ; but mining in East Kootenay did not die 
with the decline of the placers. After years of in- 
activity the district took on new life, and is stirring 
now with a mighty impulse which will have no siicli 
eiihemeral existence as the placer boom of 18(35. ' ^ 
Some twenty»five years later the practi.^ed eye 
0 f one of a party of two explorers^ wandeihig ove 
the old road- caught sight : a 

mineral -bearing rock crossing the trail. Supplii 
at that time running low, one of the party started 
for the nearest settlement ; tod the one remaining 
in camp, picking h i s way tli rough dense lumder 
growth, reached a point- on Red M ountain wher 
forest fires had bared its rough : 
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m wliicb. lie staked liis claim, in the vicinity of 
what is now the city of Bosslantl, whicli was then 
non-existent. He located altogether five claims, now 
rated at an aggregate value of more than fifteen 
million dollars. These poor prospecters, however, 
not being possessed of means for development, 
sold their holding for a trifle ; and it was not 
till 1805 that the mines opened on these claims 
took on an international reputation. To-day they 
are knowm as the Le Boi, War Eagle, Centre 
Star, Idaho, and the Virginia. 

For six years after the discovery the purchasers 
worked on painfully developing these claims, and 
the district was scarcely known to the outside 
world ; but with the subsequent opening of a 
very rich ore-chute, and anotlier of i^yrites, 
dividends began to be declared, and poor men 
suddenly became rich. Then a rush was made 
for the snow-capped peaks where such wealth was 
to he gained ; and in the winter of 1896-97 the 
primeval loghouse settlement grew to an ambitious 
city, lots were sold at fabnlous prices, utopian 
claims -were recorded, and mining companies were 
floated with impossible capitalisation, shafts being 
sunk in barren granite wiiere mineral enough to 
I pay on assay one cent in value did not exist, 

i Then followed the usual financial crash, the result 

of wild speculation ; and Bossland trembled in 
j' . the balance for its existence. Some of its I'esi- 

dents, however, with a faith that w’as sublime, 
stuck by the camp in the face of discouragement, 
ami little by little confidence was restored. With 
j the advent of 1898 dividends again began to be 

i P^iid, shipments of ore assumed large proportions, 

’■ and Bossland again developed, going steadily 

I ahead until it has now reached prosperity almost 

I unprecedented in the career of mining camps. 

The city, with a population of nearly eight 
thousand souls, has eketrio light, w^ater-supply, 

I and drainage, and supplies are abundant at prices 

: very little in excess of those of older eastern cities. 

> .The costly experience of 1896-97 showed that 

; hap-haxard, ignorant driving of tiinncds and shafts 

t ' ^ could not compete with comimnies controlling 

large capital for development, and that the, 
I employment of ti'ained specialists in mining was 

]: necessaty to ensure success. The amount of heavy 

^ , mining machinery in use at these mines is nn- 

|: , rivalled in the province, and powder is derived 

y ' ' from a large electrical plant on the Kootenay 

' /-Biver, thirty- five miles distant Sent with but 
^ little loss of energy, this power is used in driving 

' y": ■ the air-compressers that run the entire plant of 
the larger mines, The product of the five mines 
-;y . . in^l898 reached 116,697 tons, valued at 2,804,758 
'‘‘‘f -V 4ollar% assaying, besides iron and copper, from 
riv/i twelve ^to twenty dollars gold per ton: and the 


twelve to twenty dollars gold per ton; and the 
V 1899 will more than maintain the record 

y'); -.toad' Kountaiu, nine miles south of the rapidly 
l>"|y << Kelson, is another of the wealth- 

^ prosp^eoting party searching 


for placer gold. Success in this proving in- 
different, they resolved to abandon the search ; 
and, whilst looking for their horses, wdiich had 
strayed to the top of a mountain wdiere the warm 
Chiimok wind had cut aw^ay the snow, one of the 
party stumbled across an outcrop of mineral at a 
spot wiiere is now^ the Silver King Mine, the ore 
of wiiich is remarkable for its brilliantly rich pea- 
cock-colouring. The claim wns ^jumped ^ lliroiigb 
some technical irregularity, and virtu.ill)" passed 
out of the original discoverers’ hands. The name 
of Toad Mountain wais given from the following 
incident: As one of the party wais waiting the 
notice on the discovery-post he said to his 
partner, ‘What shall we call this mountain ?’ As 
he spoke a big w'urty toad liopped out from be- 
neath a log, wdien the exclamation came, ‘ Lcjok at 
that toad 1 Call it Toad Mountain ; ^ and so it 
is still named. In 1892 the claim W’as sold to 
an English company. What the vendor received 
was never made kiiowni ; hut a payment of twenty- 
five thousand dollars to the only survivor of the 
prospecting party is evidence of a good round 
sum. This mine at present pays 7 per cent, 
interest on the jiref erred slock, besides 15 per 
cent, on the ordinary capital, in dividend.*^. It 
is fully equipped and devehqied, and out of the 
profits the company has built the most complete 
and best-equipped snudter in Cana<la. 

The Blocau district of Kootenay, famous for its 
yield of silver, is another cent, re of aedivity wdikh 
owes its prominenec to accident. In 1B91 two 
yirospeeters left Ainsworth, a leading mining cajiip 
of a vast stretch of country exteiuHng wa^st from 
the Kucky Mountains to the Arrow Lukes, succes- 
sive extensions of tlie great Coiinnbia Iliver, The 
knvns of Kaslo, Three Fork.-H, Bandow, and New 
Denver, now^ bustling wutli life and activity, dhl 
not then exist. Proceeding on their trip to th.e 
lofty mountains up the north fork of Kaslo Creek, 
one of the party, while eating his lunch, picked 
up an ordmary-looking piece of rock, the W'eighd 
of wdiich puxiiled him. On breaking tliis ojam, 
good-luoldng galena WMs disclosed. The 
peefcers returned to Ainswaudh, wdiere an assay 
of tlio specimen gave a return of 174 ounces of 
silver and 75 per cent, of lead to the ton. TluV 
result getting wind, other parties set out to locate 
claims ; but a compromise w’us finally elected, 
giving all an equal interest in the locations made. 
During their stay twenty- throe elainia w*ere located, 
some of which have since turned out veritable 
bonanzas. The prospecters returned in the autiuiiii 
with numerous samples, and the news of their 
success spreading, a stampede W’as made from 
Ainsw'orth, which for a time w%as deserted, there 
being only one person, a w^oman, left behind ; 
but it w^as soon repeopled. As the imwB spread, 
prospecters from far and near hurried into the 
wild mountains. It w^as no jaunting trip ; only 
the most experienced and rugged mountaineer’s 
could endure the }iardshi]>s and the w'^earing tolL 
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Three passes were found into tlie new clistrictj 
all retiniriiig boating on stormy lakes or rushing 
rivers, and after that a climb up mountain ranges 
obstructed by fallen timber and tangled with 
luidergrowth so dense that pack-animals could not 
be employed. The fortune-hunter had, therefore, 
to carry liis blankets and sui^plies upon his back, 
and, thus burdened, to toil through tlie lonely 
canons and slowly scale the snow-clad summits. 
The Slocau country was long known as ‘ the poor 
man’s camp ^ from the circiiiiistauces of rich-puj'ing 
ores coming to the surface, and the steepness of 
the mountain-sides permitting development by 
tunnels, thus saving iniicli expense. Sojiie of 
the mines here have paid millioiis of dollars, and 
many have enriched their owners by immediate 
profits. Capital lias followed the first miners ; 
and concentrating- mil Is, tramways for transporta- 
tion of the ore, and three lines of railway into 
the district are now in operation. These railways 
are the Ivaslo and Slocan, running from Kootenay 
Lake well up to the summit ; the Nakusp and 
Slocan branch of the Canadian Pacific, running 
from Kakiisp on the Columbia River ; and 
another branch of the Canadian Pacific, following 
the Slocan River to Slocan Lake. During 1898 
ores and concentrates aggregating 30,057 tons, 
valued at one hundred dollars per ton, were 
shipped, representing that year’s yield at about 
three million dollars. 

Boundary Creek district in southern British 
Colunihia includes an area of some four hundred 
miles srpiare, and is said to show the widest veins 
of gold-bearing copper ore in the world. It owes 
its beginning to the workers of placer-mines. 
Tiiirty years ago fifty thousand dollars was 
estimated to have been taken out of the creek in 
dust and nuggets ; but, not proving lasting, the 
district was deserted. In 188G another set of 
placer- miners journeying through found some 
likely-looking quartz in Copper Camp ; but tliey 
passed on without following up their discovery. In 
the next year, however, anotlier prospecter located 
Smith’s Camp, and mining proper was at once 
commenced. The district emb races Kettle River 
and Grtuid Forks divisions, and the Knob Hill Mine 
near Greenwood produces almost solid ore free 
from waste, the vein of chalcopyrites being over 
four hundred feet wide. Greenwood bids fair to 
rival Rossland and Kelson, as the Columbia and 
western branch of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
which now reaches it, wdll matenally aid in the 
shipment of ore, and smelters are to be provided 
close at hand. The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company has strong faith in the mines of the 
Kootenays, and evinces a determination to provide 
means for reducing ore, looking for profit from 
hauling and the prosperity which follows settle- 
ment. The Kettle River, rushing through a 
narrow canon w-ith a descent of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, gives a force estimated at twenty 
thousand horse-power. Near ‘ Cascade City free 


milling ore is being developed; and* Grand Forks, 
known as the Gateway to the Boundary/ is a 
rapidly- growing town, witli a new smelter. Up 
the north fork of Kettle River is a mineral -belt of 
importance, Pathfinder Mountain, carrying valuable 
mining properties, in the Ticiiiity of which is a 
gold-belt where the ores show little copper, the 
gold values existing in hematite iron. Knob Hill, 

Old Ironsides, AYinnipeg and Brandon, and Golden 
Crown are the most important mines, and are 
well equipped with niacliiueiy. Summit Camp, 
seven miles from Greenwood, was hvo years ago 
bought for sixty thousand dollars, and was i^eceiitly 
resold for tliree hundred thousand. Puss Greek, 

Long Lake, and Deadwood Camp, as yet but little 
developed, afford good showing, and aiuinerous 
other locations are so situated in proximity to ■, 
paying mines that probably any of thexn may 
produce mines equal to the best in Boundary Creek 
district when they shall have entered more exten- 
sively into development work. 

Some eighteen miles south of Nelson lies the 
town of Ymir, situated on Salmon Rivei", with 
Wild Horse, Bear, and Quartz Creeks entering it 
within the town limits. These drain a aixiieral 
district rapidly assuming a prominent possition. 
English companies own the most promising mines, 
and it is said no camp in British Columbia has 
greater popularity upon the London Stock Ex- 
change, Tlie largest stamp-mill in the provinces 
has been erected at the Ymir Mine, treating' 100 
tons of ore per day ; and sufficient ore is in sight 
to jnaintain this rate for two years , -without 
furtlier development. The Dundee and Porto Rico 
Mines are giving large yields, the latter in one 
month extracting 590 ounces of gold from 542 
tons of crushed ore. The output of the Y’lnir 
Mines for 1891) is estimated at 1600 tons per 
week, closely rivalling Rossland. It is believed 
that other claims quite equal to those now so pro- 
ductive lie undeveloped in the surroimding hills. 

Tlie recent construction of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway lias opened a eoal-miuing centre, 
wdiere enormous quantities of coke are now manu- 
factured for use in smelters. At Feniie, about 
half-way along the line, one of the greatest coal 
deposits in the -world is being worked, the pro- 
duct of which, tested by the British fleet on the 
Pacific station, has been pronounced superior to ■ ! 
all others. The company working it has some ' ’ 
seventy or eighty beehive coke-ovens, and intend : : 

to erect two hundred in alL It is developing- ‘ ‘ ■ 
twelve seams of coal, and tlie amount in sight Is 
estimated to run into millions of tons. . ' . , • ' 

Yoliimes could be written if all the mines . 
located as well as operating were described. ; ‘ 
With all the existing activity, the vast district is 
to a great extent unexplored. Tliere are streams ; , y 
and canons within the known mineral-belt whcire ‘ ■ ‘ 'y:. 
no prospGcter has yet penetrated, and where d«>ubV. ' ;; 
less as ricli rewards await the toiler as any that - 
have yet been won in tlx© most produetive camps. 
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WILD, Mastering day in Sydney, 
tlie queen city of the Southern 
Seas. Since early inorii a keen, 
cutting, sleet -laden westerly gale 
had been blowing, rattling and 


coppers,^ he muttered, 


By Louis Becke. 

CHAPTER 1. — ‘DEAD BROKE.^ 


‘and a waterman would want at Ie;xst three 
sliillings to puli round here from the C'ircular 
Quay in such dirty weather, No, l\.d Barry, 
my boy, the funds won't run to it. But tliat 
brig is niy fancy. She ’s all ready for sea : all 
her boats up wdth the gripes lashed, and the 
Custom-House fellow doing his dog-trot under 
the awning, waiting for tlie ski])per to eoine 
aboard and the tug to range alongside as soon 
as this howling gale takes olF a bit. I'll wait 
here for another hour and wntcli for him.' 

^ Sitting under tlie lee of tlie wall, lie again 
tilled his and began to smoke x'llacidly, 

scanning with a seaman's eye the various vessels 
lying alongside the wharves. 

Work had ceased for the day, the lumpers and 
longshore men hud gone to their homes, and tlie 
usual idlers and loaftu’s who are always to lie 
fmmd ill the immediate vicinity of ship]amr or 
sitting about on the wharf-stringers, lisliing,' hid 
been drhen away by the indemencv of the 
weather, or were gathered in small i>art’ie.s in the 
bars of the numerous X->ublic-houses near by, Kow 
and then a seaman would be seen either returning 
to his ship or himying along the wharf towards 
the city, with his coat-collar turned iqi to liis 
ears and his hands thrust into the caxaciuiis 
pockets of his heavy jacket. The whole scene 
was miseralde and depressing. 

Presently a ]M)licemaii apxieareil, walking slowly 
along under the shelter of tlie wartdumse ualls. 
He too was onjoyiiig tlie hixm-y of a pip,., fop 
tliere was no diingep of nmning aorosH tlie .seipa'iuit 
on such a day as this. As lie drew near fhe 
wan wlio was sitting down lie give liiiu a .piirk 
kit apparently cureless glance : a wlmrf-pol iceman 
Ms a natural distrust of a ninn wlw keeps liano- 
mg about stores and warehouses doing nolhin^, 
or standing out in the ojien exposed to the rain j 
but the guardmn of the peace was satisfied that 
the object of his brief scrutiny was no loafer or 
possible burglar, and liade him a civil ‘Good-day’ 
to which the man at once responded. 

‘It’s beastly weather— isn’t it?’ said the official, 

si’r.’sr* 

^ replied the other; ‘and it’s 

gting dirtier still over there to the south- 

‘ That’s pleasant for me. I don’t get relieved 
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No one can accurately predict the future of British 
Columbia; but if within the next five years tlie 
development of new mining-fields proceeds as in 
the x^Rst five years, it will be the most productive 


as well as the largest field of wealth-]ir<xlucing 
power on the American continent, and its popula- 
tion will rank with that of any of the older 
settled districts of the Dominion of Canada. 
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xintii luidiiiglitj and this beat here is none too 
pleasant a one on a dark night, believe me/ 

‘ So I should imagine. VR be glad to get back 
into the city as soon as I can ; but Pm waiting 
here to see if I can get aboard that little brig 
over there. Do yon/know her name P 

‘Yes. She ^s the South Sea trader. 

But I doAt see how you can get otf to her ; 
there no watermen here, and none of her boats 
will come ashore — I can tell you that much for 
certain. The captain is on shore looking for men, 
and those who are aboard won’t be given a 
chance to put foot in a boat.’ 

‘Why? Anything gone wrong aboard?’ 

‘Rather! There’s been a lot of trouble with 
the men, though there hasn’t been any court- 
work over it. The captain and mate are holy 
terrors^ — regular brutes, I’m told. Six of the 
hands swam ashore a few nights ago, and got 
clean away, poor beggars ! Yon ain’t thinking of 
joining hei' — are you?’ 

‘ Indeed I am, I want a ship pretty badly. 
I’m broke.’ 

‘Well, don’t ship on that cvoit, young fellow; 
take my advice. Are you dead, stony broke ? ’ 

‘ Pretty near ; all but a few shillings. I hnd 
it hard to get a ship— that is, the sort of ship I 
want. I’ve been in the South Sea trade a long 
time, and I like it,’ 

‘ Ah ! I see. Well, you know beat, mister. I 
dare say you ’ll see the Malwna^s captain coming 
down the wharf before it gets dark. He ’s a 
little, dark - faced, good - looking chap, with a 
pointed beard. I wish you luck anyway/ 

‘Tliank ^mu,’ said Barry, as he returned the 
policeman’s good-natured nod, and watched him 
saunter off again to\vards the end of the wharf. 

Half - an - liour later five men appeared, all 
walking quickly towards the spot where Barry 
was still patiently waiting. Barry at once recog- 
nised the man who was leading as the captain 
of the brig ; the four who followed at his heels 
were common vseamen by their dress, and ruffians 
of the first "water by their appearance. Each 
carried a bundle under his arm, and one a small 
chest on his shoulder — evidently the wealthy 
man of the lot. 

Stepping out from under shelter of the wall, 
Barry stood in the centre of the path and waited 
the captain’s approach. 

‘Are you in want of hands, sir?’ he asked, 
touching his cap. 

The master of the brig gave him a swift, search- 
ing glance from head to feet, and then, without 
answering the inquiry, turned to his followers. 

‘Go on to the end of the wharf. Hail the 
brig to send a boat ashore, and then wait for 
me.’ His voice wiis clear and sharp but not 
unpleasant. 

The four men shuffied off, and the moment 
they were out of hearing he addressed himself 
to Barry, , 


‘ I ’ve just got all the men I want ; but I could 
do with another— if he is anything better than 
such things as those,’ and he nodded contemp- 
tuously at the figures of the four seamen. Then, 
with lightning-like rapidity of utterance, he asked, 

‘ Y ou ’re not a ’foremast hand ? ’ 

‘ I want to ship before the mast,’ was the quiet 
answer. 

‘Got a mate’s or second mate’s certificate?’ 

‘Yes ; both/ 

‘Last ship ?’ 

‘ The Taraxm brig, of Tahiti/ 

‘Ha! You’re xised to the island trade, then?’ 

‘Prett}" well.’ 

‘ Willing to ship as mate or second mate V 

‘ Yes, and no. Willing enough in one way, 
and not liking it in another. I’m hard-up, have 
no clothes, and should cut a sorry figure on such 
a smart-looking l^rig as yours when I haven’t 
even a donkey’s breakfast to bring aboard if I 
shqoped before the mast ; and I ’m not the man 
to stand guying, especially from beauties like those 
who were here just now/ 

Agaiir the captain’s keen dark eyes flashed — 
this time in a semi-approving manner— as he 
looked at Barry’s bronzed face and tall, square** 
built figure. He stroked his carefully trimmed, 
pointed beard, and thought for a few moments. 

‘I want a chief mate for the Mahina; the one 
I have iio%v is seriously ill, and cannot live more 
than a day or two. When can you come aboard 
— to-night ? ’ 

Barry shook his head impatiently, ‘I told 
you, sir, that I have no clothes but those I stand 
up in’ 

‘Gan you get what you w^ant right off if I 
advance you ten sovereigns?’ 

‘Five will do — or three, if you have a slop- 
chest aboard.’ 

‘The is a trading-vessel (though I’m 

going to have a try at pearling this tiip), and 
carries a general store, from a needle to an 
anchor, aboard ; but, at the same time, although 
you can get what you "want in the w^ay of 
clothing, you may want money for other i)iir- 
pioses. Are you willing to come aboard to-night 
and take first mate’s duty?’ 

‘Yes/ 

‘Then take these/ He took two five-pound 
notes from his pocket-book, and placed them in 
Barry’s hand. ‘This is Saturday, and the shops 
keep open till late. But I rely on you to', be 
here on this wharf not later than midnight. My 
mate, whose place you w-ill take, is . very iH ; my 
crew are a troublesome lot — six of them have 
deserted ; and the rest would dear out to-night 
if they could. I shall look out for you and send 
a boat when you hail/ , ; ' 

‘ I shall be here sooner, if you wish it,’ replied, 
Barry ; ‘ but I do not want all this ; ’ and he gave 
back one of the bank-notes. ‘ I don’t owe a cent to 
any one ; but there is some gear of mine in pav^* 
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The captain waved it back courteously, ^Keeji 
it, sir ; keep it. We sail early on Monday inoriiiiig, 
and you will not be able to get on shore again/ 
‘Thank you,’ laughed Barry. ‘I’ve no doubt I 
can find use for it.’ Then he added, ‘My name 
is Barry.’ 

‘Mine is Bawlings. I hope we shall pull to- 
gether, Mr Barry’—- this with a pleasant smile, as 


he buttoned up his overcoat. ‘ Ha ! ilicre is jay 
boat, ajid I must; take my on boari 

Good - afternoon. I shall look for voii nljrmf 
twelve o’clocii/ ‘ 

Tlien, until a polite inclination of liis Isead, la* 
Stepped out towards the waiting boal, and 
his new chief olHcur to pursue his way 
city with <a light heart. 


THE BOERS AND ^ P 0 0 R H I T E S.^ 
By A South Afiucan Joubxalist. 


H T is said there are no poor in South 
^1 Africa. This is, to some extent, a 
^1 fallacy ; and the existence of the 
class of Boers known as the ‘poor 
whites,’ which have proved for 
years a source of constant 
trouble and concern to the colonial politician, 
belies the optimistic idea. The Boers who come 
under thk designation have been gradually in- 
creasing in number, and now comprise far too 
high a proportion of the Dutch in the country. 

. Though many remedies have been suggested for 
aUeviatmg tteir dire distrees, np to the present 
time no adequate measures have been diseovered 
. .Which will satisfactorily meet the exigency: so 
the iioor white’ problem still renmiiis unsolved. 
Hie pu^oso of this article is to discuss, as brieflv 
M possible, the probable position of the iioorer j 
Boers after the termination of the present war 
the i®ae . of which wiU undoubtedly be a rictorv ' 
tor British phioh and arms. But it will be 
necessary first to give some explanation of the 
mining and origin of the term ‘poor whites;’ 
and to obtain this information the reader must 

acquired an 

mmense extent of land, which furnished grazing 
or his stock and gave him his small simimer 

qncntly these acres were divided amongst the 
cjuldren, and again subdivided; and so the 
cntting-up process continued imtil, finally, the 

^ stock, upon 

■ which even the most industrious Boer eolld 
^ely support himself and his family Tl™ 

; broadly speaking, originated the class ’^f BoS 
..termed poor whit^’ the degenerate descendants 
bard-working Dutch pioneer, 
u^ortunate people have not only Lfered 
'ter’w of their ancestral domains, 

'6ikr '(All T d’t^^iHes of 

wteUectually, 

^,By, and physically they are of an inferior 

“Sl’oA condition of the lowest 

gde ^Bo6r:^y he classed on an eqnaUty with 
Kafc .te.iufi,,BBs;i.viliaed state; they are im- 


educated, ignorant of the most simjde matter.?; 
filthy in their habits, and freipientiy live i,l 
remote and isolated places where iitile intclli- 
geiice reaches them of what i.s occurring within 
a radius of a few miles of their home.?. Amongct 
them idiocy and deformity are too often visible, ' 
which have been traced, to some extent., to the in- 
terniarriages that have been going on unchecked. 

k_et to all tlie attempts of thci.se who, fi-um 
motives of coiumi.seration, aie auxioiif; to raise 
them frtmi the level to wliiclt thi-y htive ,«un!s 
their pride oilers a serkm.s obstacle. It must 
.seem .strange that ii class so ilogriidt;il should still 
retain this pride of race. rerli.-ip,s it is a .strain 
of_ the hhiod beqiieallted to them by ibeir bi.rh. 
minded aneestor.s; but if so, its pm'ii.y h;is been 
so polluted in transmksimi a.s b, be alm.Kt 
mirocognisable, for it is a s:eK-e.steem that, wlnle 
It does not deter them from begging, bon-owiim 
and even stealing, will not permit tliem to i)e’r- 
form manual labour hecau,se such work is in 
their opinion, fit only for iJie Kullii', for whom 
they entertain the utmost contoiupt. .For exaetlv 
the same reason the, women . and «iris will 


-- vx.v nuaicu Ulifl girls 

uot go into domestic service, sin.ee manv Kuiiir 

and coloured women hire themselves out in this 
cajiacity ; they prefer to dwell in a hovel, amid 
squalor and filth, lu abject ]a/.h.it‘.=.s, quarrelling 
aiul striving together like animal.?, rather th.m 
peiloiin meuKii work. Bboukl a belated traveller 
ba so untortmude as to be compelled to seek 
sheher for the night in the dwelling of a ‘poor : 
white, ho wil , in .-lU probability, be iindlod to 
he down on the mud-floor of a marrow, imelea,, 
room, where the whole family of both sexes regu- 
larly take their rest. How they manage to eke 
oiit a hmg IS a mystery ; yet it is almost im- 
possible to feel sj'iuiiathy for them, esjieeially in 
a Mse where the parents, sons, and daughters' are 
To Lb of undertaking work of sfma kind, 
io help them by donations serves onlv to en- 
courage them in their idleness. 

^Progressive farmers greatly dislike their pre- 
enee on omear their farms ; for, while they Idll 
tW^tSL^^" employment the farmora im/ offer, ■ 

It is true , that some of the less d^raded engage 
themselves to till all or a portion of a faS 
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arable land, receiving balf tlie proceeds from tlie, 
sale of tlie crops ; but this arrangement is seldom 
profitable for the o-wner, as the Boer is either too 
lazy or lacks the intelligence required to obtain 
anything like the Ml crops the land is capable 
of producing. When the Boer resides on another 
man’s farm he is termed a Ujimner, 

A means of earning a livelihood that finds 
favour with a large proportion of needy Boers is 
transport-riding ; and it is only natural that this 
should be so, since, from the days of the early 
‘ voor-trekkers,’ the Butcliinan has been accus- 
tomed to drive his s].)an of oxen across the veldt. 
Attention may here he dra-wii, in passing, to the 
dangers associated with the prevailing custom of 
the driver to juini> off and on the rumbling 
wagon by means of the disselboom, or pole. A 
false step, a slip, and the imfortiinate man is 
under one of the hea■\^^ wheels, when only a 
miracle can save Mm from death. Thus the 
uneventful and unambitious life of a poor trans- 
port-rider is frequently brought to an untimely 
terinination. 

The foregoing will serve to elucidate the argu- 
ments which will be adduced to demonstrate the 
position of a large section of the Boers when 
Gi'eat Britain will have established her undoubted 
supremacy in South Africa. 

‘ Poor whites ’ are mostly found in Gape Colony ; 
Natal is chiefly populated by Great Britain’s sons; 
and in the Eepublics--noticeably in the Transvaal 
— the Boer has hitherto been pampered by a 
sympatbetic Government, and has had ready access 
to the exchequer, filled at the expense of the 
heavily-taxed ITitbinder, where his repeated de- 
mands have been satisfied, and the distress about 
which he wails, hrouglit about in most cases 
by his own insufferable laziness, is effectually 
,:relieved.. ' 

The war over, there will be a speedy rush to 
the much-talked-of country. Great Britain, vdth 
her accustomed generosity, will open wide the 
doors of one of her most important 2:>ossessions to 
the whole world, and money, energy, and enter- 
prise •^’ill pour in, Boiith Africa will ].>e de- 
veloped under more favourable and brighter 
auspices than has ever previously been permitted 
to it ; and for the first time in its history there 
will be harmonious working between its different 
colonies and states, the outcome of which must 
mean prosperity. Progression will be its motto, 
and he who does not conform to its ruling wTLl 
be left behind in the fierce struggle for tb,e 
hidden wealth and the steady keenness of busi- 
ness competition. How will the unlettered Boer 
now fare ? If he obstinately clings to his out-of- 


date habits he will be stranded while the tide 
flows oiiwnrd, and will only «ndd another to the 
already superahimdant ‘poor whites.’ He can no 
longer hope for salvation from his misery in the 
help of a corrupt Government ; the time when 
such assistance was within easy reach Ml have 
passed ; and, though he will obtain justice in its 
full and true sense, and even consideration, the 
Boer of the Bepublics will discover that the cornu- 
copia from which he has been served with so 
lavish a hand will have disappeared. 

He wdio possesses a farm of any value may be 
induced to part with it, influenced by tempting 
offers, and live in comfort for the remaining 
years of his life. But what legacy will be be 
able to leave to those who come after him ? 
Should be give u}} all right to his landed pro- 
perty — ^which in most cases will be turned to far 
better account than if he retained it — the succeed- 
ing generations must suffer. There are great 
capabilities in the country’s soil ; but up to the 
present time agriculture and fruit-growing Mve 
not been exploited to any considerable extent, 
one of the reasons assigned being the backward- 
ness of the Dutch farmer. However, the ‘old 
order changeth, giving place to new;’ and here 
too the Boer must either adapt himself to the 
altered circumstances or succumb to the inevitable. 
At no distant date the slow-going ox-wagon, will 
be replaced by the iron horse.; and when the 
transport-rider’s services are no longer required, 
\vhat will become of him ? Will lie too be 
ticketed as a ‘poor white’'? 

The ‘poor wliites’ may learn their lesson in 
time. The South African Goveriiinents may be 
confidently depended upon to do their utmost to 
teach it; they will show, as they have done 
already, an eagerness to alleviate the distress of 
these people, to uplift them from their depraved 
surroundings, and instil such principles as the 
dignity of labour, &c. ; but until the evil of a 
petty pride is uprooted from their minds no 
measures in this direction can Ijccome effective. 
It may be that most good can be done with the 
children ; and by taking them from their isola- 
tion and banishment into a healthier atmosphere 
they may be gradually w-eaned from their evil 
customs and habits. But should no practical 
remedy be discovered for dealing mth tlie , ‘ poor 
•white’ unfortunate- class 

of Boers increase in numbers in proportion to the 
development of the country, and remain a per- 
manent dark spot on the prosperity of Bouth . 
Africa — ^prosperity secured at "die cost of the 
lives of many of our brave British and oolp- 
nial soldiers and the expenditure of much treasure. 
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THE DIARY OF A BHSAOO MONK. 




INETY years ago— tlie 27th Septem- 
|| her 1810— the Duke of Welliiigtoii 
for the first time startled Masseiia, 
heavily laurelled Prince of tlie 
^Napoleonic Empire, into fear that 
his time had 2'>assed, and that he 
was no longer the ever- victor ions son of good 
fortune. The Prince had surged down the pine- 
clad valley of the bright Mondego. He was in a 
hurry, for the country itself was eaten bare. His 
officers, even, had for weeks been chewing corn 
like horses, in default of bread. He was also 
in a particular hurry to drive Wellington and 
ttie despised Portuguese in a crushing rout uj)on 
Lisbon. In his own mind there could be no 
doubt as to the issue; and so, when the news 
reached him that the Anglo-Portuguese army was 
standing fast at Busaco, he made for it straight, I 
again in fatal ignorance— this time of the terrific 
nature of the ravines he would have to force 
and . of . the subtle bid for victory at last that 
Wellington himself had made. The Duke had 
by then been a week on the Busaco moimtain. 

' ! ""V. Carmelite monks of the famous con- 

Tent-Erother Joseph of St Silvester, tc^ give him 
IS full honoured name — has done us moderns a 
preewiis senice by writing a diary of' the events 
of the fortnight that made Busaco immortal : and, 
better still, the diary has now been printed. 

One may go to the official rejiGrts for an exact 
, . account of the pitting of regiments against Kg,', 
ments ; but, from at least one aspect, Brother 

how the Duke arrived on the 21st, and w,is not 
plemd with the room allotted to him, but chose 
another and smaller one, because it had two 

wT'« f "anded us to clean it, and air it 
^ith a fire ; and while this was being done he 
went out to survey the whole inountai^ and 'the , 
roads as far as Mortagoa.’ 

■ Between the 24th and the 27th the Duke had i 
PMy of time to choose his battlefield. Never i 

1 of his foes. With i 

hxs back to the enclosed forest of Bnsaco which 

r-S'i “P “ 15 i»‘SSUAt‘ . 


By Charles Edwaudes. 

th Beptem- hundreds of feet below^ the convent, and scattered 

Wellington right and left, with deep, steep gorges lietween 

d Massena, them, resixmded bravely enougli to the clmllmure 

ie ^ of the of our fires on the clear, strong ridge dumimit^d 

r fear that by nothing nearer than the stars, 

id that he In the meantime, however, Brother Jose]>li had 
ti of good had much to observe and niucli to lament. The other 

. the jjine- monks pand the few valuables this severe brother- 

i was in a hood allowed itself were, for safety, sent over the 
bare. His mountains to Coimbra. Tlie regular life of tlie 
wing corn convent was susiiended. With .soldier.s Tiedtled in 
i was also the church, the sacristy, the library, and ^very- 
igton and where else within the precincts of the sad little 
rout upon place of cork -lined cells, that was inevitable. 
Id be no Further, Wellington objected to the metliodical 


ringing of the church bell in the uight and the 


■ tie Pemnsuk hated his most conspicuous generals • so unused to victory in the 

and M word was passed on the 26th thnt fi . ’ that, m spite of every preliininarv 

' “"*®toorrow. ThI twS S woJh eWiction that 


> answering bells of the hermits higher iip the 

> forest in their tiny stone huts, with ferns thick 
' in the moss on the shingles of their roofs. ‘ Hever 

since its foundation,' wails Erolher Joseph, ‘was 
there such a disturbance.' ^loreover, the great 
anxiety of the English officers abfmt tlie impend- 
ingcombat very naturally increased tlie existing com 
ventnal anxiety. Tbe jieasants from the Valievs 
of the .Dao, the CViz, and tlie IMondego, ileeimt 
befiuejhc Freiudi, with tlndr wives ami childivn 
and trivial househobl goods, and as eaga-r to ndy 
upon the Church /is upon the nat ional anuv, of 
course added to the confusion. Tliey c/naped in 
the dense forest all among the erossc^s and hermit- 
ages, the trickling streams and fiaoitains, fdiove 
which the dark c^’iiresses and oaks of this lovelv 
exiilieraiit spot hcdd their imiienetrable screen be- 
tween Busaco and the sun. 

Strong though the situation wa.-, WeJlimrtou left 
nothing to chance. He shocked Brother' Joserh 
greatly by cutting down scores of the venerable 
trees iii the forest, and with these raised barri- 
cades in the gateways of the encdosures. Ilehind 
the walls themseh'es, which were dilapidated for 
the purpose, ambuscades were prepared, so that if 
the French succeeded in gaining the crest of the 
summit and breaking our line Idrectually, they 
might be delayed by a close fire from the two 
regiments held here in reserve. Lasth% and most 
significant step of all, well calculated to make 
Brother Josepli quake to his bare feet, on the 
morning of the battle the Duke rose at an hour 
^arly even for these consecrated solitaries, and 
hurried aH the baggage of in the direction of ' 
Loiinbra. Massena, in Ms despatch to Paris after 
he conilict, describes Busaco as ' unquestionably 
the strongest position in all Portugal.' But Wei- 
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Brother Joseph, like every one else at Busaco, 
was also up betimes on this memorable day. But 
the French rose earliest of all ; and when the 
frightened 3^et inquisitive monk turned out into 
the misty air, it was to hear the rattle of mus- 
ketry and the booming of cannon. This was at 
live o’clock. The mist aiding them, tlie French 
right nobly succeeded in toiling up these mortal 
steeps. They gained a footing, too ; and then, 
after a brief, stern struggle, tlieir hopes fell with 
themselves. The Anglo- Portuguese bayonet-charge 
swept the French back to the razor-edge to which 
they had climbed against such natural odds. 
With the lifting of the mist, our artillery also 
got to work upon them ; and then began a 
carnage which horrified even ISTapoleon’s veterans. 
The men below were deluged in the blood of 
those above, and were hurled backwards by the 
severed legs and arms and heads and the limbless 
trunks of their comrades, as well as the cannon- 
shot that wrought this havoc. The dusty earth 
of the dry ridge lapped up much blood, but 
more swilled down in runlets to the French 
soldiers in the chasm, awaiting the orders that 
were to send them also up that awful incline. 

It was now that Brother Joseph’s eagerness to see 
things overcame his cloister-bred timidity. ^ About 
eight o’clock, when I had confessed and said mass, 
accompanied by another father I went out from 
the convent to behold the firing. At the gate 
which is at the foot of the pond I met a peasant 
weeping. I asked him what was the matter. He 
replied so that I could scarcely understand liiin : 
“ Then haven’t you seen them ? ” ‘‘ Seen whom ? ” 

said I. “Those wounded Frenchmen over there,” 
he replied. I went down to the j)lace, and saw 
such a wretched sight that 1 ]:>egan at once to 
shed tears without being able to help myself. One 
of them who moved me most had his face shot 
through by a cannon-ball, which had split his 
cheeks ; the. blood ran from his mouth, and a 
great deal of it had congealed and hung from his 
lips. Hot a word could he speak. The others 
were not so l>ad, excej)t four or five who ■were 
cut in the middle, and had lost so much blood 
that they shivered with cold. The English had 
made a big bonfire, and placed them round it. 
I hastened from the spot, because I could not 
bear to see such suffering.’ 

The good monk must not be judged merely on 
this naive avowal. He proved later that the 
privations and self-inflicted tortures of the Car- 
melite life had not really forced all the common- 
place humanity out of him. Though dazed for 
the moment by this first taste of the horrors of 
war, he was still a patriot as well as a monk. 
He was cheered greatly to hear the shouts of the 
Portuguese cagadoresy as these challenged their 
assailants. ^They displayed,’ says Beresford, Hhe 
keenest desire to throw themselves upon the 
enemy;’ and 'Wellington also mentions their 
‘bizarre firmness,’ Brother efoseph . climbed the 


sierra in as stout shelter as he could find, passing the 
surgeons at work among the Portuguese wounded, 
none of whom shocked him like the Frenchmen 
round the fire down below. But he could not see 
the Imttle anyhow without a risk that he did not 
care to face. The shots of the enemy came right 
across the sierra, falling even into the middle of 
the forest, -where some of the Portuguese were 
sitting in reserve, awaiting orders to move to the 
front. Disappointed, Brother Joseph had at length 
to return to the convent without having seen 
anything at all of the actual light among the 
pine-trees and asphodels of the hollows and the 
heather-clad, scarlet-and-gray uplands. 

The rest of his experiences of that day better 
befitted his vocation. He helped the Eather 
Superior to consecrate some ground among the 
olive-trees, ready for the burial of the dead, and 
did what he could for the -wounded, "svho were 
brought the old stone cross in front of the 
convent portal, and laid out in the inner court- 
yards. To all who asked for it he gave wdne. 
One thing astonished him immeasurably. ‘ Among 
them all, those at the point of death and the 
many others in great peril of life, there was not 
one tliat asked to be confessed, or even mentioned 
Jesus in my hearing, as it would he so natural 
and seemly for an, afflicted Christian to do.’ 

The French geneinl, Simon, wlio -was taken 
prisoner, was brought to the convent, and much 
excited Brother Joseph’s interest He had been 
shot thrice in the face. With him was? his 
secretary, also a prisoner ; and to the pair of 
them -was allotted a good room, in obedience to 
'Wellington’s coniiiiand that the general should be 
treated -with all possible honour and kindness. 
Later in the day a message was sent to Massena 
for Simon’s baggage ; and in the morning this 
arrived, and with it the general’s mulhery which,, 
in c(3urtesy equal to Wellington’s, we would fain 
translate as ‘wife.’ By that time the battle was. 
over, and Massena, his amlnguoiis desp>atch to- 
Napoleon notwithstanding, had been beaten. ‘ The 
English,’ he wrote, ‘did not dare advance three 
hundred paces beyond their line of battle.’ He 
did not explain that such an advance would 
have been a descent into a ravine that -would at 
once have put ils at the Siime disadvantage from' 
•which lie had suffe.red at the outset His owm 
retreat in the night, behind clouds of smoke 
from the fired heather, w^as of course also . .a- 
fine piece of strategy, and not an admission of 
weakness. The former it may well have been,, 
and it was to checkmate him that Wellington, 
also, on the following night, pushed pell-mell 
towards Ooimbra ; a step ■which enabled Massena to» 
inform Napoleon that the Anglo-Portuguese army 
was ‘in full retreat.’ Of this dolorous march, 
under the stars after that bloody day one of 
own ofiicers, M. Guingret, has left a poignant and 
convincing narrative. They moved in dreary 
silence, broken only by the creaking of the artil- ' 
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lery wheels, the groans and shriehs of the wounded, 
and the harsh cries of the birds of prey that 
followed them. The dying who died as they 
inarched were set down by the roadside as indi- 
cations to the rearward troops of the route taken. 

On the 28th, according to Brother Joseph, the 
national army kept up a hre upon the lingering 
French troops, who showed little energy in reply- 
ing to it. The Duke stayed at the convent, but 
rose promptly during the night, and gave orders 
for an instant march in the darkness and rain 
towards Coimbra. The Carnie,lites were adidsed 
to retire with the army; and this they did, 
except Brother Joseph and two others. The 
next morning, however, our monk was up early 
to see the last of the troops file off over the 
mountain towards the deep valley of the Monde^o 
where Coimbra^s red-and-white houses tower in 
terraces against a background of olive-clad hills. 
Of the French none now remained except a few 
cavalry pickets studded about the Mortagoa road • 
and these also by-and-by vanished among thJ 
pme-trees. ^ The chief excitement of this day for 
the Carmelites was the bringing in on horseback 
of seventy wounded Frenchmen by some British 
cavalry, detached to watch the enemy. Thev had 
been abandoned by Massena, and were now added 
0 the others in the Chapel of Souls just outside 
the forest to the north. Before qiiittinu BiisaRo 
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ing at our expense.^ The servants then promptly 
ran for their tilings and made as if they were 
ready to start at once. But again the officers 
deniurrech They wished to breakfast first. ‘I 
told them that there was no time for that. They 
might drink a drop of wine, but nothing more.’ 
An old horse was brought wj} to be loaded, and 
Brother Joseph went off to the buttery to draw 
the wine, when of a sudden there was a noise 
as of cavalry approaching, and the convent gate 
was hastily shut. The enemy had come. Eeturn- 
ing to the others, Brother Joseph, in spite of his 
trepidation, straightway triumphed over his un- 
desirable guests. ‘^‘Your excellencies said that 
we should not see the French here. Well, there 
they are 1 ” and I pointed with my hand where 
they could be seen outside.’ 

The French occupation of the convent was 
destined to yield mingled sensations of pleasure 
and deep pain for the three monks left in 
residence. In the beginning Brother Joseph, 
who went out to them, was charmed with their 
politeness. ‘ One of them, as soon as they arrived, 
took off his hat and saluted me with much 
courtesy in the Portuguese manner.’ Tins done, 
they proceeded to incpiire about the contents of 
the convent. The monk protested that there 
were no provisions. They doubted him, and at 
the hint tliat some one of consequence would soon 
come up to see if he had spoken the truth, he 
invited them into the establishment. ‘ Senhor 
officer,’ I said, ‘dismoimt in order that I may 
show you the whole convent.’ The cork-lined 
walls, the mildeived portraits of dead Churchmen 
with penitential and other texts on the canvases, 
and the small dismal rooms of this home of 
mortification did not interest the Frenchmen for 
their own sake ; but they were glad to find that 
our monk had told the truth wdth a certain 
amount of pardonable reserve. Some sacks of 
flour, a great pitcher of wine, a tin of biscuits, 
and fifty salted codfish were sent off at once 
to some of the troops by the Chapel of Souls, 
where the seventy \vounded Frenchmen lay. This 
was vexing ; but in soothing counterj)Dise the 
objectionable Portuguese officers were also tackled. 
The lieutenant, wlio was in uniform and wore a 
sword, was at once made prisoner. The other, to 
Brother Joseph’s evident discontent, had disguised 
himself so tliat he wms at first overlooked. Then 
the French officers sat down to a meal of wine, 
•eggs, salt-fish, and biscuits, which satisfied them — 
as well it might in such times. They asked for 
cheese and sweets and port wdne, but were not 
greatly annoyed when none could be given them. 

While the French officers breakfasted there was 
trouble outside with the French rank and file, 
whom our monks were by no means eager to 
victual. It began with the entreaty for a jugful 
•of wine ; and when this was given the others 
■all crowded into the buttery,; to the anguish of 
Brother Joseph’s comrade, who feared for the 


rest of the wine. Nor would they • leave imtii 
Brother Joseph threatened to call their captain* 
‘When they ‘ heard this they %vent out sadly, 
and the captain coming himself briskened theim 
There was iio more ta-Ui of wine. I shut the 
door at once.’ As if to spite the monks for their 
stinginess, the soldiers then told .of certain" guns 
and a barrel of powder they had discovered 
under the bed in one of the, servants’ rooms. Of 
these the cajotain soon made an end: the former 
were broken and the latter spoiled with water. 
There was also a whisper about the undetected 
Portuguese captain, ‘Is he an officer?’ the 
Frenchman asked. The monks saved the gentle- 
man the sin of a lie, and he was made a prisoner 
like the other ; this, too, in disregard of his 
strenuous protests. ‘ He even went so far,’ Brother 
Josepffi complains, ‘as to say that he was my 
companion’s cousin.’ But the Carmelite epuite 
declined to help him. ‘ Go, go,’ he said ; ‘ you 
must do as these gentlemen wdsh.’ And so both 
the Portuguese officers were marched off. 

Brother Joseph does not forget to tell us tliat, 
when they left, the Frenchmen saluted them with 
the same agreeable Portuguese urbanity as wdien 
they arrived. Upon the whole, this first visit of 
Masseiia’s men %vas bearable enough, especially as 
the monks could that evening rejoice in a letter 
wliich, in the imme of a mere officer of Hussars, 
guaranteed them from further exactions of any 
kind. 

But, as might have been expected, this latter 
was not so entire a safeguard. The next morning, 
ill fact. Brother Josepfii was confronted in the con- 
ventual grounds by another troop of some fifty 
Frenchmen. He felt in his pocket for the pro- 
tecting paper ; and, his action being quite mis- 
understood, lie was at once greeted with a chiniour 
for money. He offered the paper instead, the 
sight of wdiich had an immediate effect. The 
leader of the troop assured Mm he should have 
no cause for anxiety. He hud come, he said, 
merely to take a muster of the wounded; and 
Brother Joseph vriilingly accompanied him to the 
Chapel of Souls for this purpose- Here the 
doctor asked for warm water that^ he might 
dress the -wounds of the men, and the monk 
returned to the convent, to find that sad events 
had happened in his absence. 

The troopers had started by threatening a lay 
brother if he failed to give them money- Then 
they had broken into the convent church, over-, 
thrown the images, torn the vestment, and worked 
other mischief. They were noisily calling for 
wine when Brother Joseph reappeared. ' Infinitely 
pained, our monk ran to a sergeant of the troop, 
and told him what was taking place. The officer 
drew his s\voxd and speedily restored order. But 
retribution .had to follow. "When , the captain amd' 
the doctor returned, the culprits were haled forth 
in the very church itself which they had sacked | 
and there, on the steps of the high alto, tliej 
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were flogged by one of tlie lieutenants until 
Brotber Josepli interfered, ‘being afraid there 
would be blood.E This over, the officers sat to 
breakfast, and, like their x:)redeces3ors, asked for 
cheese and sweets when nothing but bread and 
wine and salt-flsh were set before them. They 
also, however, were well pleased even with such 
a meal, one of them not having tasted bread 
for a month. To the troopers outside wine was 
gi'^'en, with the exception of the ringleaders in 
the outrage upon the church. On leaving, ‘one 
of the officers asked for some bread to take away 
with him. I gave him a roll ; but he would not 
accept it unless I gave him more, and he went off 
with four. We gave the other officers one each, 
althougli they did not make hold to ask for any 
at alL’ There wns an instructive little scene at 
the convent gate with a peasant whom the soldiers 
had pressed into service as guide. The man began 
to groan, and declared that lie was taken very ill, so 
that 'Brother Joseph was obliged to procure a sub- 
stitute* But no sooner had the troopers cleared 


away into the forest than the guide left off wailing, 
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and asked, ‘Are the devils gonel’ ‘ TOiereupon,’ 
says our monk, ‘we all began to laugh, and he 
got better every moment, and soon disappeared 
without saying adieu to any one.’ 

Our excellent Brother Joseph winds uji his 
narrative with a pitiful summary of the cost to 
the convent of 'Wellingtoffis choice of Biisaco for 
a battlefield. He mentions the four dozen candles 
consumed by his lordship alone, and the use of 
the best table-linen. To be sure, the Dulce when 
departing had expressed a vdsh to pay for his 
accommodation j but the Superior had replied 
‘that he wished for nothing except peace in 
Portugal’ Much more vexatious were the loose 
. campaigning ways of the other officers of the 
national army* A tablecloth, two yellow candle- 
sticks, a large copper water-jug, and some napkins 
are particularised among articles that marched off 
%yith the army towards Coimbra. Also, ‘nearly 
everything of any value that we put on the beds 
and the. tables for the officers disappeared.’ 

The ^vouiided in the Chapel of Souls w^ere put 
at the charge of the monks. ‘Of these, twelve 
died* I helped to carry the dead out of the 
chapel, and the other Father helped to bury them,’ 
The fare for these poor fellows was only such bread 
and wine and salt-fish as the monks disiKuised to the 
rest of their dependants. But that there icere sundry 
little luxuries in the dark corners of the convent 
we may guess from one very shrill lament raised 
.by .our monk against a troop of native soldiers 
who subse<3_uently foraged the building with gi*eat 
shrewdness. They found eggs and honey, among 
' oftfet ; tMnga. ‘ These soldiers were not regulars 
■ bit- jhilitiamen. Though they ought to have been 
better^ than the others, they were %vorse.’ 

'Hbr did the cares of conspicuousness thus iu 
, Septenaher and ‘ October of 1810 thrust upon the 
brethren end with the year. To their 


unfeigned discomfiture, they realised tliai. Busa(:o 
was from the day of the battle a fanuius phuie, 
a lodestone for patriotic pilgrims and tourists. 
‘Before Jjord Wellington came here wn never 
saw any Englisli, although tliey passed }.)y the 
roads al>ove and below the convent. But aftijr 
the Imttle the name of Biisaco, nffiispert'd every- 
where, made itself respectable, the English officers 
I of the army being enchanted witli the s]iol. Not 
! a week goes by but some sleep here. We minister 
; to all their needs and also victual their horses; 
and we do the same for tlie Portuguese and the 
soldiers who call in passing. All tins is very 
expensive to us ; but we shall consider ourselves 
requited if it helps to la*ing aliout the peace that 
is so longed for and is as neees.sary as life itself. 
O great God of Battles ! deign to grant it to us 
shortly for Thy glory and our joy.’ 

Busaco is no longer a mona.stic property, with 
hermits’ bells tinlding among its m(k.ssy stones 
and dark, cool shades. The Carmeliles, ^vllO came 
here in the seventeenth century and lived in 
silence with pack-saddles on their shoub.lers like 
lieasts of bimlen, crowns of thttrns liii tlieir heads, 
and gogs in their mouths, all for the gb)ry of 
God, have gone the way of those other monks 
of Cintra, who also nestled in wa'k-lioed dens 
just large enough to t\irn rouiifl in. I1ie Busaco 
woods, however, “which to the first (hnnelitos 
were ‘one of the “wonders of the v'orh!,’ are as 
lovely as ever they were, and |>erhaps ihe more 
winsome for the many soinlu'e meiuoih‘s that 
cling like the moss itself to the old gray habita- 
tions that stud them. The State has luiw tolceii 
Busaco for its own. The Chapel of Souls is a 
national monument, with engrjivings anil plans 
of the battle on its inner “vi'alls, and stiff little 
soldiers of the Portuguese army promenading all 
day long before its dean white walls tind red- 
tiled roof. Hard by it is the memorial column 
with a radiant crystal tn]> ; eight cannons encoiii- , 
pass it, and more soldiers move up and down 
in eternal patrol liere also. Iliua Portugal ket‘]>s 
her children iu mind of Busin ‘o’s liattle. 


THE BAY^S BEST H 0 U It 
SwEEi’ is the Itlora that deepens to a blnsh 
Atluvart each clear-cut ridge and mountata Idgh, 
When, on the dewy twigs, the birds all vie 
In timeM measures with the glorious thrush i 
And deeply sweet is Noon, when every rush 
And nodding blade of grass seems full asleep; 

When scarce a whisper thi’ough the woods doth creep, 
■While distant scenes look hazy, in the hush. 


But, poet’s hour, loved Eve, whose shadow folds, 
In peace, the deeper grasses by the mere ; 
Whose crimson flame gives glory to the near, 
And dapples every height the eye beholds, 

With fervent glory friiiging cape and bay ; 
Thou art the sweetest, lordliest hour of Bay ! 




i i;/: ;■ rnbUshed by VT, & E. Chambers, tamited, 47 Patemostor ^ 






VISIT TO MAaERSFOFTEIN BATTLEFIELD. 

By W. S. Fletchek, 


OFFICIAL business calling me to 
Kimberley during tlie iriontli of 
March last, I was afforded an 
o 2 :)portune and welcome chance of 
•visiting Magersfontein, a spot that 
will always be associated with the 
untoward disaster to British arms in the earlier 
sbige of the South African campaign. 

With regard to Kimberley itself, it was just 
beginning to recover from the staggering effects 
of its four months’ isolation and ].)omhardment. 
At the -iirst glance, no one would suppose that 
the place had so recently been subjected to such 
a unique and disagreeable exx3erienee. There was 
certainly an unusual quietude in the vicinity of 
the Be Beer’s diamond-mines, for which lack of 
coal and native labour were to a large extent 
responsilde ; cabs, too, were conspicuous by their 
absence, the horses having been either handed 
over to the military authorities or converted into 
soup and sausage-meat for the half-starved j)(3pn- 
lation ; while the stock of goods for sale in the 
stores was of a somewhat limited description. At 
the same time, general and wholesale destruction 
of property exists only in the imagination, and 
anything like structural damage as the effect of 
the siege has for the most part to be searched 
out. I noticed only one building — a boot and 
shoe w’arehouse — utterly destroyed through taking 
fire from a shell. A 100 -pounder missile had 
pierced the wall of a j>l'^otographer’s establish- 
ment, leaving a hole some three feet in diameter j 
and in some other p)laces signs of wreckage were 
observable, but they were by no means so wide- 
spread as one would supp>ose. 

I ^w one interesting reminiscence of the vsiege 
•—a placard, in the following terms : ‘ Sunday^ 
February 11. — I recommend women and children 
who desire complete shelter to proceed to Be 
Beer’s shafts. They will he lowered at once in the 
mines, from eight o’clock throughout the night 
Lamps and guides will be provided,. — (Signed) 0. 
J. B-hodes.’ Hundreds of the townsfolk availed 


themselves of this offer, and took refuge in the 
bowels of the earth from the hurtling shells of., 
the Boer guns. These and other contreteyiypSf how- 
ever, were fast receding into history. Business in 
the shops was being resumed as usual, and people 
were even riding about in their carriages, as if 
there had Ijeen no interruption in the routine of 
social life. 

But Magersfontein was our objective, situated 
nineteen miles to the south of Kimberley, and 
about two miles away fx^om a little station named 
Merton, on the direct line of railway from Cape- 
town. Our xxarty consisted of eight persons, in- 
cluding the General Manager of the Cajic Govern- 
ment Eailways ; and, taking with us a basket in 
■which to deposit the spoils of war, we set out on 
our interesting journey over level gi'ound, kcej>ing 
a sharp lookout for such pitfalls as the numer- 
ous big ant-bear holes, in which the unwary 
might easily come to grief. In order that nothing 
should elude our search, we spread ourselves out 
ill skirmishing order. The first relic that re- 
warded our search was part of the jiaper wrapper 
of a Queen’s cliocolate-box ; then bullets, empty 
cartridge-cases, an ex^iloded O-jioimder shell, and 
other trophies turned up in suceessiou. 

The glossy foliage of the mimosa-trees was just 
stirred by a gentle breeze. It was a lovely 
autumn afternoon j the sun shone down from 
a cloudless sky. Wild flowers bestrewed the 
veldt, and the occasional whir of a covey of 
partridges made it difficult to realise tlmt so , 
short a time had elapsed since Briton and Boer, 
were engaged here in such a sanguinary conflict, 
and torrents of shot and shell were falling over 
the plain. ~ ^ ^ ' 

After rambling on for about haif-an-hour, with 
varying success in the way of ^ finds,’ we noticed 
that the ground sloped ‘vdth a very gentle ascent 
towards a line of dark, low-lying kopjes or hillS| 
where the enemy took up their position, the 
highest eminence not being over four hundred : 
feet. The first indication of any warlilie opera-,. 
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tions was tlie remains of wire-entanglements, con- 
structed apparently out of fencmg-'s\dre, miles of 
which were broken doTO on each side of the 
line of railway. Behind this -were rifle-pits, the 
loose reddish-coloured soil having been excavated 
to a depth of about five feet and thrown up in 
front as a protection. These pits extended for 
many miles in various directions. This brought 
us to the base of the hills, which are tlnckly 
covered with rocks and loose boulders of a brown 
colour. None of these hills are precipitous, but 
rise gradually from the plain and command a 
wide and extensive view of the surrcnmcliiig 
country for twenty or thirty miles. On the 
slopes were cleverly devised iiigzag entrenchments, 
constructed one behind the other in terraces, 
rendering the position a natural fortress and to 
all appeamnee impregnable. 

On the side farthest away from where our 
fatuous frontal attack in December last was 
delivered was a large number of little scherms 
or shelters, hollowed out of the soil, with Avails 
of stone on three sides, and roofed over w'ith 
bushes. Generally speaking, they Avere about 
eight or nine feet sfj[iiare, and the occupants had 
eAudently made themselves as comfortalde as cani- 
paigning circumstances would permit. On tlie 
floors AA^ere pieces of sheepskin in an advanced 
sbxge of decomposition, together wnth old rugs 
and blankets ; and strcAAUi all about Avas the most 
heterogeneous collection of odds and ends imagin- 
able, consi.sting of bottles, baskets, paper, envelopes, 
milk and other tins, saddlery, plates, and dishes. 
The splintered and yelloAA'-stained rock in places 
bore emphatic testimony to the Auolent and <lestruc- 
tive efleets of lyddite, and in one spot Ave loumi 
a huge fragment of a 100-pounder shell Avhich 
Aveighed over tAA^eiity-six pounds. The A^ery care- 
ful manner in which the locality had been ran- 
sacked by visitors from Kimberley and elsewhere 
rendered discoveries of this sort few and far 
betAveeii, although immediately after the battle 
they were ‘plentiful enough. Among other things 
: there Avere several tin trunks in good condition 
lying about, as if the OAvners had decamped in a 
hurry without time to pack up. Forks of 
, dingnagian dimensions, gridirons, and other culi- 
nary utensils, rudely manufactured out of fencing 
or telegraph wire, Avere lying everywhere. Mauy 
interesting documents, also, Avere still to be picked 
. up, such as letters from AAuves and SAveethearts, 

• official memoranda, and so on. Here, for instance, 
,, . is a requisition on the War Department in pencil, 
;;.v md tmnakted out of the Dutch in which it was 
' : I originally written : 

illKlIiiiiiifeii?'- 

’"'"V . * Requisition to the Commissioner for War, for 
^ ' m pairs of boots—7 to 11 * 100 suits of dothes 
; to 3(X1 shirts j 100 pairs of trousers j 
^’^>i,^b^bo .,and matches;: 200 waterproofs; 100 
- , faekets.- ’ . . A. S. Scholt^, Field Cornet.^ 
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Then there aa^s a permit dated, ilrnd'd Rugger, 
December 20, 1890, to this eflect : 

^Let this coloured man pai^s from ht-re to 
Kochelinaiider kojyes AA'ith 51 .sheep aial goats 
for Mr D. J. A*an Viiiiren. 

(Signed) A. m: Wr-ird 

The number of enquy ink-l mottles to be met 
Avitli seemed to suggest that a protty (‘XtensiAn 
currespondenee of t>ne kind and anotlier ]ia<i been ^ 
going on ; AAhilc torn Bibles, liyuin-ljooks, traets, 
anti other iviigimi.s as Avtdl as sr^ailar literature 
AA'ere among the nandescvi}tt assort luent (tf artidos 
littered oA'cr the veldt. Oih"* imdal ]date I picked 
up had a Imllet right througli the centre, and 
Ave noticed a basin pierced in st‘veral ]>]ac(*s. Tlie 
embrasures Axhere the guns had been mounted 
Avere surrounded by Kxndbags. The pewtions Ata^re 
admirably stdected, enabling the country to be 
sAA'ept for a long distance riuind. 

Altogether, this immense Boer camp Avas a most 
noA^el and menauable sight. One. might Avalk 
about for hours, jnying Inio the A’arious noeks 
and corners among the boulders where the Boer 
army had been haniled a comparatively slea-i time 
previous, staue ohject id interest, pivseuting itself 
at every turn. ' ■ ■ 

What particularly struck me Avas (he absence 
of any Bom* bHrial-plaees, Mla'dn*r the cavrny 
deported their d*'ad or ini erred ibem A\irhoiit 
anything to mark their last rest; ing-pL’itv 1 am 
luiahle isiy ; but, although avo tramped over 
a eousiderahie extead of ground, no graves were 
to be .seejii. For ]mr]'»nses of idemilleaiion, I was 
informed, the burghers liave a number scAvn in 
the hands of their hats aiul also inside their 
pocket, this itumlier being duly I'egisiered at 
; headquarters, so dlntt ■ .relatives ■; tixid .. ■rriends/'rah;;:^ 
be communicated Avitli. 

An officer of the Otli Lancers whc»ni 1 happened 
to meet had a most thrilling sicuy to tell of his 
hair-hreadtli escape. He Avent out lau* daA to make 
a Kkctch, biking a sergeant Aviih him, both heiiig 
mounted. Whmi the sketch Avas partly conqdcted 
ho sent his attendant l»aek to tlie camp Ibr some- 
thing. Immediately afterwards he saw fcai Boers 
hi the distance. Thinking they had Tiot obserAed 
him, he lay partklly conce.aU*d hehiii-! some 

boulderv^, Avhmi a bullet came Avhi///jng close tO' 
his legs. Upon this, thinking it avus time to 

quit, he mounted his charger and rode oif as -J. 

quicldj as possible, the enemy in hot pursuit 
■; .■■■A' knbffisied:-' ; his,^. 
then his horse aams struck and disjibled. He b' 

rented for aliout a minute, and then took to hiS'”;; 

after him like haiL A AAure-fence next olxstrueted 
his flight ; there A’*as no time to apply his nippers, y> , 
but he scrambled through as best he could, 
then took another minuted rest while his pursueil 
were negotiating the fenemg. .He tlven.saAV,. to...,., 
his dismay, two mounted men approaching from C 
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anotlier quarter, and at first took them to he 
Boers ; hut, as good luck would have it, they 
were British soldiers. One of them took him 
up on his horse, and they made off to the camp. 
Suhseqiiently the Boer commandant, thinking the 
officer had been slain, sent in a message to the 
effect that his sword, which he had either left 
behind or let fall, had been taken to a neigliboiiring 
fannhonse, where it could be obtained on apjdioa- 
tion. The officer, who ran for about a mile and 
a quarter, was so utterly prostrated that it was 
two days before he could speak. His escape was 
a perfect miracle. 


By the time we had made a good survey of 
the battlefield and loaded ourselves with as many 
relics and mementos as we could conveniently 
cany, the shades of night w^ere commencing to. 
fall and it was necessary to retrace our steps 
to the station, where we were picked up "by the 
next passing train. All nature was in repose, the 
stillness of the veldt only broken by the musical 
chirp of the insects. A beautiful full moon was 
just rising over Magersfontein as we took our 
departure, seeming as it were to throw a kindly 
mantle of calm oblivion over the scarred and 
bitter memories of the past. 


OUR LADY OF D E L I VE R AU 0 E. 

CHAPTER in.—^rADEHOrSELLE X.: HER PAINTER. 



I HEN I strolled into the Salon next 
day, it seemed to me that even 
before I reached that part which 
I had come to know so well I 
became aware of something unusual 
in it. As a rule I could dis- 
tinguish the glimmer of the sweet, bright face 
through the crowd while yet I was far away. It 
always seemed to be waiting for me. But my 
very first glance ahead this day showed me that 
something was wrong. 

I walked quickly to the place.' Mdlle. X. was 
gone. Instead of the straight, calm gaze of the 
eloquent eyes, a patch of hare wnll loomed up 
among the surrounding pictures with all the dull 
effrontery of a l)oarded-up window. 

I strode away to the secretary and inquired of 
him what had become of the picture. 

‘I can tell you nothing, monsieur, except that 
Monsieur — er — Bidard came in this morning and 
removed it— against our rules.’ 

Rousseir I said. 

He showed no surj)rise at my knowledge of the 
artist’s name, but said curtly and with a de- 
preciatory twist of the mouth, ‘ M. Boussel.’ 

‘Thanks,’ I said, ‘I will see him.’ 

I judged from his manner that he had had 
quite enough of M. Eoussel for that day. 

I had no difficulty in finding the Eiie Catha- 
rine, having .made successful search for it on the 
map before starting out that morning. No. 13 
was an old-fashioned, faded, and rather dirty- 
looking mansion. The concierge bade me ascend 
to the third floor, and there I found M, Eoussel’s 
name on a card fastened on the door by drawing- 
pins. I rapped, and immediately on the sharp 
*JSntreaP turned the handle and entered. 

It was a good-sized room, and lighter than one 
would have expected from the outside look of 
the liouse. An archway with curtains led into 
another room at the back. Canvases of all sizes 
hung from the walls or leaned up . against them. 
They were mostly portraits. Such as were not 


struck me as wild fantasies verging on the 
horrible. A wood-fire smouldered in a gmat heap 
of white ashes on the hearth, and my eye fell 
instantly on a picture standing against the skirt- 
ing-board with its face to the wall. Some instinct 
told me at once that it Avas tlie portrait of 
Mdlle, X. 

A tall man in a loose jacket, with his legs 
defiantly apart, stood with his back to the fire 
smoking a cigarette. He looked up as I entered, 
and I was evidently not the person he expected. 
He was a good-looking fellow, with black mous- 
tache and pointed beard ; but thei'e was a quick, 
suspicious white gleam about his black e^'es which 
did not commend itself to me. 

‘M. Eoussel?’ 

^Oid, mondeur 'P he replied in a sharp, ques- 
tioning tone, which said as plainly as if he had 
voiced it, ‘Who the mischief are you, and -what 
do you want?’ 

‘I have come to ask if you are disposed to sell 
the portrait of Mdlle. X. which you were shoAving 
in the Salon?’ 

‘ No, sir 1 ’ and the black eyes stared at me 
hypnotically. 

‘I Avonld be prepared to pay a good |>rice 
for it ? ’ 

‘ It is not for sale, monsieur ? ’ 

‘Not at any price ?’ 

‘Not at any price.’ 

‘ I am sorry for that. I was much struck AS^dth 
it as a most excellent piece of work.’ • 

He bowed and puffed at his cigarette,, and 
shoAved mo plainly that he wanted me; to be 
gone. But I Avas not to be put off so easily as 
all that. , ~ 

‘Can I not induce you to reconsider the matter, 
monsieur ? ’ 

He glowered at me for a moment through his 
smoke, then snatched up a knife from the table^ 
turned to the portrait whose face A?aa towards 
the wall, and dug the knife through one corner 
of the canvas. With a quick, nervous inoiapn he 



iiianicsj i said. ‘Now we are quits. You 
threw may the iiioture ; I recovered it. I threw 
a-way the note; you have put it to a verv good 
use.’ 

The black eyes blazed udth anger, and I hult'- 
expeuted he would come at me or send something 
expressive of his feelings. Instead, ho mu his 
Ungeiu through his hair, and with a change of 
front which almost took away my breath]" and 
which I could not have imitated to save mv life, 
he said quietly : 

‘Permit me to offer vou a cigarette, muiLsienr. 
iveep the picture by all means. It i.s worthless --- 
like the original.^ 

‘Ah !M said. ‘If one might inquire as to the 
original ^ 

‘No/ he said. ‘It is better for you that you 
should^ not know her. She is disgraced.' 

‘It is almost inconceivable/ I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders uith a slii^ht wave 
of the hand which held the cigixrette, us^imch ns 
to say ‘Beheve it or not as you choo.se. It is 
quite the same to me.’ 

■ difficult to connect disgrace with so 

awet a face, I said again, hoping still to draw 

, ‘ Monsieur is not long in Paris, perlmps?’ He 
smiled, with a gleam of white teeth, which 

snfthl"'" """ -y 

fcZS.J"'’' “ 

to- oftsiL"""' * 

I ^ve had the pleasure of seeing women 
m almost eveiy country in the world.? I S 

a Le iSntt”' "'i* 

; ; But he was not to be drawn. He onlv erimiP,! 
.aaanmgly and repeated his slirug. ^ 

; Monmenr is from England, I judge bv bis 
accent. Is it not so T ^ ^ ’ ^ 

.'.‘From- Scotland,’ I said. 

, ,‘That is not_ %tite so bad. We do not K.t. , 
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Scotland quite .so much ;is Eiiglund. In the i,.-w 
we were frieud.s at Umus. Tut,::;! 1 liuve p;ii„t,.,j 

the beautiful Ma,ric of Scotland. So« von.'^mj^ 
he strode to the. front windows, where a 
painting stood on an easel. 

^ It was a surprising idece of work, anti roje 
firmed the views of iny friejid.s of ih^ javviuirs 
night as to M. Eous.seFs tomh eraidnes.s 


Lying on the Hour of a room, amid. 


pile of ■ many - coloured ■ , silken cushions,' ivas ^ a''^. 
wizened red^Imired woman, with df.*aihly white 
face, and eivs starting out tff her head, 
all around her ^Mary Ijueen of Scots tiaiiced a 
horrilde dance ot fleath. lliere were at least a 
dozen Queen Mary.s — all tlie ^suiie iigure in a 
dozen different altit-udes of wild ---- nff : 

dressed alike in a single long white sleevek*sH 
garment cut low in the neck, vMvh whirled and 
dew ; but in every iigui-e the soft %v]iite neck 
was cut short, and tlu? head wliirh shoiiid 
have ].»een there hung frcuu tin.* dancer’s hand 
hy its long laaght hair, and all the eyes of ul! 
the heafis were lixcil, yon knew, i.m the hoiTuiv 
starting eyes of the dying Elizabetlu It was H 
luclicrouHly ghastly, and bou’ an\ man could have 
Hqiianderet'i hi^^ gtudus on producing it pa^Ned mv 
conce])t ion. 

_ ‘Strong, H it m,tC Im ‘It i-; f„r tlio 

Ij^alou next year.’ 

‘Very .strong,’ .sii,! I. uiib .1 gr,,:u, 
to vwit niy fivling.s in a yell of bmghier, an-l 
tlieu 1 lelt onei; iimrn a j-Irouger iiieiisiiuion 

to put my list iniu Iji,? fu,,,., f,,,. j]„, ,vruleh h.-ni 
uswl my beautiful .Millie. X. as hi.s maiel for the 
faces of his ro.wil Eacehantes. 

‘ion will Imve lo alter ilm.se faee,s. monsieiir,' 

‘ And why V 

; Pur the .sime iv,i.sou tliat you (lung awav il.e 
ongimil portiait,’ 1 .aiil, ‘nu-l al.-s, heeamv if 'th.,,... 
bicus aiqiaariid, .supposiug they do fake it, at the 
fealoii, wludi I du.iild tbiiik unlikely, 1 ivoiibl b„ 
there the first , day to put; niy stick through i ewrv^ ^ 1 

. iTa, t;tl’ he laughed. ‘ MiUisietir is wtrtuleHtilli- ® 
uiterestei! in Mrlli,,. x,’ ' 

lioussel?’ I said. 

.‘By yi; me!ius,;:if,.:you ; veiyaroeR 

grinned. - * 

Stroight iulo hi. blark 

Jw y“'* <-’K»zv;’ and 1 tapped y 

y foiehentl to etuplnisise my inoauing. 

It wa.s abomimiblr rude, of course; but he was . 
Weti|pig;^au;.p«t^ ion :MdIfe.N.,: wl,oeihtr;shl::li 
Mas and I wanted him to know what one man, ‘i 

I Malted for an explosion, hut it did not eonm. . 
£ ft f M-indow-frame look- 

£ He had not moved. 

went out and closed the door. 
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TROPIOAL DISEASES AND CURES. 

By T. P. Pouter, Jamaica. 



HEIT who go down to the sea in 
ships see the wonders of God in 
the great deep see, that is, tlie 
sublime manifestations of Nature 
in her varying moods of storm 
and calm, and, having eyes to 
see, realise that the mei^cy of God is over all His 
works. But it is a far more comprehensive insight 
into Nature which is vouclisafed to those who go 
itp into the ivorld’s great wildernesses and frater- 
nise with the aboriginal men and brothers who, 
strangers to the light of civilisation, know no 
other tutor in philosophy than Nature herself. 
Such, also, having eyes to see, readily come to 
appreciate tlie fact that the mercy of God is not 
only over but runs through and permeates all 
His works ; that Nature, tliat is to say, is no 
mere blind force, no fortuitous combination of 
accidents, but the maiiifestation of a Divine will 
consistently presented in the revelations of cosmog- 
raphy, from the courses of the heavenly bodies 
to the circulation of sap in the lowliest blade of 
grass. For they fuid that, whilst the aborigine 
bows in awe before, and sometimes even worships, 
tliose same orbs whose masses we compute and 
whose courses we measure, he has, on the other 
hand, through ages of familiarity aiul generations 
of experiment, made Im own the most precious 
secrets of botany ; that, taught by Nature, lie has 
created a veritable herbal pdiarmacopceia of the 
possibilities of which the scientists of civilisation 
liave scarcely more than begun to dream. 

Coming from the abstract fact to its concrete 
significance, we are at once struck by the circum- 
stance that, despite the great strides of explora- 
tion that this closing century lias witnessed, the 
acquaintance of science with the local herbal 
remedies used by the uncivilised races of the world 
is so limited. This is all the more curious when 
ive reflect that in all probability in this direction 
alone lies the secret of that immunity from or 
means of resisting deadly endemic diseases which 
can alone render possible the general and per- 
snanent advance of European civilisation into the 
world’s tropical waste places. Perhaj)S the most 
astonishing thing about this ignorance is, that it 
is by no means due to oversight. On the con- 
trary, explorers in tropical regions both ancient 
and modern have noted the effects of the strange 
and crude hut marvellously potent drugs used 
by aboriginal medicine-men for the cure of such 
diseases. But for some reason these have never 
been investigated scientifically. Indeed, whilst 
our scientists frankly admit that even the famous 
])oisons of the ancients are discounted in subtle 
■efficacy by those decocted by the African or West 
Indian o&ca/i-man or the wily, descendant of the 


Aiitecs, they ignore the complementary beneficent 
preparations which, if as frankly recognised and 
properly investigated, miglit add treasures to the 
British Phurmaeopceia which would arm the 
medical practitioner against those obscure local 
diseases— specifically, the most dread malaria — that 
render the tropics fatal to the European. 

In an article which the w’riter contributed to 
Ohamhers's Journal last year (‘South American- 
Indian Therapeutics ’), giving some account of the 
effective treatment practised by South American 
aboriginal tribes for malarial fever, the suggestion 
was made that the subject wa{3 well worthy of the 
fullest scientific investigation. Since that article 
was written it has been announced that the British 
Colonial authorities, with the co-operation of the 
Royal Society, have instituted a commission to 
study the subject of tropical malaria ; and this 
suggests that some more general account of the 
native or so-called ‘bush’ treatment for tropical 
diseases might prove of timely interest Of course 
it is not to he supposed that any one individual 
should have been so fortunate (or, from the personal 
point of view, imfortnnate !) as to be in a position 
to furnish the testimony of actual personal ex- 
perience in many cases falling within the lines 
of such an inquiry ; and the proverbial reticence 
alike of the Indian and the West Indian 

‘ bush-doctor ’ ever bars the way to deliberate investi- 
gation. But for the past tAventy years 1 have been 
in close touch with the tropics, between the West 
Indian Islands and Central and South America ; 
and in that time many remarkable facts and sug- 
gestive experiences have come within ray know- 
ledge that may with propriety be utilised for the 
purpose. It will be seen that, whilst, wdth one 
notable exception, the nature of the remedy or 
specific remains to be ascertained, the fact of the 
efficacy of native treatment is indicated in no 
uncertain manner. 

The first question that suggests itself is, What 
is the nature of malaria, and what are its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics? — that of its treatment 
being essentially secondary, albeit of paramount, 
practical imjiortaiice. Passing the more recondite 
phase of the inquiry, as to its remote origin and 
nature — w^hich are theoretically referred to decayed 
vegetable matter developing a specific mierq- 
organisin— malaria is thought to be 'a spontaneous 
exhalation of tropical regions generally, but of 
certain localities parti ciilarly, which can in any 
locality, however comparatively free it might 
be from the pestilent scourge, be produced in 
epidemic form by the uptufriing of the earth, 
This is frequently, perhaps usually, the result of 
clearing for cultivation, the cutting of roads 
through forest swamp regions, and so , forth \ bnt 
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It IS interesting to note that the surface disturb- 
ance occMioned , by severe and continuous earfh- 
quake shocks has been known to produce the 
^ I’emarkahle case in point is that 
le 11 gill Islands, where, after a long series 
Ot earthquakes, beginning in 1867, which very 
considerably broke up the surface of the earth, 
and m some places poured up along the shores 
the marme-silt of ages, quite an obstinate epi- 
deimo ^ ot malariul fevers followed, although the 
little iski^s hoM palm as the healthiest in 
t e West Indies— one medical practitioner for a 
population of some six thousand having to be 
maintained by the Government. I have known 
01 similar eases in the interior of Peru, Chili, 

, ^ elsewhere in South America. But, beyond 
this general fact, little is known of the nature 
ot the mysterious and terrible diseuse-or cla.ss 

- practically all lands 

withm the tropical zone are rendered inimical to 
^ i ie. hfe of the a Xl.e connection 

o mosquitoes with the spread of malariul fever 

SnlT'l (‘Mosquitoes and the 

Bisease ) in this Journal for 189,9. 

of diseases; bu^ primarily at least, it exhibits 

£rl« f“ 

nf -t • hually investing the citadel 

llcf, is, there are certain 

sunims'..v*^ proverbial auctioneer’s 

miudiy, are too innnerous to specify. These 

glandular and joint swellings (with, or usuallv 

of vision, noises in the ears, nasal hemorrhage 
and numerous other troubles, some of them beitg^ 

Ind tSd '"g “frequently mktakeu for 
and ticated as rheumatic. Either within my own 

experience or that of persons with whoni l ]“ 'a 
been intimate, these premonitory signs of malarial 
been found: to hm ameiiSe ^ 
mtive or ‘bush’ treatment, no after-deXpi e„ ° 
having supervened. On the other halTZ u t 
some systems seem able to resist mal-,,. . g!, i 

Sw 
t 

oiiihiiM Ji' “ themormiig 


rn the niorm 

i 'coH^^Sowf.. breakfast after 

Atoav « fr««We. 




8 tlmt real, or rather immediate, 


danger is to be apprehended. Of course prompt 
remedial measures would be in any case the p,atli 
of safety. But for the most part such nieasnres 
are imknown ; and, even when they are known 
some unreasoning prejudice— or shall we .suy scepti- 
cism ?_militates against their use. This may he 
liiustmted by the following story : 

I knew a fine, healthy young Engli.sliman at 
Panama who went out to a certain establishment 
situated in a locality having a bad repute for 
malaria and yellow fever. In my own observation 
his two immediate predecessors had succumbed to 
those diseases. A short time after liis arrival 
glandular and knuckle swellings appeared, and I 
ivarned him of their probable significance; but 
they disappeared in a few days, and lie was 
heedless. Later ■ on more persi.stent and painful 
swellings occurred, when I again warned him of 
hw danger, and even urged that he should consult 

n%, K “Jfr’idual mentioned 

m fur Henry Blalce’s official minute .pioted in mv 
previous article), as he had probably contracted 
nialaiiu. Ihis he did not do; and within a week 
le was prostrated with fever that rapidlv de- 
I’eloped into yellow fever, wdiich was not epidemic 
at that tune ; and, altliough he had the best 
orthodox medical care, Le succiunbed. As the 
complement to tl.k illustration : 1 have known 

nnl r cases both of 

malaria and yellow lever that were treated in all 

0 tui after the regular practitioners of the city 

had given them over as hopeless. 

illL^r these instances for 

Illustration from numerous otliers within in v own 

mg because they exhibit a qualified medical man 

viil e America, stmlvin- 

I'lth trained mind their crude therapeutio.s ‘and 

dvili?^’ “turned to 

11 1 ei? ^ r ’ tl.e old 

iiwtena mechea, scored signal successes in the 

ueatnient ol tropical diseases wliere the best 

European medical skill seemed at fault. For it 

rt important that it should be renie,nhe...d tin 
at the period of which I am writing the giUat 
Panaina Lanai works were in full operation, tliat 
I ■ ’®thmiis was overcrowded with thou- 

I sands of Europeans, and tlmt the Cana? Gompanv 

hapiul e-stablishment which cost nearlv one 

1 ion sterling. Tlie conditioms of contrast, "there- 

thr’reluhs ^ \ ‘•®"®‘ei* 

s noted as nearly decisive as could be 

Sk'nowfed’'^®®'*'!: experiences within 

SenHc e f ■ tlioroughlv 

S !o a i ' I f". .iournahsti; 

ftirnishinfi direction of 

rtf 1 r f <5on-oboratiye eiridehce of tiie eificacr 
of local treatment in tropical diseases. ^ 

nown, m Trinidad and the tropical 
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maiiilaud of America other than Guiana and tlie 
Puiuima iatlimiis, time and again, of cases of 
yellow fever being cured after the medical men in 
charge had frankly given up the patients as beyond 
liuman aid, as much on account of physical col- 
lapse as from the direct ravages of the disease. 
Yellow fever, however, or the symptomatic mani- 
festations so called, is by no means so common 
in tlie West Indies and along the Spanish Main 
as is generally supposed to be the case. There 
malaria proper, or those other manifestations 
classed under that dread but little understood 
generic term, prevail in varying intensity and in 
different localities throughout the year ] and it is 
to these diseases that the native or ‘buslP remedies 
of which I am more particularly treating apply. In 
Trinidad, St Lucia, Dominica, the French islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, and (more than all) 
Hayti, the claims made for these remedies in cases 
where ‘doctor’s medicine’ has failed are matters of 
common report ; they have frequently come under 
my own observation, and have had the attention 
of many of the best writers on the West Indies. 
The same may be said of the decoctions of the 
African fetich-man and the South American pcimaii. 
Why they have not, long ere this, been scientifi- 
cally investigated and translated into the Phur- 
macopmia it is no part of my task to even 
venture to suggest. But it is certain that any 
attempt to solve the great problem presented by 
these tropical diseases must eveiitiiaily be developed 
along these lines if it is to be i>ractlcally successful. 
That seems to be the path indicated by Nature 
herself, since the agents are the crude products of 
common experience and not the ffnished result of 
elaborate cliemical experiment. 

A valuable sign-post, however, may be found 
in an investigation of the origin of these remedies. 
Whatever may he said of those used by the 
aboriginal tribes of intertropicul America, there 
can be no reason to doubt that the West Indian 
‘hush’ medicines, or rather the knowledge of them, 
originated in Africa, having been brought over 
by the negro slaves as part and parcel— the best 
or only good feature — of their remarkable systems 
of oheah and myalUm* Slowly, but let us hope 
surely — although that is ‘another story’ — the 
gross and degrading superstition, with all its 
horrific paraphernalia and diaUerie, is falling away 
from these systems, at present surviving actively 
only in Hayti, Jamaica, and Trinidad, and to a less 
extent in some of the smaller islands ; whilst the 
beneficent part, that conversant with the use, as 
distinct from the abuse, of herbs, survives — 
destined, it may be, to partially revolutionise the 
theory and practice of tropical medicine, 

That Nature revels in variety is a well-established 
fact. It is proverbial that no two leaves in a 
forest exactly coincide any more than any two 
faces in a population. Yet it is equally true that 
Nature’s consistency, amounting to uniformity 
along certain well-defined lines, may be closed 


among those eternal verities that form the basis 
of all true scientific deduction. There is no 
occasion for surprise, therefore, when we find 
identical endemic diseases and similar vegetable 
growths furnishing specific antidotes or cures for 
them bridging the wide Atlantic, and having their 
locale and habitat in Africa and America between 
the same parallels. Such is, in fact, the case ; 
and it seems to be one of those merciful pro- 
visions of Providence that somehow are not so 
generally recognised by man— man, that is, as 
represented in the arrogance of nineteenth-century 
science— as they oitglit to be. But what is even, 
less generally^ recognised, and which it is my' 
purpose to here indicate, is that the aboriginal 
races of both continents along these zones have 
quite independently discovered and practically 
applied like remedies to like diseases. 

Let us take as a concrete illustration of this 
the native (African) West Indian and South 
American remedy for yellow fever, of which I 
have already specifically spoken, and whicli seems i 
so fur to be the best authenticated of the ‘ bush ’ 
remedies. Again quoting from Sir Henry Blake’s 
minute, the remedy announced hy^ Speiice in his 
Land of Bolivar {IS7S) is therein identified as that 
used by the ‘Indian doctor’ at Panama, whom 
I have hrieliy referred to above. Now, it is 
a most significant fact that this is precisely the 
same remedy— vervain (Verbena officincdis) and 
Guinea hen- weed (Fetive^’ia aUiacva}--thk\t is used 
for the same purpose, and with almost iiivariabty 
the same satisfactory results, by the much-dia- 
credited myal or ‘bush’ doctors of Hayti and 
other West Indian Islands ; which fact I iiave 
been at pains to positively* ascertain for the 
purposes of this article. The special significance 
of it is this : that, whilst the heroine of Bpence’s 
‘discovery’ and the Panama specialLt beyond 
doubt obtained their prescription from the Indians 
of tropical America, the West Indians ^Yith equal 
certainty inherited their knowledge from their 
African ancestors. 

Were it necessary to do so, instances of the 
efficacy of aboriginal tlieivapeiitics in the treatment 
of almost all tropical diseases might be multiplied, 
culled from the AYest Indies and the mainland, 
from Mexico to Peru ; only, so far as I: am amire 
at least, the secrets of these remedies,, always 
jealously guarded by their custodians, whether 
Africo-Caribbean myal doctor or .Indian 
have ill no case so happily come tq light as chance, 
has ordained in that of the yellow 
However, enough has been ^ said, I hope,, to 
indicate that in them we h$,ye a clue to the.' 
solution of the great problem that is well worth . 
the following. It does indeed seem that the heart . 
of the great ko 2 >ieaI wilderness still holds many ' 
a precious secret of equal, if not superior medicinal 
value to that which, in the’ long, ago,, ‘accident 
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can but secure them, we may venture to hope 
that ere long European science will be armed 
with the means provided by the Almighty 
iUmself m the great laboratory of Nature for 
dissipating that awful shadow of death which 
bars the fair and fertile lands of the tropics to 
ii^uropeaiig. 

Meanwhile, according to the Lancet, a determined 
mid organised attempt has been made to give the 
^ntisli medical man at home adequate oppor- 
tunities of studying tropical diseases. At Netley 
and Ilaslar there are well-equipped establishiiients 
for instruction ; there is a Wdiool of Tropical 
JMedieine, founded under the auspices of the 


Colonial Office, at Albert Dock ; instruction is also 
given in tropical^ medicine at King’s College, 
London, and in Liverpool, where a lloor in the 
Eoval Southern Hospital has been set apart for 
tropical cases. At the annual dinner of tliis 
ho.spital in 1898 Mr Alfred L. Jones, a Liverpool 
citizen and West African iiierohaiit, made an oiler 
of i'350 a year to start a school in Liverpool for 
the study of tropical disease. Donations from 
other sources were promised. Major Ronald Eu.'^s, 
head of the Malarial Mo.squito Mission to West 
Africa, is one of the special lecturers. This f>ives 
opportunity for studying cases of tropical diseases 
111 this country. 


arrecipos. 



CHAPTER IL — 

WALK of a quarter of an hour 
through the dimly -lighted and 
squalid streets which intersect 
Miller’s .Point and Church Hill 
brought Barry out into the glare 
and noise of the lower part of the 

I’rtsi.-.-. .-.i* 1.'%. «, ■ 


the ilAYJ^ARDS. 


. — Mi. luvver part oi Uie 

principal thoroughfares of the city, wliicli, bois- 
terous as was^ the night, was thronged with the 
pooler cte of people engaged in their Saturday 
nights shopping. Pushing his way tlu-ough the 
crowd m no very gentle manner, for he w^s both 
wet and hungry, he at last reached a respectable- 
looki^ second-class hotel at the corner of Geor<-e 
and Bndp Streets. The house was much frt' 
quented hy men of his oum position in the 

conifortoble parlour and stood bv the fire to 

‘Tou M pretty wet,’ said an old red-faced 
man, movuig his chair farther away from the fire 
m ^ to give the new-comer more^oom. 

^cause Uncle Levi Harris down the street is 

»n» .to *"* ■“=' 

and tlien nnl f ^ sy^Hpatbetic murmur, 

of fLem, m a deep, rumblmg kind 

of voice, and without even .looking at ^Barrv 

r rCv”' "I'M*. 

yo^ mani ‘but I’U be all right now I’ve 

OTt of his' mm pocket, and as soon as I get my 

out of old Leyfs I’m 
goi^ up the toTO to buy some clothes.’ 

I. ; , . 5*'^ . ^ into a pawn-shop yourself 


are you?’ inquired Todd. ‘Don’t you do it. 

Sv?;. “"ui as guVe you the 

^ vaiice might see 3 mu going in, and chuck it up 
in your teeth again some dayy 

‘Ay, tlmt’s true,’ said another ‘men like us 

cant run the risk of being seen oven looking in 
at. a pawu-sliop window.’ 

^ “ go for me, I 

must go^ iiiyself, replied Barry, who wii.s ..uivk 
to perceive tluit, thoiigli liis coiupmuou.s tlicmglit . 
lotliiiig of a man having to avail himself of a 
pawnbroker’s shop, they did think it e.xceedii.glv 
impioper to be seen entering or leaving one. 

‘I’lttu .^ard another. 

I 11 feCt one ol the hands aboard my liooker to 

go lor you jf you give me the tickets.^’ 

‘ill ' I Ve promised to be 

momtg’""® ’ “y 

®' cooker,’ said the man ivith 
«o getting out of 

Jirnt come here a minute, mister, and I’ll tell 
you how we might mauage it.’ 

Barry followed him out into the pas.sa.^, and 
then upstairs into his bedroom 

match ht a candle, and tlien his pipe, and .spoke 

amidst a cloud of smoke, ‘yoii don’t know iimeh 
erf me, and I don’t know much of voii; but I do 
know that you’re one of the right sort. I could 
ee you wei^ getting pretty well pushed, altliough 
^ "PP®r Hp. Now, 
so^e ^*^1’ to 

Then p 7 7® y°" enoiigL 

g " giog together. If haven’t— why it 

5u,. 

enough, x can tell you.' 

Barry put out his hand. ‘Thank you, Mr 
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Watson. If you’ll lend me a suit of dotliOvS I’ll 
feel grateful. I’ve only those I stand in, and 
I’m feeling jolly cold. But I’ve a good suit or 
two in pawn with my other gear, and I’ll be 
back here with them in half-an-hour.’ 

Without another word Watson opened his sea- 
chest and threw a collection of clothing upon 
the bed. 

‘There’s shirts, collars, ties, and everything else 
you want in the chest, and boots under the bed. 
Blow out the light when you’ve finished, lock 
the door, and leave the key in the bar- and if 
you’re on for a yarn when you come back, you’ll 
tind me downstairs with old Billy Todd. Welsh 
rarebit at ten o’clock.’ Then, refusing to listen 
to Barry’s thanks, he went out to rejoin his 
companions. 

Immediately he had finished dressing in his 
new friend’s clothes, Barry rolled his own up in 
a bundle, locked the room door, and hurried 
down into tlie bar, wliere he loft the key as 
directed, and had some coffee and a sandwich or 
two instead of supper, for he was anxious to 
return as quickly as possible, and then make his 
way down to the Mahina. 

The pawnbroker’s shop was less than ten 
minutes’ walk from the hotel ; and, stepping 
briskly along, he soon reached its doors, entered, 
and went directly to the open counter instead of 
{ivailiug himself of one of the dirty, ill-smeUing 
little confessional-boxes wherein hapless creatures 
confess their poverty to poverty’s father con- 
fessor, ‘mine uncle.’ 

When Barry had produced his tickets, a young 
Hebrew gentleman at once gave him his inime.- 
diate attention, and one by one the articles were 
brought and delivered to him after repayment of 
the money loaned and interest — wliich transaction 
took four pounds out of the ten he possessed. 
His watch and duiiu v'ere the last to be produced, 
and as he was winding up the former, before 
placing it in his vest-pocket, he Jieard a voice 
p>roceeding from the nearest confessional-box, and 
speaking to one of the assistants, which caused 
him to start and then listen intently. It was a 
voice he remembered well — clear, refined, but 
tremulous with age. 

‘I can assure you,’ it said, ‘that it was bought 
in Calcutta fifty years ago, and cost two hundred 
rupees.’ 

‘Yell, my goot sir, it doesn’t madder nodings 
to me vat it cost. I dell you dot ve don’t 
a<lvance nodings on dose dings. Ye can not fill 
xrp dis blaee mit such rubbish.’ 

‘Will you buy it, theni Will you give me 
three pounds?’ 

‘Yy don’t you say dree doiisand? Now, I dell 
you vat I vill do, so as to have no more droiibles 
mit you ven I haf mine pisness to addend to : I 
vill give five shillings for it.’ 

‘Will you, you sweep!’ shouted Barry, striking 
the wooden iDartition a blow with the side of his 


clenched hand, and then ; to the astonishment of 
the pawnbroker and his assistants and the people 
in the shop, he seized his i:>arcel 3 and, pushing 
open the partition door, kicked ■\f.igol‘ously at that 
of the confessional-box. 

‘Op^en the door and come out of this place, Mr 
Maynard 1 ’ he cried, ‘ I ’m Ted Barry ! ’ 

In an instant the door was opened, and a little, 
p)ale-faced, white-moustached man came out. A 
faint cry of astonishment escaped his lip>s. 

‘Come, sir; take my arm,’ quickly said the 
seaman, who saw that the old man was trem- 
bling with excitement. ‘Let us get out of this 
before we have a crowd round us.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mr Barry,’ was the eager reply; ‘do 
let us get away. I feel so upset; and then, too, 
your voice gave me a shock — no, no ; not a shock, 
my boy, but a surprise — a pleasant surprise.’ He 
pressed his arm closely to Barry’s. ‘Bose — ppoor 
Rose ! — will be delighted to hear I have seen you/ 
‘Where is she?’ asked Bany quickly. 

The old man halted, and looked j)iteously into 
his face. 

‘She is near here, Mr Barry. We are poor, 
very poor now. She is serving in a draper’s 
shop.’ 

An exclamation of pity that he could not 
repress burst from the seaman’s lip:)S. Then he 
pulled himself together again. ‘Let us sit some- 
where for half-an-hour, if you can spare me the 
time,’ he said. ‘See, there’s a good j>lace,’ and 
he indicated a large, brilliantly lighted restaurant 
on the opposite side of the street. ‘I’ve had no 
suj)per. Y^ili you come and have some with me, 
and we can have a chat ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes; of course I will, my dear boy. But 
I must not stay long. I always wait for Rose to 
see her home, and must be outside the shop at 
nine o’clock.’ 

‘It is now a little past eight. We shall have 
something to eat ; and then — if you will allow 
me to come with you — I should like to see Miss 
IMaynard. This is my last night on shore. My 
ship sails early on Monday/ 

‘ She will be delighted to see you, jjoor child I — 
delighted and yet distressed to hear that you are 
leaving. She has never forgotten j^ou, and 
have often “wondered why you have not written 
to us for .so long. ’Tis quite a year/ 

Barry’s face flushed with pdeasiire, but he made - 
no repMy. Entering the restaurant, he chose a 
table in a quiet comer, and ordered some ' sup|>en 
Then for the first time he was able' to observe ' 
the thin, pinched face and shabby . clothing of 
his eomjianion. ‘Poor old Yellow, - aiid poor 
little girl ! ’ he said to himself ; and , then, being 
a man of action, he at once , went to the point 
that was upjjcrmost in his mind.,- , 

Placing his big sun-tanned hand on that of the 
old man, he said somewhat nervously, ‘Wliat 
you told me just now about your changed' qiY' 
cumstances has distressed me very nmeh.. 
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you, for tlie sake of oxxr old friendship when I 
was chief officer of the Maid, of Judah, accept a 
small loan from me? Do not refuse me, please. 
1 assure you it will give me the greatest happiness 
in the world.’ Then, disregarding the old gentle- 
man’s protestations with smiling good-humour, 
he forced the money into hia hand, and went 
on volubly : * You see, sir, it ’s only a trilie — 
six. pounds — and of no earthly use to me, especi- 
ally as I’m off to sea again. So, pray, do not 
refuse me/ 

^Mr Barry — ^my dear boy — ^yoii are indeed a 
generous friend, and a friend in need, but’ — 
and here the tears stole down his withered 
cheeks as he tried to smile — ‘I know your good- 
nature too well. I was ahvays, as my poor 
wife used to say, a stupid old man ; but I am 
not so stupid as not to know that had matters 
gone -well with you I should not have met you 
to-night where I did. No, no ; I cannot take 
all this hard-earned money from you ; but if you 
will lend me thirty shillings’ 

Mliish, hush, my dear sir I You are entirely 
mistaken, I am not roiling in wealth, I admit ; 
hut at the same time I’m not in want of 
money, and have a good ship,’ Then he added 
ill the most unblushing manner, ^I only went 
to the pawnshox^ to redeem these things here 
for a friend of mine, who couldn’t go for them 
himself. Now, here’s our supper, and if you say 
another ’word about that ivretched money you ’ll 
spoil my appetite, ’which at present is a remark- 
ably healthy one.’ 

^Tiien God bless you, my dear boy, Bose will 
herself thank’ 

^If you say a ’word about the matter to Miss 
Maynard in my presence, I Bliall be put out,’ said 
Barry with unmistakable emx>hasis. 

As they ate their supper, Barry, whose spirits 
seemed to become brighter every minute, led the 
old man to talk, and he soon learnt of the 
misfortune that had befallen him. An unfor- 
tunate. mining investment had strij^ped him of 
almost every penny iu the world, and from 
eoniparatlve affluence he had fallen into deepest 
poverty. Too old to obtain employment iu 
his former profession — that of an architect — 
and too proud to ask for assistance from any 
of his friends who might have helped him, he 
at last succeeded in securing a miserable weekly 
wage as clerk with a shix>ping firm, where his 
knowledge of.., foreign languages was of value* 
Bor ■ some few months he and Ins daughter 
managed to keep tlieir heads above water; then 
,mme siekneas and consequent loss of, his clerk- 
and mcreasing hardships to be endured in 
vSieir poor lodgings in the poorest quarter of the 
,riisy; Maynard, 'with aching heart, saw him 

^pidlyi: dnkmg' into despondency, as their funds 
became lower and loxyer with each rent-day. 
ISiat: 'OTild she do to help? Against her father'’^ 
. 'TOh,-'^e ^ to hia sister in England, 


and told her of their position. The sister, a 
wealthy maiden lady, had sent a fu’e-poimd 
note and a long letter to her brother full of 
indignation at his ‘ criminal carelessness,’ and 
suggesting that Bose was quite old enough to 
go out as ' a governess to some ‘ wcdl-coiiuected 
family, or, failing that, as companion ;’ and 
winding u]j with the intimation that the money 
enclosed had been sent ‘out of sisterly regard, 
though destined for a far worthier purpose— the 
restoration fund of St Barnabas’s Church.’ 

Barry ground his teeth and muttered some- 
thing under his breath. He had often heard 
Rose Maynard si^eak of her aunt Martha, who 
was evidently not a lovable person. 

‘ It hurt us terribly,’ continued Mr Mayirird ; 
‘but our necessities were pressing, and I decided 
to keej) the gift. Bose, however, begged me not 
to use it tiU the following day. Then she v'ent 
out. She was only away for a few hours, and 
on her return I found she had obtained a situa- 
tion in a draper’s shop at thirty shill ijigs a week. 
That very day I returned my sister’s gift, urging 
her to use it for the “worthier purpose.” Bose, 
who cannot help being mischievous, nns in such 
high spirits that she added a postscj'ipt, asking 
her amit to be sure to send us six Coynes of the 
free parish magazine containing the annoiin cement 
of her princely donation, as it "woulfi interest' 
peo^rie in Australia ; and the wilful girl enclosed 
sixpence for postage.’ 

‘ Bravo, Bo — Miss Maynard ! ’ cried the sea- 
man, leaning back in his chair and laughing 
heartily. 

‘ Since then we have managed to get alcaig 
fairly well ; but a month ago Bose, contracted a 
loAV fever, and had to remain at home until the 
beginning of this week. She is quite recovered 
now, thank Heaven 1 and this afternoon, as I 
was turning over some of the little articles we 
had saved when our home was broken up, I came 
across this curiously carved ivoiy tobacco-box. It 
belonged to my father, who told me that he liad 
paid two hiuidred ru])ees for it in India. i:>uivly, 
I thought, I can either sell or j)awn it for a fi‘\v 
pounds, so that when Bose comes home lo-nlglit 
I can give her a jJeasaiit surjuise. But, as you 
know, I was hitterly mistakim ; and yet 1 u'as 
■about to take the man’s offer when I heard your 
voice. See, here it is.’ 

The box was certainly an exquisite specimen of 
Indian carring, and, as Mr Maynard said, of 
great antiquity. 

Barry looked at it. admiringly for a minute or 
two, and then said : 

‘ Do not offer it to a pawnbroker again. I 
should think it is ’worth at least twenty pounds. 
There is a famous collector in Sydney — a Colonel 
Maclean*. Do you know him?’ 

‘ No, I have never, heard the name.’ 

‘ I know him very w^ell i he visits every ship 
that comes from the South Seas in search of rare 
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curios. Take or send this to liiiu. He is a 
wealthy and liberal maUj and will give you its 
full value, or three times as much if he wants it 
badly.^ Then he gave Mr Maynard the address. 

Their supi^er being finished, and it being nearly 
nine o’clock, Barry paid the bill out of his re- 
maining seven shillings, and left his parcel under 
the care of the waitei\ 

The draper’s shop w^as just closing as they 
reached it ; presently one by one the employes 
came out and stood under the awning, gazing 
with apprehension at the rain and soaking 
streets. 

‘Here is Miss Maynai'd, sir,’ said a young 
woman pleasantly to the old gentleman, as a tall, 
slenderly-built girl, closely wrapped in a serge 
overcoat, stepped out of the shop and looked 
eagerly up and dovui the street. In another 
moment she was at her father’s side, her sweet 
pale face smiling into his. Barry was standing 
a little distance away. 

‘Come, iiose, come. I’ve such a j)leasant sur- 
prise for you, my child,’ he heard her father say, 
as with the girl he pushed through the little 
crowd to where his companion was waiting, 
‘Here she is, Mr Barry.’ 

‘ Oh ! I am so glad, so glad to see you again,’ 
was all she could say, in soft, trembling tones, as 
his liaiid closed around hers ; and, simple as were 
the. ^cords, they thrilled the man’s heart. 

‘Glad indeed,’ echoed her father; ‘glad indeed, 
my child;’ and then his next words sent a chill 
of misery through her : ‘ but, sad to say, we 
meet but to part, and to part almost immediately, 
for Mr Barry must leave us before ten o’clock to 
go on board his sliii^, which sails on Monday. 
So let us make haste home, Rose, so that we 
may at least bid him farewell in a better place 
than the . open street.’ 

Their lodgings were but a few doors away, and 
in a few minutes all three were seated in the 
dingy little combined dining and sitting room, 
which, with two bedrooms, formed their ‘ fur- 
nished apartments.’ There was, however, a bright 
wood-fire burning in the grate, and this gave the 
place an aspect of cl ecrfiilness. The table was 
laid for supper, and Mr Maynard, whose thin 
little face was fiushed with excitement, after 
divesting his daughter of her cloak, placed a 
kettle on the fire. Then he turned to her with 
an expression of dismay : 

‘ Dear, dear me, Rose ! I have quite forgotten 
to buy the coffee ; and to-morrow will be Sunday. 
How very thoughtless of me I ’ 

Seizing his hat and umbrella, he bustled off, 

‘Poor father is quite excited, Mr Barry,’ said 
Rose, with a faint smile ; ‘ but he won’t be more 
than ten minutes. He is housekeeper now. I 
suppose you know all that has happened to us 
since ’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Barry hurriedly, as he rose and, 
coming over to her, took both her hands in his, 


and looked into her pale face. ‘Oh that I had 
only known of his misfortunes six months ago, 
when I could have helped you! Rose, dear 
Rose’ 

‘Don’t, don’t,’ she said brokenly. ‘Why do 
you come to us now, when for a year you have 
never written? I said to you just now that I 
was glad to see you. It is not so. ' Your coming 
has made me very, very unhappy ; for I was 
trying to forget.’ 

‘For God’s sake, Rose, hear me ! I cannot now 
tell you all that has happened to me, for your 
father will he here presently, and my personal 
honour is pledged to my captain to be on board 
to-night, so I must hurry away at once ; and 
it will be impossible for me to come ashore to- 
morrow. But you shall have a letter from me in 
the morning that will teh you all and clear me 
in your eyes, dear.’ 

The man’s eyes glowed with the passionate 
sincerity of his words, and she uttered a sob of 

joy* 

‘Oh Ted, Ted, if you only knew how I have 
suflered ! I could not understand it. It was 
kilhng me. If it were not for poor father, I 
should have been glad to die. And now you are 
going awa}" again. Oh, what does it all mean? 

I feel dull and stupid, and cannot think’- — 
Then a burst of tears. 

‘Hush, little woman! To-morrow mj' letter 
will help jrou to forget the unhaqqnness I have 
unintentionally caused you. There, look up, dear 
Rose, and listen. I hear your fatlier coming. I 
cannot again pari; from you without* telling him 
of my love for you.’ 

‘ Ted ! I shall be the hapj)iest woman in tlie 
world then ; for tlien I can talk of you to him 
when you are at sea. How many long, long 
months this time, Ted?’ and she smiled through 
her tears. 

‘Not many, I hope, dear — ^not more than six, I 
ho2:)e.’ 

Mr Ma^mard’s step soxmded on the landing, and 
in another moment he came im 

‘Here it is, luy dear,’ he hegmi, and then he 
stopped suddenly. ‘Crying, my^ child? Pool" 
little girl 1 you are done up, and weak as well.’ 

‘Indeed I’m not, father. I feel lovely and 
strong. See I ’ and she sprang to him and threw 
her arms around his neck, to his intense amaze- 
ment. . ' 

Then Barry .spoke out straightfonmrdly : ‘Mr 
Maynard, ever since we came out together; iti' the 
Maid of Judah I have loved Rose ; and to-night 
I ask your forgiveness for not having ' told you 
so‘ two years ago. But I, was waiting till I got a 
ship of iny own.’ 

The old man gently disengaged his daughter’s 
: arms,;" md: . :^held:;outvhiS'-' ■ :hand, ,:;„the ■ ; searnam-^s^ip^f 

‘God bless you, my hoy I *Why didn’t you'telt 
me before ? Burdy her happiness is my tot, 

And T ’ve ■ ■gaesBed it all along.’ ■ 
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LOOH TAY: a FIFTY-POTJlJfD SALAIOY. 

By \y. A. Sommerville. 

fifty poimcLs killed ‘Well, I .vouldna be for saying no, and 1 

TVitb a medmm-sized blue phantom- woiildna be for sayino- yes ’ 

minnow and on a single-gut cast! Goethe says personality’ is eyerything. Alpin 
jT Mi called had a great personality, the perfect, mental and 

® ^ ^ '"'eigfi Physical conditions that made life delightful to 

wr irjt ■?! F- ~ rs rs"*? ifs,?,: 

“ rH.=‘Si-s ;r„?"r 5 = 
srL“ ''irA'.YTir 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


that perhaps Mrs Gamp is Charles Dickens’s 
greatest creation, painted with the freest bnish ; 
and if this is so, it is because of her all-pre- 
dominatiiig humour. Like Mrs Gam]), Sancho 
Panza, Falstaff, and Rip van Winkle, Alpin had 


I have often .stood on the liridTP thni- i ’ , “P van Winkle, Alpin had 

the Tay at Perth, when the river wa.9 'in floor Pa^zr^lL eoXf ’ *^'‘1 f 

and watched the turbid water foam ,and eddy aW day We nf ^'vl' langb-in this every- 

^S5?i=5 

and the poachers wl o haunt be More the railway connected Killin with ij, . 

imagination! -B may be tliartir tlm Mi?W T Edinburgh, and seated onnselves i„ 

ifshing upon the liutifnl « of Te freXu- M " f ™ 

. .Scott’or a‘Durbmi Rlf.;’ nh Jrf /? ^ ““ «™y“d like the 

time, and lo.st him. IVith’ whift unsnea]-™! it '"‘f "•'’ somewhat critically, 

relief, and many stroke,? of his powerfuMMr },! f ^ to his neighbour, quite loud 

must have started afresh for his'^ltlS 

the great pool at the foot of Ben T-iwei wiii n ti • t ^ ^ did he 

we call Loch Tay ! Mled along the rough road 

The luck of his capture fell to Alpin Now birf stf Lt'^ilTtwf 

there have been other Alpins • hut to all wbi tbo“ fEat time had been killed with 

Wm-and they are nifte f ], S * “ 
can for ever be, b^it one Alpin Mai'AIniTi ' • 

^Alpin was the head-boatman at the Killin. end fishing orf }”t" rusumble.s .siilmon- 

•«f Loch Tay; and as he would stand in the row ?T' '-’"•itmen 1,0 

morning on the little jetty in front of the br t i c are rowing they talk 

superintending the going out of the boats for the do f y^u i.robal,!... 

■%’s fishing, he ga^ you the inmrefte of 5^ do not imdcmtand. You .settle down in tlw 
■that IS pleasing and attractive. If yon wanted f tb. 1,-f .f • ^’"1*’ .''oib for 


(! ■. ,;:■ loch for trout-fishing. If you trished ! « b “ ^«di. 

' A cairngorm, Alpiin would sell you one anf vf vronld be impossible for me to tell of all 

.■would ever afterwards hear him with tender hiTls ^the^Lf 
■ -;,;■ ..r^rd m your memory. Broad-shouldered and of nines -green colour of the great companie,s 
tta^yLuild, trith blue eyes and a fenk oS < to stet /" the 

dace, Alpm was a genius in the art of exprL- to nurse ir,^ -h^A mountain .snow, 

;.!■,. on .trithoiit in any way commLng 

YyS? ■*"' Sw Stirs, iJ"- “ 
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the lake wlien the lapwings call and the evening 
breeze comes from the long valley of the Almond 
or sweeping down from Glenlyon. 

You have two rods, one at each corner of the 
stern of the boat. On the line of each a stone 
is placed, and if a fish is hooked you will be 
startled by the sudden i^recipitation of the stone 
into the bottom of the boat. You may, if it 
please you, beguile the time of waiting with a 
book ; but from this most peaceful occupation 
you are liable at any moment to be plunged into 
a scene of the wildest excitement. 

I rememher once driving from Kenmore to 
Killiii when the snow on the roads ^vas so 
hea\"y that at the little village of Milt own I had 
to get the cottagers to clear a way for me, and 
I arrived late. There w^as no one to go out with 
me but an old boatman and a youth who had 
hardly, I think, row’ed on the loch before. 

we were starting, the old man took up one 
of my rods and asked if I didn’t think the reel 
a ‘bit stiff.’ There was no doubt about it; the 
line did not run so freely as one would wish. 
However, away we went, and, meeting some of 
the other boats on the loch, heard that no fish 
had been killed. My old boatman wore a suit 
of red“Coloured tweed ; he had dyed the wool and 
spun the yarn himself. He was speaking to me 
in praise of this home-made cloth, when suddenly 
the stone dropped from the line of one of my 
rods, and away went the line off the reel as if 
hooked to the Scotch Express. I was on my feet 
ill a moment, xis l>ad luck would have it, the 
fish was hooked on the line off the stiff reel. 

His first run was a long one, taking out line 
so persistently that it seemed we would have to 
turn the boat and follow liim as best we could. 
There must have been nearly eiglity yards of 
line out, when at last he changed his course, 
coming slowly back to us. I was then guilty 
of the folly of letting him come near the boat, 
wlien the movement of the oars alarmed him, 
and off he went for a second run faster than 
before ; but after he had gone for only a few 
yards the reel stuck, the rod bent nearly double, 
and then there was a crash 1 — 

As falls oil Mount Avernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 

My rod was broken in two pieces ! All hope, 
however, was not lovSt ; for, taking the line in 
my hands, I found the fish was still on the 
minnow. Carefully and slowly I drew the line 
towards me. "We might get him yet I 

He came in sight, motionless with the exhaus- 
tion caused by smashing my rod, rising slowly 
towards me like King Arthur’s sword from out 
the mere. Then the trace gave ^vay, and he was 
gone for ever. 

‘ You’ll be taking care, the next time you come 
to Loch Ta}^, to have youx' tackle in proper order,’ 
said my boatman of seventy ; and the rebuke was 
well deserved. ; , , 


I should say he was a, fish of about twenty-five 
pounds; and it is a striking example of what a 
salmon can do if you stay his course while he is 
in full possession of his strength. The rod was 
about seventeen feet long, and was broken a foot 
and a half above the reel. I sent for aiiotlier 
rod, and in the afternoon we hooked and landed 
a fish, the only one taken on the loch that day. 

My friend had never killed a salmon, and for 
the first two days he had no luck — the ‘ nameless 
Aiguille’ had yet to be ascended; and, walking 
home on the second day, he told me that unless 
his fortunes soon changed for the better he would 
go for a climb on Ben Lawers. 

On the following day we lunched together on 
a little promontory that runs out into the loch, 
upon which a few" ragged fir-trees stand like 
sentinels on guard, red lined against the sky. 
There are rocks, and when there is a storm you 
see the waves breaking on them, and the spray 
rising in clouds of mist : 

Eoll as a ground-swell dashed on tlie strand, ■ ■ 
Soar as the sea when he welcomes the land, ' 

My friend decided he would not go to Ben 
Lawers, but continue fishing. So do oin deci- 
sions settle the fortunes of our lives. I parted 
from him, wishing him good luck ; and I soon 
lost sight of his boat as we rowed away towards 
the Kenmore end of the loch. 

Tiigald was the name of one of the boatmen 
who row"ed me, and Tonald the name of the 
other, and right good friemks they w-ere, save 
when you touched upon things concerning the 
Church ; for, alas ! the one belonged to the 
Free and the other to the U.P. When I 
happened to be alone with Tugald, and he became 
confidential, he woirld tell me that on Church 
matters Tonald was ‘no’ right in his held;’ and 
when I would be alone w'ith Tonald, and refer to 
the same subject, he would tell me that Tugald 
was ‘a silly body.’ 

Sometimes, to pass the time, I used to read to 
them, tell them a schoolboy story, or repeat from 
memory a sermon ; they liked a sermon bevSt— 
not a conventional sermon, but one of the old- 
fashioned sort. One day v'hen we were in tlie 
bay at Ardeonaig I had arrived at the critical 
point, the very crack of doom, \vhen suddenly 
the stone fell and the reel gave warning of 
a fish ; and, but for the kindly assistance of 
Tonald of the U.R, Tugald of the Free Vould 
have been in the loch. But neither Free" 
Church Tugald nor Tonald of the U.R could 
lure a fish to the boat ; and at last , we rowed 
■ homewards.,., , .L... 

I can never forget the beauty of the scene as 
we approached the march ; it was a glorious and 
never-to-be-forgotten sunset : 

Hobly, nobly Cape Saint Tincent to the north-west 

^ ..died .away ; , 

Sunset ran* one glorious blood-red reeking, into Oadk 
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The ]x)ats were gatheriisg, the clay’s hsliing being 
nearly clone. In one boat some one was standing 
up j it was Alpin’s boat, and iny friend was 
playing a fisli. Gradually we rowed nearer to 
them until we got within speaking distance. My 
friend s rod was bent, and he was almost motion- 
less, the fish eYidently sulking. I asked Alpin 
how Jong the fish had been ^ on.’ Alpin answered 
it might be an hour <and more.’ The Yagiieness 
of that ^and more’! 

I said, ‘Well, Alpin, it must be a big fish.’ 
Then came the soft and musi<:!al answer ; ‘ May 
be it will be a big fish, and may be it will be a 
small fish ; it will be time enough to be saying 
when we see him in the bottom of the boat.’ 

hTow, Alpin was not given to aUo^ving a fish 
to be played for longer than need be ; so I ven- 
tured to speak again, saying to him, ‘He must 
be a big fish when you have had him on for 
such a long time.’ There was a twinkle in Alpin’s 
eyes as he said, ‘I wouldna be for saying yes, 
and I wouldna be for saying no.’ We rowed 
away ,out of speaking distance ; Alpin had not 
committed himself. 

It would be nearly an hour afterwards that 
we^ gathered at the landing-place to see the fish 
weighed. He turned the scale at fifty pounds, 
and was the largest salmon that, till then, had 
ever been killed on Loch Tay. 

Alpin kept the half of the single-gut cast upon 


which he was hooked, and would show it with 
great pride. 

On the following day my friend killed a salmon 
that weighed thirty-three pounds— giving eighty- 
three pounds for two fish killed on consecutive 
days. There is no doubt this is a record. 

Perhaps no fish wdll play so wild and give such 
brilliant runs as a salmon of about seventeen 
pounds. He has not much weight to cany; a 
boy of seventeen will, as a rule, outjiace a man 
of fifty. This fifty-pound salmon took one L>iig 
run and afterwards mostly sulked at a gr«it 
depth. Once, after nearly two liours of steady 
pressure, he was drawn near the surface, but had 
even then strength enough to make another dash 
for liberty. It was not till another half-hour 
that he was finally worn out and brought within 
reach of the gaff. He was a beautiful fish, fresh 
from the sea, silver in colour, and perfect in 
shape, deep in the centre, and with a small head. 
You niay at times see such fish at Groves’, in 
Bond Street. These are, of course, captured in the 
nets, and do not often reach so gi'eat a weiglit. 

Trolling for salmon upon Loch Tay is"" very 
different from easting with a rod upon a Hitdi- 
land river. But in its way it is a pleasant 
occupation. You liave the scenery of the loclj, 
you may enjoy reading a good book, and it is 
very restful ; perhaps best suited for us ‘as the 
rapid of life shoots to the hill.’ 


PAESOn- PIJEOHARD’S PIO-S: A SUPPOLK SKETCH. 

By Mrs Isabel Smith, Author of The Bomanee of Muthy Workhouse. 

AESON PUNOHAED stood hy his I ‘Yo® 'Muttipt • hot T>m o- < 

Pg-«ties, meditatively resrardiHAoir 






It'; .;■- 




B ' |AESON PUNOHAED stood hy his 
a pig-sties, meditatively regarding their 
I sleek, grunting oconpants. It iras 
I Sunday afternoon, and he was ready 
to start for elmroh — an uiiclerieai- 
■ looking figure, in spite of his long 

, hlaek coat, cut-throat collar, and tall hat of some- 
what antiquated fashion. His round, ruddy coun- 
tenance told of a life silent in the country Mr, and 
the lines about Ms shrewd, kindly eyes seemed 

' . Punchard was far on in middle age, 

■ «g» tig, tig,’ he niuimured encouragingly, 
semtehmg the hack of Ms fayourite sow® He 
,.^pped she and her litter of eight-weeks-old pigs 

■for'?*A Poulton and Mutting- 

ford Agiicultural Show the following week. The 
, emile of his pastoral staff moved slowly up and 
.down, the smooth flesh-coloured skin; then the 
’iP '«’itti a .sigh as a step 

•:Met^'6di^tl,r^cher taking a short-cut across the 
to, Ms .little chapel in the wilds. 

West Suffolk. _ 'Busy with your pigs as usual, 


repilied Pm’soii Pimchard, answering the implied 
reproach in the other’s tone as he glanced at his 
watch. 

‘Ah, sir, I never think much of the s^viiie’ 
said Muttiet. ‘Eemcmber how the devils were 
sent into them, as Scripture tells ufs.’ 

les, yes, Muttiet j that’s true enouidi,’ re- 
sponded the parson cheerfully. ‘But they all, 
perished, you know. Those swine left no de- 
scendants. An example of vicarious siilfering, I 
alwaj^s consider.’ 

‘Well, sir, of course I don’t want to preach to 
you; but I do wonder sometime.? ’—he coughed 

I*'' to he Ills 

duty, .he struggled bravely on-.‘how% with so 
much sin and misery as there is about, you find 
time .for the pigs-and roots,’ he added, glancing 
towards the glebe, where the Golden Tankarf 
mangolds and Norfolk Giant swedes were shim- 
mering m the autumnal sunsliine 

iriaVrT’' 7®® hut it was 

inth a feeling of pride, not disapproval. Next 

® ho hoped. 

lUiittief^ did you never hear of St John and 
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liis tame partridge P lie said. ‘The more misery 
there is to deal with the greater the need of 
something outside it to rest the mind upon. I 
can tell you, my good fellow, with one thing and 
another, sometimes I don’t know how I could 
have got along without my pigs and farming 
interest. I believe’ — ^lie raised his antiquated tall 
hat— ‘the Almighty knows it too, and lets me 
have a first or second prize now'- and then to 
cheer me, or a “liiglily commended” to stir me 
up to fresh efforts.’ 

Muttiet smiled respectfully and half - sadly. 
‘Well, parson, it’s not for me to judge. I ex- 
pect we ’re like a family of children : all want 
dealing wfith different. Good-afternoon.’ Then 
he passed on. 

Parson Pmichard turned and walked back to 
the comfortable old-fashioned Rectory. He went 
across the neat, trim lawm, and stepped into a 
long, low room. Here a fire smouldered in the 
grate, and an old lady in a white cap sat 
swallo'wed up in a big arm-chair beside it. 

‘ Just off to church, mother,’ he said cheer- 
fully, hut in the tone one addresses an unreason- 
ing child. 

‘Don’t he late, Theopliilus,’ returned the old 
lady in a quavering voice. ‘You know your 
father does not like to be interrupted when he 
has begun. You must he a good boy.’ 

‘Yes, motlier.’ 

‘And mind you remember the text.’ 

‘I’ll try, mother.’ 

The old lady api3eared to reflect a moment, 
then she continued her adjurations : 

‘ And, Tlieophilns, no stoxiping about after 
service to play w^ith the village hoys. I think 
it w^as only last Sunday your father told me you 
w’ere spinning your top in the porch.’ 

‘I promise I -won’t do that, mother,’ rex3lied 
Parson Punchard. There %vas no smile on his 
face ; instead, there wais the weary, hopeless 
expression which sometimes came there, that 
might have made the Methodist preacher excuse 
the x>igs. 

‘Ah, here is Pleasaunce to keep you company,’ 
he said more brightly, as a respectable middle- 
aged servant entered the room, and he took the 
opportunity to slip a-svay. 

The parson started biiskly along the quiet lane 
which, led to Poiilton Church. The mud was 
thick tmderfoot ; but the brambles and hips were 
a brilliant flanie-colour, and there was a blue sky 
above the golden-tinted trees. 

By-and-by he came to the outskirts of the Hall 
plantation. Here Parson Punchard’s pace involun- 
tarily slackened, and from time to time he glanced 
liet-ween the tree-trunks as if in search of some 
one. The worn look on his face gave w^ay to 
one of pleasurable expectation. A very little 
sufficed to make Parson Punchard hax3X)y | and 
the dream of his life was built - on some-what 
slight foundations. For years he had been a 


favoured visitor at the Hall. Once a w^eek; at 
least lie went to dine there and play a game of 
whist -with the old Squire and his daughter; and 
often, when the game was ended, Miss Eupliemia 
would play and sing to him, while her father 
shmxbered in his easy-chair wuth the dogs at 
his feet. An evening thus spent was sufficient 
to cheer Parson Punchard for some days ; hut 
there were often chance meetings in the cottages 
or the village, and almost always on Smidays 
they had opportunity for a few words. In the 
afternoon, sometimes, Miss Eux3hemia would come 
by a x^ath through the x^Iantatiou ; and the parson 
always lived in the hope of her doing so. There 
was no engagement bet-ween them ; not a word of 
love had ever been spoken by him ; yet lie hoped 
some day — some day— he would receive his life’s 
crown. In the meantime he lived on the frag- 
ments, bore his home-burden bravely, and busied 
himself with his parish and his pigs. 

Now he -walked on. The church bells -^vere 
clanging sonorously. If Miss Eux>hemia' %vere-’ 
coming to church through the plantation she 
would soon be there. He looked anxiously over 
the X3ark-x>alings. He saw the narrow path which 
wound in and out of the trees and underwood; 
hut there ivere no signs of her. Then Parson 
Punchard began to doubt if she -were coming. 
Perhaps the visitor they had had at the Hall 
lately — a Captain Waverley, some sort of cousin 
of Miss Eupliemia’s — had not yet gone, and she 
might find it difficult to get away tliis afternoon. 

He had just made up liis mind to the dis- 
axipointment when he heard voices in the distance, 
and footsteps rustling the dead-leaves. He imuseci. 
The steps drew nearer ; but they were not on . the 
path near the road. Then he caught a glimpse of 
Miss Eupheinia’s go-^ni; some one was with her, 
and it did not take long to recognise Cax>tain 
Waverley. Parson Punchard was hidden- from 
their view by a sxireading hawthorn ; and, from 
some instinct he could not exydain, he stood still, 
instead of going on, when a few stexis would have 
revealed his nearness. 

The next moment seemed like a dream to 
Pearson Punchard. He could not believe his eyes 
when he saw Captain Waverley’s arm round Miss 
Eupheinia’.s waist, and the look with -wliich she 
gazed up at him before resting her head oil' his. 
shoulder. They remained thus, talking in low 
earnest tones, till a sudden movement startled: 
them and they passed on quickly into the depths ' 
of the plantation. - ' y 

Parson Punchard stooped /and picked up his 
stick, which had made^ the clatter. ^ His hands 
w^ere trembling, ■ and , a -mist was over his ...eyes,' 
His Euphemia, as he had fondly thought herl- 
No dread of any rival had ever troubled him. 
There avere none about Poulton that could he. 
regarded in such a, light ; and' this smarts 
officer— Parson Punclwd had had no feam,/hf 
Mm, he was only some kind of a relation, .and : 
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too frivolous and careless to please such a sensible descended the steep banh into tlie lane before a 

woman as the Squire’s daughter. It was such an horse’s hoofs sounded dully on tlio damp mud, 

upheaval of the cherished hope of past years, and the doctor — a red-faced, weather-ljeaten man 

such a sudden revelation ; he felt quite dazed. — rode up to him. 

He did not know how long he stood there ‘Afternoon, Punchard/ he shouted in liis thick, 

grasping the lichen-covered palings for support, jovial tones. ‘Nice mild weather for the time of 

while a friendly robin perched close by and year.’ 

regarded him curiously. The sound of the church ‘Yes, capital,’ vras the response, 

bells tolling-in brought him to himself with a * Heard the latest ? ’ continued the doctor, flicking 

shock. He made an effort to walk on, leaning at a brilliant hip in the hedge above him. 
on his stick, and conscious only of a desire to The parson nodded and iiivoluntaily quickened 

hide the effects of the blow he had received. his pace. 

Old Marjoram, the clerk, had tired of pulling ‘Captain Waverley’s stolen a march on you, 
the frayed red bell-rope when the parson appeared, parson,’ said the doctor, with the bluntness whicli 
It was dark inside the church, which smelt of characterised his speech as a rule. ‘I always 

damp and matting hassocks. Like most old thought you and she’ 

Suffolk churches, it stood sadly in need of reno- ‘I have heard the news,’ replied tlie parson, 
vation ; but the congregation was a scattered interrupting Mm quickly. ‘I hope Waverley ’s a 

and rustic one, quite content with things as good, steady fellow. Are you going to enter for 

they were — Parson Punclmrd’s droning manner the trotting hackneys at the show next week?’ 

of reading and old-fashioned sermons into the ‘ No, not this year. Isn’t worth it. How about 

bargain. your roots?’ 

Tlie sun shone mournfully through the western ‘Pretty tolerable, especially my swedes.’ 

windows, making splashes of purple and crimson ‘Well, I hope we shall liave a good show,’ said 

on the yellow walls, and bringing out the pale the doctor cheerfully, and rode off. 
gold of the royal arms on the front of the Parson Piincliard was anxious to get home anil 

gallery. be safe from further remark ; but he was not in 

Parson Punehard never quite knew how he got such a hurry that he could not stoop to pick up 

through the service that afternoon ; but he short- some acorns for his pigs, and snatc.h a clusicr of 

ened the sermon by knocking off a ponderous tempting fat ones from an overhanging l»ougb. 

fourthly and fifthly of the old divine he was Then he turned into his own domain, and nuule 

reading. Then came the closing hymn, sung across the mangold-field to liis pig-sties, 

with due pauses between the lines, to the accom- Here he paused. The grunting herd, just fcjl, 
paniment of a barrel-organ in an upright case, came pushing up to the fence to greet liini. 

adorned with liutings of mauve and gold. The Parson Pimcliard threw a handful of acorns aimmg 

released congregation stamped and shufiled down them, and watched them struggling for the ]U‘ize. 

the aisle ; the misty autumn air came in at the With what different feelings he had looked at 

open doors; then the parson escaped to the musty- his protegees a couple of hours ago! .How the 

smelling vestry to doff his surplice, world had changed to him in that short time ! 

Old Marjoram, the clerk, took it from him Well, he could not bkiue Miss Euplumiia.. She 

as usual, and, coughing depreeatingly, observed, was not bound ; arid if he could Imve his lime 

‘Have ye heard about Miss Pheinie Youell, sir; over again lie would not ask her to be. Fcu’haps 

how she’s took up with Captain Waverley tlmt’s it was best as it was; for old Lady Pmicliard, as 

been staying at the Hall?’ the villagers called her, might last' for yi,‘ars, and 

‘Yes, Marjoram — that is no news to me,’ replied it would be pitiful t(.> see Miss Euphemia w.astiiig 

the parson quietly. Then he added, trying to the remainder of her youth in weary w.aitirig* 

speak briskly, ‘The church strikes very chill Yes; no doubt it was best. Yet what a blank 

this afternoon, Marjoram. We must begin the it made in the parson’s outlook 1 What a differ- 

;■ stove, I think.’ ence it would make in his daily minis!, rations 

‘Stove before Michaelmas? Surely not, imrson,’ not to feel he was cheered by any distant 

• cried the old clerk, horrified at such an uii- hope ! 

orthodox; suggestion. He fastened the bolt of the gray -painted gate 

.‘Well, it depends on the weather,’ said Parson of the pig-pen. The swine, finding there were no 

Punehard; and he hurried o.ff, leaMng his at- more acorns, returned to their shelter and fresh 

! tendanfe to lock up. straw. Then the parson %vaiked slowdy towards 

,v He walked quickly across the field till he the house. The old Hectory, 'with its ma.ssive 

: • got. into the lane, thereby avoiding the little chimnej^s, peeped out from among the autumnal 

:'. ;knot of’ehitrcMgoera. If old Marjoram knew the trees. It looked sombre enough this time of 

‘ every one in the parish 'would ; and he the afternoon, when a gray mist was beginning 
M not; want td run the risk of being told it to rise. The parson sighed ; he Mi that the 

< a^in. But there were sons of the prophets at mist w’as closing in upon him, and not only from 

; ' * f-Jdrdan ,as well as at Bethel, He , had hardly the outside. 

„ , Prfijted and Fubfished by W, h E. Chambers, Limited, 4T Paternoster How, LondOH ; and Edikbtjroh, ~ ; 
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SOME BULWARKS OF EMPIRE. 




^^p^^^^OLUMINOUS ill the aggregate as 
are the recent contributions to the 
h’tfii'atiirp. of mir na.ribhAfl.ii fnlnnips 


-W^liSP literature of our Caribbean colonies, 
elicited by the growing interest in 
those long - neglected outskirts of 
the Empire, their value as a factor 
in the imperial unity of the future has been 
strangely overlooked. For the West Indian Ques- 
tion is not nearly so much one of the maternal 
res]ionsibilities of Great Britain to a brood of 
weakling children — which seems to be th.e sole 
vieAV -point of most -writers on tlie subject — as it 
is one of paramount signiticani^e to the future 
integrity of the Emyiire. The British public has 
lately Iieard much about the industrial decadence 
of these colonies, and the national sense of ab- 
stract justice and fair-play has been widely 
appealed to on tlieir behalf ; but ive have heard 
little or nothing of the claims which they have 
on the niotlier-countr}" as the keystone in the 
arch of impeiial expansion as the larger part of 
the girdle it is the dream of patriots to cast 
around tb.e world during tbe coming century. 

It is my purpose in the following article to 
deal briefly with this aspect of the question. 
Before doing soj hov^ever, it may be well to 
present a concise account of the actual present 
and past conditions of tbe islands in tlieir rela- 
tions to the mother-country. 

The British West Indies, as at present arranged 
politically, comprise six distinct colonial govern- 
ments — namely, Trinidad (with Tobago), Barliadoes, 
Windward Islands (Grenada, St Yincent, and 
St Lucia), Leeward Islands (Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, St Kitts, Kevis, Anguilla, and the 
Yirgin Islands), Jamaica (with the Turks and 
Caymans Islands), and the Bahamas. In the 
days when steamships were a curiosity and the 
submarine cable a dream of scientists, when the 
■^Yest Indian sugar - plantations discounted the 
wealth of Potosfs silver-mines, each little island 
maintained its own political estahllshment. Those 
were the days of great prosperity, coincident mth 
and following the stormy period of rapidly suc- 
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ceeding -wars, during which our sea-heroes were 
building the fabric of empire and inscribing ' the 
names of the West Indian Islands in characters 
sufficiently lurid to be lasting on the pages of 
history. An indication of their wealth is found 
in the interesting fact that Jamaic^.i alone, in the 
course of a few weeks, raised a popular contribu- 
tion to the expenses of the last Frencli war of 
one inillioii pounds. Yet while the Jamaica of 
picturesque Sir Henry Morgan is a familiar 
figure in British history, and a proud one withal, 
the Jamaica of Sir Henry Blake and her neigh- 
bours had to he rediscovered to this generation, 
and be accepted with conteniptuons tolerance ' as 
mere over-seas burdens. 

Truly they vrere dark days that followed the 
transient splendour of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with the consummation of 
which the British nation is no-w asked to concern 
itself, with a view to relieving the bankrupt 
cQlonic.s in consideration of tlieir contributions to 
the iiational supremacy in past times. The edge 
of the economic eclipse may be said to have fallen 
on the Y^est Indies with the abolition of slave- 
labour sixty-one years ago ; but other and ' rapidly 
succeeding contributory causes are noted, chief 
among which was the heet-sugar bounty system 
adopted by the Continental Powers, as was proved 
in an article recently published in this Journal^ 
setting forth the disastrous effect of the bounty 
system on the Y^est Indies. What is only now 
hegiiming to be realised in England, through the 
force of importunate representation, has long been 
felt in the colonies — ^namely, that in so far' , as 
the European bounties are concerned the British 
Free-trade policy is directly responsible for the 
disasters that have overtaken . them. ■ That is, 
that the free admission of bounty'-fed - ’ foreign 
sugar to the home markets proved a mortal blow 
to the colonial industry 

Two important changes occurred during what 
may be called the development of this decadence, 
w’-hich tended to break up the insular canditidna 
that jjrevailed among the colonies, and to bring- 
Reserved*] . ‘ , , ■ , b,: 
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tliem into as close a moral as gcograpliical 
proximity. The first was the introduction of 
regular steamship communication ; the next was 
the connection of the colonies with each other 
and with the mother-country by telegraph cable. 
Tliese could exercise no material infiuence on ilie 
economic decay of the islands ; but they brought 
their peoples into touch, wiped out insular ju'e- 
judices and rivalries, and rendered possible that 
community of common interests wiiich may yet 
prove the foundation of a more solid, and there- 
fore more lasting, prosperity in the future than 
that of the past. 

The first result has been the partial and tenta- 
tive concentration of the many little governments 
into the six above enumerated, and there is a 


about political discontent, partimilarly in Jamaica j 
but the statements are wholly the .result of a 
failure to grasp the points of significance in the 
situation. Something is also attrilaitalde to 
American imaginative journalism. For instance, 
an American tourist who recently went tlirough 
Jamaica wns struck by this, and made the follow- 
ing remark : ‘ Disloyalty, indeed ! ^Vhy, the wide- 
spread, thick-laid loyalty of the people, alike of 
the masses and classes, as you call them here— of 
the former to their “]5^Iissis Queen,*'*’ and of tlu‘. 
latter to their “Lady Supreme of Jamaica'''' — one 
of Her Majesty’s official titles, claimed in Jamaica 
on the authority of many old documents tinting 
back to the reign of Queen Anne — ^w'ould lie 
sickening to riiy republicaiL stoiiiach w’ere it not 
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steadily growing tendency toward a far more 
comprehensive union. The British Caribbean 
colonies, despite— indeed, it may be l)e£5ause of— 
their present parlous economical condition, are 
far from maintaining an unsympathetic attitude 
toward the aspirations after colonial federation 
and imperial union. The subject of a West 
Indian Dominion has been put forward on more 
■ ' than one occasion, and has on the whole, been 

' favourably commented upon. One of the latest 

' ■ , . and most philosophic of West Indian liistorians, 

H. Darnell Davis, of British Guiana, 

, / ' ' haa incidentally illustrated this in his capital 

’;V ' ; ' 'little Work, The^ fFest Tndia^^ Bunclh of Sticks. 
j u : a fact that, generally speaking, the West 

entirely loyal, and their loyalty is of 
the enthusiastic rather than the passive tyi^e - and 



so touching to my human heart. Tlieir loyalty 
seeias more like a physical function than a moral 
sentiments 

1 licit the British Government propose extending 
aid to the colonies has Ijeen made immifest. 
This contemplates the restoration of the sugar 
iiidiustry and the development of Giose mim.>r 
agricultural industries the possibilities of whicji 
lijtye been brought into prominence through the 
failure of the sugar-markets. Thei.r economic 
future may, therefore, be said to be provided for. 
We may now proceed to consider their future 
political significance in the imperial sehejne. 

It is obvious to even tlie most casual student 
of current liistory that European civilisation, and 
with it, inevitably, European politienl infimuices 
and rivalries, are steadily pressing eastward at an 
ever-accelerating rate of progression. I^ook at 
this movement closer and we fmd that it m 
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dwerging along t^\'o opposite cliamiels, botli of 
^yllich tend toward tiie same objective — the Pacific 
Ocean. Eastward it trends from Russia through 
northern Asia, and from Great Britain and the 
states of southern and central Europe through the 
Suez Canal and round the coiitiueiit of Africa, 
Westward it trends from Great Britain and the 
United States through North America. Now, 
this movement makes for the building up of a 
great Pacific civilisation destined to follow that 
of the Atlantic as the latter did that of the 
Mediterranean ; and the question of the British, 
or of the so-called Anglo-Saxon, share in the 
development of this civilisation is necessarily one 
of paramount interest to all whose sentiments 
resj)ond to the scheme of imperial expansion or 
consolidation. 

The geographical distribution of the British 
Emi>ire gives it a j)i'esent predominant position 
in the movement, for it alone already holds 
territory on both sides of the vast oceanic basin — 
Canada on the eastern shore, and Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and several minor but strategi- 
cally important points on the western side ; not 
to mention the South African strongholds, Avhich, 
although out of the reckoning from a strictly 
geographical point of view, are nevertheless of 
great strategic importance. Add to tliis territorial 
standing its far-reaching aiitl commercial 

influences in the still independent Oriental 
nations, and we fmd ample cause for the 
operation of that active international jealousy 
and rivalry wdiich may some day force upon 
Great Britain a life-and-death struggle to main- 
tain her imperial integrity. 

These general conditions of predominance having 
been the result of a gradual and natural develop- 
ment, they have afforded international jealousy 
no scope for effective opposition. The funda- 
mental conditions that rendered the growth of 
the Empire possible, are, however, now rajjidly 
■changing. In the Orient itself a ne\v Power has 
•arisen, or matured, with which, either as friend 
•or foe, Great Britain must count ; whilst Eussia, 
Germany, France, and Italy are warming to the 
v/ork of extending their inffuenee in tlie Ejist, 
and preparing for themselves a 
Pacific civilisation at least equal to that they 
have sustained in the era of Atlantic civilisation. 
Morally and commercially, the struggle for first 
place— -or possibly it were better to say for place 
at all— has begun already. Tlie time of the 
political struggle that must follow cannot, by the 
most optimistic reasoning, be referred to any very 
distant historic to-morrow. 

The result of the late Hispano-American war 
introduces another factor into the situation. For 
the first time the United States appears in an 
imperial role, acquiring, retaining, and administer- 
ing colonial pjossessions in the East and West 
Indies. With her, therefore, as with Japan — 
whether as friend or foe, altliough almost certainly 


as the former — Great Britain will have to count. 
This new feature in the situation adds consider- 
ably to the already vast, if, indeed, not vital, 
strategic inipjortance of our West Indian colonies 
as bulwarks of the Empire. 

For years past it has been a recognised fact 
that the westward trend of civilisation to the 
Pacific demanded the coiistriictioii of a ship-canal 
across the Darien isthmus to complement that at 
Suez. The idea itself is, of course, iiotliing new. 
A waterway" across the Panama isthmus was but 
the perfected realLsation of tlie crude scheme 
of William Paterson, the celebrated Scutch p}hil- 
osoplier and humanitarian, who, more than two 
centuries ago, pjrojected a great lev^el causeway 
^over which the commerce of both hemispheres 
should roll in stupendous ebb and flow, tran- 
sliip^ped between the clouds of white argosies 
encircling both horizons.’ The effort to construct 
the canal has so far failed ; hut now that United 
States imp>eria]ism makes it a p>olitical as well as 
a commercial necessity to that country, there can 
be no doubt about its speedy compjletion ; and 
the opening of this canal must bring about an 
inij)ortant change in the situation in so far as 
the Pacific sections of the British Empire are 
concerned. 

As a naval Power, Great Britain practically 
doniinates the Pacific now, not alone because .of 
her well-distributed naval and coaling stations 
there, but also because, in the event of war, she 
holds the key of its near-by western gateway — 
the Biiez Canal. To maintain this position after 
the opening of an eastern gateway at Panama ov 
thereabouts it will be necessary for her to hold 
the key of that also ; and how can this be 
accomplished without immediately precipitating a 
collision with her jealous rivals, possibly even 
with that Power o.ii whose friendship through 
community of interest she must largely rely in 
the futiireJ 

This is a vide and deep question of imperial 
policy \vitli which, as such, we can of coimse 
have nothing to do in an article of this character. 
It is set forth solely for the purpose of giving 
force to the argument on behalf of the West- 
Indies. A glance at a maj) will show that the 
projected canal lies on the inner side of the 
Caribbean Sea, which is formed by the syrn* 
metrical chain of the Antilles extending from’ 
close to the shores of Yucatan in .Mexico to those 
of Venezuela in South America. Although, unlike 
the Mediterranean, the Caribbean is not a land- 
locked sea callable of being dominated by an 
outer Gibraltar and an . mner Malta, yet as a 
possible theatre of naval operations, looking to 
the dominance of the future canal, it' miglrt 
almost be regarded as h British, lake. The 
northern shores , of this lake, indeed, are now 
practically American, the. HayUan element . not 
Counting ; but, arguing apart from the fact 'th,at 
British and American community of interests w0| 
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prol^abiy make for an Anglo-American alliance, ro 
will be seen that Jamaica naturally tits the canal 
as a key does its lock. Not that Jamaica alone, 
Ixowever perfectly fortified, could command tlxe. 
canal even against American opposition were that 
necessary. It derives its possibilities of invin- 
cibility from the support of the minor military 
stations and naval depots in tlie Windward 
Islands, which are brought within mobilising 
disbiixce by the all-British cable coiinectioii rM 
Beriiiiida, now needing only for its completion 
a comparatively short section from Jamaica to 

When the true significance of these geographi- 
cal conditions is considered, it does not need 
any prophetic prescience to foresee that, with or 


without the powerful aid of the United States, it 
is here that sooner or later, during the course 
of the mighty and perhaps revolutionary inter- 
national activities of the coming century, Great 
Britain will have to meet her rivals in a sii})reme 
struggle, not only fur predominance in the Paciiic 
civilisation, but for the maintenance of her 
imperial integrity itself. 

Thus, then, will the wheel of history once 
more bidng the Caril>beau strongholds int<j pr<:»- 
ininence, restoring them to their former impor- 
tance as bulwarks of the Enqure. Herein lies 
the true strength of their claim for special con- 
sideration and active assistance from the mother- 
country ill the critical (-risis through which they 
are passing. 
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delighted to find the picture 
pi’actically uninjured. The back 
merely smoked ; the face was 
not evev. blistered. I gloried in iny 
treasure, and would not liave parted 
with it for fifty times the trifle it 
had cost me. I decided not to have it framed till 
I could give it the place of honour over the Are- 
place in my own special sanctum in mj own home 
in England, when I liad found one and hiicl got 
settled in it, Por now, after ten years of the sea 
and two of unlettered roving over the face of 
the earth, my thoughts were beginning to dwell 
longingly on the delights of a home of my own. 
It must he a cosy house, not too large, covered 
with ivy and sheltered trees. It must face the 
sea, and Iiave a trim lawn running down towards 
it, if possible ; and I would buy a two-huuclred- 
tcm steam-yacht. It seemed to me that amid 
such sniTonudings there were the elements, at 
aU events, of peace and haj)piness. 

I must, of course, keep my pi’omise and visit old 
Ikirs Sandbacker out in Los Angeles ; but I had 
not the slightest desire to settle there, not even 
though she should try to tempt me to it vith the 
whole or a portion of her remaining millions. 
Bo, after another week of Paris, I packed my 
lioxes with great content, sent the bulkier ones 
direct to London, and started for a final leisurely 
jaunt towards home through Normandy and 
■ ' Brittany, with my beautiful ‘MdlLe. X.* carefully 
.. packed in my portmanteau inside a stout roll of 
. ^.cardboard to prevent her getting crushed. She 
was my chiefest possession; the sight of the lovely 
;‘faca thrilled me every time I looked at it, and 
■; ^et a ‘glow in my heart whenever I thought of it, 

- ■< which was pretty well all the time. To say that 
.' . I wpuE have given much and gone far to meet 
;'Mdlle. person is quite unnecessary, *YeV. 

said'" to myself at ‘times, ^perhaps it is as >?ell 


as it is. Mademoiselle in the fle.sh miglit turn 
out very diflerent from madeiuoiseile on cain^as. 
-Better the charm of an illusion than a possibly 
ghastly disillusionment.' 

I found the remote, slow life of Brittany very 
soothing after 'Vienna and St .Peters] mrg and 
Paris, and I lingered lliore longer than 1 luid 
intended — flrst for iiiv own enjoyment, ami then 
for reasons of much greater moment. Sombrcs 
time-worn old Keniies delighted me. 1 maile it. 
my head(piarters for a time, and thetice. ro<le and 
rambled all o\ur the country-side. Thus it was 
that, for the second time in my" life, fate, or luck 
or Providence threw me a wonderful chance, and, 
to iny^ lasting benefit and hai)phiess, it did not 
escape me. 

I had been sptmdmg a day in Yitiv, anrl ciimc 
so near tt) losing the train back to Ilemies that 
it was actually on the move when I len, pod 
through the doors of the waiting-room, almost 
upsetting the lJue-bluused attendant wlio stood 
with his back towards me wate.hing ihe- train 
start. He gave a great liellow of astonishment at 
my temerity, and so drew upon mi* the attentions 
of all the other oflicials on the platform. A 
scowling gendarme, gorgeously at-tired, made as 
though to stop me ; l>ut T dodged liim easily. 
Next 1 eiieomitered three or four atteiidanls in 
blue blouses sauntering along with their Iiamis in 
their pockets, who made surprised and iueflcctaial 
grabs at me ; but I got them, s[>rang on to 
the step of the ra]ndly running train, and, throw- 
ing back the catch of the carriage door nearest 
me, turned the handle and drew myself in. 

It w"as a first-class, and had tu'o occupants, a 
priest and a lady. I leaned out of the window 
to fasten the lower catch, waved an ironical 
farewell to my friends on the idatform, and then 
^iiik down into a seat i.iantiug with my run, and 
in high good humour at having got through. 
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Before I had recovered ray wind I glanced 
round to see who iny fellow-travellers might he, 

and then I reniember still the catch in my 

breath and the feeling of intense repression that 
took hold of me, as though I were gazing on a 
beautiful bubble which a rash breath might 
dissipate. 

In the farther corner of the carriage sat— Mdlle. 
X. It was impossible I could he mistaken. Did 
I not know every curve of the beautiful face, 
every hair almost of the shapely, well -poised head 
That ])ictiire had not been in niy possession all 
these days for nothing. 

I gazed at Irer— open-inoiitlied, I believe — with 
wonder which was not far from awe, and was 
certainly very near to reverence. It was truly 
wonderful and beyond words that, of all the 
carriages in that train, I should have tumbled 
into the one that contained the sweet living 
original of the puctured face that was never absent 
from my thoughts. 

It was Mdlle. X. without a doubt, and yet not 
just the Mdlle. X. of the piortrait. The lovely 
face was shadowed ; the straight, calm eyes gazed, 
with a saddened look in them, out over the 
p)assing country. There was a pathetic little droop 
at that coimer of the mouth which was ne^irest me. 
She was in trouble. I wondered wdiat it was, and 
ached to help her. But in its essentials the face 
was the one I knew so well and liad learned to 
love so much. I wondered whether the thin- 
lipped, ascetic-faced old man in the broad-brimmed 
beaver and long black soutane who sat opposite 
her had anything to do with the trouble ; and 
the possilhlity that he had made me dislike him. 
How could he sit there so cold and stern, wdth 
never a comforting word or look for the sorrowful 
girl before him? Later on it occurred to me, in 
justice to him, that if they had come all the way 
from Paris, as \vas probable, he had had ample 
opportunity of offering such comfort and consola- 
tion as might he in him — though, indeed, tlie grim 
face did not suggest any deep fount of either — 
and had probably availed himself of it. 

Once, as I sat gazing at her wdth this rude 
stare of utter W'onder and surprise, the girl turned 
her head slowly towards me, impelled thereto no 
doubt by the unconscious impression of my look. 
But the great, sad eyes rested on me for a moment 
as unconcernedly as if I had been a stone, iUid 
with as little recognition of my being ; and w'hen 
I dared to glance at her again she W"a,s looking 
.sadly at the passing landscape once more. 

Wliile my mind was still in a whirl at my 
w’onderful and unexpected discovery, the head of 
the conductor in charge of the train came suddenly 
through the window’^ alongside me, and recalled 
me to a due sense of my misconduct, 

awiiilly sorry to have broken rules^ 

I began in English ; and, though I was looking 
at him, I got an impression of a sudden start on 
the part of Mdlle. X., and it seemed to me that 
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she turned towards us. ‘Pardon! I regret, IVL 
le Condiicteur, the uimsual manner in wliich 1 
got on the train ; hut, you see, I ^vas very anxious 
not to miss it, and, I think, there is no hai'ni 
done ; ’ and I slipped a five-franc p)iece into liis 
hand. With a short homily on the enormity of my 
offence and the risk I had rim, he gripped his 
way along the footboard and left me absolved. 

When I glanced at mademoiselle she wns look- 
ing out of the wiiidoiv again ; but it seemed to me 
there wms a tinge of colour in the white cheek 
which had not been there before. 

Before we reached Bennes I had made up luy 
mind what to do, and that was simply not In 
lose sight of Mdlle. X., come of it what might. 
They might he going straight on to Brest, or to 
St Malo, or to Yannes, or to any place on any of 
the lines leading to these places ; but, wdierever 
they wmnt, I was going too, and without their 
perceiving it, if possible. 

They descended at the station at Bennes, and 
the old priest led the w^ay to the buffet with the 
alacrity of a keen appetite. I w-as sharp-set too; 
and, having ascertained that no train left the 
station on any of the w^estw'ard liiie.s for over an 
hour, I made my way outside, drove rax>idly to 
my hotel, cajoled black-browed Marie, wdio hap- 
pened to he on duty in the office, into preparing 
a dinner-basket for me, packed a few necessaries 
into a small bag, and w'ithin tlie hour wms sitting 
contentedly in the waiting-room at the station, 
niuifled in a big travelling-cloak, and with a 
ticket for St Malo in niy pocket, since that 
happened to be the ftrat train to start. 

As soon as the doors were opened I stixilled 
straight to the buffet, and, glancing in as I walked 
past, saw' that my Iw'o friends w^ere still there, she 
sitting listlessly at the table wdtli dowmeast eyes,- 
and the old priest leaning back in his chair, 
looking much more cheerful than he had done 
ill the train. 

I passed on to the huvette and ordered a glass* 
of vermouth, in anticipation of my dinner, which 
I w'ould eat en route* The St Malo train snorted 
itself awrny, the Brest train folloivecl, and a careful 
outlook assured me that tlie two w'ere still wdiexe 
I had last seen them. It w'as along the Yannes 
line, then, that they w'ere travelling ; and, sure 
enough, as soon as the train wms ready, and 
before the doors were opened, the old priest 
led his charge along to a first-class carriage, and 
the conductor of the train himself shut them' 
in, slix^ping the catch of the door on tliem.' I 
w'atched them closely from the .door of the , huvette^ 
noted the carriage they occupied, and as soon .as 
the outer crow-d was loosed from confinement 
and came streaming along the platform, joined 
it and climbed into the carriage next to them, 
wmndering much wkere I . w'as going, but well 
satisfied, to go the full journey wherever it xhiglit 
he. . . ^ . ■ ' ' ' 

I fell to on my belated dinner, and blessed Ibliekf' 
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browed Marie for her ample provision. At every 
station I kept an anxious lookout ; and at tlie 
fourth they got down. Allowing them so mueli 
time to get .off the platform that I was almost 
carried off’ by the train, I followed them. 

It was a tiny place — Cour-des-Comptes — and the 
stationmaster was in a state of extreme agitation 
I supposed at the sudden rush of business ; but 
later I came to know that he had other reasons. 

The village was some distance away ; my fellow- 
travellers had disappeared, and the giinding of 
rapid wheels in the distance told me that they 
had been expected. 

I set off on foot along the rough country road. 
It was dark as pitch by this time, and I was 
stumbling along as philosophically as might be, 
stubbing my toes on the stones, and at times 
^ almost coming to my knees in the ruts— 'it was 
just like walking in a watercourse — ^when I heard 
a man’s rough voice in the darkness behind 
nierrHy chanting ‘ Ma clef, ma clef qui a ma 
chfp and^ as the singer came up with me he 
stopped, with a cheerful, ^ Hoh'i, monsieur 1 You 
get forward slowly.' 

‘Yes; it's pretty rough w’-alking.' 

^ ‘Come up here on to the bank, monsieur ; that 
is where the cattle go. There, ncuv we shall get 
. on quicker.' 

‘Ah! thanks; that is better. You see I'm a 
stranger here.' 

‘Monsieur arrived by the train?' 

‘Yes.' 

‘From Paris?' 

‘I was in Paris about ten days ago.' 

‘ All ! a gi'and place Paris.' 

‘Yes; a wmnderful place. I have been travel- 
ling all over the world; but Paris pleased me 
more than any other city.' 

‘ft IS the finest city in the world,’ he said 
enthiKiastically, gratified evidently by my admira- 
tion j ‘hut I have never seen it yet. Some 
time ' 

‘ It is a treat in store for you.' 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Borne time' 

We were on a smoother road ].)y this time, and 
presently passed over a bridge, w’itli the rnsli of 
water down below, and here and there a bead of 
light gleaming out of the darkness of the bank* 

; ‘ion are employed at the station?’ 1 asked 
‘Yes, monsieur. 1 am soua-ehef ds qare; but I 
■ live in the village.’ 

‘Is there an inn there?’ 

^ intonation. , 

, Mother Tlubaud can give you a bed— -if she wdU. ( 
Me s, a bit queer-tempered at times. Perhaps I 
• . te,^ist monsieur. I am on good terms with ^ 

•« 1..-' HI. . 

• if naonsieur will take my advice, he will ^ 

to lirink as soon as we enter 
shov the old one the colour of his money! h 


She can't withstand that, Slje's an old cIo.se~hst 
is Madame Tliibaud ; but she loves tlui pieces, von 
understand, and she must have a good inaiiy' liv 

this time; and some time' 

‘By tbe way,' I said, ‘1 thought I noticed an 
old gentleman and a lady get out liere aPo 

Tsri t - 1 , . « . 


Where have they got to?' 


It was curious, but I certainly got. tlie impres- 


sion of a slight touch of restraint in liis voic. 




iiiiliiiii 


- lie replied ; 

: ‘Yes; that was the lady of the tdiiHaiii, 

' Mademoiselle des Comptes!, and M. rAbbti 
Bieiifov.' 

‘ I)o they live here ? ' 

1 ‘ Oeeasionally, monsieur. Hot often.' 

It seemed to me ]iolicy not to pursue the subj‘eet, 
lest he sliould arrive at the idea that that 'was 
the sole reason for my being there. Evidently he 
was already on that track, for after a pause he 
asked : 

‘Does monsieur make a long stay in Cour-iies- 
Comptes?' 

‘I am not sure yet. The country is rather 
pret(y round here-^is it not?' Tim dqali at 
which tlie river ran gave me tlie idea that it 
miglit be so. 

Hot bad,’ lie said ; ‘but the life is dul].' 

‘Not so lively, you think, as .Paris?' 

‘Name of a dog! No. If I could live in 
Paris I would never visit (JoiUMles-Coiiqaes airl 
It evidently puzxlerl liim mightily why thjvc. jicoph- 
in one eveiiiiig, who could live in Palis if ilun" 
chose, should wish to come to Cour-des-Cbmjiti’S. 

We arrived at the village and at the inn, whkii 
seemed a mere driuking-sliop. I betfired him to 
order whatever he thought iit for the" propitiation 
of t])e old lady, to the end that I miglu a 
bed, and we entered. 

A number of other blue-blouses were Fittinrr 
stolidly at the dark wooden tables, autuiuaticallv 
Biting and setting down their tliick pot dummies 
or cider. There was a murmured ‘Good-evening'' 
as we entered; and at sight of a stranger whal- 
ever talk had ].)een going on died awav inu* a 
heavy silence. P 

My conductor bowed deferentially to Hic ,-oiir- 

faced old damo, in a very wliito cap and mwOi 
blue petticoat, who sat knitting at the far end 
of Ibe room; and when a prottv, davk-nved girl 
came fonvarrl to tbe small table wbere 'wo bad 
placed ourselves, to request our order, bo put bia 
baiO over bers as it rested ou tbe table and 
smiled at ber, and she showed no aimoy.anoe, but, 
on the contrary, seemed rather to like it. 

‘Jeanne, monsieur wants a bed. Can you 
work It?.' 

Jeanne’s pretty lips pursed up as tbovigb to 
say It migdit be difficult, and her sbapely sboulders 

gave a tiny sbrug as tbougb to »iy, ‘You know 
wny. 

‘Meanwbile,’ said sbe, witb a family eve to 
business, ‘wbat can I get for messieurs?’ 
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‘I should like some yeiy good coflee, Jeanne, 
and some fine cognac/ I said. U dined en route. 
— And you, onon arwiV I said to my friend from 
the station; 

‘Nothing beats Jeanne’s cofibe/ he said, ‘and 
cognac line makes it heavenly. — Tmez^ Jeanne ! 
Monsieur will pay for it, and then the mother 
will be happy.’ 

I lianded Jeanne a twenty-franc piece, and 
asked her to keep it against my board and lodg- 
ing for a day or two. Then I offered my own 
blue-blouse a cigar from my case, and he was 
absolutely happy. He kept glancing out of the 
corner of his eye at the progress of matters at 
the other end of the room, and reporting in a 
low murmur : 

‘The old curmudgeon! She’s biting your gold 
to see if it’s good. It’s all right. Jeanne’s 
making the coffee, and telling the old one she’ll, 
see to getting a room ready. If Jeanne sees to 
it, you’ll l)e all right, monsieur. Heavens! what 
a cigar this is ! — Teuez^ Yaurel, mon leaio, just 
smell this ; ’ and he got up and held it under the 
nose of another blue-blouse at the big table, a 
burly fellow with only one arm and a straw- 
coloured beard and moustache. ‘Ever smelt aiiy- 
tjiing like that?’ 

‘Havanna,’ growded Yaurel ‘Monsieur did not 
buy that in Rennes?’ 

‘No; I bought a couple of thousand of those 
in NW York, and I’ve just about got through 
them. Permit me tO' offer you one, M. YaiU’el,’ 

‘ Mon (lieu ! Two thousand 1 Ydiy, it is a 
fortune ! Monsieur must have a gold-mine if he 
does everything else on the same scale.’ 

I laughed and said, ‘I like a good cigar.’ 

‘Who docvsn’t?’ growled Yaurel. ‘But \vc 
others can’t all get them.’ 

Tlie others along the table looked on with a 
glimmer of interest in their w’eather-seamed old 
faces. They w^ere all old men, and their dripjing 
mugs of cider looked very cold and uninviting. 
I could not offer cigar® to all ; but I asked my 
friend if he thought they would be walling to 


join us in coffee and cognac. He put it to them 
in a patois I did not understand, and vdtli a ginn 
all over his merry face. ‘ ‘Would they ? Wouldn’t 
they!’ 

Only one questioning voice was raised. It came 
from a shrivelled little old fellow at the far end 
of the table. His face was thin and phiched, his 
eyes W'atery, and his whole aspect very forlorn 
and broken. 

‘Monsieur is not a Prussian — is he?’ he asked 
ill French. ■ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Pke Goliot/ growded Yaurel 
‘Don’t you think I know a Prussian when I 
see one?’ ^ ■ 

‘ YTien one has suffered it makes one suspicious,’ 
said the old man in a shaky voice, 

‘And have not I suffered at their hands?’ 
asked Yaurel. 

‘No doubt, Monsieur Yaurel; but not as I, 

My three brave boys’ He put down his 

old withered head on the table and fairly 
sobbed. 

‘Cheer up, Pere Goliot,’ cried Yaurel ; ‘times 
are going to be better. Here come the coffee 
and the cognac. Be assured monsieur is no 
Prussian. If he had been I should have known 
it by this arm of mine which is not here, as 
soon as Ms foot came inside the door. I can 
smell a Prussian a hundred yards away.’ 

‘I’m a Scotclmian,’ I sa,id. 

‘There you are, Pke Goliot. Monsieur is a 
Scotchman — do you see ? Now, try that coffee ; 
and there are two extra liinipis of sugar for you, 
I shall bring you some fish to-morrow ; ’ and the 
burly Yaurel got up and patted the old -man on 
the back, and made him sip Ms coffee till a show 
of colour came into his face, and he no longer 
marred the subdued hilarity of the occasion. 
They all looked as if a little warming up inside 
would be beneficial to their bodily comfort. I 
as];:e<i Jeanne to leave the bottle of cognac, and 
their contentment wms complete. Even Madame 
Thibaud grew almost cheerful. As for Jeanne, 
she hovered around us beaming like a sunset. 
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cook is asked to prepare lily-bulbs 


table ; yet she does this w'hen 
performs her office on the 
homely onion, which is glibly 
enough called the root of a very 
common garden plant. But it is 
no root— merely a bulb or underground bud,, from 
wdiich the thread-like roots proceed in , hairy 
bunches. Like the potato, it is a tuber or s\Tell- 
ing portion of the low'er stein. Curiously, the 
word ‘tuber,’ which here means an enlarged and 
eatable growth, has precisely the same meaning 
mid derivation as ‘tumour ’—a malignant swelling 


of animal tissue. The Latin ttmeo is responf^ible.' 
for both w’ords. 

Truly a Iminble plant of the kitehen-garcleu is 
the onion, yet one most wonderful in use and . 
valuable beyond the meagre .measure .of value 
accorded it by ordinary cooks and hoiisewiyes, 
who have but little conception of the ' great w^ork it 
is capable of performing in the human economy, 
though they certainly look,, upotx it .as the 
vegetable most useful after the potato and 
cabbage. j 

The onion comes of a very noble lierhaeedfis 
family— an aristocratic family' — from the stock;, of 
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wliicili liav'e sprung iiiaiiy notable scions aiul lovely 
offshoots ; for the somewhat despised onion is 
own cousin to the stately lily, whether the Arum 
or lovely Lenten lily, the lily of the valley, or tlie 
fair, heating water-lil}^— all these are of the great 
liliaceous race. The onion is also cousin to the 
daffodil — the gorgeous, golden daffodil or narcissus ; 
it is even allied to the gigantic dragon-tree of 
Teneriffe, which hears little trace of the seeming 
frail lily tribe, but nevertheless is a monstrous lily. 
Thus lias the onion illusirioiis origin, tlioiigh to 
tlie ordimiiy observer nothing classical or romantic 
seems connected with its hot presence. It seems 
quite in the right order of things that ancient 
poets should sing of lilies and daffodils j and, 
though none mention the onion, it is deserving of 
more attention and notice. That Ulysses, on his 
doleful visit to the ^ Country of tlie Dead,' should 
see waving fields of asphodels — merely a kind of 
daffodil-— appears quite the right thing ; but bad 
those, fields been composed of long onion-spikes, 
shaking in the breeze, one can imagine that the 
Stygian fields would lose alt their suggestive 
weirdness, and that their grimness would depart. 
Yet both plants are of the lilies ; both owui the 
same origimd stock. 

Allium is the immediate family name of the 
long-descended onion, altliough there are other 
Alliums, such as the leek, garlic, eschalot, and so 
forth— all lily species, and yet not one of them 
fitted, as the stately lilies are, to delight the senses 
of either sight or smell. Scent in plenty all their 
bulbs have, but somewhat unpleasant to super- 
sensitive nostrils, and, in comsequence, delicate 
palates are apt to turn from eating that which 
might be the healtlds salvation. To some people 
there is no more disagreeable odour pi'esenfc in 
the vegetable world — except asaftetida, to which 
the scent is allied — than that of the onion this 
is to be regretted, as it militates against the use- 
fulness of a plant that is in itself almost a 
medicine-chest, as will be shown. 

Before leaving the historical side of the subject, 
it is suggestive that the natiotial emblem of Wales, 
which is Allium the leek— should, like 

the ffeur-de-lis and other lilies of Franco, be of 
the onion tribe. In heraldry, however, Allium cepa 
—the , onion— is unknown ; nevertheless it might 
fitly form part of the emblem of a medical societ3r, 
as it is pre-eminently a medicinal plant as well 
as a valuable vegetable. Or as the emblem of a 
trades-union the bulb would certainly not be out 
‘ of place, since the very name not only suggests 
hut means ‘union.’ The name onion comes from 
the Latin unio (one); and the bulb is one of the 
rhost' perfect symbols of union, since, though but 
; one „ compact) firm, and strong bulb, it is composed 
. of ‘Countless, rings or layers of ffeshy tissues, in a 
; sense separate and yet joined, that ding in white, 

= silvery foldings, juicy, hot, and very wholesome, 

‘ fiirn with disgust from the sus- 


picion of the onion in any dish at table, wdiether 
it be puree, soup, stew’^, salad, or the bulb plain- 
boiled. Yet, as has been stated, the onion should 
be reckoned with as a dietary friend and not an 
enemy. A hot and keen-biting, ill-savoured friend 
it may be, but one altogether splendid iu its 
operations, cleansing and opening the myriad 
miuiite sewer- ways, in their encasing sheaths of 
skin, and thrusting out tliroiigli their proper 
channels, the pores and other outlets of the body, 
the foul matters hold by the blood. Tims, as a 
skin-tonic and a restox'er of nature’s finest, fairest 
tints to tlie faded liesh, it is one of the best com- 
plexion-revivers in existence. Those wlio out the 
onion may depend on soon possessing soft ami 
supple skin, Avith firm and wholesome ile!?h 
beneath, and pores, freed from acne, working 
easil}^ and well. Eruptions will disappear undtir 
the germ-killing iiifiuence of the lily-bulb of the 
kitchen ; and there will be no need for tlie eaters 
of it to fear plague or infectious sickness. To 
iiiicrobe, germ, bacillus, whether of the insidious 
intluenza, smallpox, or any fever, the kitclien- 
lil}^ is a determined foe ; disease-germs cannot 
live iu its presence or thrive in hiiniau blood 
charged Avifch its juice. 

In remote country villages one sometimes sees 
an old custom whicli, iu its essence, is wise, 
tliougli the performers do not knoAV its Avhy uv 
wherefore ; as their forebears did, so do tiny. 
This is to place plates full of sliced onion at tlu^ 
side of any bed or coffin wherein lie.s the body of 
a person dead of infectious disease. This gootl 
and shrewd practice was based on the observation 
of the blackening of the onion and practical 
experience of the iisefuliKi.sg of the liabit, not on 
scientific knowledge. But the lioating germs were 
attracted to that blackening onion, and settled 
on the A^egetable death-snare thickly, the result 
being the onion’s discoloration and the great puri- 
ffcation of the air in the death-chamber. Tlie 
story is true of a liuuse wherein ropes of onions 
intended for sale were hung escaping a small- 
pox epidemic, which attacked tlie neighbouring 
houses. 

The onion is a killer of germs already taken 
into the blood, Tlie white corpuscles in the vital 
current are rendered strong by its presence, and 
are enabled to enclose and absorb the miert^be 
that else would, cause disease, perhaps death. 
Besides being able to revitalise, purify, and refresli 
the blood-current, the onion is a most powerful 
stimulator and cleanser of tlie stomach and liver, 
its presence enabling these two organs to do their 
work far better, by relieving them of disease- 
particles, and by acting as a .strong tonic. Mark 
the effect on the membi’ane of the mouth when a 
slice of raw onion is masticated. Instantly the 
channels of the salivary fluid are opened, the 
mouth ‘waters,’ and pours into the mouth-cavity 
a perfect flood of nature’s first digestive juice, 
charged with the powerful ptyaline that can con- 
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vert all starcliy substances into the sugar wliicli 
alone the tissues can absorb. Even the tear-glands 
of the eyes pour out their waters at the approach 
of the keen onion, not waiting for any contact ; 
and so it will not be a matter for wonder that 
the soft, delicate membrane of the stomach-coatings 
should flush pink and he excited into strong 
action at the entrance of the biting bulb, which 
is no sooner received therein than all the gastric 
glands are set briskly at work, pouring out the 
second digestive juice that converts all nitro- 
genous matter into the peptones that the tissues 
must absorb. No stimulus acts more strongly on 
the gastric glands than Doctor Onion’s juice, and 
nothing cleans the stomach better. The liver also, 
feeling the influence, pours out its bile, which 
mingles with the pancreatic juice in the intestine 
btiyond the stomach proper, to act upon all fats 
and oils which are dealt with there. Thither 
goes the fine volatile oil contained in the onion’s 
juice — the first cause of the great dislike to the 
valuable food. For the bile and pancreatic juice 
together are able to emulsify all fats contained 
in the thick chyme that enters from the siomacli, 
so converting it into the thinner milky chyle 
that can be absorbed by way of the little lacteal 
channels directl^’^ into the blood for further con- 
veyance into the genei'ul circulation. But the 
tiny globules of the volatile oil of the onion are 
so line that very many of them escape the emul- 
sification that awaits all fats beyond the stomach- 
gland, and they are conveyed intact with all their 
purifying power into the blood-ciUTeiit, in com- 
pany with the frothy, milky chyle in which they 
are afloat. Through the skin-passages, even into 
the air-passages of the lungs, and everywhere, 
penetrate these little oil-globules, the mighty 
slayers of all noxious humours in tlie body, and 
the cause of the peculiar smell that accompanies 
the breath of the onion-eater. 

No one likes to smell of onions, and herein 
lies the objection to the bulb, even in the esti- 
mation of the most rabid seeker after the beauty 
health brings. Such a smell is not only disagree- 
able, but is sup 2 :) 03 ed to indicate a coarse appetite, 
to suggest all manner of nasty tastes both in eating 
and in manners. It is only reckoned fitting that 
ploiighboys and clodhoppers should eat of onions ; 
dainty ladies never. Yet the teeth that can work 
upon the onion are teeth secure from attack of 
fatal fungi forms that are the can.se, of quick 
decay ; the eaters are safe from toothache gripe 
or neuralgic pains, and teeth already in the clutch 
of ills may have the decay arrested for a long 
while by the timely use of the all-powerful bulb. 
What teeth are whiter and stronger than those 
of the Italian or Spanish peasant? Yet a great 
onion of the mild type tljat grows in the warm 
southern lands will often form the sole dinner of 
these x>eople of robust health and ivory teeth, 
who do not mind either the pungent taste or the 
strong resultant smell exhaling from the vapour 


of their breath. For lovely teeth like theirs one 
ought really to be wdlling to do more than eat 
Allium ccpa, the teeth-p reserver. 

Is one given to lying awake long o’ nights? 
Then again Nature’s compact medicine-chest is at 
hand where Allium cepa is, and the lily-bulb 
comes forward as a strong soporific, a sleep-giver. 
For by means of the abundant phosphorus, the 
free pliosxihoric acid, contained within its juicy 
tissues, the onion is a splendid nervine that can 
calm and soothe the harassed nerves, giving peace 
and nourishment to the jaded brain, and, by so 
doing, calming the irritation into rest and inducing 
sleep. By this good action on the nerves it is 
that the onion is reckoned so useful in neuralgia 
wherever that distressing malad}’’ occurs. 

The onion has also great power in breaking up 
an incipient cold, as well as in ridding the system 
of a c(jld already upon it. For it is a splendid 
warmth-giver to the blood when eaten raw, and 
can impart such a glow of heat to the vital 
current as no other food-substance can give. Of 
course this is due to the hot acridity of the bulb, 
tlie cook will say. But it is piartly due to the 
veiy abundant carbon which the onion carries in 
its substance. This carbon is chemically of the 
same nature as the coal we put in our grates, and 
its action in the body is practically the same as 
the action of the coal in the firex>lace, since the 
carbon of the onion fires by natural combustion so 
soon as it comes in contact with the oxygen in 
the blood ; hence the great heat evolved which 
strengthens the system and aids it to drive out 
colds. Catarrhal j^atients derive enormous beneht 
from the onion, wliicli, during the influenza epi- 
demic the country lately passed through, was 
recommended by medical men as a good preventive 
and ciirer of the malady ; though many patients 
refused to touch the bulb owing to its impdoasant 
smell, pireferring instead to let the disease run its 
course and to take the risk of .succeeding weakness. 

It seems strange that the benefits of the kitchen- 
lily should not be held to outweigh its one un- 
pleasantness, But it is said that a slice of dry 
bread eaten after it will absorb iniich of the odour 
from the breath ; also that the eating of parsley 
is good for this, as well as the eating of a stick of 
celery (a form of parsley this, by the way) ; so 
none need refuse the onion because of its snielL 

It is interesting to make inquiry into the cause 
of this unfortunate quality of the onion. ‘It is. 
simply due to the presence in scnne quaxitity ' O 
another mineral matter in the bulb— sulphur. • It is 
this snlpliur that gives the onion, its germ-killing 
property, and makes . the bulb so very useful a’ 
medicinal agent at all times, but especially , in, 
spring, whicb used to be—aiid still is in many 
places — the season for taking brimstone and 
treacle in old-fashioned ' houses before ' sulphur 
tablets came, into .vogue.. 

Now, sulphur when xmited to hydrogen, one of- 
the gases of water, forms sulphuretted hydrogen, 
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and t-heii becomes a foul-smelling, welbnigli a 
fetid, compound. The onion, being so juicy, has 
a very large percentage of water in its tissues, 
and this, combining with the sulphur, forms the 
stroll gly-6cen ted and ofieiisive substance called 
sulphuret ot allyle, which is found in all the 
Alliums. This sulphuret of allyle mingles more 
especially with the volatile or aromatic oil of the 
onion ; it is identical with the malodorant principle 
found in asafcetida, which is almost the symbol 
of all smells that are nasty. The horse-radish, so 
much liked with roast-beef for its keen and biting 
property, and the ordinary mustard of our tables 
both owe their strongly stimulative properties to 
this same sulphuret of allyle, whicli gives them 
heat and, acridity, but not an offensive smell, 
owing to the different arrangement of the atoms 
in their Amlatile oils. This brings us to a most 
curious fact in nature, that most strangely, yet 
most certainly, constructs all vegetable volatile 
oils in exactly the same way — composes them all, 
whether they are the aromatic essences of cloves, 
. oranges, lemons, cinnamon, thyme, rose, verbena, 
turpentine, or onion, of exactly the same propor- 
tions, which are eighty-eight and a quarter of 
carbon to eleven and three-quarters of hydrogen, 
and obtains all the vast-seeming diversities that 
our nostrils detect in their scent simply by a 
different arrangement of the atoms in each vege- 
table oil. Oxygen alters some of these hydro- 
carbons ; sulphur other^s. 

As a bone-maker, as well as a food for brain- 
workers, Alli'im copa is unsurpassed by reason of 
the pliosphorus it holds. This phosphorus unites 
with the lime obUiincd from drinking-water to 
make phosphate of lime, the chief coiistilueni in 


bone-building. Bich in mineral matter, rich in 
oil, a warmth-giver, nervine, soporific, braiji-builder, 
bone-maker, germ-de.stroyer— 'wliat appetising food 
should be more in dietary than the onion, and 
what bulb should hold a higher place \ipon our 
tables? 

For the onion is appetising, spite of delicate 
no.ses. Served in slices with vinegar, pepper, and 
salt, what more savoury relish may be found for 
cold meats or cold fish than the kitchen-lily ? 
What salad is complete 'without it ? What would 
the cook do without her jar of pickled onion.s ? 
Cooking eliminates much of the ill odour, but 
renders the bulb less valuable as an article of diet 
than the raw onion is. Even the soaking in 
vinegar renders it le&s useful than the bulb fresh 
sliced. Every housewife knows the fried onion — 
that rich and savoury dish— and knows also that 
if she would have a rich brown colouring for her 
gravies she can find nothing better than the fried 
bulb, more especially if she includes a little of 
the skin in her frying. Tliis colouring is due 
the presence of carainelin, a black substance iden- 
tical with that found in burnt-sugar when fired 
for the making of ‘ black jack,’ the gravy-colour- 
ing, the value of which is well known to the 
maker of meat- extracts. This carainelin is due to 
the presence of carbon in the onion and sugar 
alike. ■ 

Sown in March, using an ounce of seed to each 
rood of ground, the main crop may be thhmcd 
six -weeks later ; for autumn salads more .seed 
may be sown in July and August. Boot and coal- 
ashes and a rich soil are loved by ilie bulb, which 
draw.s its supply of carbon from burnt refuse ; 
and plenty of moisture .should be given. 
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iEH o’clock had just struck when 
Barry returned to the hotel with 
a heart as light as that of a boy, 
and, walking into tlie piarlour, found 
it occupied by his friend Watson 
and the three others. 

MIere I am, you see, Mr Watson, just in time 
for a yarn and a smoke before I leave. Will you 
give me your key, please?’ 

ay, sonny,’ said the rumbling- voiced mate, 

• taking it from his pocket. ‘Hurry up. Welsh- 
■ rarebit in five minutes.’' 

changing his borrowed clothes, Barry 
iireht into his owii room and packed his one bag, 
./,#&h ’he at once carried downstairs. Fortunately 
the landlord nothing ; and, though he 
' had but three shillings in the world, his face 
ihidi^ted nothing but a supreme content when he 
' the old mate and his companions. 

Wefeh-yat^bit and its liquid concomitants 


having been duly disposed of, Barry ro.-e and luld 
his friends that, as lie must be on board his new 
ship by midniglit, and tbe.u had to write a hotter, 
be must leave tlicm. He now sljook liaiids all 
round, each niaji wishing him luck, 

Watson came to the door with him. ‘Oot all 
you 'want:, sonny? Anything 1 can do for you?’ 

‘Yes. Come into the side-parlour here, and 
I’ll tell you my yarn before I write that letter. 
I’ve a full hour, and I can do both in that 
time.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Watson in his deep voice as he 
vSeatel himself. 

‘Well, here it is— -the yarn, I mean. I came out 
here to Sydney two years ago, chief-ofiicer on the 
Maid of Judah. There 'were a lot of jsassengers. 
One family — an old gentleman, his wife, and 
daughter— and myself got ])retty thick.’ 

‘’Oomit of the daughter?’ 

Barry nodded. ‘Yea. The skipper was a lardy- 
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(la sort of a chap, and fell foul of me on account 
of talking to her too much ; so he told the girPs 
mother, who was a silly, brainless sort of a 
woman, and thought him a perfect gentleman. I 
knew him better. Between the two of them 
they made trouble enough for me, though the 
old gentleman stuck to me, and (iidn’t believe 
in the skipper. Anyway, the girl liked me 
best, you see.’ 

The old mate nodded. ‘IVe seen a lot of 
skippers like that. The way women— married 
women travellin’ alone especially — takes to such 
swabs is agin iiatur’. I don’t understand it— 
never could.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Barry, ‘one day, after we 
reached Sydney, the skip2')er and I came to Idows 
—over the girl. I asked for leave — told him I 
was going ashore to see the Maynards. He said 
something foul about the girl, and so I dropp(id 
it into him— knocked him off the break of the 
pooj^ on to the main-deck. He was nearly 
killed. I got two months in jail.’ 

Rumbling- voice nodded again. ‘ An’ o’ course 
the gal wouldn’t recognise you again. Don’t tell 
me, I know something about women.’ 

Barrj' smiled. ‘ But s/ie isn’t one of that sort, 
Mr Watson. Both she and her father used to 
come and see me ; the mother hated me. Of 
course, when I came out, the owners of the 
Maid of Judah wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me after spoiling the beauty of their 
curly -headed j)et skipper ; and so I was stranded 
for a bit. Bxit I soon got a berth as mate ou a 
brig called the Taioeraj trading between Tahiti, 
Valparaiso, and Sydney, I used to write to the 
girl (wliose mother had died meantime), amh I 
was putting by money. Then I got into another 
■ mess.’' ■ 

‘Woman?’ queried Watson, 2)uffiiig solemnly at 
his pipe. 

‘No,’ answered Barry hotly. ‘Didn’t I tell 
you that I used to write to her? I’m not one 
of that sort.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sonny. I’m an old fool. But 
what was the mess ? ’ 

‘I left the Taicmu— like a blind fool— at 
Tahiti, and sailed for the Paumotu group on a 
pearl-shelling cruise in a cutter. We ran ashore 
on a reef off Ahunui, and lost nearly every- 
tlhng, of course — ^I was half-owner — and lived on 
the Paumotus for nearly a year before I could 
get away to Auckland. Then I came to S^'clney 
—best place for another shi^a, you know ; but I 
couldn’t get one. Had to j)awn all my gear to 
keep myself going. Didn’t care to go and see 
her — you know, under the cix'cs.— afraid of the 
old woman; I didn’t know she was dead. Bo 
I booted it around trying to get a ship. How, 
liere comes the curious part of my yarn, I 
had hardly got a ship when I— just after I 
left you this evening— met Mr Maynard, He’s 
broke — ^lost all his money in a, mine or some- 


thing. She— the girl, I mean— bad to lake a 
berth in a drajxer’s shop. But I’ve seen her; 
and everything’s all right, and I’m as happy as 
a sand-boy. Let’s have something to drink. I 
must hurry off aboard, and write a letter to her.’ 

‘Steady, boy! steady about drinks;’ and the 
old man put his hand on Barry’s knee. ‘ I ’ll 
have a drink with you with pleasure; but I’ll 
pay for them. I don’t suppose you got much 
of an advance — did you, now? Ho-\v much have 
you left ?’ 

Barry laughed, and then told the old mate 
his story in detail, and confessed to having but 
three shillings left. 

‘Mr Barry, you’re a gentleman. I hope the 
girl is one of the right’ 

‘She is one’ began Barry. 

‘There — that’ll do, my boy. I’m sure she is; 
a girl who sticks to her father in tliat way 
vdll make the two ends and bight of a good 
wife. How, look here. I’ve a liiuidred or two 
in the Bank of Australasia here ; and if you 
want a tenner — ay, or two — you can have it 
straight away ; the landlord will cash a cheque 
for me.’ 

Barry grijxped the old sailor’s hand, 

‘You’re a “white man,” as they say here in 
Australia — a white man to the .baekhoiie, and I 
thank you sincerely — very sincerely ; but I don’t 
want it. Yet I’d like you to know Miss 
Maynard. Here is the address. I’m writing to 
her to-night, as soon as I get al.>oarcl; and I’ll 
let her know you are coming. I had no time 
to tell her a lieaj) of things— all about our 
being cast away on the Paimiotiis, and all the 
rest of it. How I must be olf— it’s jxast eleven, 
and I have jxromised to be on board at twelve. 
Wc sail at daylight,’ Then he gave his friend 
some particulars about the brig. 

Watson shook the young man’s hand warmly, 
and they parted. 

Half-an-hour later Barry was standing on the 
wharf, hailing the brig. A boat at once pushed 
off from her side and pulled in. The w^ind' by 
this time had greatly decreased in violence ; ,but 
it was still blowdng strongly, though the . sky 
was fairly clear and a few stars were showing. 

Jumj)ing into the boat— which was manned dxy 
four native sailors, and sttkTed by a thick-set, 
powerful white man, who was wrajjped in .h;. 
heavy coat, and who bade Barry a gruff ‘Good- 
evening’ — she was quickly slewed round,, and in 
a few minutes was alongside , again. Ho lights' 
were visible on deck ; but Cax^tain Eawlxngs .was 
standing in the waist smoking a. cigar. , , . ,1^ 

‘Ha! here 3"ou are, Mr Barry/ he plea- 
santly, shaking hands with his new officer. ' 
‘ Come below with me, please. Mr BarradaSj 
hoist in the boat as quickly as possible. Mr 
Barry, this is Mr Barradas, my second mate.’ ’ ' 

PolioTOig the captain, Barry entered the ;eabip/ 
which was large and well lighted; . A ' native 
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steward was in attendance ; at a sign froni Eaw- 
litjgs he brought decanters of spirits and two 
glasses, and placed them on the table. 

^Take a drink, Mr Barry. Let us drink success 
t-o-our/ voyage.’ ' 

‘Thank you,’ said Barry, and Rawlings clinked 
his own glass against his in a friendly fashion. 
Then, as lie set his glass down, the captain, still 
snhling in his pleasant manner, said, ‘That is 
your cabin there, Mr Barry ; the steward will put 
your things in. And now you’ll be surprised to 
hear that I’ve decided to get under way at 
once, instead of waiting for daylight. Steward, 
tell Mr Barradas to get ready to heave up.’ 

Barry’s face expressed his astonishment and dis- 
appointment — ^astoiiishment that the captain should 
choose a dark and boisterous night to take his 
dc^partiire, and disappointment at his thus being 
prevented from writing to Rose Maynard and 
sending his letter ashore. Rawlings was cpdck to 
note the change in his face, and his own features, 
too, underwent a sudden transforination. 

‘I expect my orders not to he questioned, Mr 
Barry,’ he said in a sharp, imperious tone. 

‘Certainly not-,’ assented Barry. ‘I am merely 
d.isappointed at lacing unable to write a very im~ 
^K)i’tant letter. That is all, sir.’ 

The captain’s smile was back in an instant. 

‘ Can you do it in a quarter of an hour ? ’ lie 
asked.-,;: 

‘Less than that; ten — five minutes will do. I 
can scribble a few lines at once if you will allow 
me. But how can I get it ashore V 
‘Oil, the Custom-House fellow', the tide-waiter, 
will take it for you. 1 ’ll put him ashore in the 
dinghy as soon as we begin to heave up. Be as 
quick as you can, please. Steward, bring wui ting 
gear for Mr Barry — quick,’ 

Whilst Barry hurriedly scribbled a few lines to 
Base telling her that the brig was putting to sea 
at that moment, and that he w'ould write her 
fully at the first, available opportunity^ Captain 
Baw'lings paced to and fro in the main cabin, 
waiting. 

‘Ah, finished already ? The tide-wvuter is asleep 
In his cabin, and I said I would not disturb him 
till the last moment. But 1 ’ll wake liim now.’ 

. ‘Thank you,’ said Barry, handing him the 
Mp uiji' letter. ‘Bhall I go for’ard now’*, sivV 

B| jj'l , • ‘L you please,’ answered Bawdings politely. 

' The moment Barry left the cabin the captain 
opened the letter, read it, smiled contemptuously, 
and closed it again. Then he too went on deck, 
and walked aft, 

‘Are you ready, bos’xxn'?’ he said to a man who, 
two' others, was standing by the dinghy : 
tdMK ;0h the port side. 

:/v‘Tten .lower away; and, here, put this letter 
in his pocket- ' Take him well up into the middle 
i down somewhere under 
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Just as the windlass pawls gave their first 
clink, the dinghy wa.s lowered, and in a few 
seconds shot out from the brig’s side. Beaching 
the wharf steps, one man jimqjed out and Iicbl 
the boat, whilst the other two lifted out the 
inaniinate figure of the Custom-House officer, 
carried him up the wharf, and laid liim down 
under the shelter of a housed-iii donkey-engine. 
Then one of them, the boatswain, thrust Barry’s 
letter into the man’s breast-pocket, and the two 
left him. In less than ten minutes the boat, w.as 
alongside again and lieing hoisted up. 

As the brig’s forefoot came over her anchor, 
Rawlings, who gave his orders very quietly', 
waited for a favourable moment. A gust of wind 
canted her head away from the sliore of the 
little bay, and in a few’ seconds her anchor %vas 
a-trip, and, under her fore and main topsails and 
headsails only, the Malvina rvore round, and began 
to slip through the whaler. 

As soon as the anchor wus secun^d Bawdings 
came for’ard and stood beside his thief mate, 
•\ratehing the shore iiglits. 

‘Tliat’ll do, Mr .Barry. We’re all right now. 
With this westerly we won’t run foul of anything 
coming up the harbour. Leave a couple of iliese 
native chaps here on the lookout ; they can see 
through a stone wall.’ 

In less than an hour the luig was Itetweeu the 
Heads, and then Rawlings told Burry to make 
more, sail, and gave the helmsman his coiu'se, 
E.N.E. 

As the mate called out to the hands to 
the topjgallant sails, and half-a-dozen men sprang 
aloft, the captain turned to Barry, 

‘Oh, I had quite forgotten those jail-bir<ls. 
Bos’un, bring a light. Come with me, Mr Barry ; 
and,’ he added, ‘bring one of these willi you,’ as 
he took a helaying-pin out of the rail. 

Wondering udnit was now afoot, Barry followed 
the skipper to the deck-house, tlie after-piart of 
which was used as a sail-locker. The dot»r was 
locked. 

‘ ETold that light up, bos’uii,’ said Rawlings 
quietly, as he took a key from liLs ])0(diet an‘i 
opened the door. ‘ Now tlien, men, come out, and 
look smart about it,’ 

One by one the iom\ ruffianly fellows whom 
Barry had seen on the wharf in the afternoon 
came out. The tallest of tliem, with a sullen look 
at the captain, muttered something under his 
breath. 

‘None of that, now,’ s<iid Rawlings, and quick 
as lightning he dealt the man a smashing blow on 
the head with the iron belay ing-pin. He fell full- 
length upon the deck, and lay there motionless. 
Rawlings looked at him with calm unconcern, 
‘Take him for’ard,’ he said in drawiing tones to 
the other three^ ‘and take 'svarning, too. Let me 
see one of you but look sideways at me or any 
of my officers, and you ’ll get a surprise. Off you 
go.’ 
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Sliortly after four-bells bad struck, as tlie cbief- 
mate was seated on the skylight smoking his 
pipe and thinking of the unnecessary violence of 
Captain Rawlings, Barradas, who had the watch, 
stoj)ped in front of him. 

‘Don’t you care about turiiing in?’ he asked 
civilly. 

‘ No, I don’t feel a bit sleepy ; in fact, I ’ll be 
glad when it’s eight-bells.’ • 

The second mate nodded j took a couple of 
turns up and down the deck, and then stopped 
again. ‘ What do you think of the Mahina ? She 
can sail — eli?’ 

‘She does seem very fast.’ 

‘Fastest vessel in the Pacific for her size, but 
a bit overmasted. Think I can give her the 
royals now ; the wind is taking olf, and sea going 
down fast.’ Then, after he had given the necessary 
ordens, he began again : ‘ Heard you were mate 

of tlie Tawera^ mister J 

Barry nodded. 

‘ Then you ’re used to Kanakas and their ways ? ’ 
—this half-cpiestioningly, haif-afiiriuingly. ‘ These 
c]iap.s here — most of them, anyway — ^are Kanakas. 
Good sailor-men, too. Better than tliose swabs 
we had to shove in the sail-locker until we got 
to sea. But I dare say we ’ll knock some work 
out of them.’ 

‘Did they try to run away, then?’ 

Barradas grinned. ‘We didn’t give ’em the 
chance. We’re short-handed as it is.’ 

‘I heard that half-a-dozen of your men had 
bolted,’ said Barry. 

‘Did you? IWiy, who told you? Oh, the 
wharf policeman. Yes, that’s right enough. We 
did lose six men. They were six of our best 
lueu, too — Pcnrliyn Islanders,’ Then he rpiickly 
moved away, and, thrusting liis hands in his 
])Ockets, seemed deeply interested in the man who 
was loosing the fore-royal. 

Presently Rawlings came on deck, and said to 
Barradas: 

‘Poor Tracey is dead. He breathed his last a 
few minutes ago.’ Then he addressed Barry : 

‘My poor mate is dead, Mr Barry.’ 

Barry jumped up in astonishment. ‘ I ’in sorry 
to hear that, sir. I had no idea he was on 
hoard,’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow,’ replied Rawlings ■ quietly ; 
‘he refused to go ashore. In fact, he pleaded so 
hard with me that I could not resist Ms vdshes. 
He hated the idea of dying in a hospital, so I 
gave way to him.’ 

‘What was his illness?’ 

Rawlings hesitated a moment, and then answered : 
‘ I might as well tell you, though only 
Barradas and myself are aware of the cause of 
his death. Two days ago he shot himself in a fit 
of depression. I had two doctors off at once to 
see him ; but they both told me that he could not 
possibly live, and that even to move him ashore 
would hasten the end. Now, will you come below ? ’ 


With a curious but yet undefined feeling of 
dissatisfaction, Barry went below with the captaiu, 
wdio, taking off his cap, opened the door of one 
of the staterooms, and motioned to his chief- 
officer to follow. 

Lying in the bunk of the stateroom, which 
was w'eU lit up, >vas the figure of a man, who, 
when Eawdings lifted the sheet which covered hk 
face — handsome even in death — appeared to Barry 
to have been about thirty years of age. Round 
the forehead and upper part of the head was a 
bandage. This Rawdings lifted and showed Barry 
a bullet-hole in the left temple; then, covering 
up the dead man’s face again, he stepped out into 
the main cabin, and motioned Barry to a seat. 

‘Sit dowm, Mr Barry. You must listen to .me 
foi* a. few minutes, and I shall now quickly 
explain to you one or two things that may have 
apyieared soniewdiat strange to you since yon 
joined the ship. I have had a very great deal of 
trouble — trouble that iny officers have shared with 
me. But I must tell you the story in detail, 
painful as it is for me to relate it. Indeed, 
neither Barradas, myself, nor the boatswain — the 
only three remaining out of the ship’s original 
company — care to speak of it, for death and 
disaster have followed us tliroiigliout. 

‘When Tracey joined mo in Honolulu, as mate 
he was accompanied by his wife, a young Aus- 
tralian lady, to whom he was deeply attached, 
tie wus anxious to j)ay .fur her accomuiodation 
during the cruise ; hut to this I would not 
consent. I sa^v he "was simply overjoyed at her 
being allowed to sail with hi in. 

‘ I bought this vessel intending to rim liar 
among the Marshall and Caroline Islands in the 
usual trade ; you kno’w — eoco-riut oil, turtle-shell, 
and sharks’ fins. After leaving Honolulu w'c 
cruised among the eastward islands, and did well 
— so w’(?ll that ’we nearly filled the ship. Then 
we stood away for the Carolines, and on our w‘ay 
ran into Port LCde on Strong’s Island to w'oofl 
and Avater. It was after we left there that Tmeey 
lost his wife. Poor girl ! her end was a terrible 
one.’ He sighed, and then resumed : ‘ A very 
terrible end — she was lost overboard. But let' me 
tell the whole story. 

‘MTiilst we %vere lying at anchor at Lcle we 
met an old trader there, with whom Tracey and 
myself frecpiently spent an evening. One night 
when we weve talking together over various 
matters, the old man — ^who was very ill at ' the 
time — told us he had a secreib to reveal if ; we 
made it wx)rth his wdiile. Knowing him as I had 
for many years as an honest old fellow', I listened . 
with interest to what he- had to say, and in. a 
few' minutes he had satisfied Tracey and myself 
that he knew of the existence of one of the 
richest peaiiing-grounds in the Pacific ; and, pro- 
vided he could find partners who would deal 
squarely with him, he would disclose the 
locality. His poverty had prevented him. from 
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niying a vessel and returning to the island, 
wluch was only a week’s sail from Lfile ; but as 
the years went by, and his prospect of buying a 
\ easel seemed as far off as ever, he determined to 
seek the aid of others. As a proof of his state- 
rnents,^ he not only showed us a dozen or so of 
splendid pearl-shells, but also a score or two of 
magnificent pwrls. Some of these he entrusted 
to me to sell for him in Sydney. I have, at his 

request, kept a few for myself. Let me show 
ilieni t;a you.’ 

presently returned 
.< . IX 01 Bight pearls, all of which were cer- 

tainly splendid specimens. Placing them on the 
^rlet tablecloth, lie pushed them over to Barry 
to e.xamine. •' 

They certainly are beauties. I Ve .seen larn-er 
and^ better in the Paumotns when I was m the 
Tatmra, said Larry; ‘but anyway that lot is 
^ worth four hundred or five hundred pounds.’ 

, Eawlings nodded. ‘Well, to cut a long story 
short, we came to an agreement «dth the old 
man, whereby L was to find divers, and provide 
^ worinig expenses, boats, and the necessary 

E%s-r,ir¥L.Tr.“'..it 

. A Taking the old man on board— the poor old 

U uT tT" liealth, blit was 

cnldishly anxious, as he said, “to smell the smell 

^jdney. Fiom the very first Gurney became 
weaker, and on the fourth or fifth d-jv nnf i 

wd ™ to 1. dM a,"t ^.ud V : 

ttoiigh the night. We tiled to cheer hini up • 

^ hut he^ only shook his head, and requested us m 
commit to paper the e.xact bearings if the patches 
of the pearl-shell beds in the hJoirim t 
doomed never to see again. This was°done aiid Im 
then requested that, as Tracey’s wife had nursS 
him dnnng the time he wks on hoard wW 
would have been his .share of the profits of our 
coming venture should be given to her as £ h " 
not a relatl™ or connection in the 'vo Id krfy 
m the morning he had breathed his last 
; We buned the old feUow that afternoon and 
dmost immediately afterwards dii-ty weathm ea£ 
up from the northward, and by iine o’clocrw! 
were driving along under an 1X 3^ I TlZ 
rate. Tracey was below, and £ Z on £ck udth 
■ Sfradas, who liad taken the wheel fm a ? 
.minutes to allow the ® 

;to lend a handTt ZLTh ?'th"“ 

: and stood 'at tie stem will 

WM a frequent habit of hers. Neithef 
,i further notice of her after sbr. iv, J 

ramaAed that, the cabin was very s utfv-w £ 
innmng bef<®e tfee wind at thn «„ ’'®re 

iaifittt® lat T • “ ® About five 


tfwt mrs Iracey had disappeared. He gave the 
alarm m an instant, for he knew she had not 
gone below, and must have fallen overboard 
witaout a cry. 

‘In bnuging-to, to lower a boat, our decks 
were twice filled, and this caused mucli delay, 
loor Tracey nearly went mad, and both he and 
the boatswain searched for her all night in two 
oats, whilst we burnt eveij blue light on board, 
and then kept a flare going till daylight— all 
without a,rail. We were then about five miles 
west of Pleasant Island; ound Tracey had a wild 
lope that his wife, who was a splendid swimmer, 
might have kept herself afloat and succeeded in 
reaching the land, which is densely populated. 
_lo iflease him, I sent the boats ashore, and made 
mqiuries Irom the natives; but, of course, timre 
as not the slightest hope— she must have hurt 
lerself when she fell, and simk at once, or else 
she coixld not have failed to have been seen or 
iieard by one of the two boats. 

‘The rest of the voyage was sad enough in ail 

ag®nn. The mw, too, began to get the idea that 
ne were to be an milucky ship, and eventiiallv 
leeame gloomy, discontented, and finally almost 
mutinous. I dropped a good many of them at 

othus m tbcir places-ju.,t the sort of men 1 
wanted for divers and boat-work. At Leviika 1 

the'^£ -T Is^^^Jm's-the best divers in 

the laciho; but the other fellows contaminated 

Puo^’tc^ ’■’olted fi-om mo in Sydnev. 

Pool liacey took all our misfortunes aery much 
to heart, for,^ in addition to his grief at £ : 

OSS of his avife, he imagined that we should fiml 

LaSr" Providence 

^a^oon. He had been amry quiet and depre-iseil 
lor some days; but I never imagined that’ln'^ 

ni”ht hr£l Hoavevei- one 

Liit- .Uij to 

feel Ilia loss most keeiilv, T on>j j 

resumed Eawlings, laying down liis 
sighing as he stroked his pointed beard"^ AvpII 

f\ ,1;® to. for h« „ Zt: to 

I have just said, the doctors gaa®e no hone f ™ ? 
the first. When he became couscio^-S™ 

^ y on the following day-and was told 

l»ad no chance of life, he took it very niftlv 
hut ,he begged me to Ipt ln‘m ^ <iiiietiy , 

^ i-o lec nini remain on the shiii 

a. tofo» Bid'A.i'SS. t “‘t 

to his wishes TVijutt n * .4 ^ ^ Jioldeci 

f hen, besides being m\- ehi'f.f 

h. ri““ '-‘to. 

Barry nodded. ‘Hard linea’ 
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^Hard lines indeed. Now you ^\dll see liow I 
■was situated. Poor Tracey, urging me almost 
with las dying breath to put to sea, my solemn 
promise to him that I would do so the moment I 
could get men to replace those who had run 
away, and my own anxiety — all these things 
tended to irritate and upset me. To get men at 
the Government shipping-oflice meant a delay of 
perhaps three or four days ; to obtain a suitable 
man as mate might have meant a week. During 
this time poor Tracey’s death would have still 
farther complicated matters, and hindered the 
Muhina from putting to sea. I had picked tip 
those four loafing scoundrels you saw me bring 
aboard only an hour or two before I met you ; 
and, just before I did meet you, I had decided to 
give Tracey’s berth to Barradas, and promote the 
boatswain to second mate. However, I did meet 
you, and very glad I am of it, for I am sure we 
sliall x^uU together.^ 


‘I am sure of it,’ answered Barry, who now 
felt a sy.mx)atliy for the man. 

‘T must tell you,’ added Eawlings presently, 
with a smile, |that I’m not much of a na-\dgator ; 
and as Barradas is no bettei-, I shall rely on you, 
aa I did on Tracey.’ 

GCertainly, sir.’ 

After a few minutes more of conversation, in 
which Rawlings outlined his |)lans for the trading 
and pearling operations, and showed Barry a large** 
scale chart of Arrecifos Lagoon in the Caroline 
Islands, which was the brig’s destination, the two 
men parted for the night. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following 
morning the brig was laid to, the crew ranged 
upon the deck, and the body of her former chief- 
olhcer was carried up from the cabin by two native 
seamen and committed to the deep), Rawlings 
reading the service for the burial of the dead at 
sea.' 


THE KING OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLAKDH 

By Thomas Leandek. 



|OST of us have heard at school of 
the Gahqnigos Islands, for does not 
the equator xmss through the 
group? Not one pierson in a 
thousand, however, renews his ac- 
quaintance even with the name, so 
perhaps it would ]:)e well to give a brief descrip- 
tion of the archip>elago. 

The islands, which have an estimated area of 
over two thousand square miles, lie off the coast 
of Ecuador, the country to which they belong. 
They are distant about six hundred miles from 
the port of Guayaquil, whence a small schooner 
sails at irregular intervals for Chatham Island. 
The group is volcanic, and two active volcanoes 
have, lately been observed, one in xill^emarle and 
one in James Island. The climate is delightful, 
and it is almost impossible to realise that the 
equator is practically under one’s feet. 

In former times the islands were frequently 
visited by buccaneers for the purpose of careening 
their ships and giving their men a run ashore. 
More lately the South Sea whalers used the 
islands as a port of call; and some of their 
wells, dug out of solid rock, still remain at Tagus 
Gove in Albemarle Island. 

The only island now inhabited is Chatham; 
but settlements have been made on others at 
various times, notably on Charles Island. As a 
result there are numerous wild cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, and horses, to say nothing of any number 
of donkeys. The latter are fine, upi-standing 
animals, very quick and alert. Indeed, it is hard 
to believe that they are of the same race as the 
wretched creatures we see in England. Unfortu- 
nately the settlers were not content with import-. 


ing these, but added a few dogs, wliich have 
multiplied to an astounding extent, and have 
played havoc amongst the calves and piorkers.- 
Far worse, they have exterminated the gigantic 
tortoise, for which Galiip>agos was famous, and 
from Avhich its name is derived — galtij,agm 
being the Sp)anish for tortoise. In 1897 we met 
an American scientific exp)edition that had been- 
over nearly all the islands. They had,, witli very- 
great labour and after long search, secured four 
or fi\'e specimens, and the party was unaiiiinoiis 
in saying that these must be the last of their 
race. These tortoises -were to be takeii to Ban 
Francisco, sent by special train across to Ne-iv 
York, and thence shipped to Tring Park for 
Lord Rothschild’s museum there. 

1?he waters of Galapagos abound in fish of 
many different kinds. Most of them give good 
sport on a stout sea-rod ; . but the nimierous 
sliarlvs cause tlie loss of much tackle. They are' 
so voracious that when a fish is hooked the odds 
are that it will be bitten in two by a sliark 
before it can be got into the boat. , . > ■ 

111 the lagoons and. on any water that is found 
inland there are fair numbers of :teal and. plover. 
Many flamingoes are to be seen paddling in the 
shallows, and very pretty they rare. : Seals are : 
plentiful, as axe turtle. The rooky beaches are 
almost alive with crabs, and are also frequented 
by the huge, black, ugly iguanas.. ..The sea 
iguana is black ; his inland brother is alwys 
green. There are many small birds to be seen ; ' 
the most striking is the cardinal-bird, so call^- 
from its extremely brilliant colour. 

To come to the ^king -of the island®^ ha’s, 
taken a long time, so .let me hiirry on* -Ifa 
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aiicliored one day in 1898 at Wreck Bay, Gbatliam 
Island, and a desolate spot it looked. Tke only 
sign of life was a horse standing near a ram- 
shackle hut on the beach. The island seemed to 
be made of lava boulders, and looked somewhat like 
a heap of coke. Before lo3ig, however, a clumsy 
boat was seen to be leaving the beach. Two men 
came on board ; and, by mustering all our know- 
ledge of Spanish, we made out that the owner of 
the place had invited us to go up to his hacmida: 
Three of us eagerly accepted the invitation. 

On landing we found horses awaiting us at the 
hut, so we set off along a very rough road. Soon 
alter leaving the beach the brush grew %"ery 
thick, so that the trail was shut in by an almost 
impenetrable wall of vegetation. Many of the 
shrubs bore brilliant yellow or red flowers. After 
about live miles riding, all uphill, we came to 
the outskirts of the liacienda. The country here 
became entirely different. Large open fields sur- 
rounded us. The grass grew very luxuriantly. 
Farther, on we could see rolling, grassy clowns. 
It was like England, after our cruise along the 
sandy coasts of Chili and Peru, Soon we came 
to sugar plantations, and then emerged into the 
settlement itself. We rude up to a large building 
that bore in half-obliterated letters the ambitious 
name of El Progreso. Here we were welcomed by 
the Ccing’ of the island, Seilor Manuel Cohos. 

Seuor Cobos is an Ecuadorian by birth. He 
speaks several languages, and has travelled ext:en- 
sively in Europe. We were taken up to the 
veranda, and at once provided with long glasses 
of a drink called hull^ which j^roved very refresh- 
ing. From the veranda we overlooked the settle- 
, ment, and could also see the sugar-mill and a 
, large part of the plantations. Tliere are about 
three hundred inhabitants. Practically all the 
men lU'e convicts, and, judging from their faces, I 
should say every one is a potential murderer. 
There are a good many women and children. 
Borne of the women are also convicts, and some 
have followed the fortunes of their lords and 
masters. They live in small thatched huts, about 
ten people to a hut on an average. All seemed 
happy and contented. After all it was not a bad 
life— plenty of food and a magnificent climate. 
Benor Cobos told us that sickness is practically 
unknown. Order is maintamed by a force of | 
nine or ten policemen — a very small number ' 
■when the character of the population is taken 
into account. The men are all provided with the 
' indispensable machete, but of course they have 
-no firearms, so tliait when one becomes outrageous 
he is quietly ^p>otted’ by the police, secure in 
their possession of carbines, 
j CdijQS proposed a ride round the estate, 

ahd -We -gladly assented ; whereupon orders were 
given to saddle El Diablo and Phosphorus, and 
anotjier animal with an equally terrifying name ! 
As our horsemanship is far from good, we rather 
shivered. Luckily ' it turned out that the names 


were the only fiery things about our steeds. We 
set out after Seilor Cobos, and were followed ])y 
a retainer bearing large vessels full of hull. At 
every gate or stoppage our Ganymede would 
gallop up, and we had to swig anotliei’ glass. 

Soon after leaving the settlement we began tit 
climb the downs. The whole estate is enclosed 
in a huge ring-fence. Inside are cattle and 
horses in great numbers ; outside are greater 
numbers of the wild cattle. Lo3ig lines of lime- 
trees, laden with yellow fruit, cut up the great 
fields. We rode to the top of a ridge, and halted 
to enjoy the view and the breeze. On one side 
lay the blue Pacific, stretching away to the un- 
broken horizon, with here and there patclies of 
white where the long rollers broke in spouting 
surf against the rocks. On the other side green 
fields extended to the long lines of dark-green 
banana-trees and the waving fields of sugar-cane. 
The cool breeze that swept in from a thousand 
leagues of ocean was almost intoxicating in its 
freshness. Howtn'er, as had to be on bo.‘ii‘d the 
ship by four, we had to jog on. We passed through 
long avenues of banana-trees, and tlirougli fields 
of sugar-cane, and finally got back to El Progreso, 
Time was too sliort to allow us to visit the 
coffee-plantation and the. other parts of tlie estate. 
We were assured tliat Gaid].)Ugos coffe.e is e<{ual to 
any in the world, and certainly it wtudd havi* 
been hard to beat the cup we had after lunch. 
Seilor Cobos gave us a \'ery nice repast, with 
about a dozen varieties of r-egetables, many fruits, 
some of wliidi we had not seen, I’lefore, and 
several kinds of chillies, one of the latter nearly 
taking the skin off my t(mgue. 

After lunch we were given a fifty -pound bag 
of coffee, and bags of limes and oranges ; indeed, 
we had to take away samjfies of nearly all the 
prodircts of the island. 

Sehor Cobos told us that he was going to in 
Paris for the Exposition, and that he was taking 
over an exhibit from the Galajxigos. At last we 
had very reluctantly to talce leave of our genial 
host and jog back to Wreck Bay, where the slu]^ 
was only arvaiting our arrival to sail for Callao. 


SUNSET moil BOAE’S HILL, NEAE OXFOED. 
M.AR.VELLotis vision 1 How the spangled sky 
Pays its mute reverence to the setting sun, 

Its evening worship wOien the day is done, 

And all tlie golden clouds in order lie I 
Such perfect silence and due symmetry 
lleigiis in the living West, and searcely one 
Of all who daily see the day’s eoui'se run 
Looks on tlie sacred service reverently. 

And now the sun is set, and the pale night 
Draws its gray curtain o’er the flickering West 
That bids the sun adieu as to a guest 
Watched till at length he passes out of sight ; 

Yet the dull workers of the earth w'ork on, 

For w'hom the siin through all the day has shone. 

K A. S. J. 
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CRICKET CAPTAINCY. 


g| REALLY good captain Avill first 


-VYin tlie toss and tlim win tlie 
matcli ; but siicli captains, like good 
single-gut salmon-casts, are rare. 

It may be interesting to begin this 
article with a subject hitherto un- 
touched in the chronicles of cricket. I refer 
to the Bogy-man. He is to be found in every 
cricket circle ; but he is most frequently to be met 
with amongst the public school elevens — at Eton, 
Harrow, Fettes, or Loretto. It comes about in 
this way. One boy at Eton will remark to another, 

^ Have you heard of the new Harrow bowler ? He 
can make a ball break both ways, and can send you 
down a shooter at any time he pleases.’ That ’s 
the Bogy -man ; and the story spreads from 
public school to public school until this fortunate 
Harrow howler is well upon the way to getting 
out the tail of the other public school elevens he 
may play against befoi’e they have j>ut on tlieir 
pads and come in to the wicket to take guard. 
Then there are many well-known cricketers I 
could name who keej) a private Bogy-man of 
their own, as other men keep a private hansom- 
cab. .■ , . . ■ 

I remember a captain of Loretto School — he 
afterwards got into the Oxford eleven, and was 
for a time one of the most reliable batsmen 
playing for the county of Middlesex—who would 
tell you that he couldn’t jjlay some professional 
bowler, perhaps naming one. in the Lancashire or 
Nottinghamshire eleven ; but when the match 
came off, and he, had played a fe^v overs from 
Ills Bogy-man, the bogy element vanished, and 
the scoring-board told a different tale. 

Perhaps no man has ever bowled better for 
England than A. G. Steel. Playing against him 
once, I had uj)on my side his brother, D. Q, Steel. 
Winning the toss, we sent him in fi.rst ; and in 
the opening over he hit A. G. out of the ground 
for six, making in all some seventy rims, and we 
won the match. I think that six in the first 
over did it; but, you see, brothers never will 
believe in the Bogy-man. 
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It may be that there is some bowler you fear. 
When you go in to hat make the best use of your 
height ; play without affectation, with j^atience, 
with a straight hat ; and this howler you fear 
may after all prove to he only a Bogy -man. 

It has fallen to iny lot to captain many cricket 
elevens, sometimes playing forty matches in a 
single season ; and, recalling the memories of 
thirty years, I am impressed with one thing — 
that if you are to he succevssful as a captain you 
must rely upon yourself. No one iii your eleven 
can tell you at the critical moment what to do, 
for the simi^le reason that no one has to follow' 
the game with the same attention. No other has 
the responsibility. It is the responsibility that 
fixes your attention. I have sometimes c<aptained 
an eleven ivitli the year’s captain of the Oxford 
or Cambridge University eleven upon my side. 
Here, you ivould say, was an excellent oppor- 
timity for wliat the doctors in Plarley Street call 
a consultation ; you need not trouble yourself. 
Should you ask the captain of the light-blues or 
the dark-hlues, it is not unlikely you will find he 
has been ivatcliing a drift of cloud, and thinking 
hoiv it resembled the smoke from the cigarette, 
he threiv away when he left the pavilion. 

You have to deal ivith two batsmen ; and from 
your mind there must never be absent the one 
thought how you are to get them out. They are 
like two men who have come up for an examiiia- . 
tion, and you wdsh to pluck them. You may- 
pluck them upon papers they have been reading 
for months ; but your best chance will he to 
question them upon some subject uinthought of by ; 
their coach. If they have been accustomed to fast ' 
and medium pace bowling, give them slow rotmd- 
arm ; if to sloiv and medium pace bowling, gii^e ■ 
them fast bowding—the faster the better, , 

Perhaps you had the good fortune to be at ; 
Lord’s cricket-ground upon the 12th of July . 
last year, when D. L. A. Jeplison bowled for the 
Gentlemfen of England against the Players. From;: 
Jephson's first over it was evident that a paper 
had been discovered which the profesBionai 
Ecsemd,] ■ ' ' June 2S, 1900. . 
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placers had neglected to read; and tlie under- 
hand bowler plucked them one after the other. 
IlijEl'i His analysis cannot too often be written do-\m: 

18 overs, 7 maidens, 21 runs, 6 wickets. Now 
that he has been elected captain of the Surrey 
• eleven, let ns hope he may occasionally put 

SIA!''' ' himself on to howl first ; it will save time, taking 

I'v //;!•, the advice which Priscilla, the Puritan maiden of 

If;-/ 1 Plymouth, gave to John Alden—to ‘speak for 

fii:;!!' If you are to have the captaincy of an eleven, 

' the eleven should be chosen by yourself. If you 

. '.E" are to captain Winchester, Rugby, Trinity College 

, (Glenalinond), or Blair Lodge, it is by you that 
J the eleven should be selected. Lancelot should 

1^ . • , choose liis lance for the tournameiifc, and no 

If lit; ii other. If you wish the best possible eleven for 

!; Surrey or Lancashire, leave the selection to the 

I i;,!-''* ■ captain. I wiU go further, and say that if the 

5' , '; ' eleven has to be chosen to play against the 

Australians, it mil be best chosen by the man 
ft. who is to captain the team. Naturally enough, 

^ you say to me, ‘What about a committee?’ 

IjJlj; I' There is a certain place that will be found to be 

paved with many things; one will be committees. 
|!5|I i' ’ I have had my share of them. I have been one 

of three chosen at a gathering of the cricket clans 
55 |h| ■' i' to choose elevens foi' certain matches. It works 

in this way ; three men have been selected from 
’ the Surrey eleven; two men are brought forward 
1 from Lancashire, and as the Lancashire captain 

I/:!"' ' ■ voted for the three Surrey men, one good turn 

yfrl ; ^ deserves another, and the Surrey Ceaptaiii votes 

|||‘j ' * for the two Lancashire men. It may seem an 

lilfl - ' exaggeration of the circumstance to put it in this 

; way ; hut I fear that more or less it is tlie truth. 

| i|] • : If you wish anything mismanaged, put it into 

the hands of a committee. In the event of Lord 
-lii* i<‘ Hawke, captain of Yorkshire, being elected to the 

liii .. '■ captaincy of a- team against the Australians, I 

would rather leave the selection of tlie team to 
, ' him than to any committee in England, Trafalgar, 

,’i| ■I' , Waterloo, the long series of victories in the 

' ^ • ■■" Franco- Prussian war, were not the work of com- 

liil ■ j;; mittees; these victories were in each case won 

il ' ‘ unfettered, working upon liis own 

i 'M ; . ’ Ydien your team are practising batting, there 

^'1 ■ -'m ' should not be too many men bowling at one 

■ ‘time; never more than three. The difficulty is 
1 'E to get men to play in practice as they play in 

y a match. ‘Play every ball you get in practice as 
’ : ; you would play the first ball you receive in a 

'■ ;y: / '■’ , match/ should be 'written up on the walls of the 
of every public school in England. If 
you are to have two bowlers^ choose a fast and 
' a? sloyr.- I once batted in practice through the 

bowlers— a fast, a slow, and a medium 
restdt of this was that in a match I 
^ difficulty in finding the ball mth which to 

" ^ ■ ^ , ■ 


out— an episode in our cricket career with which 
we are all only too familiar. 

Encourage your men to practise bowling, espe- 
cially those amongst them wlio are bad bowlers. 
Every man in an eleven vshould be able t.o bowl. 
I am not sure but that there is altogether too 
much attention paid to the good bonders ; in 
fact, I have known captains who never gave the 
bad ones a chance until the match was lost, 
wdien they would discover, too late, the. error of 
their ways. YTien you liave the captai.ncy of a 
team, try a bad bowler occasionally— Just for an 
over ; bad bowling sometimes produces wonder- 
fully bad batting, Tlie converse of tlie proposi- 
tion is also true, that good bowling is apt to 
produce first-class batting. The great thing, after 
all, that we have to bear in mind is that we do 
not wish to ‘set’ the balsman ; we wish to get 
him out. When I was taught to play whist I was 
told that if I was in doubt I was to play trumps ; 
wlien you are in doulit change your bowlers. 

If you are a schoolmaster at a public school, 
and have tlie opportunity to teach boys to bowl, 
let them first learn to bowl a good length, then 
show them how to make a ball break from leg, 
and then how to make it break from the offi 
Wlien yon teach them this as yon leach them 
Greek and mathematics 'we shall again see Eng- 
land beating Australia, and not the. fiasco of last 
year, wdien we were told that Eng’laml was 
■waiting 'I’or bad wickets. I am glad to say that 
England waited in vtiin. 

It is not difficult to get men to j>ractise bat- 
ting and bowling ; the trouble is to get them 
to practise fielding. The headmaster of Loreito 
)School always gave the preference to a boy for 
the eleven who -was a good field. He used to say 
it was all very well for a boy to go in and make 
thirty runs ; but if lie dropped one or two 
catches, resulting in three times his score heing 
made by some batsman ,npun the other side, it 
is to be doubted if he was a profitable ven- 
ture for his side. Every member of an eleven 
should practise catching for a few minutes eaedi 
day throughout the season. I reinemlier a fielder 
at mid-ofi^ — of all places the easiest in which to 
liold a catch —dropping one that came to him 
medium 23ace and not too high. He infuimied me 
afterwards that it was tho first catch of miy sort 
he had liad that season. I told Iiim that the 
long-suffering Roliespierre. had sent many a man 
to the guillotine for less. 

As captain you must have courage, like 
D’Artagnan or Herve Riel (there was no fear in 
‘those frank eyes of Breton blue’). You must 
never know what it is to he beaten. 

In cricket it is at times hard to aay wdien we 
are beaten. .Playing once at Parti ok against the 
West of Scotland, we won the toss ; and, going 
in first, w^'ere all out for some sixty runs. To 
make matters worse, they succeeded in getting 
twenty rims without the loss of a wicket. Forty 
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runs to be got, and ten wickets to fall. One of 
their team, J. S. Carriek, held the record for the 
liighest score in a single innings. We changed 
the bowling at each end, put on a slow roiind- 
arin bowler at one end and a fast tmderhand 
bowler at the other ; and in little more than an 
hour they were all out, and Ave had won the 
match with a few runs to spare. The sIoav 
boAvler AV'as A. E. Don Waiichope, famous in the 
story of Eugby foot1:)all ; and the fast underhand 
bowler Aras Gordon Caldwell, the first winner of 
the Spencer Cup for Trinity College (Glenaimond). 

Sometimes our courage is tested to the point 
tliat we liaA^e to call our philosophy to our aid. 
The Sheriff-Suhstitute of Dumfries and myself 
once distinguished ourseh^es in a match against the 
county of Peebles, and we Avere asked to jday for 
tbeni in the most important match of the season. 
It Avas a county match, so we could not refuse ; 
but AA^e proA^ed a sad disappointment to the 
county of Peebles, as in four innings Are failed 
to contribute a solitary run to their score. The 
good people of Peeldes neA^er asked us to play for 
them again. I trust that such a painful re- 
miniscence may nei^er be yours ; but if by any 
chance it sliould, yon must not be doAvn-hearted. 
Next morning you aauU find that the oinnihuses 
are running in Piccadilly all the same. 

When your bowlers liaA^e pointed out to the 
fielders the positions in AAdiich they AAUsh them to 
stand, you must be on your guard, and see that 
they keep in their places. Borne men AAd.ll move 
if the^?- get the chance, especially if they Imwe 
to liedd out a long innings played a left- 
hand bat like F. G. J. Ford. The continual 
moAung for the single run upsets them like a sea- 
Amyage,.'. 

With regard to the order of going in, you Avill 
iind it interesting to place a number ojiposite to the 
name of each meinlier of your side, so to speak, 
as representing liis A^alue. In this Avay, your 
most reliable l)atsraan Avill be represented by the 
number, eleA^en, your second best by the iiumher 


ten, and so doAvii to the last man, who aauII be 
distinguished by the unit. The most difficult 
bowling Avill come in the first liour or tAvo, so 
send in your best batsmen to meet it. Do not 
send in first numbers efeen and seven; send in 
eleA^en and. ten. Lord Eoberts Avill tell you that 
ten battalions are better than seven. It freq^uently 
happens that in the last innings yon have to get 
a certain nujnber of runs in a limited time. 
Number six is a mighty hitter without much 
defence, and some one may suggest that you 
should send him in. It is a fine point ; for niy 
OAAm part, I Avould rather send in elcA’-eu and ten, 
and tell them to force the pace. 

I haA^e many times been asked the question 
as to Avhere to place a reaUy had fielder;, the 
stereotyped ansAver is, ‘Put him short-leg.’ The 
unspeakable tragedies AA^e have all AAutnessed at 
short-leg ! There is a pathos about it all, for 
short-leg is always very sorry, and he has the 
sympathy of every pne on the field, I AAuite it 
down ill sorroAV ; but it may be that the best 
thing to do AAuth a really had fielder is just to 
store him in the pavilion. 

When you leave school or college start a 
cricket-club for yourself, and captain it to your 
heart’s content. It need not be a A^ery costly 
affair. The Yicar of Stratford-on-AA^on and I 
once started a cricket-club ; he had just left 
Christ Chiu’ch, Oxford, and possessed a blue 
coat. Being frugal, we made the colours of the 
club blue, and so saved the cost of a coat. 

What a game cricket is I Hoav Ave love it, 
folioAAung it as the children in ITaiiieliii folloAA^ed 
the Pied .Piper ! Think of the friends it has 
given you. We could Avrlte doAAui the names of 
captains of the public schools, of the universities, 
tlie names of men boaa^ in Bouth Africa ; but that 
may not be : 

We that had loA'ed him so, followed him, honoured him; 

Liv'ed in his mild and magnificent eye; 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die. 
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CHAPTER V. — MDhLE. X. : HER HOME. 


introduction to the village 
of Cour-des-Comptes no man could 
haA’e had, and I had good reason 
congratulate myself on the 
moment Avhen Louis Yard came 
upon me in the dark road leading 
from the station, 

*Is monsieur fond of fishing?’ asked Yaiirel, in 
his big bass A^oice. 

‘I’m a fisherman when I get the chance, M. 
YanreL Do you get good sport here?’ 

‘ You come dovai to me— anybody ’ll show yon 
•where I live — and I’ll show you Avhat we can 


do, monsieur. If any one knows hov^ to fish, 
the A^ilaine, it is I, Prudent YanreL’ , . , , , 

‘ That ’s a bargain, then,’ I said. ^ I shall ,eom6 
to-inorroAv.’ ' , ' ^ Y ' 

‘Good,’ said he. ‘AYe shall have rare timesj . 
yon and I.’ , ' - ^ ^ ■ 

Nothing could possibly haA’^e suited mj plans 
Ijetter, A^aurel’s ofier had ’put into my hand the 
key of the country-side. Henceforth I was free 
to wander whithersoever I AVOuld without qxiestion, 
for the rod in my hand would frank me iti 
adA’^ance to any wotild-be. questioner. ^ 1 • 

My guests rose.to.<3<5part An a body, alL.exeeph’; 
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Vaiirel and Louis Yard. Madame had already 
retired, and Jeanne’s bright eyes vere like sleepy 
shirs. Then, with rene%yed injunctions to me to 
come down to his house in the morning, Yaurel 
went singing down the road, and 1 became aware 
of the fact that I was the no-company third to 
Louis and Jeanne. So, with hearty thankvS to 
Louis for liis kind, oftiees during the evening, I 
begged Jeanne to show me to my room, and left 
Louis awaiting her return. 

From certain indications I judged it was Jeanne’s 
own room and bed in which I slept ; limt it was 
none the less comfortable on that account. It was 
a square, heavy-looking little room, by dim candle- 
light . at all events, panelled to the ceiling in dark 
oak, and behind the heavy jjanels, richly carved in 
rough arabesques, were the beds, identical with the 
box-beds of my native land. The only furniture 
consisted of two great carved black oak chests and 
a small square looking-glass hanging on the wall. 

Well satisfied with the day’s work, I slept 
splendidly. I washed next morning in the back 
.garden in a Inicket of w^ater drawn by Jeanne 
from the. well, enjoyed a big bowl of excellent 
3 \tilk-coffee she had prepared for me, with the 
freshest of butter and the hrovmest of In^ead, 
and then asked her how I should find Yaurel’s 
house by the river. 

.1 would have liked to ask her many more 
questions concerning Mdlle. X., but deemed it l.>est 
to go slowly in the matter and not give any 

■ indications of the real reason for my being there. 

Jeanne herself, however, incidentally introduced 
the subject. 

‘Shall I put you to any inconvenience, Made- 
- moiselle J eanne, if I stay here a day or two ? ’ I 
asked. 

‘ No, monsieur ; we shall be delighted, and 
there is no inconvenience •whatever. You did the 
. old biles, good last night. It was a pleasure to 
see them so cheerful.’ 

‘They are not generally cheerful, then?’ 

‘ilf/m dmi^ no!’-— she, shook her head— ‘not 
of lata You see, monsieur, the season has been 
a bad one, the crops ^vere bad, and the cider was 
not : good ; and altogether things have not been 
bright in the country here. It may he better 
.now that mademoiselle has come’ 

She broke off short ; hut this was a subject I 
had no objection to her pursuing. 

‘Mademoiselle? Who is she?’ 

‘Mademoiselle at the Chiiteau;’ and then the 

■ pretty lips closed tight. 

‘Ah I She may make things better? How is 
- "that?’ , 

, She., is very charitable. She won’t let the 
go -short if she knows it.’ 

'■ ; ‘And she will be sure to hear of it?’ 

, ‘dh, she must hear of it. It is my aunt who 
. , Is v’ housekeeper at the Chilteau, and my cousin 
Hortens© who acts as mademoiselle’s maid when 
\ is hora She is a very pretty girl.’ 


‘Y^ho? Hortense or inadeinoiselle ? ’ 

‘Oh monsieur! I meant Hortense. Made- 
moiselle is altogether lovely; but different, of 
course, from us others.’ 

‘Tills seems a country of pretty girls, Jeanne,’ 
I said ; at which Jeanne’s eyes laughed and her 
lips showed a gleam of white teeth. ‘^Yell, I will 
go and find M. Yaurel, and see what sport lie can 
offer me. I shall ask him to join me at dinner 
— shall we say at six o’clock ? And if 3 * 0 u see 
M. Louis, Jeanne’ — and Jeanne’s eyes twinkled as 
though she thought it by no means improbaljle-™ 
‘you might beg him, with my compliments, to 
join us. I feel greatly indebted to him.’ 

^Merely mondeiiTy said Jeanne, and I W’ent off 
dowm the road. 

Through the village square, -where 1 was an 
object of curiosity to the -white-capped women — 
a packet of the best toliacco to be had at tlie 
tobacconist’s, and it was not very good — then along 
a rough higli-banked road which crept through 
tlie \voods along the side of the hill, then a siuhlen 
turn and a rapid descent among the trees toNvards 
tlie noise of running waters and the monotonous 
thud, thud 1 thud, tliud I of a waterwheel, and at 
last I w%‘is on the river-hank and found ni,yse.lf in 
front of a queer little rough-stone hou.se, the tluor 
of which stood wide. 

I knocked and called, ‘M. Yaurel,’ but got no 
answer; so I lit a cigar and sat dow-n ou tin^ 
wmodeii bench to a-vvait tlie o-wners return. 

The water here flowed deep and smooth, ami 
reflected as in a dark mirror the foliage of the 
steep wooded banks, -which 'svere, indeed, alnn.^st 
hillsides. About two hundred yard.s farther down, 
the smooth water fell over a weir, and at one 
side stood the mill, the soft monotonous thudding 
and buzzing of whose wheels detracted no inoi'e 
from the jieacefulness of things than would the 
humming of a bee. After serving the mill, the 
broken water swept round in a wdde curve, and 
the high wooded banks stood far hade ; and there, 
in the green, strath between the hills and the 
river, stood a great house, undoubtedly tlie Chateau 
where Mdlle. X. was living. If tin?, little stone 
house had lieen Imilt for the purpose of keej.uug 
an eye on the Chateau, it could not have been 
better placed. I decided that M, Yaurel ami I 
should be very good friends. 

Wliile I was still enjoying the prospect through 
the smoke of my cigar, a trumpet-like hail fr<.)m 
across the water announced the arrival of friend 
Yaurel. 

momieur ! Bmi jour! hon jour! AYe 
shall be across in a moment. Allonsy Boulot, mm 
fetit !’ 

He was in a flat-bottomed ptnit by this time, 
and came poling across th.e river ; and, as the pro- 
jecting nose of the punt ran up on to the shelving 
bank, a most formidable-looking bulklog, with the 
handiest of legs, a massive head, and a repulsive].y- 
perfect face, scramlJed hurriedly ashore, and came 
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running np to tEe liouse, without ever looking 
hack towards liis master. 

^ Come back, Boulot, beast ! pig 1— Have a care, 
monsieur; he is not good with strangers ! C cried 
Vaurel. 

But I was a dog-lover, and had no fear of him. 

‘ Well, Bully, old man,' I said, ‘ come along and 
make Mends;' and surely if he was not English- 
born his ancestors %vere, for the purposeful eyes 
blinked at the word and the stout little tail gave 
a friendly wag. He sniffed twice at me just by 
way of making a show of doing his duty, then the 
great front-paws came up on my laiee and Bully's 
trenieiidous face was almost alongside mine, and 
he seemed to be wanting to say, ‘Speak to me 
again in the tongue of my forebears. Your words 
stir something inside of me. Surely I too come 
of the. British race.' Boulot and I were friends. 

‘ Tiens I ^ said Vaurel as he came up the slope 
swinging a brace. of wood-pigeons in his hand, and 
dimly perceiving something of all tins, ‘Boiilot's 
English blood is stirred at sight of you. He 
frightens most ]3eople.' 

‘We are going to be very good friends,' I said. 
‘Who lives in the big house over there, M. 
Vatireir 

‘That is the family seat of the Des Comptes, 
monsieur ; they own all the country round here,' 

‘Really. They nmst be -wealthy. I should 
have thought rich people like that would live in 
Paris.’ 

‘ So they do mostly ; but sometimes they come 
■here.' 

‘Anybody there just now? Can one go over 
tlm house 

I saw by his manner that lie wished to avoid 
the answer I wanted, and this constant evasion of 
reference to Mademoiselle des Comptes puzzled me 
greatly, and only served to jiiit a keener edge on 
my desire for information. 

‘The house is occupied just nowV said at 
last ; ‘ perhaps if monsieur stays long enough the 
opportunity may come.’ 

‘ Ah ! the family is there }3<^idiaps — luonsieur 
and madame?’ I queried. 

‘Monsieur lies at Sedan. We were all through 
tlie war together. But the cursed Prussians killed 
him there, and did their best for me,' and lie 
nodded at his empty sleeve. ‘ We were together ; 
that is why I live here and have the freedom 
of the woods and waters over all the country- 
side.' 

‘ I see,' I nodded, and again deemed it wise not 
to push him too hard at the moment, I was 
learning hit by bit, and it was no good trying to 
go too fast. ‘It is a charming situation,' I said, 
‘and you ought to be happy here. How did you 
get the pigeons?' 

‘I shot them,' he said, handing me the birds 
and producing from his pocket a long-barrelled 
revolver. ‘Because M. des Comptes was shot by 
tliGse pigs of Prussians at Sedan I shoot his wood- 


jugeons here, and hook liis tisb, and live in this 
liotise of Ms. \ Monsieur has not breakfasted yet?' 

‘ No. I'm hoping to have one of those pigeons 
for breakfast,’ I said. 

‘That's it, that’s it, exactly,’ he said; ‘fresh 
trout from the river and plump wood-pigeons 
make a feast for a king.' 

‘And for dinner, I hope you will join ino 
at Madame Tliibaud’s, M. Vaurel. I have asked 
Mademoiselle Jeanne to be ready for ns at six,' 

‘ Good 1' said the burly one. ‘Monsieur is a 
godsend in this quiet place.’ 

We got on admirably, Vaurel and L He turned 
out a capital breakfast, and the browui bread and 
cider only threw into greater relief the excellent 
qualities of the trout , and the wood-pigeons. 

‘Did yon take PM’e Goliot the promised fisii?’ 

I asked while we were eating, ‘I felt quite sorry 
for the poor old fellow. He looked as if he had 
had hard times.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘he suffered more than most. 
His three boys went to the war, and none came 
back— not one. Yes, I took him his Ml We do 
what we can for him ; but the season has been 
bad. Now, however, that mademoiselle' 

I listened with all my ears, though with no 
show of eagerness ; hut he broke off short and 
turned the subject. 

After breakfast and a smoke we fished below 
the weir, and had a fair afternoon's sport. Boulot 
accompanied us with extreme reVactance, and sat 
afar off sniffing and snuffling disdainfully, wdtli 
quick apprehensive glances at his master whenever 
by any chance he came anywhere near him ; and 
it -was only wdien at last sve returned to the house 
and laid aside our rods, and with our string of 
trout turned up the path throngli the woods 
to^vards the village, that he showed iiny signs of 
the enjoyment of life and ran on briskly in front. 

‘ Come back, pig, Prussian, old bandy 4egs 1 
Come back, and take care of the house P" shouted 
his master; but Master Boulot paddled resolutely 
forward with determination in liis tail, and never 
even looked round at him. ‘Very well, then; 
don’t if you won’t. I shall throw you in the 
water again some day ; ’ and at that the brindled : 
legs twinkled tlie faster, and Boulot disajDpeared 
round a turn of the road. 

‘ He hates the water as the crowds say the devil ■ . 
hates holy water. I threw him into the river for 
a w’asli one day, and he wouldn’t speak to me for 
a week. He scares the children and the fools up 
above here, so I generally keep him away from 
them ; but it shows what good, friends, we are v 
tliat he consents to live so near tie water. • - He ^ 
heard you talk of dinner and doesn’t ivant to miss 
the chance.’ .. 

‘Has he ever bitten aiiy of them?' . 

‘ Not he. He wouldn't bite them to save tlieir ; , 
lives ; but they always think he looks as • if :,he ■; 
was just going to, ‘ He killed tlie sheep-dog at 
Abbey Farm not long since, though — big fierce. 
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brute that was bad to the sheep ; and since then 
the folks are more frightened of Boulot than ever/ 
‘ Where did you get him ? ^ 

‘It was at Worth. He was very young then. 
He Avas sitting AAdiimpering by liis master’s dead 
body, an Englislnnan Avho fought on our side, 
three days after the battle. He was starving, and 
I gave him ali I had, and buried his master, and 
he has never left me since. He was at Sedan too, 
and stood between my legs AAdxeii the Prussians 
closed ill on us for the last time, on the hill 


there. Heigh-ho 1 they- Avere bad times those. 
Mon dieih! the things I saw that. day. 2s uw, 
monsieur, if you Avill go on to Mere Thibaud’s 
and take her those ’—handing me a small siring of 
the trout — ‘ I will leave these at the Chateau for 
mademoiselle. I must |.)ay my respects to lier.’ 

‘I’ll come with yon,’ I suggested ingenuously. 

‘ No, pardon me, monsieur ; it is necessary tliat 
I go alone.’ 

‘All right. I’ll go and liiirry up Jeanne and 
the dinner/ 


OUR TOWN AND CITY GATES. 

By SAiiAH Wilson. 



jLTHOUGH all but a very few of 
the strong, high, wide stone walls 
that once siirrounded and defended 
the most considerable of our old 
towns and cities have disappeared, 
there yet remain for us a great 
many of the gates with which they were junvided 
for ingress or egress. Ciiriou.sly, in the demolition 
of walls from time to time these gates liave often 
been spared ; and we may still admire their strength, 
resources, and picturesque appearance, though tliey 
are generally shorn of their original adjimcts of 
moats, drawbridges, portcullises, barbicans, and 
stone statues of defenders. In a few instances, on 
the. other hand, as at Rochester and Exeteiy they 
have been taken down and portions of the wall left 
standing ; and in some places those that remain are 
threatened witli remoA^al, even now, on account of 
the obstruction to tralEc they occasion j hut for the 
most part they are looked upon, locally, as legacies 
from the past that should be carefully X)roserved, 
A large city had as many as six or seven gate- 
w^ays, besides posterns ; those of less consequeuce 
had four, or three, according, apparently, to their 
degree. It "is curious to glance at their most fre- 
quent designations. They were, often, indicative 
of their situation with reference to the points of 
the compass — Eastgate, Westgate, Northgate, and 
Southgate being frequent names. The Highgate, 
the LoAvgate, the Broadgate, the Narrowgate, the 
NeAA^, the Old, and the Shore gate were further 
familiar distinctions. Kingsgate is not unusual. 
Fishgate and Oowgate occur more than once, 
Bridgegate is another in general use where a 
bridge gave access to a town or city, 

, NcAVcastJe-upon-Tyne was one of the cities that 
had seven chief gateways In its great encompassing 
maps extant showing their 
|j|^i,tlobs and giving their names ; hut ’ they have 
completely as the groups of equea- 


- feriahs and ; pedesMans, the strings of packhorses 
and the; rumbling, massy- wheeled vehicles, that 
to through tliein. Several lengths of 
AvaB, jioy^ever, ate left in various parts of 
:t|ii^/eyer-e:xtehding city, AA'hich are evidence that 


it was more than twenty feet high in some 
and eight feet thick. 

The heads and (piarters of traitors, it will be 
remembered, Avere exposed on city gates. On om 
uf the Newcastle gates Avius exj»osed one quarter of 
the body of the bruA^e and gallant Hotspur. His 
head was sent to the gateway on London Bridge, 
Avifcli one quarter of the body of Eaii Bardoif, 
and his other quarters to York, Lincoln, and 
Bei'Avick-on-Tweed. Liueulu Avas selected fur the 
head of Earl Bardoif. The AViits to the vuriuus 
authorities ordered the ex^Josures to be made upon 
the gates in the manner which in like cases hud 
been accustomed to l)e dmm. Four months after- 
wards fresh Avrits were issued, by the kings com- 
mand, that the heads and quarters thus distributed 
should be delivered up for holy sepulture. 

York has preserA’‘ed its gates as Avell as it.s walls. 
There are four of them, called by their builders 
and defenders l^Iickelgate Bar, Bootham Buj*, Monk 
Bar, and Walmgate Bar. Mickelgate avus tlie one 
chosen for the exposure of the remains of those 
Avho had suffered for treason down to the execu- 
tion of the vanquished at Cullodeii. ITiitil L^iiT 
it retained its barbican. The barbican doors lead- 
ing out on to the top of the walls still remain. 
The stone figures on the topmost jxarapets have 
been also permitted to stand, and the arms of 
France as Avell as those of Engl-uid are still 
displayed* Bootham Bar lias likcAvise lost Its 
barbican, but still possesses its portcullis, and its 
stone figures luiA^e been rencAved. Monk Bur con- 
tinues to display the arms of France as wcdl us 
those of England ; and, though it has lo.st its 
barbican, it still possesses its stone statues of 
defenders and its portcullis. Walmgate has been 
less tampered with than the rest on its outer 
side ; for it has its barbican, embattlements,. 
portcullis, and strong gates. Its inner side, 
howeA^er, was so far modernised in the last 
century as to haA^e a ncAV two-storied front 
thrown out from it made of timber and plaster, 
not resting on the ground, but supported at the 
necessary height over the archway by two strong, 
stone columns. 
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Berwick-on-Tweed had likewise four gates ; 
bufe only three remain— Scotch gate, Shoregate, and 
Gowgate. The fourth, now lost, was Bridgegate. 
Shoregate and Gowgate still possess their ancient 
wooden gates, with their massive holts and hinges, 

London had seven double gates in medieval 
times. Topographers going over the ground in 
the last century mention fifteen, in wdiicli number 
they probably included posterns. They have been 
taken down, but there are many particulars about 
them in the writings of early antiquaries. A 
twelfth- century authority, William FitzStephen, 
tells us there were many turrets on the wall round 
the city, which on the south side had been cast 
down and washed away by the Thames in his 
day. As at Lincoln, the first wall and gates were 
made by the Romans. They built the wall about 
nine feet thick, with Roman bricks or tiles ; and 
they made four gates — Aldgate, Aldersgate, Liid- 
gate, and Bridgegate. In the last century, notwith- 
standing the Great Fire and the ceaseless stream 
of improvements, there were various fragments of 
the medieval wall standing. At the end of Gravel 
Lane, for instance, one of the towers remained, 
though much decayed. Still earlier, in Pepys’s 
time, we come across frequent mention of it. In 
an entry in his Diary recording the breaking down 
of his coach, which was mended by a smith for 
six shillings, he set down, ‘Away round by the 
wall and Gowgate, for fear it should break again.’ 
The poet Chaucer lived in one of the city gates, 
and his agreement with the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration is still among the nuuiicipal po.ssessions. 

Chester, also a Roman city originally, and where 
the medieval walls are carefully maintained, had 
likewise four gates — East, West, South, and New 
gates. Dr Johnson mentioned in his account of 
Shrewsbury, when he visited that town on his 
way to Wales, that the walls there were broken 
and narrower than those of Glie.ster. In 1731 
three gates were standing in Coventry — Portgate, 
Chilmersgate, and Newgate. A view of the town 
at that date shows a length of the wall extending 
from one to the other of them. In an engraving 
dated 1822 we may see one of the Exeter gates 
was then standing. It was richly wrought with 
carved work on the arch over the passage-way, 
and on the second story there were two cusped 
windows with elaborate mouldings, one on either 
aide of a central niche, in which was a sculptured 
ligure. The upper story had been somewhat 
modernised, with diamond -paned lattices, hut the 
whole was a faithful record of the stalwart men 
who defended and guarded it. A low doorway 
gave access to a narrow spiral stair, by which they 
ascended to the upper stories. Concerning another 
of the old gates in Exeter — Southgate — there has 
been handed down word of a tragic incident of the 
days of Edward 1. A certain precentor, Walter Lich- 
dale, was murdered ; and on the particular night of 
. the commission of this crime the Southgate was left 
■ open, and the murderer or murderers passed out of 




it and got away. For this negligence, the Mayor, 
Alfred Duport, and the porter were hanged. 

Sandwich has preserved only one of its most 
ancient gates — Fishersgate ; but it has another of 
quaintest aspect, which has low flint-chequered 
towers with conical roofs of Tudor -wurkmanship, 
called the Barbican, though it is not one in the 
usual acceptation of the word. This town was once 
the great j^oint of departure for the Coiitment, 
Kings and nobles, with their armies and followers, 
set out from it and returned to it. Riciiard Coeur 
de Lion walked barefoot from it to Canterbury in 
giatitude for his deliverance from foreign durance 
and safe home-coming. Thomas Beckett landed 
there after his last, long absence in France on the 
occasion of his final quarrel with his royal master, 
and remained in the neighbourhood for some days 
before he went on to his death at Canterbury. 
And the great stalwart gateway still stands that 
looked down upon all the coming and going. It 
is built of iiiiit and stone, having two upper stories, 
with a large mullioned and transomed window in 
each, besides another in the apex of the gable, 
lighted by a smaller opening, and is a worthy 
entrance to the medieval cinque port. The en- 
trancing features of the dreamy town, its hoary 
churches, ancient houses made of timber frame- 
^vork with projecting stories and gables, its narrow 
streets, old gardens, open water-way called the 
Delf, and bulwarks kept pleasantly green and neat 
for a promenade, seem of one accord with it. The 
towers usually idacecl on either side of the central 
archways were not considered necessary an this 
case, and the general aspect is less military in 
consequence, though there are arrow-slits on each 
side of the largest window, now filled up. 

There were six gates opening out , of the wall ‘ 
round Canterbuiy. Only one of them — Westga.te 
— is preserved. It has two tall round - tower.*^, 
one on eitlier side of the archway, and between 
tliem, high up above the second story, is cor- 
belled out a strong parapet, from which, we 
may be sure, its defenders in old times would 
liave met wdtli very prompt measures any hostile 
attempt to approach the gate. It carries us . 
back to the old days, when other men besides : 
Richard Cmur de Lion w^alked barefoot into Can- - 
terbury with great emotion, perhaps in penance, •.?; 
perhaps with thanksgiving ; and when thousands 
of pilgrims flocked to the city who n^ust have” ■ . ' 
looked up at its gray maasiveness and commanding- 
aspect with the same aclmix’alion as our own. ' A$ . ^ 
well as sun-dried and windwom-gabled houses and 
mellow- tin ted old churches, there is the gratxd 
cathedral close by, radiant with its tiers of . eaiio-. ; 
pied niches, sculptured figures, tapering flniak, 
glancing lights upon • its traceried windows and v 
upon the noble altitude of its towers, and with 
all the pathos of the Black Piince’s tomb sealed ~ 
in it, and all the unravelled mysteries .of its 
legends and history; and yet this fine old gate? 
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Winehekea has preserved three old gateways 
— Pipewellgafce, Newgate, «aud Strandgate. They 
command the principal approaches to the ancient 
town, in which there are many other antique 
features that give it an indesci‘ib«able charm. A 
gateway in another of the Cinque Ports— Rye — 
has round-towers on either hand, of the same 
massive, reticent character as those that defend 
the Westgate* at Canterbury, as well as a similar 
corbelling of the parapet overhanging the passage- 
way ; and though houses and shops are now built 
up close to it, there is an expression of inert 
resistance to French invasion, which, together with 
the drift of the historical incidents of French 
burnings and other indications of more recent date, 
gives the place a character of its own. 

In several instances, when no longer required 
for the safety of the town, these old gateways 
were used as prisons, Canterbury thus utilised 
its west gate. Alnwick used one for this purpose 
(deserters were confmed in it in 1755) and another 
for a pooidiouse, and meetings of some of the trade 
guilds were held in it late in the last century. 

Alnwick was the onl^^ town that was walled 
between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and it was not furnished with this 
protection till the fifteenth century was well 
advanced. Among the Corporation records are 
documents which inform us that Henry the Sixth, 
in consideration of the burning of the town by 
the Scots, and its dangerously open situation, gave 
the Earl of Northumberland and the 'burgesses 
of Alnwick leave to enclose it with a wall with 
emhatfclements and machicolations. The work was 
commenced forthwith, but not much progress had 
been made when the Scots appeared on the scene 
again and burnt the town once more. A petition 
was next sent up to the king praying that, by 
way of plentiful alms, he would remit the fees 
for the ensealing of the license. A second charter, 
signed at Bamborough in the forty-second year of 
his reign, sets forth that, as his humble and faith- 
ful lieges had been robbed and spoiled of all 
their movable goods, and their houses and man- 
sions burnt, he would grant them various privi- 
leges, duly enumerated, towards the making of a 
port at Alnuiouth, the establishment of a market, 
two annual fairs, the building of the town wall, 
and the reparation of the parish church. Another 
document details how two men w^ere commissioned, 
in the next reign, to solicit alms for the com- 
pletion of the town w’-all ‘against the Scots,' on 
account of the loss of Berwick-on-Tweed, which 
bad left the country greatly impoveriahed and 
' weakened At last the wall was conijileted, about 
a uaile in circumference, twenty feet high, and six 
.feet witk} with four massive gateways opening 
‘Through it— Bondgate, Pottergate, Narrowgate, and 
’ Claj]>ort. The two latter have been taken down ; 

‘Pottergate was rebuilt, ornately, in the last cen- 

s ' hut Bbndgate still stands unimpaired, ex- 
; eept fe tlie tenehes time and weather give to all 


things. It is built with luige hewn stones, and com- 
posed of two three-storied, semi-octagonal towers, 
having a central archway between them, of a width 
calculated to admit two horsemen abreast. The 
window-openings of llie lowers facing the country 
are only a few inches across, and the sole orna- 
mentation is a panel over the archway carved 
with the Brabant lion, a badge of the second Earl 
Percy. The machicolations are above this panel, 
and are not continiietl on the towers. Nor is 
there any trace of a barbican. On the sides of 
the lowers we can still see where the walls com- 
menced. The window-openings on the side looking 
into the town are large and muliioued. 

Antiquaries have ascertained that in many 
instances before the stone walls wore built, in 
medieval times, there were earthworks and ditches 
that were but developments of those the ancient 
Britons made round their clusters of hut-dreies. 
These not proving suiilcieiit, royal licenses were 
obtained for the erection of stone wuills, such as 
the Eoiuans had built in so many places, and 
tolls were granted to defray the expense. Close 
within these wuills ran a narrow lane or street, 
from which access was easy. On the outer side 
wuis often a ditch or moat. On the top was a 
j^ath wide enough for two persons to walk side 
by side, protected by an embrasured parapet At 
intervals were towers ; between the towers were 
smaller turrets ; and facing the great roads of 
approach were the gateways, wlucli had passage- 
ways sufficiently wide and high for two armed 
horsemen to ride through abreast, and which 
■were generally defended by a lower on either side 
of them, sometimes round, as at Canterbury, 
and occasionally of a .semi-octagonal form, as 
at Alnwick. Oxford is an example that aiibrds 
much gratification. It is stated in Domesday 
Book that, there were twenty mural mansions 
there exempt from house-tax, because they were 
charged with the repair of the city walls. As 
there are no traces of sutdi early w'alling, it is 
concluded they iiiinst have been palisades and 
earthworks. It was Henry III. who granted the 
necessary license for the building of tim stone 
wall. This, antiquaries make sure, was of an 
irregular loop-like form, and joined the castle 
tvall, for there are sufficient reiuains of it to 
trace its course. On the top was the msual walk. 

Close within was the narrow lane for access ; ami 

close wutliout on the north side was a ditch, to 

continue the defence afforded by rivers at other 

portions. The towers are thouglit likely to have 
contained the indispensable stairs, as there are no 
remains of steps ekewher-e. There were four 
gates — Northgate, Southgate, Eastgate, axid West- 
gate. In the lifetime of William of Wykeham 
a bargain was made witli the city autliorities to 
keep a certain length of the wail in repair on 
condition that the narrow lane close ivithin it 
might be thrown into the grounds of his New 
College ; and this agreement has been so faithfully 
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kept tliiit we may still view the battlements that it was used as a prison not only for debtors 

and towers in goo<l condition along the space in and malefactors, but for scholars ‘ for little faults.’ 

question. An antiquary of Stuart times speaks of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were detained in 

the Northgate as giving delight to strangers on it previous to their martyrdom. Only the sites 

account of its strength and beauty, and mentions remain of this and the other Oxford gates. 
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CHAPTER IV. — ARRECIFO.S LAGOOST. 


HE Mahina had rounded the south- 
eastern end of New Caledonia ten 
leaving Sydney, and was 


^ northerly course between 
the New Hebrides group and the 
great archipelago of the Solomon 
Islands for Arrecifos Lagoon. During these ten 
days Barry had had time to study Captain 
Rawlings and the rest of the shix^s coinp>aiiy, 
and had come to the conclusion that there was 
some mystery attached to both ship and crew’-. 
Th.e latter, with the exception of the boatswain, 
who was a dark-faced, ear-ringed Greek, and the 
four new white hands brought on board by the 
cax'itain, 'were all natives of various islands of 
the Equatorial Pacific. Seven of the twelve — witli 
two of the 'white men — were in Barry’s watch ; 
Barradas had the rest. 

Among Barry’s men was a stahvart young 
native, much lighter in colour than the others, 
very quiet in liis demeanour, but willing and 
cheerful. His name — so he told Barry — was Yelo, 
and he '^vas a native of Manoiio, in the Samoan 
group. For the past four or five years he had 
been wandering to and fro among the islands of 
the Pacific, his last voyage being made in a luck- 
less Hobart Town whaleshi]i, which he had left 
at Sydney in disgust and without a xiemiy in his 
pocket. Like Barry, he had been attracted to 
the Mahina by the fact of her being engaged 
in the island trade, and, indeed, had only joined 
her tivo days before Barry himself. His cheer- 
ful, ingenuous maimer, combined with his smart 
seamanship, made the chief officer take a great 
liking to him ; and even Barradas, gruff and 
surly, and ever ready to deal out a blow, ad- 
mitted that Yelo was, next to the boatswain, the 
best sailor-man of all the crew. 

On the second day out the strong westerly 
lireeze had failed, and ivas succeeded by light 
and variable airs, much to Rawlings’s anger. 
Walking the pooii one day with Barry, he gave 
vent to such a sudden outburst of rage and 
blasxffiemy at the little jirogress made by the 
brig that the chief -officer gazed at him in 
astonishment. However, on the morning of the 
fourth day a steady breeze set in, and Rjvwlings’s 
equanimity was restored. His anxiety to make a 
quick passage "was very evident ; yet when the 
vicinity of the northern Solomons was reached, 
and continuous and furious squalk were ex- 


perienced almost every night, he would refuse to 
take in sail till the very last moment, although 
Barry respectfully pointed out the risk of going 
on under such circumstances ; for, besides the 
danger to the spars, the islands of the Solomon 
group were hut badly charted, and the currents 
continually changing in their set; but to these 
remonstrances lie turned an imjiatient ear. 

‘We must push her along through the Solo- 
mons,’ he said one dark night to Barry, as , 
the Mahina was tearing through the 'water 
under the hum of a heavy squall, quivering in 
every timber, and deluging her decks with 
clouds of sp>ray, which, from there being a head- 
sea, leapjt up from her 'weather-boiv as high as 
the foretopsail M 'want to get into Arrecifos 
Lagoon as quickly as I can, even if do lose 

a light S])ar or t'^vo. I’m no navigator, as you 
know ; but I know^ the Solomons as 'well as 
any man, for I ’ve been trading and nigger- 
catching there for six years at a stretch — a long 
time ago ; and out here, where we are, we ’re 
safe— there ’s a clear run of six hundred miles, 
free of any danger. So the old skipper of the 
Black Dog used to tell me, and he kne'w tliese 
Xxirts like a hook.’ 

Presently, as he leant back on his elbows 
against the 'weather-rail, he added in an indifferent 
tone of voice : ‘ At the same time, I believe 
there is no cause for hurry ; but perlnqis Tracey 
has imbued me with some of his fears that some 
one else might get there before us, and either 
get the pick of the shell or perhaps skin the 
whole lagoon out altogether.’ 

Nortlnvard from the lofty verdure-clad Solomons 
the brig s^ied steadily omvard,. leaving behind ' 
her the fierce siveeping rain-squalls and the 
swirling currents and mighty ocean tide-rips, 
whose lines of bubbling foam, seen far a'way, - 
often caused even the native lookouts to call 
out ‘Breakers ahead!’ and then she sailed into" 
the region of the gentle, north-east - trader wind, \ 
tiJl the blue mountain-peaks of Ponapd ^ the 
Beautiful sho'vved themselves upon the sunlit sea 
far to leeward. 

Just after midnight, three days later, Yelo, the 
Samoan, who was on the lookout, came aft to . 
Barry and said, manogi mai k fanua* f The- 
smell of the land has come’]. , ; , 

* Good boy, Yelo,’ replied the mate ; ^ keep 
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kout, for on suck a iiiglit as tkis, when 
is smooth and the land lies low, we 
hear the sound of the surf till we are 
top of it/ 

LIT or two later Barry called Eawlings, 
, ahead of the brig there was a low, 
3a]c showing upon the sea-rim, which 
w -was the outline of one of the pahn- 
jts on the south side of Arrecifos 
At daylight the MaJiina ran through 
i-east passage, and dropped her anchor 
eii fathoms, close to the snowy -white 
a palm-clad islet, on wliich was a 
t ten or a dozen native houses. There 
ever, no sign of life visible — not even a 
3 to be seen. 

lately after breakfast the boats were 
ind a brief inspection was made, not only 
of the nearest of the chain of tliirteen 
^hich enclosed the spacious lagoon, but 
xgoon itself. The islands were densely 
;yith coco-palms, interspersed here and 
h lofty puka-trees, the nesting-places of 
thousands of a small species of sooty- 
bose discordant notes filled the air with 
.moiir as Eawlings and Barry passed 
w^allcing along a disused native patli, 
i two boats pulled along the shore. The 
'as found to be abandoned, 
ixamining the nearest islands and decid- 
3 to build a station, the two white men 
to the boats, which then pulled out 
the centre of the lagoon. Half a mile 
from the centre of the south-east islet 
blue water began to ligliten in colour, till 
i a pale green, and the coral bottom lay 
svealed at a dejxth of five fathoms, 
is one ■ of the patches mentioned by 
said, Barry, after carefully taking bear- 
studying a rough plan of the lagoon, 
d been given him ])y Eawlings; ‘let us 
j first. Billy Ouotoa, and you, Tom 
:o down and see;’ 

f the crew — short, square-built natives 
ine Islands — ^leb go dieir oars, i)icked nj) 
dng-sticks, and were over the side in an 
but even before tliey were half-way down, 
: natives in the boat, who were intently 
the . bottom, cried out thcat they could 
.ty pearl-shell/ The truth of their asser- 
5 soon proved by the tv'o divers returning 
irface, each carrying two pairs of splendid 
large as dinner-plates, 
tgs^s dark eyes sparkled. /TVhat do you 
that, Mr Barry T 

i rest of the patches in the lagoon have 
:e that there is 'a huge fortune in it. 
.ch as that is worth two hundred, and 
ttida :a ton — a fortune indeed, even if 
igle/pearl is found.^ 

igs/breathed excitedly. ‘But there are 
< We can be certain of that. Let 


us go Imck to the ship as quickly as x>ussib]e, 
and get ready to start to work ; ’ and, seiziug 
the steer oar, he bade the men give way, nut 
with an encouraging word, but a savage oatli. 

Barry looked at him in astonishment and dis- 
gust comb hied. The man’s usual smiling, self- 
com]>lacent manner had disajipeared, and he now 
seemed a prey to emotion, his face alternately 
paling and Hushing Avitli excitement, and Burry 
saw that his whole frame was trembling. B}- iJie 
time the boats came alongside the brig, however, 
he was restored to his usual self. 

Barradas and Paul, the truculent-luuking Greek 
boatswain, were both on the main-deck as Haw- 
lings ascended. 

‘Well'P said Barradas inquiringly. 

‘It’s all right,’ answered Eawlings in a low 
voice, as if he feared to speak aloud ; ‘ we shall 
be well rej)aid for all’ — 

‘Shi’ said the Greek warningly, as Barry’s 
head ap^ieared above the rail, and l)Oth be and 
the second mate turned away and busied them- 
selves with their duties. 

Telling the steward to see that the hands bad 
dinner a little earlier than usual, Eawlings called 
Barry, the second mate, and the l)oatswain below, 
to discuss their future operations. In the hohl 
were the two large Ixoats whic'h had been l»oiighl: 
in Sydney, with pum|»ing-gear and diving-siuts, 
and it was decided to at once hoist the former 
out ; though, as the water aj^peared to be so 
shallow, it was not thought likely the latter w«;ai,M 
lie used, the natives asserting that they could get 
more shell by diving in their own fashion. E^irry, 
from liis previous experience of x>earl-shelliiig in 
the Pauinotiis, was to have jiractieally the entire 
control of the natives and charge of the lioats, 
and the choice of a permanent anchoiuge also 
to be left to him, and also the selection of a site 
for the sliore-staiion, ^viiere houses were to Ixe 
built by the nati-s'e crew, so that they might live 
on shore, wlien bad weather |.>ixnamte.d them frmii 
diving. A quarter of a mile from where tin*. l)i*ig 
lay anchored was a sanflbank, coA-ei’ed with a lo’w, 
dense scrub about three feet high ; the beach wa.-- 
the haunt and layingqdace of huge green turtles, 
and the scrub the nesting-ground of countless 
myriads of sea-birds. The spot at once yugge.stctl 
itself to Barry as a suitable place for ‘rutting 
out’ — that is, allowing the x>eai‘i-oy.sters to be 
exposed to the sun till they Djxtned and could lie 
cleaned. Here Eawlings, Barradas, or the Grctik 
could receive the shell from the boats, spreail it 
out to ‘rot,’ search for the pearls wdthin, and then 
send it to the ship to be further cleaned, weighed, 
and piacked in boxes, timber for making which 
had been brought from Sydney for the purpose. 

But Barry, being of the opinion that a better 
anchorage could be found off the largest island 
on the western side, which vras also well timbered, 
and ‘would be best suitable for a shore-staticn, 
suggested that he should examine the place. 
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is twenty miles away, and will take you 
two days,’ said Ea^Ylings. ‘ Wliy cannot we stay 
where we are ? Besides that, the big island is 
inhabited— so Gulden said— and the natives are a 
lot of savages. Why can’t \ve make our station 
here on the south-east islet*?’ 

‘Bor several reasons, sir,’ replied Barry. ‘In 
the hrst place, we shall have tO: study our native 
divers. They wiU not be satisfied to live on this 
little islet here just ahead of us; foi*, although 
there are plenty of coco-nut trees on it, it is 
little better than a sandbank, and when had 
■weather comes on they will get dissatisfied and 
sulky, and when they become sulky they won’t 
dive. Now, that big island— so Garden told you — 
is much higher than any of the rest; it has not 
only plenty of coco-nuts, but groves of breadfruit 
as well, and there are several native wells there. 
If we remain here I am afraid that our men 
will be continually grumbling. Every now and 
then some of them will be running away ; a 
breadfruit grove and plenty of fresh water would 
be attractions no Kanaka ever born could resist,’ 
‘Very well, Mr Barry. Whatever you suggest 
I vill do ; only let us get to work quickly.’ 

‘I think, sir, that after dinner I had better 
take one of the whale-boats, wdtii four or five 
hands and two days’ provisions, run down to the 
big island, and see what it is like.’ 

All these matters being arranged, Rawlings 
invited his officers to drink success to the future. 

After dinner Barry picked five men to accom- 
pany him. Each man took wdth him a Snider 
rifle and a doxen cartridges in case of their being 
attacked by the natiwes. At two o’clock they 
left the ship, hoisted the sail, and stood away for 
the island, which was just visible from the deck. 

Boon after Barry had left, Captain Rawlings 
entered the main cabin with Barradas, and told 
the steward to send the boatswain down. 

For nearly half-aii-hour they spoke together, 
now in low, now in excited and angry voices ; and 
Mr Edward Barry ■would have l)een deeply in- 
terested in their conversation coidd he have hut 
heard it, inasmuch as he was the chief subject. 

‘I tell you,’ said Rawlings in a cold, sneering 
tone, as he leant over the table with his chin 
resting on his hands, and looking at Barradas— 
‘ I tell you that it will have to be done before 
can take this ship into port again.’ 

‘ j\Iother of God 1 ’ said Barradas passionately, 
‘he is a good fellow, and I won’t do it. No 
more such bloody w^ork for me, Rawiings,’ 

Rawiings picked up his half-smoked cigar from 
the table, and puffed at, it in silence for a few 
seconds ; then he laid it down again, and his 
black eyes gleamed with suppressed fury as he 
looked at the Spaniard. But he spoke c^dmly. 

‘And I tell you again that no one of us ■will 
ever be safe. If he lives, something will come 
out some day ; it al'v^’ays does, my brave and 
tender-hearted Manuel. You and I have been 


lucky so far in smaller matters; but this is a 
big thing, and we have to look to ourselves.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Greek, with savage emphasis. 
‘Mus’ we all free be hung lilce dogga because 
you, Manuel, ha va no pluck? Bah, you coward !’ 

‘Don’t you call me a co-ward, you dirty, e^ar- 
ringed Levantine thief!’ and Barradas sjuung to 
his feet, ‘ Take it back, you mongrel-bred swine, 
or I ’ll ram my fist down your greasy tliroat 1’ 

‘You cursed fools !■ said Rawlings, with a mock- 
ing laugh, as he pushed Barradas back into liis 
seat, and then turned furiously upon the Greek. 
‘What do you mean by insulting Manuel like 
that ? You must take it back ; ’ and, imperceived 
by the Bpaiiiarcl, he gave the man a deej), mean- 
ing glance. 

The Greek, who had drawn his sheath-knife, . 
dashed it do-wn upon the cabin floor, and ex- 
tended his hand to the second mate. 

‘I take it back, Barradas. You are no coward; 
you are brave man. We are aR good comrade. .1 
never mean to insult you.’ 

Barradas took his hand sullenly. ‘Well, there 
you are, Paul. But I say again, I -want no more 
of this bloody work and, looking first at 
Rawiings and then at the Greek, his dark, 
lo\vering face quivered. ‘ Come, let us ixuderstaiid 
each other. I sw'ear to you both, by the Holy 
Virgin, that I will be true to you ; but this man 
Barry must not he hurt. Sometimes, in the night, 

I see the face of that girl, and I see the face of 
Tracey, and I see and feel myself in hell’ 

Rawlings’s foot j)ressed that of the Greek, 

‘There, that ■will do, Manuel; let us say no 
more about it. I yield to you. We must take 
our chances.’ 

Barradas sighed with relief, and held out hi.s 
hand to Rawiings. 

‘You won’t play me false?’ he inquired. 

‘I swear it,’ said Rawhiigs, again pressing the 
Greek’s foot, and then standing up and grasping ' 
Ms officer’s hand. 

‘ And I too,’ said the Greek, extending Mb own , 
dirty, ring-covered pa-w. ‘ As you say, he is a 
good man, and perhaps he can do us no harm. . 
And -xve must all be good comrade— eh?’ , ' 

And then, after drinking together in amity, the ' ■ 
three separated. 

Wliilst Barradas was for’ard and Rawlings wag ‘ 
pacing the poop, the ear-ringed Greek came along 
with some of the hands to- spread the 'after-,: - 
awning. As the seamen carried the heavyr canvas . 
up the starboard poop-ladder, the Greek waRied ■ 
up near to Cajitain Rawiings, who . was on the, ■ ■ ' 
port side, and said quickly, as he jjretended to-:': 
'busy himself with the port-boat falls ; 

‘Both of them will hava to go— eli?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Rawlings savagely; ‘both of 
them. But Barradas inust go first. We shall. ; 
want the other ; to take UB to Singapore. I “ v 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL 
PAPER AND SAWDUST. 


FRO 


■ LTHOUG-H atteiiix^ts have been made 
from time to time during the last 
half-ceiituiy to utilise wood-fibre of 
various kinds in the manufacture 
of alcohol, it has been reserved for 
Dr Simonsen of Christiania to work 
out a satisfactory process, and to prove experi- 
mentally that it can h<d carried out on a xnanu- 
faeturing scale. 

Paper consists almost entirely of cellulose, which 
is also a principal constituent of wood-fibre and 
the basis of all vegetable cell-membranes. It is 
most w^idely known in its practically pure form 
of cotton-wooL Chemically it is closely allied to 
starch ; and the problem which has recently heeii 
solved has been its partial conversion into sugars 
capable of being fermented by yeast. 

In all methods of manufacturing ordinary spirit, 
the hrsfc stage consists in preparing a solution of 
such fermentable sugars ; the second, in subject- 
ing this to a process of fermentation under su<jh 
conditions as to obtain as large a yield of alcohol 
as pussilde ; and the third, in distilling the spirit 
from this alcoholic ‘wash.^ 
fermentable sugar occurs ready-formed in nature 
in fruits and in many plants and vcgetaldes, 
notiibly the sugar-cane and heetroot ; and in some 
distilleries the ‘wort’ is partially prepared from 
such sugar. In this country, however, the prin- 
cipal source of alcohol is the starch ctjutained in 
malted or unmalted barley or other grain. 

’During the process of malting, which may be 
briefly described as a limited germination or 
. sprouting, an active principle or enzyme, known 
as diastase, is developed within the germ of the 
barley. This enzyme possesses the power of act- 
ing, in the x^i'^sence of wuter and at a suitable 
temperature, upon tlie starch in otlier parts of the 
, seed or in other unmalted grain. Thus all that 
is, necessary to obtain a stdution of sugar from 
grain is to make a ‘mash’ of crushed xnalt, or of 
a mixture of malt and any cereal, with water, to 
nmintaih the liquid at a suitable temperature 
until the starch has been converted, and to drain 
■of the extract, which \vill now be fit for fermen- 
tation. 

■ In addition to utilising the action of diastase, 

, . it is possible to convert starch into sugar by treat- 
jng it with water containing hydrochloric or 
, srtlphuric acid in a closed vessel at a liigh tem- 
',v,;||erattir4. ' The. restilting product is treated with 
to, neutralise the acid, which has now effected 
its- ^d, and the solution of sugar drained off and 
.'. f^toented . This process, technically known as 
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npts have been made Taking into account the close rektionshi]> be- 
:ime during the last tween starch and etdlulose, Simoiisen’s prelind- 

iitiliae wood-tibre of nary experiments %vex’e made w'ith the cbjec't of 

in the manufacture determining to what extent it was possible to 

,as been reserved for invert the latter in a similar manner. B\ vary- 

; Christiania to work ing the conditions he found that hy treiatiug 

.id to prove experi- cellulose (paper) in a closed vessel with water 

led out on a xuanu- containing a ^'eIT small proportion of sulphuric 

acid, good results were obtained at a pressure of 
ly of cellulose, which about eight atmospheres. Under these conditions 

it of wood-fibre and the yield of sxigar was about 45 ]Hir cent., and a 

l-inenxbranes. It is considerable proportion of the sugar could he, fer- 

ractically pure form nxented. The crude s})irit had a characteristic 

it is closely allied to smtdl of a somewhat tai-ry character, 

ch has recently been Sawdust contains, besi<les (Adluhjse, an allied 
mversion into sugars siibslance kmnvn as lignin, which oilers touch 
y yeast. more resistance than cellulose to the action of 

uring ordinary spirit, reagents ; and it would seem from the results of 

paring a solution of Simonsen’s e.xperimenis that only the cellulose 

j second, in 8ul>ject- contributed to the bnanation of ulcoboi in this 

.entation under such case. The maximum yield of sugar tbtained frotu 

ge a yield of alcohol sawdust was only about flO per cent. ; but, on the 
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'-.etroot ; and in some of the sugar obtained, the residue consisting of 

tially prepared from noii-fermeutable compounds. 

■, however, the prixi- Experiments which were then made on a manii- 
. starch contained in factiiring scale were e{|ua]ly siicces.sfiil in estah- 
' other grain. lisliing the necessary factoi’s for the illve^^ioll of 

Iting, which may be sawdust in a large steam-pressure boiler. It xvas 

ted germination or found that the amount of moisture in the saw- 

3 or enzyme, known dust was immaterial, provided it was taken into 

in the germ of the accoimt in calculating the relative proportions of 

the power of act- wof>d and watei*, which wtuu ]»referably as 4 io L 

r and at a suitable The most satisfactory results were ubtaimid when 

in other parts of the the quantity of acid in the waitu' was about oiu^- 

ain. Thus all that half per cent., any i'onsiderabh.* deviation from 

ution of sugar from tliis imiount causing a faliuig off in the yield of 


.Pine sawdust produced a larger ainomxt of sugar 
and a xxurex’ alcohol than fir fcstnvxiust. As in the 
experiments in the kbioratory, the yield of sugar 
usually amounted to about 22 per cent. ; but in 
one experiment, in which birch sawdust was 
employed, it was as high as 31 per cent., calcu- 
lated on tlxe substance taken. The amount of 
sugar obtained from cellulose was 45 per cent., 
and a. yield of 22 per cent from sawdust corre- 
sponded to 45 per cent., calcxilated on the amount 
of cellulose contained in the wood. 

In the third stige in the manufacture of spirit, 
the fermented ‘ wasli,’ which usuallv contains about 


M j -inyei^on/ is in general use, often in con- G per cent, of alcohol, is subjected to a process 
^cJtmct^on with th^ malt conversion process. of distiUation, generally in what is known ns a 
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coluBiii still. As alcoliol lias a lower boiling- 
point tlian waterj the portion wliicli first distils 
consists of a mixture of alcohol and ■water, in 
which the proportion of the former is mucli 
higher than in the original ^ wash/ whilst the 
succeeding fractions contain less and less alcohol. 
Bj^jigain distilling the first fraction a still stronger 
spirit is obtained ; and by repeated distillation of 
tbose portions which pass over first, absolute 
alcohol can finally he reached. 

In Simonsen’s experiments on a large scale wdth 
sawdust, about 75 per cent, of the total sugar pro- 
duced could be fermented, and the ‘wash’ con- 
tained between 1 and 2 per cent, of alcohol. This 
alcohol, when separated by fractional distillation 
from the accompanying water and other sub- 


stances, was found to have an excellent fiavonx, 
and to be remarkably free from the usual im- 
purities of commercial spirit. 

In the best experiments 225 lb, of sawdust, con- 
taining about 20 per cent, of moisture, yielded 
about one and a third of a gallon of absolute 
alcoliol. The sawdust used was invariably in a 
fresh condition, and the amount of alcohol capable 
of being obtained from decomposing sawdust has 
not yet been determined. 

If, as seems highly probable, this ingenious 
method of utilising what is almost a waste pro- 
duct is generally adopted, the well-known sign of 
‘Wines from the wood’ seems liable to be super- 
seded by the more literal one of ‘ Spirits from the 
wood.’ 


II E WHITE P I G E O K’ 

A DREAM OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Laura 

he General knew nothing about it— 
certainly not ; he would have fainted 
if he had. 

fifteen ; I am seventeen. 
We live in the town with father ; 
hut father had gone off about some 
business across the border before the troojis came, 
and I siijipose he could not get back to iis. At 
any rate he didn’t, so Jake and I V'ere alone. 

Father had left us some money — ‘ Plenty and to 
spare,’ he called it. As days %vent on in siege- 
time we did not find it likely to he plenty ; 
assuredly there would be none to spare. 

Jake is lame. I can climb like a cat, and 
can ride anything that goes on four legs. MTien 
the siege began Jake ■was always lamenting be- 
cause lie was lame and could not volunteer as a 
soldier for tbe Queen. 

‘ It is no use to lament/ I said ; ‘ and, after all, 
you eat less than a strong man, and that is help- 
ing things considerably at this pinch.’ 

One day Jake came in and said the General 
was offering twenty pounds for a message to he 
taken through the Boer lines. No black runner 
would take it, as several had been caught and shot. 

‘Jake,’ I said, ‘I’ll take that message.’ 

‘Eight you are,’ he replied. ‘I wish I’d your 
chance of such a lark. ; but, Marjory Daw, my 
dear, they’ll never trust it to a girl.’ 

. ‘ I don’t suppose they will,’ I said ; and I sat 

down quite disax>pointed. 

Just then Mrs Perkins from next door came in. 

‘Jake/ she said — she thinks Jake is a saint 
because he’s lame — ‘Jake, my dear, it is a 
pleasure to see your gentle face.— I’m thankful 
to see you sitting quiet, Marjory. I hope these 
awful times have taught you to consider your 
latter end, and to give up your harum-scarum, 
skip-jack ways.’ . 


F. WiNTLK 

‘I don’t see why I shouldn’t jump about 
when I am going to die as well as at any other 
time,’ I answered. ‘There’s nothing wrong in 
■ exercise.’ 

That made her angry, and she talked and 
talked ; while I sat there thinking how I shouiri 
take that message. 

When she 'was gone — and a good thing too-— I 
said to Jake, ‘I’ve made my jJans.’ 

‘Wliat are they?’ he asked. 

Then I told him. It was then four o’clock. 

I should have a good meal, get some things I 
wanted, and dress for the journey. As soon as it 
■was dark I wmuld go through the British lines ; 
that would not be difficult for one •^vho, like me, 
was accustomed to go out stalking game. Once 
through, the lines, I should go and lie do-vvn in 
a certain little dip in the veldt which we both 
Imew. Meanwhile Jake was to go and undertake 
to get the message carried, saying he knew a 
runner who would take it; but he was to refuse 
to give any j)iirticulars. I thoiiglit they would 
probably give him the message, and watch him. 
If he got the message he was to go home, 
double it u]3 into a little clip I made ready for ; 
it in our dog Dick’s collar, and then he -was to ' 
go walking aboiit just inside the lines as if expect- 
ing his runner. Dick, I felt sure, would. go aerini- 
maging about as he always did, and find me out- 
If he didn’t, and the ■worst came to the ■worst,..’ I 
meant to whistle; birt that would be risky.;.' 

When I had the*, message safe, ,I would give ' 
two low notes like a night-bird ■twice; Then 
Jake was to wliistle for Dick, and I should 'start' , 
off for the hiUs. Jake was to walk about for' 
another good hour, as if still expecting his runner ; 
and then he could go home and rest, and Ms 
part of the job would be done. If any one atked ' 
him after that,.! said he, could, tell the trutW. 
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but not till I bad been gone a good bour, other- 
wise they would be running after me. 

When I bad flnisbod the explanation of my 
plans, Jake asked me what I should do if they 
did not give liim the message. 

^ I shall have to come back at one o^clock 
— tliat’s all; but, youdl see, they will give it to 
you. Now let^s have a good tea.^ 

So Jake Med some bacon, and I boiled some 
made the coffee, and. we had pickles, 
marmalade, and honey— quite a sin-ead. Wlien 
we had finished I put the coffee-grounds in a 
: smaii tub with some hot water. 

‘What is that for?’ asked Jake. 

Tlien I went to my room, and got out my 
evening skirt— white min’s-reiling it wa. 9 . T took 
off the pretty pale-hlue , sash, and almost cried as 
; ; :i M so. It was my best frock, and I knew 
I looked weU in it. But there; I am not a 
fashionahle girl, so I hardened my heart, rolled 
It up in a bundle, and plumped it into the tub 
wit.fl the coffee-grounds. 

V® ‘if I bad done that, now, 

wonJd not there have been a shindy? I thomdit 
you loved that toggery a.s dearly as yourself ; hut 
tiiere IS no understanding a girl.^ 

‘“My eye!” is vulgar; that skirt is the only 
one hat will suit for this. If I wear it white 
It will probably he my shroud. I am going to 

out irt balf-aii-hour take 

out that , skirt and dry it at the fire. If it 

yellow enough, put in some more 

think you were a major at , least 
^ly your orders,’ grumbled Jake, as he began to 
jogget about the tub with the skirt in it. " 

^ ^ »ft grav 

lelt hat, oyoling kniokerhocker.? under the bromiv- 
gray skirt, ^ and a thin gray woollen blouse. I also 
wore tenriLs-shoes and wash-leather spats. I had a 
little hag of provisions and a water-flask strapped 

■ lor a stick which had an arm-loop to it. I had 
dso a smaU revolver and a pair of gksses, and 
felt ready for anything. 

1 enjoyed getting through the lines unnoticed 

Sen iW T ^ downsharp 

When I sa^\ it, coming ; but when I liad .rrot to 

my bi{;biig.iilace--oli, it was dull 1 Time went on 

, . At _Jd3t, .about twelve o’clock, suddenly Dick 
nished up and began licking my face. ^I vot 

Slf Aowf fl f ^ 

“? *"> pi*® 

Mv ' as thej: never supposed 

wall of rock 


as I was going to do; still, I had to be very 
cnroful, and feared I should not get into shelter 
before morning. This fear made me hurry, up, as 
I had no wish to be forced to lie flat in the 
burning sun the whole day through. 

As it Avas I was almost too late, for the day 
was ^ dawning as I arrived at the foot of my 
precipice. I rolled up my skirt tight, and swung 
myself up to a shady cranny that I knew, and 
then I had a few mouthfuls of food and soma 
water, and went to sleep. 

Jake meanwhile—he told me afterwards— ]i ad 
been shadowed by Major Grayliairs, as we called 
bim, and had had quite a pleasing time : first 
by ^ exciting bis euriosit;>^ and afterwards by 
telling him the truth when; all vras settled. 
Jake said he swore like anything, and posi- 
tively ramped about. They had gone home; and 
Jake, to j)oke him up more, said, j This is a 
Christian family, and we don't allow such pro- 
fanity ’--which was true, only there was no one 
in the house but Jake ; and he often says ‘The 
dickens ! ' himself. 

The Major threatened to have Jake locked up, 
‘That's a new way of rewarding heroism,' said 
Jake. ^ ‘ “Quad " the chap's relations ! WJiat do 
you think Marjory would say when she returm^d ?' 

Major Grayhairs went off fuming, and Jake 
went to bed. He ought to have passed a sleep- 
less night thinking of his dear sister, I told him' » 
but he said, ‘Hot! I slept .like beans.' 

^ too in the early morn big in my 

little rocky niche ; but about noon the big guns 
began booming ; then I awoke, and, getting out 
my glasses, had a look round. I was verv" care- 
ful how I did it, though, for Boers have eyes like 
needles, and I had no fancy for being found. 

rherc vras not much to see, and I gut deadlv 
dull again ■waiting there. I snoozed orerv now 
and again; hut I was afraid of overslequn- 
myself. I had packed in mv little hag glides of 
bread spread thick with Bonil, which a good 
way of keeiiing one’s self going with little in 
carry. I drank all my water, and wanted nirav • 
but there ivas none, so I had to do without. 

At last dusk came, and I chunbered down and 
took niy way carefully along among the rocks at 
the foot of the precipice. I ivas looking for a 
narrow watercourse, which was very difficult to 
find ni the darkness, and was beginning to 
despair altogether ivhen I managed to hit on it. 

I lyent up for some couple of hundred yards uhtil 
It became quite nanw; then the going wa.s 
so rough that I had to wait for dawn. I knew 
^as hidden from view, so I did not mind. 
When hght came I found I wto standing close to 
a big snake, which gave me a jmnp; however, 

I "line- 

The thmg that bothered me most w^as want 

f ^ r ^ ® ’•^ntil 

1 had been climbing hard for several hours, for 

the watercourse was cjuite dry. The. water- 
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coiTi'se was really a great crack in tlie rock 
wliicli went on ’ for miles throngli the hills. 
I had discovered it long ago; but I had kept 
it as a child’s secret, and I did not suppose 

many, if aiiy^ other peoi)le knew of it. I 

clambered on, feeling very thirsty, with two 

walls of rock towering above me on either 

side, and thought of the song about a fiower 
tliat lived in a cranny and learned to grow 
straight and tall in consequence. I was feeling 
rather low, yon see, as the flower was. 

Happily, at last I reached what I was fond 
of calling ‘Paradise.’ At the entrance of a cave 


in the right-hand wall of rock was a deep, 


clear pool of water. Climbing over the rock 
outside was a vine which I had planted long 
ago, meaning some day to live in the cave like 
Roijinson Crusoe. I blessed that fancy now, for 
the vine was thick with hunches of grapes, and 
I ate them with delight as I sat by the pool. 
Then I wished for Puck to keep snakes away ; 
but as he was not there I went to sleep, and 
hoped for the best. I cannot stand snakes. 

As evening fell I went on again ; this time 
through the cave, which I knew would bring 
me out on the other side of the hill. I can 
assure you I went warily ; for it struck me 
that the Boers might well be in the farther 
entrance. Such, indeed, proved to he the case. 
For the last four or five, yards, before reaching 


the sort of grotto which made the other end of 


the cave, the passage rose about three feet high 
by two feet wide, with a trickle of water at 
the bottom, so that crawling along it was not 
pleasant going. 

‘Vnien; I reached a more roomy spot, I waited 
and peered onward through the twilight. I saw 
the glimmer of the stars through wreaths of 
smoke wliich curled from a fire of brushwood 
outside the arched entrance. There was a strong 
smell of roast mutton, and I came to the con- 
clusion that some one had l^een making a good 
■supper.. 

Very quietly I crawled a couple of yards 
farther, and now became aware of three Boers 
st, retched on the ground just inside the cave. 

‘Aslccj),’ I said to myself. ‘But -where is the 
Boer who sleepas v.ith both eyes shut?’ 

How the pnzHe was, How could I get past 
them and out of tlie cave ? Should I go back 
into the narrow tunnel and wait for morning? 
Ho ; that was too ' damp an idea. There was a 
sort of crack, or rather shelf, along the side of 
the cave near the roof. Could I get. along that? 
Possibly. At any rate it was worth trying. 

Slowly I drew myself, tip to it, and then, lying 
full length on the ledge of rock, crept forward 
inch by inch. It was quite exciting. 

When I got aI)out level with the Boers I 
looked down and saw they -were really asleep. 
Then certainly there must he a sentrt^. One of 
the' Boers had e\ddently put aside a bit' of roast 


neck of mutton for to-inorrow’s dinner ; it was 
just under the ledge of rock I was looking over. 

‘All is fair in war/ I said. ‘That is prob- 
ably a British farmer’s sheep. Wliy should not I 
dine off it instead of leaving it for the Boers?’ 

I crooked a pin and fastened it to a piece of 
string, knotted the string to my stick, and then 
set to work fishing. Soon I hooked the mutton, 
and began to haul. Half-way uj> the hook came 
out, and do-wn came the mutton bang on the 
nearest Boer’s head. 

I lay low and listened. It was not quite 
drawing-room conversation that began after that. 
All three Boers started uxi, and the mutton- 
humped Boer abused the other two, and they 

swore he had a nightmare. 

Then the seiitiy came and declared that, if 
they could not sleep, he co-uld ; and as the other 
two who had been disturbed took his part, it 
ended in the poor bruised Boer having to watcli 
outside "while the others snored. I was sorry 
for him ; but it is the -way of the world. 

How it struck me very forcibly that I had 
not mended matters for myself, for the new 

sentry was irritated and likely to be wide 

awake, so I should have a job to get jiast him. 

At imy rate lie must he left to cool donm. 
Meanwhile I again turned my attention to the 
mutton. I felt I really must have some of that 
mutton ; so, when once the 33oers were asleep. 


I began fishing again. This time I was very 


careful and steady, and managed my haul all 
right. I cut off a slice and proceeded to eat 
it. It was beautiful ! I had some more ; then I 
cut off a chop) and packed it up for future use. 

How came tlie time to get out of tlie cave. 

I : crept along the shelf to- the entrance; but 
there sat the sentry, looking as cross as two 
sticks, and anything but sleeq>Y. ■ 

What could I do ? Happy thought 1 There 
was the remains of the mutton ! I threw it at 
one of the sleepers. Yells followed, and in darted 
the sentrju How was my chance ! I slijiped, 
down like a cobra, and scuttled. 

I expected they would see me ; but they didn’t. 

I got safe away behind some, rocks. I saw the 
Boers’ baggage-mule grazing below. For want of 
something better, I thought I would ride that - 
\u 1 crep)t up to it, not daring to stand erect. The^ 
mnle was hobbled wdtli a rope, and had a halter ^ 
knotted round its head. I got hold of the halter, 
and dragged the animal along to some low bushes/ 
There I got the hobbles off, and led it farther. ^ 
I suppose the Boers did not trouble much about 
their mule, thinking it could not go far. ' ; 

It was a clear night ; but at last, when I had . 
got beyond the range of their viaion, I mounted. - 
If you want something agreeable in. the way of 
riding, let me recommend a baggage-mule, -with 
no saddle and only a halter for bridle ; a mule ■ 
determined to stay where he is, and not go your/ 
way. It was quite .a holiday treat; but when'heb 
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did start, tlie speed of a locomotive engine v'as 
nothing to it ; and as morning dawned we arrived 
at the river. 

I tied the mule to a stnmp where it could get 
at the water, and considered its fate. It could get 
a halter’s -length of feed, and it had had a good 
deal to eat that night. If I did not come hatdc, 
a Kaffir would be certain to find and take it. 
If I did come hack, it would he important to 
know exactly wdiere to find the beast. So I 
wished it farewell, and took to the river. 

Now, I love swimming ; Imt there is nothing so 
exhausting as swimming in a rapid stream. I 
waded as far as I could, and then went jumping 
on on tip-toes, paddling with my hands. Before 
I started I unloaded the revolver, and put weai3on 
and cartridges inside my hat. When it was really 
necessary to strike out, I came to the conclusion 
tliat a hat with a revolver in it is a ^ weighty 
style of millinery, and I returned to my dejith, 
and was meditating leaving my little snapper in 
the mule’s charge when I saw an empty box 
floating down. I got to this, and it Just gave 
me the necessary buoyancy ; so, by a tortuous 
course, I gained the farther bank. 

Wet and wretched, I stumbled on, dripping, to 
a little thicket of scrub, and lay down for a good 
half-hour before I even had energy to eat that 
mutton. Here I reloaded my revolver, sat in tlie 
sun to dry myself, and then oiuled up and went 
to sleep). About one o’clock I ’vvuke, and did my 
hair, washed my hands, shook down my skirt, and 
made myself as presentable as I could, * 

I walked on to the farm of some people I 
knew, and got them to lend me an old pony, 
which I rode on to the British lines, where I 
handed over my despatches, but did not let out 
who had carried them. 

‘Would my messenger go back?’ 

‘Yes, if it was of importance.’ 

‘Would he go that very night?’ 

I thought of a night’s rest at the farm; but 
no, Queen and country first. Besides, there was 
that Satanic-tempered inuie to be considered. So 
ill two hours’ time I was trotting back. 

Then it was cla capo — the other way on — as 
evening fell ! Box, river, mule ; and didn’t that 
mule swear 1 Oh 1 it swore like a hungry 

gorilla. But it had to go where I wished all 

the same. 

I can tell you one thing ; it is all very well to 
go through a river at daybreak, and dry yourself 
afterwards in the sun ; and it ’s another thing to 
go thx’ough the same river in the chill of night, 
and. have to ' ride a mule in wet clothes after- 
wards* But, as Jake says, ‘One must not expect 
life- tO' be all beer and skittles.’ 

' Bty or wet, then, I rode along till I got 

: near the entrance to the cave ; there I hid 
away ^hong the rocks and waited for morning, 

, I did ', not wish to chance on the Boers 

, When light came nothing was to be 


seen of the Boers but a broken tol>acco-]>]pe. 
Whether they had destroyed each other, like 
the Kilkenny cats, or whether they were seeking 
the mule, I did not know, and did not care. 
I set to work to crawl along the narrow pas 
sage out of sight lest they .should haj)pen round 
again. A clatter in the distance I did liear, 
but no one saw me ; and thankful I was as 
the day grew hot to rest in the sun by the 
pool at the other end of the cave. Going 
down the watercourse was easy woik ; still, Ijy 
the time I got to the veldt I began to tliijik 
that if I had been broken on the wheel my poor 
dear bones could not have ached more. 

As darkness fell, once more I crouched down 
ill the hollow and called the night-bird’s cry. 
Then Jake whistled, and I got up and stumbled 
on over the grass, 

Wliat hai)peixed next I hardly remember. 
There were shouts and shakings of liands, and 
Jake and Major Grayhairs almost carried me 
home, where I gave my message to the ]Major ; 
and Jake made some tea, which I drank, and 
then went to bed. 

Now, when you tell a story, I know you are 
supposed to put a grand ending to it ; hut I 
have nothing grand to toll you. Nothing more 
came of all this except a certain amount of bother, 
because of the folly of mankind. 

Now, -what a man wants in a wife in South 
Africa is a woman who can cook and do liouse- 
keeping on week-days and dress in fine feathers 
on Sundays to keep up> his self-respect. Never- 
theless, just because I went careering across the 
country, lots of silly men wanted me to marry 
them, which put me out of patience. Howe^’e^, 
I kep)t ni}' temper, and told them I had no 
thoughts of settling ; but they were not pleased, 
which was ‘hard on a fellow,’ for I never wanted 
them to come bothering me. 

Major Grayhairs says I am very sensible, and 
he does not think of settling at present himself. 
When he said that, Jake whistled. Jake is a tire- 
some boy. 

God Sa/ee fho Queen, 

THE BUTTEllELIES. 

The butterflies, libe punsios, freed 
From earthy ties, make airy sport; 

They dally with the wistful weed, 

Or to the meadow- queen pay court. 

Tlie butterflies — like thoughts of mine, 

Forgetful of their lowly birth' — 

Are brave in all the summer shine 
And merry in the moment’s mirth, 

Tlie butterflies and I must go. 

Ab, well ! To-day has yet to pass ; 

And we are quite content to know' 

The blue skies and the sunny grass. 

J. J. Bmi. 
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TO BLOEMFONTEIN BEHIND LOED E O B E K T S. 


By a Capetown Civilian. 


LOEMPONTEIN, tlie capital of the 
Orange River Colony— or, as it has 


■ j Orange River Colony—or, as it has 
j been rechristened by Mr Rudyard 
I Kipling, * Bobsfontein ’ — cannot be 
I called either a pretty or an im- 
posing place. It lies in the midst 
of rolling plains ; and, as in tbe case of the 
tly in amber, tbe wonder is bow it got into 
its present position. Proximity to water or some 
other natural advantages have generally more or 
leas to do with the fuimdation of a ca]3ital town ; 
hut i]i the present instance none of these factors 
apply. The streets are methodically laid out in 
rectangular style, after the usual South African 
design, and the Raadzaal, Presidency, and some 
of the other public buildings are fairly creditable ; 
but 111 ere is a decided lack of finish about the 
town generally ; it has been s;idly backward in 
its growth, and seems to want a strong tonic to 
stimulate its development. 

The chief importance of the town lies in the 
fact that it is situated on the high-road between 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Kimberley, so that all the Iraflic north must pass 
through it ; and in the near future, it bids fair to 
become a large and Nourishing centre. The rail- 
way station, with the exception of Capetown, is 
the best on any South African railway. 

A da}' or two after Lord Roberts’s peaceful occu- 
pation, fiircumstances permitted me, with two others, 
to pay a visit to Bloemfontein, In fact, we were 
the first cmlians to travel thither from the Cape 
Colony. The Orange River forms the natural 
boundary between the two territories ; and as the 
handsome bridge, which cost nearly one hundred 
thousand pounds to construct, had just previously 
been destroyed by the Boers, the only way of 
getting across was by means of a small ferry-boat. 
The sight of the iron girders and the piers lying 
prone in the river-lied was indeed a melancholy 
one, and apparently the destruction was the result 
of malice aforethought, for I was credibly informed 
that a month before war was actually declared 
No: 135.— VoL, IIL lAll Mights 


charges of gun-cotton had been placed in readi- 
ness, and thus in a few luoineuts this monument 
of engineering skill was rendered useless. : 

It was a lovely autumn morning wdien I vus ' - , 
here, and the scene, one of peenliarly interesting 
novelty, intuitively recalled luider the circum- 
stances the well-known couplet : 

Where every prospect pleases 
Aud only man is vile. 

The expanse of water was fringed on either side 
by the thick foliage of the mimosa, and the lofty 
hills were clothed with verdure. The men of the 
Railway Pioneer Regiment were busily engaged in 
getting ready pontoons and constructing a tcm- 
j)orary bridge, and otherwise making various 
efforts to overcome natural obstacles and repair 
the ravages aud devastation so recently effected. 

One of tlie first things to cattdi the eye on 
reaching the northern bank was a miniature 
Union -jack merrily wa\dng from the branch of 
a native tobacco-tree, round wdiicli was gathered 
a concourse of soldiers, in the midst of beef and 
biscuit boxes and a general assortment of military 
ecpiipments. Mischief was still lu‘ewing, aud the 
coast hy no means clear, for a cou]de of Boer 
snipers had only just been shot, and patrols were 
still out in the neighbourhood. ^ 

Drawn up on the northern bank was a train 
made up of Cape Government, Netherlands, and 
Free State coaches, the first-named having been - ' ’ ' 
annexed by the Free Staters when hostilities com- - 

menced last October, and communication wm 
severed. It was soon steaming on its nay to ' • ' 

Bloemfontein, a distance of one hundred and . ' \ 

t'wenty miles, the wayside stations being found 
to he for the moat part in' a deserted and ehnotio . 

state, littered in some cases with 'telegraph tape, .. 

official documents, and papers of iwious deserip- - > I 
tions. One telegram I picked up was from a ^ , I 

stationnmster to the Postmaster-General at Bloem--- *' ' 

fontein, dated 3rd January of the present year^^^'j 
and worded as follows: ^Between this nnd^ theVl' 
bridge the wire is cut in two places^ No wir^. ^ 'I '' / 


sin, dated 3rd January of the present - year^^^ jj. 
worded as follows: ^Between this and^ theVf' 
ge the wire is cut in two places^ No wiro^ ^ I / 
'wd] ^ 
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Leea removed except small section of steel wire at 
tlie bridge. Heavy cannon-firing ceased at noon, 
tip' to wliicb time one hundred and thirty shots 
were fired,’ A small store kept by a Russian 
Jew was closed. He stated that, being provided 
with a passport, he was not molested ; hnt goods 
were commandeered from him to the tune of 
.twenty-five pounds. At another station the hotel 
proprietor reckoned his enforced coiitrihution at 
four hxindrcd pounds. At Springfontein Junc- 
tion, where General Gataci'e was located, the 
ladies’ waiting-room was doing <iuty as his head- 
quarters, and everything here was in a lameniahle 
state of confusion, the last of the Boers having 
cleared out but a day or two previous. In normal 
times this station is a small Claphain Junction ; 
but now the premises wore a most forlorn and 
woebegone aspect. A few advertisement plates 
still adorned the walls, one of them, the property 
of a drill of agricultural implement makers, l>ear- 

• ing portraits of Presidents Kruger and Steyii, kir 
, J; .H. Hofnieyr, the Chief -Justice of the Cape 

Colony, and Mr Rhodes, the face of the latter 
being disfigured beyond recognitiom Of course 
there was nothing in the ivay of refreshment- 
rooms all along' the line, and one was thankful to 
obtain, a little milk and some coarse home-made 
bread. A couple of war correspondents l^oardeil 
Hie train about half.-way, and the recital of some 
of their experiences served admirably to beguile 
the tedium of the journey. 

A, very stirring scene was in store nt a station 
named Kafir River, and I sincerely regretted the, 
absence of a camera to immortalise it. All around 
on the veldt ivere. outspanued considerably over 
■ a hundred vehicles of all descriptions, from the 
. showy, Cape cart to the humble mule - wagon ; 
" while the station platform was densely packed 
with burghers carrying guns and riiies in their 
hands or slung on their shoulders, ready to be 

• given up in response to the prochunation issued 
by Lord Roberts. Some were bringhig in their 
cartridges in baskets, small wullets, an,d even in 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Gray-haired men, beardless 
youths, and even women with children clinging 
to their skirts made up the ci'owd. Generally 
.spii^ikmg, the burghers wore slouch-hats, with 
jackets and trousers of motley hue. One warrior 
I noticed was minus a leg, and limping about 
on crutches. I chatted with several of these 
hien wliile . the train was waiting. One of 

, ‘ them, of gigantic stature, had two guns, one a 
' \ ’ Westley-Richards, and he seemed very anxious to 
''knbw whether there was a possibility of. his re- 
.'t^ink^ this. Another told me he had fought at 
;Biver and Elandslaagte, hut was very 
;|beir share ’of the fighting, at all evenlB, was 
few of them looked rather sullen; but 
part they were a good-humoured, 


bucolic minds had been; 


We reached Bloemfontein sliortly after eight 
o’clock in the evening, the rain cojiung down in 
torrents, as it well knows lioir to do in these 
parts, with most severe, thunder and lightning. 
Everything was under military coutrt.d, and tlie 
forms of sleeping soldiers were visible all about 
tlie platforms. The four days’ forced march from 
Paardeberg precluded much lieiiig carried in the 
way of tent equipment, and the gimtlemen in 
khaki were glad to find shelter anywhere ; tlie 
tables in the market-honse were serving as beds, 
and under verandas, the portico of the Post- Office, 
and elsewhere Tommy Atkins ivas to be seen. 
One of tliem told me tliat on two day.s they 
marched about twenty -seven miles, and that on 
the scantiest allowance of food, so that their 
fatigue and exhaustion were not difiieult to 
account for. 

Apart from the life and sjarit which the pre- 
sence of the military invariably affoi’ds, and tlie 
prodigal display of tlie national emblem, tlie town 
itself wore pretty mucb its usual a]Tpea ranee. A 
few of the windows Avere barricaded ivitli iron 
in anticipation of a po.ssil:iIe bombardment, and 
when you went into the si i ops it v*as generally to 
find that they ivere unable to supply the thing 
Avanted, stocks having run venw low, and no 
opportunity haAUiig been afi’ordi^d of replenishing 
them. During the four months preceding the 
British occupation there avms no absolute janch ; 
but some of the. nec.essari.es of life readied a faney 
price : parafiin-oil, for in.stance, Avas as high iiB 
four pounds a case, and sugar one shilling and 
sixpence a pound ; Init liread, meat, and AX-ge- 
tables were fairly abundant. In order to ju'event 
storekeepers fi’om taking advantage of the pre- 
sence of such a large body of troops a.s Avas massed 
Avithin a radius of a fmv mile.s, a prodamalion 
Ava.s issued by Lord Rolierts fixing tlie price of 
articles in most common u.se, and farmei’xS were 
invited to come in freely Avith their market ]iro- 
duce, an assurance being giA^en that they Avoiild 
in no AA^ay be inoltcsied. ' 

There is a capital club at Biocmftuitein, irhidi 
was crowded with military, reading, Avriting, ].»lay- 
ing billiards, or lounging on the 5x>adous lialcmiy. 
In the roll of membership the Dutch element 
somewhat X-nedominates, and during Avar -time 
Englishmen naturally felt imder a guoil deal of 
resteaint, and had to be A^ery guarded in their 
speech and behaviour. On the wall in the Imr a 
large German max> of Boiith Airien Awas hanging, 
with a small xiortrait of President Kruger in one 
corner. One day some one facetiously x-iierced two 
holes through the eyes of His Honour, Avliich gaA-e 
rise to no small indignation and high feeling. 

Horse-stealing Avas ramxmnt at the time I Avas 
in Bloe,iufontein, and v^as, in fact, a perfect scandal. 
The little coloured lads to whom the officers, wdien 
coming in from the camp, entrusted their steeds 
to hold, not being acquainted with' the rightful 
OAvners, frequently surrendered Hieir charge to 
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same one wlio was only a liorse-tliief ; and in some 
instances the animals were even taken from the 
hands of hoys leading them to or from the lines, 
marks ] 3 eing obliterated and tails and manes 
cropped so as to conceal identity. 

The Cafe-Royal in Market Sguare was converted 
into a military post-office for a short time ; hut on 
the 20th of March postal and telegraph business 
was resumed in the ordinary hnilding, and there 
was a great rush for the surcharged Free State 
stamps, which bore the letters V.R.I. In some 
cases, probably in the hurry in printing, the letter 
‘ I ’ had dropped out ; and these and other ‘ errors ’ 
were seized upon with avidity by jffiilatelists, wlio 
stanil to make a good thing out of their venture. 

Formerly Bloemfontein boasted of two news- 
papers, the and the Friend of the Free 

State; hut both these have vanished, and the 
fourth estate is represented by a new Friend, a 
daily publication edited by the war correspon- 
dentvS with Lord Roberts, containing general news, 
military intelligence, orders from headquarters, 
and so on. The following lines from the pen of 
Mr Riidyard Kipling, which appeared in the first 
number, are thoroughly characteristic : 

Oh, Terence dear! and did you hear 
The news that ’s going round? 

The Shamrock’s 'Erin’s badge by law 
' Where’er her sons be found. 

From Bobsfoutem to Ballyhock, 

’Tis ordered by the Queen ; 

We ’ve wen our right in open fight : 

The wearing of the green. 


Bloemfontein has a fort on the nor-thern side 
of the town situated on elevated ground ; but its 
demolition would certainly not be a work of very 
serious difficulty. Here, and at the military bar- 
racks hard by, the scene was a gay and animated 
one, the l>and playing, colours flying, and l^ritish 
troops constantly moving to and fro. A handsome 
monument is erected at this S]3ot to the nieniory 
of the burghers who fell in the Basuto campaign 
of 1805-68, and in the peaceful cemetery just 
below lie the remuiiis of President Brand of 
honoured memory, his tomb covered with artificial 
wreaths, all in an excellent state of preservation. 
Standing liere, within earshot of the fifes and 
drums, one could not but reflect on the kaleido- 
scop)ic experiences of life. Had this good, broad- 
minded man Ijeen alive to-day war’s rude alarms 
would never, in all human iwobability, have in- 
vaded the little reiniblic to which he \vas so 
devotedly attached and for whose, interests he 
strove so zealously, and it would still have .pre- 
served that independence which it so dearly prized. 

[At noon on Monday, 28th Blay, the annexa- 
tion, of the Orange Free State to the British 
Empire ^vas formally pro(daimed in the Market 
Square of Bloemfontein by the Military Governor, 
Cironeral Pret 3 mian. The town was decorated ; 
and the ceremony, in which a large body of 
British troops took part, w^as of an imp)osiug 
character. The Military Guvernor read the pro- 
clamation of annexation, whicli nmiounced that 
the State is henceforth to be known as the Orange 
Pdver Colony.] 


OUR LADY OF DELITERANOB. 

CHAPTER VL— MDLLE. X. : HER TROUBLE. 


■ E had capital times together — Taurel 
and I ; and I soon fell into the 
habit of strolling down to the little 
stone house by the river each 
morning, 'with a couple of bottles 
of red w’ine in my pockets and a 
yard-long loaf of bread in my hand as my con- 
tributions towards the commissariat department. 
After breakfast and a smoke we punted up the 
river or fi.shed domi it, or strolled through the 
woods while Vaurel potted superfluous wood- 
pigeons for the provisioning of the great ' house 
and the small one. 

He was of a jovial and reckless disposition ; and 
bit by bit I learned much of his history, and, in 
still more fra^entary fashion, picked up sundry 
scraps of information concerning mademoiselle. 
For many daj^s the Chateau showed no signs of 
oecupanc}" beyond a curl of blue smoke, against 
the dark background of trens, from one solitary 
chimney. The brown wooden Tenetian shutters 
along the rn^r-front remained tightly closed ? and, 
sharply as I watched the house, I never caught 


sight of a soul except on two or throe occasions ’ 
when the old priest walked the terrace on this 
side of the house, pacing slowly to and fro as if 
in deep thought, and always alone. 

I had to be very wary in my search for infor- 
mation, for any direct question put either to 
Jeanne, or to Vaurel, or to Louis Yard, even hi 
the most roundabout way, concerning mademoiselle’ 
of the Chateau siinp>ly had the effect of bringing ' 
the conversation to a full stop. . 

Biiefly, what I had gathered in four days was 
this : Mademoiselle Denise des Comptes, who - 
at the Chateau, was, with; her brother .Gaston,' -;' 
owner of all the land rouiid ‘about*. They were 
wealthy, and when mademoiselle was at the 
Gliateau there was no want in the neighbourhood* - 
The softened inflections which came into their - 
voices whenever they spoke ';al^^naa’ih’seHe^- coh-;L; 
veyed to my mind a sense ’ of loving revere w v 
wddeh told me more than many words. It ■: 
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hVfk'y, somewliat hidifferently at times and provided for 

il! none too bountifully. But when mademoiselle 

came to stop at the Chateau hard times fled 
;j before her, and the villagers looked forward to 

'.'■•Ly; her coming as hopefully as ice-bound voyagers 

I ' ,‘=‘ look for the summer. This time, however, since 

.yy.d ii the night of her arrival with the Abbe Dienfoy, 

she had never stirred out of the house, and none 
,|j of her old friends up in the village had set e 3 '-es 

yl M , on her— no one, in fact, except Madame Tiraud, 

l-pp;: ' ’ the housekeeper, and Hortense, her daughter. 

' ‘j Mademoiselle had shut herself up in her room, 

'jlfy and reftised to see even M. Dienfoy. "VVliat the 

^'1 trouble was Hortense could not say; but trouble 

(,'L y. y there was of some kind, and that of the gravest. 

y/ // I could not help noticing that the others did 

1:1^’^ ; not debate with Hortense the possible nature of 

yj' mademoiselle’s trouble. Hortense was a rattle- 

■'y Tl brain ; and while she rattled on they were silent. 

•’V 5 R seemed to me that they knew what the trouble 

/ was, but that they did not cai^e to discuss it 

J ' with Hortense, as one does not discuss weighty 

’ |||| V.'® ^ ' witii ■: a;; ytild^ e , 

.1 ’ Eoussel’s expression, ‘She is disgmeed,’ came 

'I Jif: t once into my mind and was promptly ejected. 

No personal disgrace could attach to that sweet- 
<1 'I > f< i faced girl ; I was ready to stake my life on that. 

,| 4 j Bui what the trouble was I could not get at ; and, 

i J;i ' a,s I have said, any direct attempt thereat sim]>ly 

I I'i ' rdsulted in a frosty silence. 

I I''f| I ! ' Vaiirel was, if possible, worse than any one else. 

I |;i Whenever I craftily worked the conversation 

I fi I “d round in the direction of Mademoiselle Denise 

I lil jt ) ' ’ and her trouble, he just shook his head and said, 

I t'p': !|| ‘Pardon, monsieur! let us talk of something else.’ 

Ill 1,1 ‘Thud— thud ! thud— thud!’ he would say, 

I i|! looking down at the mill, ‘All that and tbe farm 

I ‘Ij up above ought to have been mine; but I was no 

I jij man of business, and I wanted to the wars. So I 

I '4!' 'j'j left it to my brother Gautier, and lie is getting fat 

n| j! . |;i : on it, and I shoot wood-pigeons and eat da trout.’ 

I :i‘ '• ' ‘That was not orery prudent.’ 

I 'lll ^ 1 ’, ‘No, mmi dim! Prudent by name, but never 

I'ly. 'fi . ‘ nature,’ he said, laughing. ‘But what’s the 

IfeJ 1^, ' odds? I live and I’m happy, and I have no 

;|y Jj j. ' cares ; while Gautier has a shrew of a wife and six 

py iiy . . ■' brats who all take after her. I’m not sure but 

If! li’l ' ^ better off than he is after all; and, anyhow, 

I I ^y yt ‘‘ ■ One day, as we sat on the bench smoking, we 

'-'i 'ill L, ■’ priest pacing slowly to and fro on 

I V' yy^ ' -/ • y^ 

'' |||y i-..’ ‘ ^Tme^l see the black crow yonder,’ said Yaiirel. 

'Vfpr 'yS'^3^.me, I do not like those gentry. They make 
.yy y much .trouble in the family at times. I wonder 
: Y'yjsyy y ’s if. my, little friend here’' — fondling Ms revolver 
■yMSfc ]} w|th^h 0 long barrel — ‘would be as good at crows 
P%®^>ns. If I knew just what ma’m’—— . 
Is'i 14 ^ 'did not finish liis thoughts aloud. ‘I 

^ Boulot on him,’ he said after - 

T not like those gentlemen of 

h y- , ® 






‘Wliy? What have they done to you?’ 

‘To me?’ he cried. ‘Nothing, I always 
snapped my fingers at them ; but 1 have wnlclicd 
them on others, sucking their blood like leeches 
as long as there was anything left to suck. Pah ! 
le hon Dieu is served in many queer ways in tliis 
country, and has to stand scapegoat for many 
queer tilings. It ’s a queer world, monsieur ! ’ 

‘That’s an original discovery c>f yours, Yanrel, 
and does yon credit. YTiy don’t you try to 
improve things ? ’ 

‘ YTiat can one man do ? ’ he would sjiy, 
shrugging off all responsibility as a duck shakes 
the water off its back. 

When we got on the subject of the war, 
the mismanagement at head(piarters, and the 
criminal stujaidities of the leadership, he vould 
wax furiously eloquent, as one wdio liad seen with 
his own eyes and suffered in his own body from 
these things. 

‘All!’ he would cry, ‘I grind my teeth 
even now at the thongbt of it all. There 
■ we were, ill-clad, ill-shod, ill-found, but with the 
hearts of men— the hearts of Frenchmen— ready 
to fight to the last gasp ; and the fc*ols at the 
to]) — the ten-thousand-times fools, %vho ought 
to have known everything, and kmov less than 
nothing — they played with us and mishandled 
us till our hearts were as thin as our boots 

and as eiiqfiy as our stumaclis. Ah I if we had 
had a real Bona]uirte, a real chip of the old 
block, to lead us, and none of ytuir paintcfl 
]>astard Dutchmen, why, we would have mo}>ped 
those jjigs of Prussians all o%^er their cursed 
sausage-land. My faith, yes ! But there were 

many queer things in those days, monsieur. I 

was ill the front rank at Y'cirth. YY* weri; 

rushing doAcn the slope at the Prussians. Tlie 
ca 2 atain of my regiment was just in front of me, 
a perfect devil of a man— a.s brave as men are 
made, but a martinet, a tartar, an insolent— 
Leiiard his name was. lie was just in front 
of me, and he siicldenly Ihuig up his arms aiad 
fell on his face, and 1 mw the bullet go into him, 
and it went in from the back.’ 

‘You mean one of his own men shot him?’ 

He nodded, ‘ Me was a fiend ; but h<^ was a 
brave man. I picked him up afterwards. T)ie 
bullet had gone through him ; but he was not 
dead. I told the stirgeon he was claeoring us on 
with his back to the Prussians when the bullet 
struck him ; and the surgeon looked at me and 
said, “ Quite so ! But yon see, mj friend, the 
Prussian bullet does not intake the same kind of 
a wound as the French bullet, and I quite iin<ler- 
stand.” I guess he wUvS not the only one. Yes 
indeed, there were lots of queer things happened 
in those days.’ 

This slow quiet woodland life was eminently 
restful ; but I began to ask myself wlmt end I was 
serving by staying at Coiir-des-Oomptes. I was 
no nearer making the acquamtanee of Mdlle. 
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than on the first day of my arrival, and often I 
said to myself that I was simply, wasting my 
time and 'doing no good by hanging about in 
this fashion. But all the while I knew that I 
could no more pack up my traps and go than I 
could take out my heart and leave it under 
the bench for Boulot to play with. 

She was there, somewhere in the grim, gray 
Chateau by the river, and she was in trouble; 
and my heart had gone out to her, for the sake 
of her sweet face and the pure soul that shone 
out through her eyes, before ever I knew who 
she was or had ever set eyes upon her. Who 
could say hut that the time might come when 
she would want my help ? On the bare chance I 
would wait a lifetime. 

Lying on the grass watching my float, sitting 
on the bench watching the Chiiteau through the 
smoke of my pipe, lying awake in the night in 
Jeamie\s box -bed, I pieced together again and 
again the meagre scraps of information I had 
Ijeen able to glean from the short-cut sentences of 
Vaurel and Jeanne fx,nd Louis Yard, and turned 
them over and over 'in my mind, and groped for 
the meaning of things, and so came at last to a 
resolution, which might or might nut prove a wise 
one. It depended on Jeanne, and for Jeanne I 
had come to hav^e a very high respect. 

I proceeded to the matter to the test. 

The following night I lingered smoking in the 
room downstairs till the poor old village fathers 
had stumbled away home, and even Louis Yard 
liad brought his lingering farewells to an end. 
Mere Thiliaud had already retired, leaving Jeanne 
to close up, as was her custom tvhen her customers 
st{.jpped later than usual. 

Jeanne bolted the door and glanced inquisi- 
tively at me, I generally took my departure as 
soon as the last man went, so as not to interrupt 
her tSte-il4ete tvith Louis. 

‘Jeanne,^ I said, ‘get me another candle. I 
want to show you something. Will you come 
upstairs for a moment?^ 

Bhe looked a trifle astonished, hut got the 
candle and lighted it, and followed me up the 
stairs. I had fastened the portrait of Mdlle. X. 
to the dark wood panel of the room just over 
one of the big chests, I set the c^mdies on the 
chest and closed the door behind her. 

She stood for a moment looking at the lovely 
face, and then said : 

‘ Mo7i dim ! it is mademoiselle ! Where did 
you get it, monsieur?^ 

‘In Paris.^ 

‘She gave it to you? I did not know you 
knew her.’ 

‘No. I have never spoken to her, Jeanne.’ 

‘ Dame / tliat is curious ; ’ and her brows arched 
in surprise. 

‘ I saw that picture in the Salon, and the 
moment I saw it there was no other picture 
there for me. Her face bewitched me, Jeanne, 




and I felt that I could lay down my life to 
serve her, though I could not find out who she 
was or whether there was any such person.’ 

Jeanne nodded sagely. ‘ You are in love with 
mademoiselle.’ 

‘With her portrait at all events. I have never 
spoken to her.’ 

‘ All the same, you are in love with lier,’ 
nodded Jeanne, as one who knew. 

‘ Well, maybe. Now, Jeanne, she is in trouble. 
How can I help her?’ 

Jeanne pondered with her eyes on mademoi- 
selle’s sweet face, but still hesitated to speak 
what she knew. 

‘ See now, Jeanne, let me tell you in two words 
about myself. I was first officer on board ship. 
An old gentleman, a passenger, fell overboard. 

I jumped after him and saved his life* A year 
later he died, and left me by his -will five niillioii 
francs ’ 

‘ Five — millions — of — francs ! ’ murmured J eaime 
in an awe-struck whisper. ‘ Goodness ! What a 
fortune ! ’ 

‘They are at the disposition of mademoiselle, 
Jeanne, together with my head and my Iieart, 
if that will help her in her trouble.’ 

Jeanne nodded very knowingly, as if thinking. 
‘Yes, you are in love with her without doubt.’ 

‘Noav, I want your assistance, Jeaime; and if 
you will liel];) me — come of it what may— I shall 
give you on your weriding-day a dowry of ten 
thousand francs,’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Jeanne, clasping her hands, 

‘ what is it monsieur rerpiires of me ? ’ 

‘Tell me how I can helyi mademoiselle. First, 
what is the trouble? Until I know that, I can 
do nothing, for I am all in the dark/ 

‘ Monsieur means well by mademoiselle ? ’ she 
aslced, with a last lurking doubt. 

‘What do you think yourself, Jeaime ?’ I asked, 
taking her hand and looking straight into her 
big black eyes. 

‘ But yes, monsieur, I know it ; and Louis says 
the same : you are a man to trust.’ 

‘ Then, tell me — what is mademoiselle’s trouble V 

‘ It is this, monsieur ; and the reason why we 
do not speak of it is that it hurts us. It touche 
the family honour, and so the honoui' of all of 
ns. We down here do not believe a word of 
it, but yet it is there ; and in Paris they say it 
is true. Mademoiselle’s brother, Monsieur Gaston, 
is in terrible disgrace. They say he has sol'd 
France — ^giveix away the secrets of the army — 
betrayed his country. I do not belkve it, nor do . 
any of us here ; hut in Paris they believe it, and 
he has been degraded and deported — the poor 
boy ; and such a fine bo}’^, too -1 Ah, it is ' . 

possible ! Our poor mademoiselle ! It is killing 
her. Now, how can monsieur help?’ . , 

‘And the p>riest — what is, he after?’ I asked;,;-*' 

‘Monsieur PAbb4 Dieufoy?’ She shrugged' hefb" 
shoxilders expressively. ‘ Re is trying to pei'sua^e ^ 
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view from the windows comprised grassy, tree- 
grown slopes, vivid , with, tJie verdure of the 
spring* In one part of the grounds was a chaly- 
beate well, to wliose Ihtter waters Bt Ann 1ms 
lent her name and patronage, 

St Aim’s Well and wild gardens have a 
reputation in the sister towns of Brighton and 
Hove as a pleasant stmnner resort ; but very few 
people, even locally, are aware ’what strange cargoes. 


sausages at once.’ 

H . There was something 'so frankly 
• vulgar about- that telegram, lying 
/■ naked unashamed on a table 
•littered with scientific memoranda, 

' that it held attention and stima- 
:J^ake’wild guesses at its possible 
the study contained, not the' 
M pork-butchering, wiiile the 
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mademoiselle to take the veil. Mademoiselle is 
rich, you understand, monsieur, and the Church 
has always need of luoiioy.’ Even in her whisper 
her voice rang hard and none too friendly to the 
grasping brotherhood. ‘Row, tell me, monsieur, 
what - can I do to help ? Mademoiselle is very 
dear to all of us, and if the Cliiircli takes her 
we all sidfer too,’ 

‘How’ does .mademoiselle herself regard the 
matter, Jeanne.?’ 

^Hortense tells ns she is -worn with grief. Blie 
will drop into their greedy mouths like a clieiTV 
if she is .left to them long enough. It is endless, 
you understand, monsieur — morning, noon, and 
night, da} in, day out. At last she will be ’worn 
out, and she will say, ‘*Yery w^ell ; do anything 
you like, only leave me alone.” Then— good-bye 
to the w^'Orld, aixd she is gone, and ^ve shall see 
Imr no more. She is meant for something better 
than that, monsieur.’ 

^ Surely ! ’ said I, pondering the situation. 

*Teil me what I can do, monsieur.’ 

'•‘This is all I can think of at the moment, 
Jeanne. Se,nd word to mademoiselle — Hortense 
wmuld do’ 

‘She talks too much. I will go myself.’ 

•‘That will be much better. Convey to made- 
moiselle, then, Jeanne, that the Englishman she saw^ 
in the train the other day would deem it the highest 
privilege of his' life to be permitted to render her 
any assistance in his j»ower, and— and’ 

‘I shall know wiiat to say,’ said Jeanne, with 
a knowing nod and a sparkle of the eyes. ‘It 
win cheer mademoiselle to know that some one 
' W'aiits to help her.’ 

‘God bless you, Jeanne! How soon will you 
see her?’ 

‘To-iuorrow I will go to see ni}^ aunt, and I 
will see nmdemoiselle and si.>eak with her.’ 

Bo I liad mad.e ray first approach on the 
citadel where my heart wixs already prisoner, and 
I waited impatiently for the passage of the liours 
'till I should hear how my envoy had fared. 

. It \\m late in the afternoon of the following 
; day. that Jeanne tripped softly up the stairs to 
my room, where I had been iinpaticntl}' a-waithig 
. her for rnore tlmn an houi\ 


Her eyes wme asparkle and her face aglow’ 
with her raj>id return from the Cliuteau and tlie 
enjoyment of her mission. 

‘Well, Jeanne, you have fared w’ell?’ 

‘But yes, monsieur. I think I have dune all 
monsieur could wish.’ 

‘I hope mademoiselle did not consider it an 
impertinence on the part of a stranger '? ’ 

‘She w’as very, veiy sad at first. Never luive I 
seen her so sorrowful and hupeless-looldng. Anti 
then I told her of the picture, monsieur, and she 
wvis greatly surprised. Mlien I said }'ou w*ere 
the Eiiglishmaii she had seen in the train slie 
nodded and said, “ 1 reniembeiy’ and a- little light 
came into her eyes and a little colour into her 
cheek ; and ^Y]len I told her you wv-re ready to 
lay down your life to help her’ 

‘ Did you say that V 

She nodded briskly, ‘IWieii I told her that, 
she asked, “ Does he believe Gaston guilty ? '’—and 
I assured her you did uot’— 

‘But, Jeanne, I know nothing about it.’ 

‘ Do you believe niaclemoiselle’s own broGier 
could do such a thing ? ’ she Usked scurnfuIlxT 

‘Certainly not, Jeanue.’ 

‘Very w^ell, tlum — that’s wdiat 1 told her. I 
said you felt certain, wkh all the rest of us. that 
some horrible mistake hmi been nuule, and you 
were ready to do everything in your ]H.)\\v.r to 
Iiave it ail made dear. Then mademuiseiic kissed 
me, and there wa;re tears in her eyes. What 
lovely eyes she has, monsieur ! ’ 

I nodded. ‘And then?’ 

‘And then she said, “Tell monsieur that his 
sympathy^ has done me good, and that I am grate- 
ful for it, and shall not feel quite so lonely and 
helidess.” Then she asked me to come and see 
her agai.ix, and said that I liad done her good. 

‘Joanne, you are an angel.’ 

‘That is wdiat LoiiivS says, monsieur; but, all 
the same, it is nie m}*self in pei*son whom he 
wants to marry.’ 

‘ I shall hope to dance at your W'ed«liug, 
Jeanue.’ 

‘With madeinoiselie ? ’ she laughed merrily, mid 
ded dow-’ii the stair to see to the dinner. 

(3'b he coHtinued,) 
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go to and from the well and London every day, 
and Low world- wide are tlie dealings of Mr Albert 
Smith, its ijroprietor. For in tliis quiet retreat 
is carried on what is, outside the United States, 
pruljah Ly the largest manufacture and devclop- 
nieiit iir the world of the crowning inaia^el of the 
dosing century— the ‘ living picture.’ 

It was, as tiie inquirer subsequently discovered, 
a big London iirni who were so impatient for Mr 
Smith to ^ send sausages at once.’ That apparently 
vulgar telegram referred, of course, to a very 
popular picture, in which vigorously protesting 
pigs, cats, and dogs are nnceremuiiiously bundled 
into a sausage-macliine, while a gentleman with, a 
beaming face turns them out as sausages as fast 
as they go in. 

Our iiupiirer was on the point of asking how 
this feat was accomplished, when Mr Smith asked, 
‘Would you like to see a “hissing” liliu?’ 
Where is the man ndth soul so dead that he 
would not like to see a ‘kissing’ filin'? One 
could merely endeavour not to betray too much 
haste in answering, ‘Oli— well — if it really 
wouldn’t be troubling you.’ 

‘ No trouble at all. Here yon are— seventy-five 
yards of kissing.’ Mr Smith step>ped to a shady 
corner of tlie room v.diere there stood what at 
the first glance looked like a hat-stand hung with 
a couple of wet waterproofs. Closer inspection 
showed it to be one .mass of delicate narrow 
celluloid films, yard upon yard, running up and 
down in long folds. It looked as if there might 
be a mile or so of it altogether. Beside it, on 
a table, lay a lot of small roimd tin boxes. 
Indeed, the room seemed everywhere full of these 
little tins. From one of them Mr Smith took 
what to a casual eye looked like a roll of black 
taj)e closely perforated each side -with small holes. 
For yard after yard Mr Smith unwound it, and 
then held a foot or so xq^ to the light. Eacli 
inch was a tiny picture, every detail perfecit in 
sliarpness and clef.irness. The scene was a lady 
and gentleman in a railway carriage. As the roll 
was passed through Mr Smith’s fingers you could 
see how the gentleman took otf his hat by hair- 
breadths, and the lady turned u];) her face with a 
charming good-natim. Hairbreadth by hairbreadth 
the faces drew closer, and then there were ‘ times ’ 
in that railway carriage ! 

No one nowadays wants to be told what is an 
animatograph, biograph, Idnematograph, vitascope, 
or xvhatever the fancy of the manipiilator chooses 
to call it. A nuisic-halL is shockingly heliind the 
times if, every fexv xveeks or so, it has not a 
supply of these strangely fascinating pictures, that 
i’ccord life and motion so vividly that they secmi 
to represent an opening in the canvas through 
which xve look on the real thing rathcir than 
pictures. It is easy enough to take them, if you 
have a properly fitted camera. A pull of a button 
here, and a twist of a screw there, a turn of a 
handle, and the yards of film run rapidly through 


the machine, and ‘ there ’s a picture for you 1 ’ 
But the preparation of the picture for exhibition 
is a very difficult matter. Not .many people can 
do it 3’et ; and Mr Smith, xvho was one of the 
earliest to begin upon the art, has pictures for 
developing sent to him irom nearly all the lead- 
ing firms in England ; and not only .from England, 
l)ut from the Continent, India, AxivStralia, and — 
most remarkable thing of all — from America. 
America, to be sure, as Mr Smith remarked with 
a sigh of resignation, occasionally repay^s him for 
developing her films by pirating any exception- 
ally good ones taken by him vdiich he circulates 
under his English imtents. Scenes from disturbed 
Gape Colonies, or a quiet farmyard, or gorges in the 
Rocky Mountains, or burning pJai.iis in Africa, the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris, or Queen Victoria 
at tea— all manner of negatives come to him to 
be turned out into the completed picture. When 
it is remembered that these deliwite films, taken at 
the rate of sixteen pictures to tlie second, twice 
during the course of their preparation cost the 
operator at the rate of a j)ound a minute, it .is 
needless to lay emphasis oil' the skill that is re- 
quisite on the part of those who have to deal 
with them. 

Out in St Ann’s Gardens stands the developing 
factory, an unpretentious-looking building. Mr 
Smith oxxened the door, and, stepping inside, 
pointed to a number of great wooden wheels . not 
unlilce mill-xvheels, standing higher than a tail 
man. In the middle of the wheels, which were 
driven by an elective motor, and in charge of’ a 
young lady, were ar.rangements for supplying heat ; 
and all round the circumference were wound yards 
and yards of the thin dark film, drying, after- 
having passed through the developing bath. As 
the wheels are slowly turned, each piart of the 
film, passing above the source of heat, is gradually 
dried. At first the xvheels used to he turned by 
hand ; but the tremendous demand for animato- 
graph pictures caused Mr Smith to have others 
constructed, xvoiked by electricity. 

Each exhibited picture mea'ns -two distinct 
clevelopings, one of the original negative film, and 
the other of the positive film which is printed 
from the negative, ami which is the one actually 
shown. The printing of this positwe is, one of 
tlie most delicate of all mechanical operations, the 
two films must be superposed with such pjeifeOt 
accuracy. As we stood in the laboratory the 
brilliant light of an electric lamp) slionie- thmugh 
a red glass vindoxv into the dark roojn,= whence 
there suddenly arose a rapid thud ding— the noise 
of the pu'inting-macMne. This continued n few 
seconds, and then ceased. - , • 

‘If that man has ’ximde a slip dt. will' have 
cost me a sovereign,* said Mr Smith. ‘ It ‘ Jxmfc 
happens that I have- got a , new perforating- 
machine , .at . .work .io-day ....llQr... ...the .. .first . . time.' -. ■ 

perforating-machines wear out sometime^' of 
and the arrival of a new one ia alwaya a,- 
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I of some anxiety ; it must work with such micro- 

1 S(K'>pic accuracy.’ 

' ^ That wheel is full of General Bobs/ was 

^ IIJS next remark, pointing to one of the big 

Avheels already spoken of. ‘I had a wii-e this 
, morning from my chief firm saying, "No Roberts 

received. &end immediately.” So I have got to 

i There are nine 

. 1 ® ™ wheel, showing the General 

earing the vessel, at Capetown, which took him 
to the seat ot war. It is one of the most popular 
01 the war-pictures,’ 

I suppo.se tliere is a great run on pictures in 

any way connected with South African affairs 
just now ?’ 

Mr Smith answered that his hands were so full 
he hardly knew where to turn. For every film 
with any connection rrith the war the demand 
was enormous. President Kruger getting out of 
ns airriage, scenes in Johannesburg, scenes of 
embarking and disembarking troops, of manceuiTes 
V ™ia not b. Mop.! 

home rvith_ every mail. Almost the first lot that 

■ Sin^7 T -T. 

Rfter tbf the Modder 

. , after the Enslin battle, and of another Modder 

Elver scene-was labelled on the outside, - Opened 

under , marteal law.” I was scared to death, I can 

tell you. Wlieii 1 examined them I found that 
about twenty feet of each film had received light ; 
but they were otherwise iinliiu-t. It must have 

' tern .IjglE-prohahly an oil lamp in a 

tent. By usmg a couple of extra fiftv-oaiidie- 
' I to develop them Si 

But while views of mBitary mancenvres are 
easily ohtemahle, and heart-stirring (parade-ground) ■ 
. . cavalry charges may be had for the trouble of ^ 

■ taking them genuine war-pictures, repiusentation! 1 

■ 1 Su cLparatS;; j 

y- . rare. Yon see, you cannot take a picture of o 

battle without getting into the thick of it ; and 1 

■ ■ 7 “~o-aph is imt t ! 

„ . would be alive to take pictures back to \n f 
, . ^ audience would not he hopeful v 

^ Sn^ tb f iinematogifaphs, s< 

. ■ ' ' out 1*^ obliging people in the world, turn d 

? ^ ®“coonters by the dozen. As soon u 

■ , Of the 21st Were at Oindiirnian, pictures were ll 

. forthcoming which had been taken at Alderehot ^ 

a year or two before ‘You s 

and you takes your choica’ But Mr ^Litfhls 

A W of .one real battle-picture which he ^ 

“it : 

' " ' ?“■**• t IS t” lit thi “ 

»»«« Stelorf, a. S 


ito- by whom it was taken, and it represents a por- 
tion al the English army s])ringing from bivouac 
m forming up, and nuiuing forward to join in the 
mg annihilating of the Dervishes at Omdunnaii. 
iis During the present war several pictures that 
I’te come near to depicting actual fighting have been 
.0 secured. ^ One of the two operator's whom Mr 

lie Smith’s firm has in the field seoui-ed a particuhirh' 

fal good picture of a skirmish by General Freiich)i 
im cavalry scouts near Kimberley— -a picture wdiidi is 
ar now among those on show at the London halls. 

, While trying to take another jiietiire of actual 
m fighting, Mr Bennet Stanford got hit. Mr Smith 
rs took up a film, and a letter with it. The film 
was very cloiidy-in fact, it was all cloud. The 
D letter was from Mr Stanford, who wrote ; ‘ I send 
“1 you film^ of 4-7 gun. I only had time to take 
^ Eecause the return fire was so hot. ’ 

E That film,’ said Mr Smith, ‘was manifestlv left 
M oif m a hurry. It looks as though he” had 
is snatched up his machine and run for it.’ 

Ihe topic of war-pictures naturallv led uti to 
the interesting subject of ‘lakes.’ Not so many 
g monfEs ago people wore roused to astonishment 
rw7f Astronomer’s Dream,’ or ‘The Haunted 
tastle, where folks vanished into thin air, denioms 
appeared in flame and smoke, witches danced and 

; Sir ‘Tt”""' “ 

I iff , f 1 

paitnt and unsubstantial texture, tiiat performed 
• alarming pranks. How did 

. thu come? The molliod is ingenious and vet 
^ simple enough. Suppose you want to make a 

haflirf/f /‘f ‘Ee 

walked nif f camera, wait till the man has 

aie thiovvm_ on the screen at the mte of sixteen 
a second, with no stoppage, the effect is as if the 
man simiffy ceased to exist. In the same wav if 

he m at the mpured spot, and ihen re.sume. If 
Ee IS to fly through the roof, he j„„„,, „„ 
yon Stop at the moment when he reachf t],,. 
Eighest point. This simple p,.uce.s.s is the k ■' 

tEe .simplest Makt/lTthaf^f; 

Ifthinr'^ machine, 

so that the machine hides it entirely. The w-- 

total em"*' 

to uiake more sausages when reipfired 

Mr st!th°“!r“>^‘”« tometimes,’ .said 

‘saiv,.; 1 fi to ‘Ee phrasing of the 

aur! '**^'*1 ®%tam. He searched on the table 
and produced two or tliree measages. One laW 

"...v.™... A«.u.r.r°fc ‘s.s 3 s 

•.'louUor 

coming Tuef 0 7 ^ ‘ ^®™tan Emperor 

coming inasday morning. Meet E possible.’ 
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Ghosts, in the raising of which Mr Smith is 
a specialist, are more difficult to produce than 
Astronomers' Dreams or Haunted Castles, The 
secret of their manufacture is that two exposures 
are made of the same film ; but Mr Smith has 
introduced several cunning little devices in spirit*- 
raising that he preserved a discreet silence about. 
It may he mentioned that some of his spirits 
were exhibited before the Queen and the Royal 
Family vdien such productions (the spirits, not 
tl-ie Royal Family) ^vere quite a novelty ; and the 
august spectators were immensely interested. 

‘No-w, this is what I call a really beautiful 
ghost ; though I say it who shouldn't,’ said Mr 
Smith. It cost me a good deal of pains to get 
her ; but she is the prettiest spirit I have seen 
anywhere. Notice her perfect transparency.' 

He unrolled a few yards of a film setting forth 
the story of ‘A Guardian Angel,' as Mr Smith 
calls it in his trade lists. A gambler, after 
losing at cards and dismissing his friends, takes 
a pistol, and is on the verge of suicide, when his 
wife's spirit comes down the staircase. The spirit 
sadly takes up the cards and pleads with the 
gambler. The result, -when the picture is thrown 
on the screen, is a beiiutifiil photographic eflect, 
for the ‘spirit,' though perfectly transxxireiit, is 
full of detail. Upon her disappearance one of 
the gambler's guests returns and suggests that 
play shall be resumed. But the gambler’s reso- 
lution is made. He seizes the cards, hurls them 
at the tempter, and bids him begone, 

‘Fakes' that are not always so beautifully 
‘ transparent ’ are those dealing with public 
events. People want to see the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race, the launch of a new battle- 
sliip, or the latest royal visit. It is obvious, 
however, that an event of this kind, once re- 
corded liy animatograxfii, may be made to do 
duty over again as many times as are desired. 
One royal procession is much like another ; 
l:»attleships, at a little distance, and naked as they 
slide from the contractor's wharf, have little to 
distinguish them from one another ; while, as foi* 
boat-races, Mr Smith remarked that wFen the 
1899 race came on, the xnincixjal English firm 
declined to send to animatogra];)h it. They had 
previous boat-races, and saw no use in risking 
the money necessary to record this one, more 
especially as the day was very foggy. So last 
year’s films were requisitioned again, 

A little while ago a good many people were 
stirred to wonder by realistic descrix>tioiis of how 
traiiis were fitted up with animatograph developing 
api>aratiis, which enterprising persons had arranged 
in order to prepare pictures of events in the far 
provinces of England for show at the Lond<m 
music-halls the same night as they occurred. Mr 
Smith’s visitor innocently asked if this were not 
.Stuart vrork. Mr Smith, with the look of one who 
winks at 'Omer down the road,’ answered, ‘ Yes, it 
was very smart work indeed. The trains,' he added. 


smiling, ‘ were all fitted up as was announced j but 
the films — pictures of similar things that had 
occurred before — were all in London before the 
evmnt took place ! ' 

YTiile speaking of ‘fakes,' it may be observed 
that some of the most curious and diverting 
effects of the animatograph are to be obtained 
by x^utting the long films through backwards. 

Thus a man eating an apple becomes a man 
biting at a piece of an ax^ple until it grows into 
a whole one ; the fag-end of the cigarette flies up 
from the x'lav’^ement to the mouth of the smoker, 
and he draws back the wreathing smoke until the 
cigarette has grown, to its original size. The 
cax3a].>ilities of the invention in this respect have 
inspired some humorous pictures. Many x^ersons 
will have seen the guileless country man at a 
restaurant who eats a huge pRei of sandwiches ; 
the bill is presented ; it staggers him. You can 
imagine him protevSting at the charge, and finally ' , 

UX.> goes his hand to his mouth ; a sandwich 
gradually emerges and is placed on the counter, . 
another and another follows, until all are back '' 
again. So with the kiiiematograxfii one can com- 
pass that imx->os3ibility — to eat one’s cake and hav^e 
it. An action that perhaps looks the queerest of 
all when p^^eseiited backwards is a high dive. . 

There is the crowd, expectantly gazing into the 
water. Presently the feet of the diver emerge, 
accompanied by a prodigious splashing, Plis body 
follows gradually, and up he goes into the aii', 
feet foremost. At the highest point his body 
arches rouud in a graceful seini-sonieimult ; and 
lo ! he descend.^ elegantly on his feet on the end 
of the diving-board. 

‘Burely things must be leather lively at times 
at St Ann’s Well?' we inquired. 

‘Well, they are,' Mr Smith responded reflec- 
tively. ‘I’m afraid my j^oor gardeners have a 
rough time of it. Now and then they hav^e 
to vary their agricultural pursuits and sacrifice 
themselves to make an English holiday. Some- 
times every man, woman, and child in the place 
has to be x^ressed into the service to make up a ■ " ' " 
“crowd.”" 

So much has been said of the occasions when ' 
the ariiinatograpli does not tell the truth, ,the ■ ■ 
whole truth, aivd nothing but the truth, that the' 
result may have been to convey an exaggerated’ ' , ‘ ' 
notion of its capacity for setting forth the thing ^ 
that is not. Like many of the great inventions ‘ 
that have broken upon the -end of this century^ \ ; 

it is as yet comx^aratively undeveloped. Go far , ; ‘ ; f 

we have used it as a Bcientific toy for the . \ 

entertaimi:ient of the piiblic ; but the days are 
not far distant when it will play an important 
part in the life of the community. Already it is, 
possible to make a genuine pictorial record of any ' ’ ' 
event occurring within reasonable distance of. the- 
Metropolis, and’ show the Giving picture' Ahe . 
same evening. But something more than this is ’ 
m store. For one thing, the newspaper of 
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‘ living 2 >ictnre ’ making is going to develop 
immensely. 

look upon tlie animat ugrapli as the illus- 
trated newspaper of the future/ said Mr Smith, 
^ There can he no douht that the time will very 
<Xuiekly arrive when the will expect that 

not only at the niusie-halls, but at other places, 
all events of p)ublic interest shall l)e shoAsii to 
them as they occur. It will become as customary 
to .resiwve places at public functions for the 
aniinatograph-maii and his caniein as it now is to 
set apart a place for the newspaper reporters/ 
Other developiueuts there are in store, con- 
cerning some of which it would be as yet 
pweinatiire to speak. IJor one thing, Mr >Smitlits 
finii has in preparation a drawing-room adapta- 
tion of the ‘mutoscope,^ which may be loaded 
with any films that are desired, and passed round 
the table for insp)ection. Mr Smith mentioned 
another development which of Itself alone gives 
some idea of what the animatograph may do fen* 
humanity. - 

■ * One of the most distinguished surgeons in 
•Paris/ said he, ^ whom numbers of English doctors 
go to consult, has fitted up a special iustruiueiit 
in his oj)erating-room, and p)erforms the most 
intricate surgical op)erations in front of the Idne- 
matograph. Nut much has been said about it; 
but he 1ms had pictures taken in this wav fur 
. some couple of years. The result has been a 
perfectly iuiiipij.e collection of kineinatograph pic- 


tures of the most difllcult, and what I may call 
the must prodigious, operations. The pictures are 
not, of course, such as could be popularly shown ; 
but their success has been remarkable. Such 
pictures rvill be to surgical science, as it is easy 
to see, of the greatest possible value. Where one 
distinguished surgeon was previously able to effect 
a cure, or to demonstrate before a small number 
of students, it will in future lie possiljle to obtain 
a faithful record of the ivliole delicate operation, 
which record can be duplicated and shown in 
every clinifpie in Eiu'ope.. The arraiigenients are 
not yet sufficiently complete to speak of ; but the 
jhetures are in the hands of niy firm, and viien I 
have printed oil’ the positive lilriis down here they 
will be supplied to tpialified clinical lecturers in 
all parts, so that surgical science everywhere, unci 
humanity in general, may benefit from the work 
of this Parisian surgeon/ 

As his iucpiisitive visitor was departing Mi* 
Smith put a telegram into his hand. 

^ Would you do me the kindness to hand that 
in as you pass the officer 

Open confession is good feu’ the soul. While 
handing the telegram .in the inquisitive one read 
its contents. They s;rid, hLarge consignnieut Bo]>s 
early Monday.^ Whi.Ie we laid l>ecn talking tlie 
printing-mac^hine had been thudding along, and 
thci lag drying- wheels had been tiiniiiig, and .Fle.ld- 
]\rarslial Lord Eoberts was almost ready for lln‘ 
liiuii operation of being *^1*1111 Up to London qttick/ 
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CHAPTEU V. — iIXtS TRACEY. 


■ I ME whale-boat, with Barry and five 
I hands, skimmed swiftly, over the 
smooth watei’vS of the lagoon before 
I the lusty breeze ; and three hours 
I after leaving the brig she was 
. within a quarter of a mile of tlie 

shore of a narrow little bay, embowered amiflst 
a luxuriant grove of coco and paudanus ])alms. 
Presently Telq, the Samoan, who was standing ii]i 
in the bows keeping a lookout, called out that he 
, could see the houses of a native, village, shov'ing 
/ , through the trees, about iM'o or tliree miles 
away to the right. And I can see three people 
' . ' coming along the beach, sir,^ he added presently, 
pointing to a spot midway between the village 
-md the little bay for which the boat was 

wll rim into the beach and wait ^ 
Barry. ^ Is it clear water ahead ? ^ ■ 

water right in to the beach. 
Look at all those breadfruit- ' 
ooco-nuts/ 

Ainittes the boat ploughed her 


stem into the hard white sand, and tlie men 
jumpe<.i out. 

‘Three of you vStay in the. boat and keep lier 
afloat,’ said Barry ; ‘ yon, Velu, and you, Joe, 
come with me. "We ’ll hare a look armiud hevi*, 
and then walk along the Ixeacli and meet tliose 
three natives.’ 

Taking their rilies with them, the mate, wiili 
Velo and the wliite sailor Joe following him 
closely, wallmd up the beach, and eiiim-ed ilie 
forest of coco-palms. Every tree was laden with 
fruit in all stages of growth, and at Barry’s 
request Yelo at once climbed one, and threw 
doivn a score or so of young drinking- nuts. 

Throwing some to the men in the boat, Banq* 
and his companions drank the contentB of one eacli, 
and then set out to look about them. Although Ibe- 
island w^as of great length, it was in no part more 
than a mile in. wkith from th^ lagoon shore, to 
the outer ocean beach, and tlie thunder of the surf 
on the reef could be heard every nmv and then 
amid the rustle and soughing of the palm-trees. 

. ‘It’s nice to smell this ’ere hearthy smell, sir 
— ain’t it?’ said Joe to the .ofEcm’;, 4t seems to 
fill yer up inside with its fkvoiirance.’ . ‘ . 
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Barry smiled. ‘It does indeed, Joe. I love, 
the smell of these low-lying coral islands.’ 

Aj)parently encouraged by his olilcer’s polite 
reply to his remark, Joe-— who was in the second- 
mate’s watch— -began afresh. 

‘I hope, sir, you won’t mind iny loosenin’ my 
jaw-tackle a bit j but I’d be mighty glad, sir, 
if you could let me come with you iu the boats 
when we begins the divin’.’ 

‘ I ’ll mention it to the captain, Joe. I’m i|iilte 
agreeable.’ 

’ ‘ Thank you, sir,’ said the sailor respectfully. 

This Joe was the man whom Eawlings had 
felled with the belaying-pin ; and although, udieii 
he first came on Ijoard, Barry had conceited an 
unfavourable impression of him and his three 
companions, subsequent observation of the four 
had made him feel he had done Joe at least 
an injustice, for the man, despite his sullenness 
and a rather txuarrelsome disposition, was a good 
sailor and no shirker of work. During the 
voyage from Sydiie}^ Barry had scarcely had 
occasion to speak to this man more than half- 
a-dozen times ; but * whenever he had done so, 
Joe had answered him with a cheerful ‘Ay, 
ay, sir,’ and obeyed his orders promptly ; whereas 
a coiTimand from Bawdings, Barradas, or the 
Greek was received in sullen silence and carried 
out with a muttered curse. The reason for this 
was not far to seek : Barry was a rigid discipli- 
narian, but never laid liis band on a man unless 
provolved beyond endurance ; whilst the captain, 
Barradas, and the Greek boats’\v’'ain were chary 
of neither abuse nor blows— -too often without 
tlie slightest reason. Consecpiently, Joe and his 
three shipmates — who recognised him as their 
leader — had developed a silent though hitter 
hatred of all the olllcers except Barry — a . liatred 
that only awaited an opportunity to take 
vengeance for past brutalities. All four of tliem 
— so Yelo told Barry one iiight — ^liad served a 
sentence of three montlis’ imprisomneiit in Sydney 
for broaching cargo, and had been i)icked up in 
a low drinking-shoj) by Rawlings just after their 
release, and brought on board the Mahinci with- 
out the knowledge of the shipping authorities. 
To Barry, who had had a long experience of 
deep-sea ships, this type of men was familiar- 
lie knew their good points as well as their bad, 
and knew also how to manage them without 
resorting to either threats or force ; consequently 
the four ‘jail -birds,’ as Rawlings persistently 
called them, had conceived a sin mg lildng for 
- the quiet-mannered yet determined chief -othcer — a 
liking that was not confoied to themselves alone, 
but was shared by the native crew as 'svell. 

A very brief inspection of the land in the 
vicinity of the little bay satisfied Barry that 
it would answer admirably for a station. All 
armind were thousands uiion thousands of coco- 
palms, and farther back were some hundreds 


of huge jackfruit-trees— a species bearing bread- 
fruit of irregular shape, and containing large seeds. 
The brig could be moored within fifty yards of ^ 
the. beach, so deep was the water ; and fresh 
water for the ship’s use could easily be had, Yelu 
assured him, by sinking in the rich soil among 
the breadfruit-grove. 

Just as they emerged out into the open agaixi 
and came in sight of the boat, one of the men 
in her called out to Yelo that the three natives 
they had seen were wrjmen, and that one was 
dressed like a white tvoman ! 

‘ A white woman 1 ’ cried Barry ; and, rnmiing 
down to the boat, he looked along the lieach at 
the three advancing figures. One of them cer- 
tainly was dressed in European clothing. 

‘ That is very queer,’ said Barry to Joe. 

‘ Hullo ! they ’ve stopped.’ 

The w'omen liad ceased walking, and were now 
standing close together, evidently talking. Then 
the two brown- skinned, half -nude figures sat 
down on the sand, and the third came on alone 
towards the boat ; she was walking slowly, and . 
ap])arently with dilliculty. 

‘Let us go and meet them,’ said Barry. 

Putting their rifles into the boat, he, Yelo, and ■ 
Joe at once started, and the moment the woman 
saw them coming she waved her hand to them ; 
then toiling wearily up to the top of the beach, , 
she sat down ,and leant her back against the bole 
of a coco-nut tree, but still continued to beckon, 
wdth her hand. 

‘She’s done up, sir,’ cried Joe, as they broke 
into a run. 

In less than ten minutes the three men were 
close up to her, Barry leading. Then she rose to 
her .feet again, and with outstretched hands came ■ 
to meet him ; and Barry saw she was a }mung 
woman of about five-and-twenty, and that her 
features 'were undoubtedly European though, 
tanned by a tropic sun. 

‘ I am so tired,’ she panted excitedly, as Bany 
look her liand ; ‘and I have hurt my foot 
running to meet you. I was afraid you’ 

She ceased, and would have fallen had not 
Barry caught her. Then, overcome liy excitement 
and pliysical pain, she began to sob. 

Barry lifted her up in his arms and carried 
her back to the tree, ‘There, sit down again, 
and don’t try to talk,’ he said kindly. 
what is this '? Your foot is covered with blood’ 

Kneeling beside Imr, he lifted her bai*e left 
and saw tlrnt the blood -was welling from a fearful 
gajiing cut right under the arch. , ' , 

‘ I trod upon the edge of a wliieh was 
buried ixx the sand,’ she xnaniiged to say, and’ 
then almost fainted with pain:. 

Hastily Mix ding his handkerchief around the^ 
wounded foot to stay further Joss, of blood, 

* A fi)li is a huge with m edge m keen tw 
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again lifted lier in his arms and carried her 
down to the boat, which had pulled up, and was 
now abreast of them, 

must get your foot washed and bound up,’ 
he said as he laid her down in the stern and 
made a pillow of his coat 
, Unable to speak, from the intense pain she was 
enduring, the woman only moaned in reply, as 
Barry and Velo washed her foot with fresh water 
and cleansed the cut carefully, making sure by 
probing it with a pocket-knife that no piece of 
■ foli shell or stone was left in the wound. Satis- 
fied that all was right, Barry bound up the foot 
again with Yelo’s cotton shirt, which he tore into 
V, -strips.:-.'-. 

The W'oman thanked him feebly ; but as she 
-again seemed inclined to faint, he gave her some 
strong brandy and water. This she drank eagerly, 
.and then laid her head on the pillowed coat 
.again ; but' cpiickly raised it when she heard 
Velo calling to her two companions, who, over- 
coming their fear, had now approached nearer to 
.the boat, and presently came up, trembling in 
every limb. 

‘They want to know if she is dead, sir,’ said 
Yelo, who could understand a few words of what 
they said. 

Barry made a kindly gesture to tlie strange, 
wild-looking creatures, who v^ere young and haud- 
some, to come and look. They did so, and the 
. moment they saw their mistress they jumped into 
the boat and crouched beside her, patting her 
hands and smiling at her affectionately. 

It was now nearly sunset, and time to decide 
upon quarters for the night ; and as there was an 
abandoned native hoUvSe wutliiu a few hundred 
yards of where the boat lay, it was at once taken 
possession of. . ■ 

‘I caiiiiot take you on board the ship to-night,’ 
siiid Barry to the woman, ‘and I don’t want you 
. to talk too much when you ate so weak ; but 
tell me this— will there be any danger to my men 
..and myself if we sleep on shore here in that idd 
, house?’ 

‘Hone, sir; no danger whatever. There are. 
hut lew natives on the island — all the x*est 
were carried away by a Hawaiian labour-ship 
two inontlis ago,’ she replied faintly. 

‘Then we shall try and make you eomfortal)l,e 
for te-night. We have plenty of sleeping-mats in 
^ , JSfow I . must lift you out iigain.’ 

; By this time hres had been lit by the men, 
.;fim#:=supper doe ; the two 

>; native women and Velo liad made a comfortal)ie 

a quantity of young 
by another sailor lay on the 
. jrtod V when Barry laid his charge down 
mats the scene was quite cheer- 
tr<is sent out streams of light 

eat some- 


he,,.,] 


placed some biscuit and meat and a tin mug of 
coffee beside the woman. ‘There, lean your back 
against tlie water-breaker. Are you in much paiji 
now ?’ 

‘ Not so much, thank you ; ’ and as she tried 
to smile, Barry could not but observe that she 
was a remarkaldy handsome woman, with clearly- 
cut, refilled features. Her speech, too, sho\ved that 
she was a person of education. 

Barry seated himself near her and began to eat ; 
tlie two wild-looking native women sat close l)y, 
munching the biscuits given them by Joe; and 
Joe. himself and the rest of the crew were grouped 
together at the other end of the hut. 

‘ Will you have some more coffee ? ’ Barry a.sked 
presently. 

‘ No, thank you ; but I feel much better now. 
You have been very good to me.’ 

Seeing that she was much recovered, altliough 
her face was still drawn and pale, Barry began 
to question her. 

‘You are in great distress, and are not vet 
strong enough to talk very jnucli ; Init will you 
tell me how you come to be ‘living here, and how 
I cun help you?’ 

She clasped lier hands together tightly, and 
tried to speak calmly. * My story is a very 
strange one indeed. I wa.s landed here Iw Jtu 
.American whale-ship .live months ago. Blie brought 
me from Ocean Island. I came here in the hope 
that my husband-— if he is alive — would eome 
here. But I fear lie is dead— murdered ; ’ and the 
tears began to steal down her cheeks. 

‘ Murdered ! Is he a trader in this group ? ’ 

‘ No ; lie was captain and owner of a ti'ading- 
vessel — a small lirig. I was with him. One 
night, when I was on deck, I overhead two of 
the officers and a .man who was a passenger 
plotting to seize the ship and get rid of us both. 
They discovered me, and one of them threw me 
overboard to drown.’ 

‘ Good heavens 1 What was the ship’s name 1 ’ 

^ The MakimiJ 

Barry’s heart thumped so violently tliat for a 
moment or two he could not speak ; tlien lie said 
hoarsely 

< My 1 Who are you ? What was your 

husband’s name?’ 

‘ J olin Tracy ! And you — who are you ? Why 
do you look like that ? Ah I you know something. 
Quick, tell me. Is he dead'?’ 

There was a pause before Barry could bring 
himself to reply. The woman, wdtli pale face 
and quivering lips waited for his answer. 

‘Yes ; he .is dead.’ 

Mrs Tracey bent her head and covered her face 
with her hands. 

‘I knew it,’ she said, after one sob. ‘1 knew 
I should never see him again— that they would 
murder him as they tried to murder me. Will 
you tell me how you kne-w it?’ 

‘ I saw him lying dead in Sydney. I was told 
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that he shot himself in a fit of melancholy. He 
was lying on board the Malvina — and the Mahina 
is here at anchor in this lagoon. I am the chief- 
officer.V 

‘And the captain?^ 

‘ His name is Rawlings.^ 

^ Ah 1 he is one of them ; he was the passenger. 
Who are the other officers?’ 

‘Barradas, a Spaniard, and a Greek.’ 

‘ Paul, the boatswain ! He it was who threw 
me overboard. How, tell me all yon know al;)out 
my hnsband. See, I am not crying. My grief is 


done. I will live now to take vengeance on the 
cruel murderers.’ 

Barry was about to send his boat’s crew oiit of 
hearing, but Mrs Tracey begged him not to do so. 

^ Let them stay. It can do no harm ; and if 
they are men they will help me.’ 

think you arc right, Mrs Tracey. Here is 
my hand and solemn promise to do all in my 
2 >ower to retake the Mahina^ for no\v I begin tO' 
suspect that your husband did indeed meet with 
foul play.’ 

[To he contlnmd,) 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 



FISHING HOBBES. 

N the state of North Carolina, along 
the shores of the Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds, lie miles of low 
sandy banks, the greater part covered 
with .little vegetation but coarse 
grass, wild parsley, and other salt- 
water weeds. Here come those who shoot the 
dainty canvas-back duck which frequents the little 
streams and salt-marshes with which this coast 
abounds, feeding upon the wild parsley ami marsh 
giains. On some of these hanks are a breed 
of small wild horses, known in the neighbour- 
liood as ‘ banker ponies.’ They are quite untamed 
and uncured for, with rough shaggy coats, and 

are generally about twice the size of a Shetland 
pony ; now and again one even reaching the size 
of a small horse. 

Each year the herd-owners drive them into 

pens, where the foals are branded with the 

owner’s mark, and those required are caught and 
sold to the dealers who attend the annual penning. 
The poor things are frightfully wild and— to 

apply the darky term for their state— Mgnorant/ 
and have to be starved into eating grain and hay 
or grass, their whole subsistence up to this time 
having been the rank salt grass of the marshes, 
and fish. The latter they catch for themselves 
at low^-tide, using their hoofs to dig deep holes 
in the sand below high-water mark ; and they 
greedily devour the fish so left stranded, often 
hghting fiercely over an especially tempting one. 

In captivity they show equal intelligence, though 
seldom a reliable temper, Tlie}" are tamed by 
darkness and semi-starvation, and make excellent 
draught aninmls, showing strength far beyond their 
size. They also eat voraciously, consuming as 
much as a fulbsized horse. 

The foals bred from H)anker ponies’ in cap- 
tivity make valuable though small horses. They 
are strong, healthy, and intelligent, less vicious 
than their parents, and command good prices. 
One mare used for some years by the writer as 
a saddle-horse \va3 sold for thirty pounds — a 


good price in those parts ; her sire and dam had 
cost respectively two and three pounds. She was 
a pretty little animal, could open any ordinary 
fastening -with her teeth, and was frequently 
found with her head in the feed-hin. Once 
she w^as discovered in a cellar, protected by 
an outside door, lunching off her favourite diet, 
sw^eet-potatoes. 

She always came to the whistle of her ovmer : 
a most necessary accomplishment, as she often 
escaped from her stahle-yard through the care- 
lessness of the darky who tended her. On one 
occasion, wdien quietly walking through a busy 
street, her o-wner suddenly felt her no.se nuzzling 
his hand for the customary sweet-potato, and 
they formed the centre of an admiring cro^vd 
till relieved by the breathless darky-boy who 
liad been vainly chasing her. He declared she 
had set out to seek her master, as her devia- 
tions from duty w^ere usually confined to a neigli- 
bour’s river-side field. From that a -whiwStle \voiiId 
instantly fetch her, ami w hen in search of her 
sweet-potato she would walk up the ten steps 
of the back piazza as easily as a child. 

THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 

Two most important reports by experts appointed 
by the sanitary authorities of London and Man- 
chester have recently been issued ; they refer to what 
is knowm as the bacteriological method of treating 
se-wage. Those who have given no particular’ 
attention to the subject are under the impression 
that all bacteria are associated with disease, and 
must be regarded as the enemies ' of mankind ; 
but a very cursory inquiry will show that many 
of these germs are of a beneficent character and 
work in various ways for oiir well-being. liideed, 
without them existence . would ' he impossible. 
These minute organisms are the chief agents in 
breaking up complex organic substances into such 
harmless products as water, carbonic acid gas,' 
and nitrates, in the process commonly known 
as putrefaction or decay ; and it lias been found” 
that in the case of sewage this separation-process- 
can be brought about without difficulty by pV 
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serving certain conditions in suitabh’- constructed 
filter-beds or tanks. Tlie advantage of tlie process 
may be summed up very briefty. No cliemicals 
are required ; tbere is no offensive sludge ; all 
vSitspended matter is removed, together with most 
of the putrescible constituents of the sewage ; and 
an effluent is produced so j)ure that it is not 
antagonistic to fish-life. We may also look forward 
with some confidence to the report of tlie Royal Com- 
mission which is at present engaged upon the sub- 
ject, one of first-class importance to mankind at large. 

MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 

In the midst of much fault-find iiig on the part 
of irresponsible critics as to the general conduct 
of the camiiaign in South Africa, and as to the 
shorteoinings of the War Office, it is jdeasaiit to 
turn to the evidence of Sir William MacCormac, 
who, as every one knows, so nobly went to the 
front to aid the sick and wounded* He tells ns 
that nothing that prevision could suggest or that 
money could purchase was wanting anywhere. 
In spite of the difficulties of transport, medicine, 
stores, and comforts were always on the spot \vff ien 
recpiired, and in some of the battles the hospital- 
trains ran right into action. The wounds in- 
flicted by the Mauser and by our bullets were 
very similar in character, and not nearly so 
severe as those of former wars. With regard to 
the mortality, generally as many as per cent, 
of the eases in the base hospitals recovered, and 
a large proportion were able to return to duty 
at the front. Nearly all the hospitals were 
equipped with X-ray apparatus, and the Boers 
also lise the Bontgen rays for detecting the 
position of bullets. The sanitary arrangements 
of the Boers were very defective ; they were in 
the habit of digging graves in the midst of the 
camp, and offal of all kinds was allo^vcd to 
pollute their trenches. 

; THE EVOLETIOlSr OF TH33 ENVELOPE. 

There arc many persons now living ^vho can 
remember the days when letters went through 
the post in the form of a folded sheet of paper 
sealed at one edge, for envelopeB were not in 
common use until after the year 1855. About 
that time a machine was i>atented for producing 
these now indispensable cavers for epistolary corre- 
spondence— a machine which, as compared with 
imnddaboiir, did the work of five girls. A batter 
■'machine ■ was produced in 1862, which per- 
- formed the work of seven girls. Three years 
'later came the Berlin k Jones machine, which 
Hd. .a device ^fur gumming the flap of the 
•"^velop^ ,tod- did the work of, ten, girls, Next 
Leader machine, another American 
' did the work of twenty girls, and 

ifefib TaiEgely used. Tliis has a rival in the 
‘ Kchards, whose machine gums, 
Wiiffts the envelopes, and binds 
in packets of twenty- 


live. ffhis imicliine suj)plaiits the lalxmr of 
thirty girls. In the United States last year tlie 
numher of eiivelo]>cs used amounted to six thou- 
sand million. We glean the above interesting 
facts from GasmrK^ M'mjazine. 

life in SARAWAK. 

At a recent meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute much interesting inforniation was 
elicited during a discussion on native life and 
customs in Sarawak, and many ]ffiotographs 
taken by members of the Camlu'idge Antlirc}- 
pological Expedition were shown. A village 
in Sarawak nsua.lly consists of a single lionse 
of immense size, wLicli affords accoiuiiiodation 
to all the inluibitants. The house is built 
on posts ten or fifteen feet high ; it has a 
veranda along its entire length, ‘ in wliich is 
centred nearly all the social life of the eran- 
inunity ; ’ and from this veranda 0 ]>en out the 
private rooms devoted to each iamily. Can- 
nihalisni does not exist in Borneo ; InU. strips of 
liesh are ent from the bodies of enemies, storiid 
in bamboos, and used as an offering to the liawks 
from which the onnms ai'e taken. In certain 
cases of illness the p?dient would be jK’r.suadod 
to cat a small portion of human ilesh as a 
curative agent ; but this can hardly be rcgardi‘d 
as camiibalism. In Butch Borneo the. di«.i 

at one time to a small extent cut human iicsh ; 
but the practice was stopped. Fur exauqffc, a, 
male child might be very ill ; and, as a last 
resource, it would be considered right to sacriiice. 
a less valuable female life to save him. In such 
a case, if the boy had a sister, she would be 
killed, and a small piece of lier ile.^h given to 
the patient to eat, under the impression that his 
life would thereby be presei-'ved, 

LIQUID FUEL. 

The scare caused the recent enormous increase 
ill the price of coal, as well as hy ihe wholesale 
exportation of Welsh coal, has once nioin liirneti 
serious attention to tlie adaptability of rupfui 
fitel as a steam-raiKer. If our raihvays liave to 
pay 50 per cent more for iheir coal than they 
have paid in the past, it will Ik‘ to their interest 
to try liquid fuel if it can })e shown llial a steady 
supply of the material can he guaranteed at a 
cheap rate. The fitness of liquid fuel for steam- 
ships has already been demonstrated in the case 
of vessels trading in Eastern seas which are 
distant from the Welsh coalfields ; and, a<‘cord- 
ing to FiehlenK^ Mmiaxine^ the feasibility of Borneo 
oil competing with coal as a stom-raiser has 
become apparent to the Hamburg - American 
Com^muy, who are fitting their steamer ^axomtt 
with the necessary apparatus for burning liquid 
fuel, and contracts have been arranged for the 
fitting of six other steamers. The China Mutual 
(',lompany have also stated, through their chair- 
man, that in all future .steamers built to their, 
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ordar provision must be made for tlie use of 
liquid fuel. 

A PARIBII ALBUM- 

It lias been suggested by a writer in \hQi Gra])ldc 
that the opening of the twentieth century will 
alFord a lit opportunity for the establishment in 
every parish in the kingdom of a l:»ook detailing 
all the more important events which occur in 
the district which it covers. The hook would he 
illustrated hy idiotographs of old buildings, his- 
torical trees, &c. which the encroaching claims 
of the builder had devoted to destruction ; and 
portraits of the vicar, churchwardens, and pro- 
minent men in the neighbourhood would filso 
appear in it. Tlie idea is a good one; and, 
although it has been partly realised in some 
districts by the establishment of a photographic 
survey, and is met in a degree by the collection 
of phot-ographs of notable places which has 
already been commenced at the British Museum 
under the auspices of Sir Benjamin Stone, there 
is a personal element in the suggestion which is 
more likely to keep it alive than in the case of 
the schemes referred to. It is, of course, a neces- 
sary condition that the photographs illustrating 
the proposed parish album must be of a perma- 
nent character. 

THE DEABLINESS OP WARFARE. 

Mr Hiram Maxim has recently pointed out 
that the deadly weapons now employed in war- 
fare have had the effect of decreasing instead of 
increasing the actual casualties. As the range 
and efficiency of weapons are increased, the 
fighting area is increased in proportion, the size 
of , the battlefields is quadruiffed, while the 
casualties are proportionately diminished. In 
the old days one hundred thousand Persians fell 
before Alexander in a single fight, and Cmsar’s 
wars cost more than two million lives. This 
aw'ful slaughter was due to the use of primitive 
wea])ons, wdien men practically fought hand to 
hand. After gunpowder came in the n-jutcher’s 
blip ■was still heavy, for the comx)ound was of 
such poor quality that men were vstill killed at 
close quarters, and fought with spears, swoi’ds, 
and bayonets. In the present war the casualties 
are greatly reduced, and a large percentage of the 
wounded recover from their injuries. 

THE WEAPONS OP THE FUTURE. 

Mr Maxim foreshadows several novelties in the 
way of warlike appliances. One is the steam- 
driven machine which will run in advance of a 
body of troops, and drop charges of dynamite as 
it proceeds on its way. These charges will ex- 
plode and form deep trenches ready for the 
aecommodatiofi of the : men behind. Another 
suggestion is smoke-producing bombs to shut out 
an enemy’s vision, so as to permit opposing troops 
to advance; and a variation of the proposal is 






that such bombs should emit a suffocating odour 
so as to force a hasty retreat. Uv Maxim also 
descrilies an invention which lie is perfecting, ' 
which takes the form of a battleship-destroyer, 
being a kind of torpedo-boat which will lloat 
either on the surface of water or below it. This 
boat wouhl carry torpedoes for submarine work, 
and would also eject aerial projectiles carr}dng 
five hundred i)Ounds of high explosive. The 
craft would ])e propelled at high speed by the 
use of turbine engines driven hy the mixed steam 
and gas from a material similar to smokeless 
powder. He anticipates that an enormous 

amount of energy could be developed from 
such a source. 

A mountaineer’s foot-gear. ' 

In a recent lecture on the Bolivian Andes, Sir 
Martin Conway <ialied attention to the great im- ' 
portance of suitable foot-gear in climbing high ' 
altitudes. The primary consideration is to clothe _ A 
the feet in suck a manner that they xvill be al^le * 

to stand intense cold. He wore, to begin with, '.a 
pair of silk socks ; then a pair of Shetland wool 
stockings ; then a pair of goat-hair stockings frcuii 
Norway, very hard and ‘ruhhy,’ but wonderfully , 
warm; and, over all, a pair of hoots made at . : 
Zermatt, with three thicknesses of leather over > 
the foot, and very thick soles. For sleeping he . 
had the ordinary reindeer-skin sleeping-bag of the 
Arctic regions— just the plain skin sewn together, v 

unlined. He rennxrkcd that Arctic cold, say forty ' ‘ 
degrees below zero— which can e^Lsily be resisted 
at the sea -level — could not be endured by the 
strongest human being at a high altitude on 
account of the .short supply of oxygen ; and 
at the highest point of the Andes, wdiere the 
tenipcraiure was about twenty degrees below zero, - . 
the cold -was so intense that it xvas impossible to • 
endure it xvitliout suitable foot-gear, which he re- 
garded as the most essential ])art of the equipment ’ . : 

for high-mountain climbing, 

TEE SCOTTISH SALMONIBiB. ' ^ y 

In a pamphlet which has recently been re- , ' 

printed from the Annuls of fyrotthh Js^atuml Hisiory^ , , 
Mr J. A. Hfxrvie Bro-wn urges a more thorough ' 

study of the variations among the British sal- ' 

I moniclm, and notes that immj intercHting varieties . ' ^ 

are to be found in Sutherlandshire.’ A oiirioiis *, . 
instance of the manner in wlxich change of . - ' / , 

. locality may affect the appearance’ of fish is re-'"V 
lated. At Bmoo, in the north of Scotland,, in - . ' ; 
1876, Mr Neil Campbell' caught a few trout - of- J;': 
ordinary character in a short reach of 
flows from a cave into the sea,’ and put them in .v';' ; 

the stream above the cave. latexythe ' y; ' ; 

author of the pamphlet caught some of these- np- 
stream trout, and found them beautifully marked - . 
with lines of crimsoxi ^ots on the sides.: These 
were the first fish • kEled, < there siifce in- . : 

troduction in 1876, he believes the '"extra’- 
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ordinary snperabnndancD oi‘ colorir to ])e due to 
iilj* the release from the dark iiriprisomiient of the 

||j|; cave- waters to free access to a sunlit stream. The 

' author further describes variations in trout found 

in many other xAaceSj and urges upon anglers the 
duty of not merely killing iish, but making notes 
as to their ai)pearance for the assistance of 
’ * naturalists. 

;/jr In the year 1895 a valuable naphtha-spring was 

. disco vei'ed in the Ural JMoun tains, in the govern- 

luent of Uralsk, at a point about one hundred and 
’ ' thirty kilometres from the Caspian Sea ; and this 

[fhji spring is about to be worked on a very extensive 

scale b)?- a coinxmny. Besides naphtha there are 
found there, almost on the surface, very rich 
deposits of Glauber's salts, bitumen, and other 
valuable products. Analyses of samples of the 
naphtha yield 73 per cent, of the substances 
most valued in the na]ihtha industry, compared 
with 58 per cent, of the same substances found in 
uj \]^( Baku naphtha. It is believed by geologists that the 

naphtha does not form a subterranean reservoir 
;||!|(« as at Baku, but that it spreads out in ramified 

jiijif veins. It wdll, therefore, be necessary to fix tlie 

jH ’ ' direction of these veins before any great yield of 

I j. the naphtha is obtained. The construction of a 

jM ' petroleum tube from the spring to the Caspian 

j| , ' Sea is already under consideration. 

g|p' I -C " • 

’ '|.f i i, ' At the extremity of Alaska, in United States 

I iy 1 j ‘ ■ territory, the discovery of gold is attracting an 

I'ly'; ; immense nmnher of adventurers. According to 

y ^ - all the reports, the goldfield here is of a unique 

' [ j ^ . character, for it is situated on the seashore and 

; Ijf I' is washed by every tide. The sand and gravel 

f I are full of grains and nuggets, w'hicli can lie 

1 '|j i ' X3icked up by any one, no exjiert knowledge 

Il'V 1' , - ' or mining being necessary. The United States 

; '1^; ^ > Government have decided that the goldhehis, being 

'p.i : ‘ a tidal-water ocean beach, cannot be ajjpropriated. 

1;|| , A man can possess himself lietween the tides of 

'' ;’y , as much of the precioxis shingle as his spmle, laid 

; ! , ’ , ‘ across it, wdll cover j but directly the w’-ater 

' ; asserts its right to the place, the miner must, 

‘jiii J' ' ’ ' Bke Canute, retreat, and his x>lace maybe occuxned 

i|| I'-,' - by some one else the next tide. The xdace where 

I , ■ these golden sands are situated is called Cape 

tfia I' Uomej but it is not marked upon any of the 

V maps which we have consulted. 

THB BIVmNG-EOD. - 

‘discovery of w^ater and minerals by ^ 




living at tlie business. The wdiole question of the 
elhcieiicy of divining-rods, exjdoring pendulums, 
liydroscoj)ic compasses, and other fancifidly named 
instruments is now to be inquired into by a Com- 
mission ill France, of -which the French engiucLU', 
M. cle Rollim'e, is president. His address is, ‘ Care 
of Cosmos, 8 Rue Fran^Jois Premier, Paris ; ' and 
he -will be glad of the loan of documents, iiistni- 
ments, &e. -wliicli may be of use to the (Commis- 
sion in their investigation. We trust tliat tlie 
labours of this Comiuission wdll once and for all 
settle the question of the divining-rod. 

NEW HOUSE-LINING ilATERIAL. 

A new material for the use of builders has 
recently been introduced in Xorway. It is a 
paper, or pasteboard, ivhicli ivith asphaltum is 
pressed into a solid plate, forming a very service- 
able material for covering ivalls and ceilings. It 
is damp-proof and is a non-conductor of heal, so 
tliat it -will kee]) a room \vanu and comfortable, 
wdiile at the same time it deadens noise and jue- 
vents the harbouring of vermin. It is solid, but 
can be readily bent so as to* conform to all the 
angles and projections of a wall witliout Ijreaking 
or cracking. It is very suitable for ])aneiling, and 
is ei'eu cheaper than the thin boards usually 
enqiloyed for this purpose. It is -without odour, 
and wdll never decay. It is fair to state that a 
material w-ith several of lliese advantagOvS has hmg 
been known iu this country under the name of 
Wiilesden This, too, is wateiproof, is 

made in several thicknesses, and can ].)e treated 
with |.)aint or other surface x»repai'ation ’without 
any difficulty. It takes its name from the place 
where the factory for its production is situateti, 

WHEIIB I WOULD SLEKP, 

Not in a crowded City of the Dead, 

Set ’mid a living city’s ceaseless roar, 

Would I lay down i»y tired heart and liead 
When Life’s perplexed, troubled dream is o’er ; 
But I would choose a little grass-grown bed 
In some old kirkyard by a lonely shore, 

Where, as I lay iu Deatirs dear, dream leas sleep. 

Like an unwearied mother would the sea— 

The sleepless sea— her long watch o’er me keep; 

And, sweet as my dead motlier’s song to tne, 
Soothing me into slumhor, yet more deep, 

The waves eternal lullaby would be. 

H. HinBEftwiCK BiimvxE. 
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V TO COKTRIBUTOEB. 

‘ A ^ 'metis’ of a twig qv rod held between the fingers All comnmnioati ons should be addressed ‘To the 

i >.■ is a' of exceedtogly .aucienl date, Ini , f y* . 

f ^^%btened country. Not long ago a To secure their safe return if ijmligible, ALt Man 

< [ISTIT^'-'A' >1 WawdisCO-irerer who relied upon the divining-rod sokifts, whether accompanied by a letter of advice , 
f Ms work was aetuallv emnloved bv otlierwise, should hare the writer's A^ume and Jddn 

i.1 ii,r ^ ^ ^ 1 ’tinUemipon them m FVLL. 

thf Metropolitan area ; and ... ‘ 1 , 4 .* 1 ia • » -li t 

« t- t Poetical contributions should invariably be accor 

^ ^ so^calleptTU ater-seers who make a panied by a stamped and directed ^velope. 

I Prmifed and Ptibllsb|d by W, R. CKXi!»rBEiis, Liiinted, 47 Paternostor Bow, London ; and Edihbueg-h, 
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THE DEGEADATION OF KWANG. 

By Carlton Dawe. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART L 


HOUGH ostensibly a most excellent 
servant of tlie State, and one de- 
voted to tlie interests of liis im- 
perial master, the ‘ Son of Heaven,’ 
it was ‘nevertheless suspected by 
Cheng- Li, and one or two of the 
more intimate advisers of the Emperor, that 
Kwang, the Vicero}^ of Shantung, was trying to 
serve two masters — or, rather, a master and a 
mistress. Kwang w'as a man of much learning 
and an administrator of high qualities ; but 
though he had travelled extensively in Europe, 
and had seen the infinite blessings of Western 
civilisation, he still remained a reactionary of the 
most pronounced type, one who ^>iewed with 
alarm the progressive tendencies of Cheng and a 
few other important officials. He was an old man 
steeped to the lips in an effete conservatism — a 
system with which one could hardly expect him 
to quarrel, since it had made him one of the 
richest of his master’s subjects. Many blessings 
were expected from Kwang’s visit to Europe ; 
but it was undertaken at too late a period of 
his life : he had become too much imbued with 
tradition. Your Oriental possesses a sijiendid 
languor which makes him and his country an 
easy prey to the energetic foreigner. Were it 
not for the clashing interests of the white races, 
the Ifiack and the yellow would long since have 
forgotten the word independence.’ 

It was said that Kwang was one of the most 
powerful of the adherents of the Empress. It 
was well known that . she viewed wdth incon- 
ceivable raiiconr all progressive tendencies ; and 
in those days her views were worthy of the most 
serious consideration ; for she was quietly but 
surely gripping the reins of power which were 
falling from the' feeble , hands . of , the Emperor. 
That she was a woman of intellect no one who 
knew her doubted. Skilled in intrigue was she, 
unscrupulous, daring : one who had the head . to 
form a plan and the cpurage to carry it out. In 
No. 136.— Yol. III. - 


espousing her cause against the monarch, Kwang 
was not quite the fool he appeared to be. 

Occasionally a stray rumour reached us from 
Shaiitiiiig which reflected little credit on the 
government of Kwang. Now the peojile in the 
streets of Tsi-iian were insolent to foreigners, or 
now it was some trouble over a concession granted, 
from which the Viceroy had not pocketed as much 
‘ squeeze ’ as he had confidently expected ; but, 
whatever his misdemeanours, he was sufficiently 
I^rivileged to escape punishment. An old servant 
of the State is nut lightly to be cast off ; and, 
after all, the ‘squeeze’ is recognised in high 
political circles. If a Viceroy cannot make his 
fortune in three or four years he earns the illus- 
trious contempt of all riglit-thiiiking persons. 

All that is asked of him from Peking is that he 
shall see that the peace is Icept. 

No one knew better than Kwang how to repress 
the populace. His excellent rule had become 
a byword in official quarters. His memorials 
to the throiKJ -were models of art and literary 
elegance. There was no man in the whole of 
China who could pay a coinplimeiit with a more 
modest grace. He ^Yas the learned and gallant 
figure of officialism ; one who had grown gray — 
and rich — in the service of the State ; a model 
for the beginner, a source of exalted felicity to ' 
his own class. ■ > , ' 

Yet, as I have stated, the province of Shantung . ; 
was acquiring a reputation for inisgovemment 
which was likely to reflect little credit on those 
responsible for public order. Biots of a more or ' ^ > 
less serious nature had of late been imich too 
frequent in and about the capital ; and due re- ' ; 

presentations had been made to tlie Tsiing-li-^ ' , ' ■ 
Yamen by the foreign Powers interested. ‘As,' \ 
well try, however, to check the ruin, of a falling 
house of cards as hope to make the Celestial 
profit by adduce. The warning, no doubt, was ; „ 
duly pigeon-holed ; it is even probable that the ' 
Viceroy had been ■ warmly remonstrated with V“ ' 
Reserved.] \ . JURY 7, 1900. ' / 
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and tliere llie matter ended. Someth mg very 
serious -would have to happen, and some serious 
j>ressure applied, before officialdom would stir. 
Threats are a vain thing ; the Oriental moves 
only when you kick Mm. 

Then one day, or rather one night, something 
serious did luippen in Tsi-nan. Two foreign 
houses were sacked and burnt, and hve Euro- 
peans were killed by the angry mob. At a pre- 
concerted .signal — so it seemed — the rabble, led 
by a certain mysterious individual of diminutive 
stature, came sv'arming up out of the alleys and 
b}'ways, and attacked the two solitary houses. 
The burnings and the bloodshed that followed 
sent a thrill of horror through every white man 
and woman in the land ; and, even in Pelcing, 
officialdom recognised that this was a very serious 
matter. Kwang, it is true, had made some mis- 
takes, but never one so fatal as this. It so 
happened that the victims of this outrage Avere 
English, and, as a consecj^uence, a severely worded 
protest was submitted to the consideration of the 
Tsimg-li-Yamen. The Chinese were given to un- 
derstand that the English Government insisted 
upon a severe punishment of those who had been 
guilty of this outrage, and it, moreoA^er, demanded 
that the Yiceroy EAA’-ang should instantly be 
degraded from office. 

The reply of the Tsung-li-Yamen was couched 
in the most ai^olcigetic and conciliatory tone. 
Justice should he dune ; those guilty of such 
an atrocious outrage on the laAVS of hospitality 
should suffer the extreme rigour of the Iuaa^ 
There wore xdeiity of promises — there alAvays are 
Avliere the Oriental is concerned — ^Ijiit there Avas 
precious little fulfilment. It is true that some 
half-dozen Avrctches Avere ajApreliended and sum- 
marily decapitated ; but every one kneAv that the 
AAdiole proceeding AA^as a farce, and that the real 
culprits were enjoying the protection of those 
in high j)laces. KAV’ung had not been degraded ; 
and while the English did nothing but protest, 
there Avas little likelihood of such an event being 
consunimated. The amiable old gentlemen aaIio 
regulate the affairs of empire from the arm-chairs 
of Downing Street may be great theorists, l:>ut 
you Avant something more than theory as a reply 
to rapine and slaughter. 

. I believe it was the personal Avisli of the 
Emperor that KAvang • should be relieved of his 
office ; but there Avas a powder behind the throne— 
a poAver against Avlxich the Emperor AA^as poAverless, 
and KAvang still sat in state in the Yamen at 
Tsiman. Then, AAdth the execution of the alleged 
culprits, the English communications grew less 
- strenuous, until at last they ceased altogether. 
,The Olxinese authorities had made some show of 
rep^mtion, and the ‘ffrm’ despatches of England 
:^Ould read well in a subsequent Blue-Book. The 
• wbrld. .would see that the life of a British subject 
sabred.’. BeaHy, my Lord Miilberry, you are 
Minister; but doMt you know that 


one AAnrship cleared for action, AAutii a little moral 
courage liehind it, Avould be enough to effect the 
degradation of every Viceroy or Governor through- 
out the whole eighteen provinces of the Celestial 
Enqure? 

With the closing of this unfortunate incident, 
out of AAdiieh Kv'ang emerged Avith added laurels, 
the p)OAA'er of that excellent gentleinan became 
solidified as it Avere, and peojffe l'>egaii to talk of 
liiin as the Great Yiceroy, and predicted for Iffm 
an eminence in the State AA’liich aa’^ouIcI loom 
large in the future ; for it Avas vrell kiioAvu that 
the j)0AA’erful Empress AAms his friend, and Avitli 
such a guardian there were no heights to Avhieli 
a man might not asi>ire. On the other hand, 
there AAmre those Avlio AueAA’ed Avith alarm the 
increasing influence of the great reactionary, and 
AvliO, axmrt from the Avish to dethrone a rival, 
saw in the pOAAmr of such men as IvAvang the 
real danger to their country. 

Among these there Avas none more distressed 
at this state of things tlian i-^iy old friend Olieng- 
Li. Cheng and I had been good friends for 
many years, and the kindly hints lie had dro].tped 
into his master’s ears on my behalf laid not iH,‘en 
AAdthout their effect. I, on the other liaiid. had 
pawed upon more tlian one occasion that his con- 
fidence had not licen uusx)laced. One night be 
came to me, a look of intense gb.iom clouding his 
usually cheerful iVice. I brought out whisky 
and cigars— for C’heng had long since learned to 
appu’eciate the luxuries of dvilisal.ion— and olher- 
AAUse added to the gloom of the occasion. ))y 
chatting indifferently on iudiffereut suljects. At 
last, seeing that he AA’as intensely xjreoceujaed, i 
suggested that he AA'as AA'cary ; for tliere is nothing 
that I detest more than the entertaining of a 
man aaEo is in no mood for enteriaininent, 

‘Very Aveary, Olandon/ he replied, ‘and nut a 
little pxerturbed,^ 

‘ What is it that ruffles your illustrious sere- 
nity, 1 ’ 

‘Ah, my friend, there is alAA'ays something to 
ruffle one^s sevenity in these days. Hoav thankful 
35^011 must be that you are not Chinese ! ’ 

Gandidl}^, 1 Avas ; but. I could not ted I him so. 
Pcrsonali}^, I could not imagine a mure horrible 
fate. 

‘ Oh,^ I said, ‘ one alwa\"s invests in a foolish 
prejudice in favour of one’s own country. But, 
my dear Cheng, I am sorry to hear of this per- 
turbation, What has caused it?’ 

^Wq live in strange times, friend Giandon, and 
Heaven itself only knoAA's AAdiat the next day is 
going to bring forth.’ 

‘“A house divided ^igainst itself cannot stand,”’ 
I quoted. 

‘ True ; and we are in the position of that house, 
I fear the climax Avhicli must come. Tell 1110’— 
and he loAA^ered his voice almost to a Avhisper, 
lest the A^ery Avalk sliould hear— ‘ who is going to 
win— Emperor or Empress?’ ' 
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I liad never known kirn pnt tlie question so 
kokUy, though I had long been aware of his 
trend of thought. The suggestion in itself was 
treason of the most heinous nature. Affairs were 
indeed assuming an alarming outlook when 
courtiers talked in tins fashion. 

‘Yictory will of course go to the stronger side.^ 

He smiled at my reticence. *But which is the 
stronger side? Ah, my dear Clandon, after all 
you are but a looker-on, thoiigh sometimes even 
I foi’get that you are not one of us.’ 

‘lu England we say that the looker-on sees 
most of the game.’ 

A?hat sees your surprising wisdom?’ 

‘ Many things, 0 Cheng ! which augur ill for 
many people, among whom I count more than 
one good friend.’ 

‘Even so. The burden of empire falls heavily 
upon weak shoulders. Clandon, the Emperor is 
being openly set at defiance.’ 

‘ By whom ? ’ 

" The Woman 1 ’ he said harshly. ‘ Curious 
anomaly — is it not ? — that in China, where woman 
suffers the degradation of being woman, a woman 
should rise to the supreme control.’ 

‘But she has not yet risen to that dazzling 
eminence.’ 

‘T am not so sure. It is a question even now 
who governs. I fear it 'will hardly be a question 
much longer,’ 

l?her6 was nothing new in this either. The 
Emperor, a poor, weak creature wbo meant 
v/ell, was bound to succumb to the master- 
miiid.', .■ ■ 

‘ Why not recognise the inevitable, and make 
terms with fate ? ’ 

‘ Being a courtier, I ought ; hut, being a man, 
I can’t. Moreover, I am already “ suspect.” I 
do not think Her Majesty would welcome any- 
thing which concerned me, except, possibly, the 
news of my death. She knows that it is I who 
have supported the demand of England for the 
degradation of Kwang, that it is I who liave 
paved the way of progress wliich the Emperor is 
inclined to tread, and that it is I who would 
willingly throw overboard all the tradition which 
hampers our advancement among the nations of 
the earth. This does not suit the book of Her 
Majesty and those who support her.’ 

‘They are powerful?’ 

‘So powerful, my dear Clandon, that they can 
thwart the vdll of the Son of Heaven. He 
had practically decided upon the degradation of 
Kwang, who is too powerful to be well loved. 
But influeTice has been brought to bear. The 
Emperor is a weak, vacillating creature, and 
Kwang is still the Viceroy of Shantung.’ 

‘The cause?’ 

‘Though it may easily be guessed, it is not 
for me to ask. However, this I do know, that 
His Majesty is hemmed in by traitors, and that, 
however mitch he may believe in Kwang’s guilt, 


and would like to punish him, he has not the 
power.’ . 

‘After all, it is just possible that Kwnng may 
he innocent of any complicity in the outrage.’ 

‘It is possible, but highly improbable, I know 
His Majesty would do much for the man 
who could prove conclusively the comjfficity of 
Kwang.’ ■ . ■ 

These words he uttered slowly, and in a tone; 
which was full of meaning. Quickly my eyes 
sought his. Cheng and I imderstood each other. 

‘ Then you think that His Maje^sty would 
willingly degrade Kwang if a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself?’ 

‘Kwang, as I liave said, is too powerful to 
be popular with the Emperor. Occasionally it 
liappens that the subject outpaces the master. 
It is not a wise thing to do — especially here 
in China. Kwang is rich ; the victims of this 
riot were “only foreigners,” and the Emperor is 
a Manchu. Many causes, you see, why even an 
Emperor should hesitate.’ 

‘But I understand this affair at Tsi-nan has 
been thoroughly sifted, and that the ringleaders 
have been executed ? ’ 

‘Apparently. Certain men have been executed, 
among them being the alleged leader ; but from 
the data to hand W'e learn that the individual 
who led the moh on that night w’as a diminu- 
tive, liroacl-sliouldered person with a flowing white 
beard. No man answering to this description was 
executed at Tsi-nan.’ 

‘The police have been set to work?’ 

‘Yes; but you must miderstand that they are 
Kwang’s police.’ 

‘ Precisely. And you would liave me at- 
tem]3t ’ 

‘I would have you attempt to discover the 
relationship between His Excellency the Viceroy 
and this diminutive leader of riots.’ 

‘Um! Should Kwang not wish tliis diminutive 
person’s identity discovered?’ 

‘I need not hide from you the fact that X 
believe such to be the case.’ 

‘Consequently there is danger in the mission?^ 

‘Without doubt; but I have yet to learn that 
a little danger 'would frighten the Emperor’s 
AVatch-dog.’ 

‘I can assure you, my dear Cheng, that the. 
Emperor’s Watch-dog is an inconceivably timid ' 
creature.’ ‘ ■ 

He smiled, and really his smile was a gmter 
compliment than his words. , , : : 

‘The protection of such .a timid ‘ creature” _ 
would ensure me infinite consolation.- Clandon, 

I am not betraying the imperiM conffdence 
I tell you that the Emperor would look with 
considerable approbation upon the man who could ' 
supply him with the motive for the removal of 
Kwang. Not alone does his influence exceed 
that of a mere subject^ which from the impemP 
point of view is utterly intolerable;' but 
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a reactionary of tlie most pronounced order, 
and consequently a great danger to the State. 
His Majesty is not ignorant of the fiiendsliip 
between Kwang and the Woman, and he 
already recognises that her path and his traverse 
diverse lines. With the proof in liLs hands of 
the Viceroy’s complicity in tliis outrage, I think 
the Son of Heaven may he trusted to deal 
simimarily with Kwang.^ 

Vriines have changed,’ I said. 

Cheng looked very serious, 

‘Truly,’ he answered, ‘it is the old order 
giving way to the new, and it has at last 
reached us in our isolation. Fancy the Emperor 
of China having to find a reason for the dis- 
missal of a servant I It is enough to make the 
old Mings rise in their graves.’ 

‘We must take the times as we find them, 
friend Cheng, There are opportunities now, as 
in the old days, for the man of character.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he muttered, ‘ the man of character ; ’ 
and I knew that his thoughts reverted to the 
jnan of destiny — the poor, vacillating figure-head 
who wavS the ostensible ruler of four hundred 
millions of human beings. 

Well, we talked the matter over for some 
considembie time, duly weighing the pros and 
the cons of the case ; and it resulted in a 
half-hearted acceptance on my part of the 
mission proposed by Cheng, hl'ot that I any 
longer felt the least scruple in thwarting the 
plans of the Empress or her creatures. Since I 
had acted as courier into Shansi for Her 
Imperial Majesty, I had something by which 
I could reuiemher her exalted magnanimity. 
The Empress and I had still a little accoimt to 
settle, • 

It wwild have been a real pleasure for me 
to cross this woman if I could only have 
depended upon receiving proper siip})ort ; but 
the man. behind me was but the shadow of an 
emiDeror, With proper guidance lie might have 
showij some firmness in the regulating of affairs ; 
he might even do so still if the opportunitj^ 
canie, or the right ad\dser appeared at his 


elbow ; but, situated as he was, tliere was little 
hope of aid or ad^^MllcemGnt. The result of 
one’s work, if successful, would be received with 
consummate satisfaction ; but if failure attended 
the effort, the imperial protection would be of 
the scantiest. That he would welcome the down- 
fall of the Woman was extremely credible ; but 
that he would sanction any act which might 
lead to that desirable result was not to Ite 
entertained for a moment. So was it even in 
this case of Kwaiig. Tliongh ardently desiring 
the removal of that distinguished ofiieial, he 
had not the mori.il courage to sign the decree. 
As Cheng said, it was enough to make the 
members of the Ming dynasty turn in their 
graves. 

Nevertheless, this adventure had a side which 
appealed distinctly to me, and one which car- 
ried more weight than the gratification of the 
Emperor. To remove Ivwang from Shantung 
would mean the practical alienation of the wlu.de 
province, a heii\’y blow to llie prestige and 
power of the Empress. l\>chi-li, 1 knew, wa.s 
hers, and Shansi also, Avilh Heaven only knows 
how many more junvinces ; but. none Avas better 
than Shantung, or more rich in promise. More- 
over, I liad not forgotten luy murclered com- 
piitriots. The English demands liad ceased of 
late, and as ii consequence the i>llicia]s made 
mo<dt of her jiOAVer. I Avanted Iwidly to sIjoav 
these supercilious, slit-eyed VilloAv lucoi that 
Avhen England said a tiling slie meant it; that 
her strength Avas not all in Ai'ords, tlu.mgh, Cud 
knoAVs, she had been shoAving the Avurld nothing 
but AAmrds for many and many a yeai*. 

There Avere many reasons, therefore, Avhy I 
should endeavour to luing the great Viceroy to 
book ; and once I had accepted the project as 
a remote possibility, it gradually grew in huvair. 
Not that in my heart of li carts I lielieved any 
effort AATiuld save the siUiation. Nature herself 
seemed to have set her finger upon the decaying 
fragments of eiajiire ; and as the ]ea.r Avitliers and 
fails, so Avoiild fall this inuustimis anomaly of a 
gc,)Auninient. 


A CHAT ABOUT LIGHTSHIPS. 



SPHERE is an enoimoiiB amount of 
interesting information to be gained 
during a holiday at the seaside ; 
but, generally speaking, Ave take 
everything for gi’anted in such an 
, ,, easy-going manner that Ave let 

. slip »the ' opport of gaining this information 
on, the spot. It is only after returning to tOAAm 
■th^t WO’ wonder what such-and-such a thing was 
for, :und; fe^l annoyed that Ave did not ask a feAA=^ 

Amofig .the most interesting of these objects 


are lightships, those red-coated sentinels of the sen 
Avhich keep Avatch near the pmilous sands and 
treacherous shoals on our coast. Tlie iioating 
lights are under the jurisdiction of the Trinity 
House ; but as few people know AAdiat the Trinity 
House is, perhaps a feAV- Avords as to the origin 
of this ancient corporation — Avhich is of greatei 
antiquity than the British navy, and, of course, 
than the standing army — ^Avould be of interest tc 
the reader. 

Tlie Corporation of Trinity House received ik 
first charter from King Henry VIII.; but it 
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existed long before that time as a Company of 
Sliipmen (or sailors) for maintaining almshouses 
for old and destitute sailors, building and protect- 
ing sea-marks and fire-beacons for the guidance 
of mariners, and the supplying of pilots. The 
original title of the Trinity House is ' The Guild, 
Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the Most Glorious 
and Undivided Trinity and of St Clement, in the 
Parish of Dex3tford in the County of Kent.’: . 

As shipx>ing increased, so the resx)onsibilities 
of the Trinity House increased, for to the Elder 
Brethren was entrusted the supervision of coast- 
lights, buoys, and beacons, besides many other 
duties for the benefit of the sailor. At x>resent, 
howevex’, we have only the lightships nnder 
consideration. 

Boughly speaking, liglitshiixs are only used 
where it is impossible or inexxDedient — on account 
of the shifting nature of tlie shoal-— to Ixuild 
permanent lighthouses ; and the first one to be 
placed in position was the well-known Norej in 
the year 1732. At the j)resent time there are 
sixty round the British coasts. The English 
lights are painted red and those on the Irish 
coast black, with the name in huge white letters 
on botli sides. At the mast-head there is a lai'ge 
wooden globe or cage called the day-mark. Tlie 
lantern encircling the mast is about ten feet 
high, and contains a number of argand lamps 
and reflectors, twenty-one inches in diameter, 
ari^anged in groux^s on a frame, which a beau- 
tifully regulated clockwork apxmratus causes to 
revolve, and the result is those brilliant flashes 
of light which x^ractically spell the name of the 
light-vessel to x^ssing ships, for every light lias 
some distinguishing characteristic, either in the 
period or colour of the flash. 

Even when the lightsliip is rolling or x>itching 
in a heavy sea the light remains horizontal, as 
the lainxxs and reflectors are hung on gimbals, so 
as to give them free-play in all directions. 

Foggy weather entails additional work for all 
hands, as a x"‘Owerfxd fog-horn, driven either by 
steam or compressed air, is kex:>t working while 
the fog lasts. By means of high and low blasts 
from tlie trumpet, the sailor is informed what 
lightshix^ he is p^^ssing, each fog-signal as well 
as each light having its own distinguisliiug 
characteidstic. 

When one on a summer holiday sees a floating 
light lying almost ^as idle as a x^amted ship 
upon a painted ocean/ he is ax-it to think that a 
lightsman’s life is also an idle one, and that there 
cannot be much real hard work attached to the 
calling. But to fully appreciate his responsi- 
bilities the landsman should go on board in mid- 
winter, when the nights are long, and when the 
fog hangs round the coast for days and some- 
times weeks continnously. Being stationary, and 
generally lying right in the track of navigation, 
lightshix^s are liable, to the risk of being run 
down by passing vessels, especially during foggy 


weather. But collisions are xxot confined to foggy ; 
weather only, for we read some time ago of the 
barque Palawan of Liverpool running into and 
sinking the Kentish Knoeh on a perfectly clear = 
day. Three minutes aftci’ being struck the 
lightsliix'i foundered, the crew having haiHy time - 
to save their lives by climbing on board the; 
colliding vessel. 

Unlike ordinary ships, which, if necessity arises, ; 
can generally run into harbour for safety, light- 
ships must remain at their stations while the 
waves lash themselves into fury and break in a 
seething mass of foam upon the adjacent sands. : 
To be able to do this, of course, very strong 
moorings are necessary ; and strong they certainly , 
are, for attached to a mushroom-anchor weighing 
two tons is a chain made of one and a half inchi- 
iron, which, before being used, is tested link by/ 
link to bear a tensile strain of t’weiity-three tons 
per square inch ; while here and there a huge 
swivel is let in to prevent kiiikiixg whem . the . 
vessel swings round at her moorings. From.; two 
hundred to three hundred fathoms of this enor-, 
mous chain-cable are on board each lightship, 
and it is paid out or hauled in as tlie occasion 
demands. 

The crew of a lightshix") consists of eleven men : : 
the master, mate, three lamplighters, and six ■ 
seamen ; but only seven men are on board at the 
same time. The master and mate change jflaees ; 
every month ; liut the others are relieved only 
once in two months. The Trinity House steam- 
vessels start with the relief crews on or about 
the fifteenth of each month, axid oxx their retxirn 
the men brought on shore are emxxloyed on the r 
whail chipping, cleaning, and painting buoys or ^ 
in other similar work. 

Of coni'se it is essential that the lamx»s and:; 
axxparatus should be kept serupolously clean and 
ready for immediate use, and this work occupies : 
much of a liglitsman’s time durixig the day ; hut : 
there are also other duties to be performed. The;;, 
officer, too, has to keep his log, a weather rexxort, : 
and the daily account of the expenditure of oil 
and other stores. In passing, it may be noted' 
that alxoiit six hundred gallons of oil are consumed • 
on board annually. 

One of the crew is constantly on the lookout 
dining the day for vessels running into, danger. ’ 
WTien a ship is sighted in this x>i’<^dicain^nt a 
gun is fired to attract her attention, , and two . 
flags hoisted, which mean, * You are standing into • 
danger.’ The firing is continued until the vessel 
alters her course and steers in- a: safe direction 
blit, it occasionally happens that in sxnte of this 

warning the ship goes, ' ‘ashore' and is ^wrecked-; 

A few’ years <ago the oxily way a lightship could 
render assistance in such an emergency was to 
fire guns and rockets to summon the lifeboat ;: 
but now'adays, thanks to the telephones fitted op.; 
board the more important lightships, the .officer; 
^ just ‘rings ujx’ the shore, and gives the exact; 
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position of tlie vessel in distress, and in a short 
time tugs and lifeboats are on tlieir way to 
assist the ship and crew. Before long, perhaps, 
even the telephone inaj^ be superseded by wireless 
telegraphy, as successful experiments have already 
been carried out between the East Goodwin Light 
and the South Foreland. 

Life on board a lightship is necessarily very 
monotonous, the fact that the vessel is stationary 
having a very depressing effect upon some members 
of the crew. There are always plenty of good 
books on board to wliile away the watch below ; 


but many of the men pass their S]3are time in 
modelling, boxmaking, wood-carving, and even 
bootmaking, and dispose of the articles during 
their month on shore. The Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House do all in their power to make 
tlie men happy and contented with their lot. 
They receive good wages, and all tlie new hands 
have a prospect of promotion some day to the, 
rank of master of a liglitship ; they receive a free 
life insurance policy, a uniform, free medical 
attendance, and a good pension when they are too 
old for further service. 




OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. 

By John Oxenham, 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE ARRIVAL OF THE BEVIL. 
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|EXT day, as I sat smoking on the 
bench of Vaurel’s cottage after 

breakfast, I noticed at once a 

change in the look of the Chliteau. 
It was no longer quite blind. Two 
of the brown wooden shutters up- 
stairs w^ere thrown back, and the windows were 

wide open. It gave the house a more cheerful 

look, and I took it as a sign of the revival of 
hope and interest in life on the part of its 
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mistress. 

^TmisPsa.id Taurel wiien he noticed it 
are wakening up down there.’ 

We crossed in the punt, and fished down the 
other side of the river below the weir. As w^e 
progressed slowly past the house, with the width 
of the river and the grassy stretch lieyond betw'een 
us and it, we saw the old priest and madoiiioiseile 
slowly pacing the terrace, the old man talking 
earnestly, madeiiaoiselle listening, it seemed to 
nie, perforce, and with the manner of one wire 
W'oiild have preferred being left alone. 

The priest caught sight of us, and stopped to 
look, and possibly to ask his companion who w^e 
w^ere. ' They were still pacing so, the pu’iest turn- 
ing sideways to her in his argiimentailon, ami 
mademoiselle a little in front as thougli impatient 
' of , his importunity, when we passed out of siglit 
round the bend. I coidd hear Yaurel growling 


curses on the ‘crow’ as long as he could see him. 


wl:'" 

if" 


. He said nothing to me ; .but he w not fortunate 
in Ills hshing, and presently I almost fell over 
^ him where he lay in the grass, having throwm 
aade his rod in disgust. 

' ‘‘H does not go to-day,’ he growled; Hhe sight 
■; of Old Crow yonder peeking away at mademoi- 
- upset my humour. God made men and 

Women^ but the devil made the priests.’ 

, , . 1 ' you are feeling bad, my friend. One 

^yquld'think you had sutered from their peckings 

* '^That' I would not mind. 


But mademoiselle ! 



it is difiereiit. She is all alone, and with no one 
to help her. Oh ! he will goblle lier wliule—lands 
and money and all. A big belly and a wide-open 
moutli has the Church, and an appetite that 
grows on feeding.’ 

I also dro])})ed my rod and sat denvn in the 
grass, then filled .my pipe and handed him mv 
pouch. 

‘See here, Vaiirel, my friend, let ns Tell 

me all jmu can aljout Gaston des Com.ptes. Gan 
you see aiiv davlight through the matter vour- 
selir 

‘ Saprfiitf ! I did not know you knew anything 
about the matter,’ he said in surp>rise. 

‘Of course I know about it. Why should I 
not know’ wliat all. the "world know’s ?• ’ 

lie wns evidently laiitli puzzled at luy sudden 
accession of kjiowledge, and filled his pipe be- 
tween his knees riimiiiatingl}\ glancing doubt- 
full}' 11 ]) at me now and again from under his 
brows.' , 

‘You do not believe Im has done this thing T 
■I' said,. ■ ■ , ' 

(lieu I Nob he said, wltli sudden heat, 
for w’hich I liked him all. tlie more. 

‘Yery w^ell, then. We are of tlie same o]iiii.ion, 
that iiiadeinoiselle’s brotlier is the Yictiin, of'—slmll 
w'e say some terrible blunder 'G 

‘Or worse/ he growled. ‘I tell you, monsieur, 
if the men at headquarters are no better th;.ni tlie 
men wdio fooled us in the war they’re, a rotten 
lot — ay, xmtridl Pve no doubt the country has 
been sold — is sold every day of its life ; but no 
Des Gomptes ever sold Ids honour. Why should 
he 1 For money ? Not likely ! He ahvays held 
all the money he w^anted.’ 

‘And you think?’ 

‘I don’t know'* wdiat to think. You see, I know 
nothing of the men he was aniong. But I 
know him — liave known him ever since he wiis 
a bal)y— and I say he did not do this thing; 
and if I could find the man w'-ho has made the 
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world believe lie did — gr-r-r-r-r ! — I would wring 
his rascally head ofi? 

^Tlio clue, then, can only be found in Pains T 

‘1 suppose so.’ 

^ And you don’t know the circumstances of the 
case ’ ■ 

^ I know iiraetically nothing, except that Gaston 
des Gbmxites never did a dishonourable, thing in 
his life.’ 

Beyond this rooted belief in the integrity of the 
house of .Des Goinptes, Yaurel had practically no 
knowledge of actual facts, and no amount of dis- 
cussion availed to produce any further light on 
the case. He knew just what all the world knew, 
tliat, after a trial m earner d, Gaston des Comptes 
had been condemned for treason; but of the 
grounds and proofs of the accusation the world 
knew nothing. 

It was the day following this that Vaurel came 
down the patli through the woods in a state of 
great excitement, with Boixlot at his heels. He 
dropped on to the bench where I was sitting con- 
templatively watching the Chateau through my 
smoke, and burst out ; 

‘ Monsieur, I have just seen the devil ! ’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ Yes, (lame ! He came in by the morning train.’ 

‘Ohl’ said I again. 

‘ You remember my telling you of Captahi 

Lepard.1’.. 

‘Let me see — wliich was he? You have told 
me so many interesting stories, my friend.’ 

‘He was the one who was shot from behind at 
Worth.’ 

‘I remember.’ 

‘W^eli, he is here. He is colonel now, I see.’ 

‘The shooting was not very eflbctual evidently.’ 

‘As I told you, monsieur.’ 

‘And so he’s come after you at last.’ 

‘Ho, monsieur ; when I shoot a man I shoot him 
in front— unless he is a Prussian, of course.’ 

‘And what do you suppose brings this gentle- 
man here, and how does he afiect you ? ’ 

‘He has gone to the Chateau.’ 

‘ The dickens he has ! ’ 

‘ Exactly ! That ’s it 1 That is what I said, 
monsieur.’ 

‘WHiat does he want at the Chateau P 

‘No good, whatever it is,’ said Yaurel, yntli 
conviction. ‘The man is brave enough when it 
comes to fighting; but he’s a bad man, and of 
an evil temper, and he was hated by his men. 
I have seen him more than once strike a man 
across the face with his cane at drill, and a 
man never forgets that kind of thing, monsieur. 
And as for the women— well! he had a repu- 
tation.’ 

‘ W^hat is he doing here, I wonder 1 ’ I said 
gloomily. 

. ‘ Maybe he is on Monsieur Gaston’s business.^ 

‘That is possible.’ 

■ ^ he is mixed up in it, good-bye to Monsieur 


Gaston. And if it gives him any hold on 
madenioiselle the good God help her.’ 

‘WGiy should it give him any hold on made- 
moiselle?’ 

‘ I cannot say ; but if it does he is the man to 
make the most of it.’ 

The arrival of this man, upon wliom I had 
never set eyes, and of whom I had never heard 
except from Yaurel, and his presence at the 
Chateau, caused me quite unaccountable dis- 
comfort. There might be a dozen good reasons 
for his being there ; but the simple fact that he 
was there was siiificient to make me hate him. I 
took myself to task for feeling so, and hated him 
all the more. 

I saw him walking with mademoiselle on the 
terrace more than once ; but he seeme<l to keep 
to the grounds of the Chateau; and though T 
ramified about the village and along the road to 
tlie Chateau gates, I never gob a nearer sight of 
him. ■. 

And now I was surprised by another most un- 
expected arrival, which strengthened tenfold' all 
my determination to see the matter through, and 
to be at hand in case mademoiselle should fiiui 
herself able to avail herself of any assistance I 
could offer her. 

As Yaurel and I turned into the little inn one 
evening after a long day’s fishing down the river 
towards Bessancy, we found a stranger at table 
and already half-way through his dinnen v: . 

Ho replied to our ‘Good-day,’ and then, with 
a laugh which was certainly not one of pleased 
surprise, cried, ^Diahlel it is the Englishman 
again. Plow goes it, monsieur?’ 

‘ JTold^ Monsieur Eoussel ! ’ I exclaimed ; ' ‘ it is 
quite an unexpected pleasure to meet yon once 
more.’ 

P'rom the grin with which he greeted this I 
have no doubt he .judged fairly accurately the 
amount of pleasure I felt at sight of him. 

‘Monsieur is stopping in the iieighbourliood ? ’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes; 1 am here for the fishing;’ and I held 
up my string of trout. 

‘You have been fortunate,’ he said. ‘It is a 
pretty stream. I have come for some painting.^ : 4^^ 

‘Ah! I thought you went in mostly for por- 
traits?’ 

‘On occasion,’ he laughed ‘But it is not good 
to confine one’s self to one line. I try mj hand at' 
historical subjects now^ and again’— and' he grinned 
reminiscently— ‘ and it is good also ■ to ‘ Come to 
Nature herself .at times.’ ' 

Jeanne supx>lled us with our soup, and wO' feE,' 
to with keen appetites. . ‘ 

‘I am delighted to find you ’.here,’ he said; 
presently. ‘Your French is not the most ffuent,. 
monsieur; hut it is at all events hnderstandabl^; 
whereas the language of the natives hereabouts is 
of the most barbarous.’ And Yaurel scowled itt 
him from under his brows. ' - / \ , 
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I was tMiiking tliat from tliis man I could 
probably learn the actual facts of young I)es 
Oomptes’s trouble, and I pi^omised nxyself to 
cultivate liim witli that end in view. I was 
wondering, also, how soon he would broach the 
subject of mademoiselle, for that she vais the 
object of his visit I had not, of course, a 
moment’s doubt. 

He made no reference to her, however, but 
chatted away on matters Parisian in a way that 
drew, a reluctant interest even from Yaurel, wdio 
had been inclined to treat him with the brusque 
indifterence, amounting almost to rudeness, with 
which the man of the soil cloaks his native shy- 
ness in the presence of a stranger to wiiom he 
owes no allegiance, and wdiose assumption of 
superiority — and even his presence— he sometimes 
resents. 

Roussel retailed for our benefit all the latest 
doings of the various w^oiids of Paris | and when 
he had got down below the half- world and w^ell 
on to the quarter, Mere Thibaud, contrary to her 
custom, packed Jeanne off to bed and settled 
herself in her corner, with a piece of knitting, to 
enjoy the talk of the stranger. Jeanne, before 
she went, came over to me and ■whispered 
that she hoped I \vould not mind the gentleman 
having to share my room ; and, though I did 
not much relish the prospect, I could biit nod 
acquiescence. 

RoiLssel did most of the talking, and Mere 
Thibaud and Yaiirel did most of tlie listening. 
For myself, his scandalous rattle had absolutely 
no interest and still less attraction. It -was pro- 
l^ably his perception of this that made him turn 
to me at last and ask : 

'And Mdlle. X., monsieur — ^liave you succeeded 
in making her acquaintance yet?’ and at tlie 
.word it seemed to me that Vaiirel pricked up his 
ears and became .suddejily alert. 

'I have, not, M. Roussel.’ 

' Ah ! you do not turn your opportunities to 
account.’ 

'Pei'liaps so.’ 

' She is here at the Chateau— is she not ? ’ 

'1 believe so.’ 

'And M. rAbb4 Dieufoy is there also to take 
care of her— is it not so?’ 

' M. rAbb4 is there also,’ 

'And Madame the Mother Superior of the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart at Combourg came 
down in the same train as myself, and has also 
gone to the GMteati, Mademoiselle is to be well 
guarded. You are evidently looked upon with 
suspicion, monsieitrJ 

' , ' And M. ■ le Colonel Lepard is also at the 
Chllteau/ said YaiireL 

J Lepard J ’ cried Roussel, his face blackening at 
the news. 

. * What does he . want there, monsieur ? ’ asked 
. * Want1 What should he want but what they 


all want — mademoiselle, or at all events made- 
moiselle’s fortune. Lepard ! ’ he said again after 
a pause, ' Heavens ! W^heii did he come ? ’ 

' Three days ago.’ 

'And mademoiselle has been living in the same 
house with Colonel Lepard for three days ! She 
■won’t have a rag of rejmtation left.’ 

'Itis her own house, and the priest is there,’ 
I said curtly. 

'Oh— the priest!’ he said hotly. 'The priest 
wants the money. Lepard ■wniits both the money 
and mademoiselle, or as much of them as he can 
get. Between them they are quite capable of 
making a bargain to divide the spoils.’ 

Yaiirel was wriggling uncomfortably in his 
chair. Roussel’s hidden meanings, more than his 
words, awoke in me the usual strong inclination 
to punch his head. 

'He has got an evil reputation, this Colonel 
Lepard, you must know,’ he said, swinging back 
his chair on to its hind-legs and lighting another 
cigarette. ‘It was his luipleasant attento^^ to 
mademoiselle which got him and young Gaston to 
loggerheads. Lepard is on the (general Staff' ’ 

'Rotten as 23uiik,’ interjected Yaurel. 

'Ay, rotten as punk,’ continued Roussel, 'and 
it was the General Staff that accused Des Coni]ff'es 
and condemned him. I would bet a thousand to 
one Colonel Lepard had his finger in that pie. 
First he gobbles the brother in order to dear 
the way to the sister ; and now he is here to 

gobble the sister — unless’ He added, with an 

unpleasant laugh, some expressions Avliich were 
quite beyond my limited knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

At that Yaurel, whose anger had been steiidily 
rising with every reference to the family, swept 
round his brawny arm, and Roussel rolled over on 
the lloor, chair and all. 

' Thousand demons 1 is it, you crazy 

buft'ooii?’ gasped the artist, spitting out bits of 
the cigarette which the fall liad driven down his 
throat. 

Yaurel stood over him swinging his chair in his 
big hand. 'You dirty dog!’ he said hotly, 'speak 
another word of mademoiselle and I '11 knock 
your ugly brains out.’ 

' Ydio ’s saying anything agaiiLst your mademoi- 
selle?’ said Roussel 

'You were, pig. You meant that mademoiselle 
was no better than she should be. If you o]ien 
your mouth again I’ll ram this chair-leg down 
your throat.’ 

He stood over him for a couple of minutes ; but 
Roussel shotved no intention of offering an ox:ien- 
ing for the chair-leg ; and at la.st Yaurel banged 
down liis chair and sat on it with Ms back to the 
enemy. 

'Things like that should not be allowed, to live,’ 
he growled to me ; ' they are only fit to be scxuashed 
under an honest man’s boot.’ 

At the first sign of trouble M^re Thibaud had 
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discreetly betaken herself to her bedroom, so we 
were alone. 

Roussel, witli venomous glances at Vaiirel, 
gathered liimself gingerly into a sitting posture, 
tlien lighted another cigarette and sat smoking 
it. Conversation was impossible after this little 
outbreak, and presently Vaurel rose and bade me 
good-night without another look at Roussel. 

As soon as he was gone the other got up, and, 
to my surprise, said quietly, ‘He was right, and 
I was wrong. Those things should not have been 
said. All the same, monsieur, it is dangerous 


to the reputation of mademoiselle for this Colonel 
Lepard to be at the Chateau.’ 

The mildness of his tone, where I expected an. 
outburst of anger, astonished me greatly. I looked 
curiously at him ; but his eyes were fixed gloomily 
on the hre, and it was probably only the reflec- 
tion of the smouldering logs that gleamed in 
them. All the same, I made up» my mind to 
w^arii friend Yaurel to be on his guard, for, from 
the little I knew of Roussel, I believed him 
capable of repaying that hasty blow with com- 
pound interest 


A RUN TO CREOY. 


, where, in 1346, our bowmen, 
the sun at their backs, made 
an example of the French 
the sun in their eyes, is an 
isting little village easy to 
reach frurn the main nortli line 
between Boulogne and Paris. The average English- 
man going south from the Channel .may be excused 
for not leaving the train at Abbeville and making 
for the fields of beetroot and heavy-headed oats 
which surround the red-bricked little town some 
twenty - kilometres to tbe north. He reflects 
perhaps that even a patriotic thrill may be 
dearly purchased at the cost of a night in a poor 
yet poynilous bed, the excitements of -which are 
preceded by such dismal fare as a remote little 
place like Grecy may oiler him under the great 
name of dinner ; but of course the cyclist can 
afford to scorn such fears. Crecy is twenty kilo- 
metres from Ilesdin in the north as well as from 
Abbeville in the south. There are good hotels in 
both places, and wdiat are twenty kilometres on 
French roads ? 

However, this is a personal narrative, and I 
confess I slept at Cr4cy, and took my chance. 
Leaving Abbeville rather late in the afternoon of 
a stormy September day, I -was soon fighting the 
wind on the higher land outside the town. Blue- 
bio used peasants were cutting the oats and bind- 
ing them as fast as possible on both sides of the 
liedgeless road, which, was none of the best, though 
it would have been tolerable enough if the wdnd 
had kindly dropped or gone to the inght-about. 
The local ladies wear their skirts short, and the 
small girls make themselves picturesque, though 
eccentric, with white tight-fitting skull-cax^s. It 
seemed to me that I understood those features in 
them : the lusty wind from the Channel could 
get scant purchase on them when thus clad. 

By-and-by there was a hurricane, so that it 
was futile to attemi-)t to ride against it. Twigs 
of trees from afar came whistling across the road 
like the bolts from our bowmen against the French 
ill A.D. 1346 ; and the merry sons and daughters 
of toil in the fields had to clutch their sheaves, 


or it seemed so, to keep them from enriching the 
harvest of the next farmer. In fact, at the hamlet 
of Marcheville, which may be twelve kilometres 
from Abbeville, I was so -^"orried by the gale 
that I rested by a wayside cross. A little maid, 
blown before the wind, lisped her ‘Monsieur!’ 
of salutation in the gracious local way as she 
volleyed past me ; but she could by no means I 
stop to tell me which of the roads at this junc- 
tion went towards Cnicy. Happily, a gendarme 
of portly build, with a face like an intellectual 
beetroot, followed the little maid, and could 
He gave me the necessary information, and then . 
became genially sarcastic. 

* Monsieur wishes no doubt to see where the 
battle was. The English have good memories as 
touching that small aiiaiiV he said. 

Quite casually I hinted that after Grecy I 
hoped to ride to Agincourt. Thereupon the good 
gendarme spread his i)alms and shrugged. 

‘ I cannot wait,’ he said, with a laugh. ‘ Who 
knows? Monsieur may mention Waterloo next. 

But, ne\'3rtheicss, we French have won battles as 
well as lost them.’ 

Nor did he wait, or else I should have ■ " 
endeavoured to explain to him that it is just 
because his forefathers were such valiant battle- , ' 
winners that we English are so proud of looking ■ ' 

upon the .French landscapes which anciently we 
decorated with our flags of victory. Perhaps, too, 
had he been patient, I shouLi have given him al 
the opinion of experts about this same fight of v- 
Crecy. There were brave men on both sides;'-,,"' '’ 
but our advantage of position was immense. We ' 
were on the heights (though there- is nothing at 
Crecy worthy of the name of hill), and the Freihii^ " 
chose to march at us up a greasy slope,' which ' ; 

made them ‘skid’ badly. Further, there was the ■ ' 
confusing sun in their eyes. l¥hen our arrows ; = /• 
joined issue against them with the sun and’ the: p, / 
sli]q)ery clay, and crashed upon their eyes ‘so ' 
thick that it seemed snow,’ our Black Prince - ^ 
had as good as won the day. I am sure the v 
gendarme would have ap|)reciated these remiarka, 
even if they were not very new to him ; but he 
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went Ills way instead, and tlie linrricane in the 
sniall of his broad back prevented him shrugging 
his shoulders, as I doubt not he would have con- 
tinued to do for five minutes after our separation. 

The rest of the road to Gr6cy was across what 
might be termed very gradually rolling uplands. 
The air, barring the force of it, was splendid : 
tonic as the champagne I had drunk the previous 
day in Messrs Pommeiy’s cellars at Eheims, But it 
did not agree with the cyclers constitution until 
we had turned the top of the higher lands to 
the south, and could descend into the hollow of 
the battlefield — a broad, bare trench going north- 
west and south-east, on this day purpled with 

Crikey was welcome, and so was I, if the land- 
lady of the Golden Gannon Inn could be believed. 
The town is a snug little place, by no means 
greatly different from certain of our Kentish towns. 

- ' This must be said, though : that no self-respect- 
ing Kentish man would set the word ‘bookseller^ 

; : .above Ms shop and then point to wall-papers, 

bottles of ink, school copy-books, and manuals of 
^ French history, and exclaim, ‘ I have no books but 
these 1 ^ Further, the Kentish landlord who put 
Ms patrons on such a cut-throat beverage as the 
cider of the Orecy inn \vould vci\y soon become 
notorious and poor ; and further still, one does not 
see niaii}^ such fine clusters of black grapes to the 
facades of Kentish houses as w’^ere here decorat- 
ing most admirably the mellow red bricks of the 
Crecy fronts. 

It rained and it blew hard that night, so that 
I missed the pleasure of a moonlight ramble about 
the battlefield. A very courteous young French- 
man who boarded for his sins at the ‘Golden 
Gannon^ had volunteered to explain all the land- 
scape to me. ‘ We have good hearts, we Freiichmen,’ 
he said, ‘and we do not disguise from ourselves 
that we were beaten in 1346.’ I sat next to him 
at the iahh d^hSte dinner, wdiich was (|uitG the 
most melancholy festival of the kind I have ever 
. ' enjoyed in France. The soup Avas of cabbage and 

’ the beefsteaks Avere of horse. Lest I seem to libel 

■ the poor little inn’s beefsteaks, I hasten to add 
that the three toAvn officials and others A^dio sat 

■ ' " " ' down Avith long faces .and impatient Avaistcoats to 

, , this sad repast all agreed that they were ‘chevaL’ 

■ ‘ Our beverage, as I have said, Avas the most rasp- 

ing cider in the Avorld. When all Avas OA^er Ave 
'•A/, ' ,• rose as one man Anth such emotions as might he 
A? 'conceived to be in the mind of a scheming bride- 
; 'groom who has just Avedded extreme ugliness and 
discovered that the money belongs to the pretty 
' A; ^ter .after alL The landlady’s reputation as a 
/ i; yyinainageress was not, I am sure, undeserved. Ko 
7 bne but a Frenchwoman could constrain men to 
^7 " w . jit' her table day after day to such banquets. 

, I A^as up at half -past six the next morning to 
~ \ . the ’ Sunshine that had. followed the rain. 

K, Madame the landlady was also up at that useful 
hands she brought me hot 


^.Vith her own ham 


milk and coffee in large ]>owls ; and Avliile I partook 
of these and rolls in combimiiion, she prattled of 
the quiet pleasures of life in Crecy, *' IVe do not 
possess the excitements of Paris, I agree,’ sbe 
said ; ‘but Avhat Avould you baA'e ? It is bettei‘ to 
breathe a pure air and eat homely food.’ Honest, 
thrifty soul ! I paid my bill and Aveiit forth to 
see the toAvu and the battlefield, and to finish 
my run to Hesdiii ere the rain continued its 
attentions. 

The old church and an old market-cross in the 
square near it are both Avorth inspection. Tlie 
red bricks of the church Avails were as nielloAv 
and bright Avitli lichen as the houses of the town ; 
and the chestnut- trees by its porch yield a shade 
Avliicli the Grecy gossips no doubt relish in the 
dog-days. Inside, it has not very much to engross ; 
one expects such great things from French chnrcl^es 
that its deficiencies seem more considerable tlam 
they are. But on this bright September morning 
the interior Avms made lustrous by tbe presence of 
a number of nuns in si)otless Avhilo, solemnly 
receiAung the sacrament. A somewhat profane 
common person in a clean blue smock took 
snuff as he contemplated the scene, and remarked 
to me, ‘ That makes a jmetty picture, via foi I ’ It 
AA"as even more tlian that. 

Of the battlefield one sees Avithout difficulty 
eA^ery thing that remains to be seen. The obi 
mill by Avliicli ovlv Edward tbe Third stayed Avitb 
Ms reserves Avhile the Black Prince won the day 
and his spurs, has been removed only within tbe 
last tAvelve years. It is a pity it had to go ; but 
one may sympathise also Avitli the French pro- 
pinetor of it : he must have got rather Aveary of 
seeing exultant Britons standing at its base and 
looking at the AA^heai-fields and acres of beeiroi>t 
below Avitli pride in their hearts. But the site, of 
course, is not so readily removable ; and any one 
may from this capital vantage-ground understami 
Avith what precision the English king could follow 
the details of the combat Avhich ended in the 
wreck of the hox^es of his Inuther of France. 

The eight trees and the cro.s.s are the most 
conspicuous objects remaining on the battlefield, 
Aviiere, as the old rhymer says, the ‘Frauche men 
put thain to pine.’ Why they are coupled together 
one. does not knoAv, The trees are by no means 
old like the cross, and can Inwe had no concern in 
the battle. But I Avas told tAvice that it behoved 
me to see the trees, and so I looked at them ; and 
very unhappy they Avere in the rencAval of the gale 
which set in at about seven o’clock, I'hey bent 
and groaned toAvards the old cross, which, accord- 
ing to the very credible legend, marks the spot 
Avhere the blind king of Bohemia was found dead 
after the battle. There is no inscription on the 
cross ; and Avhen this cross is completely Avorn 
away by the winds and the rains, one may doubt 
if France Avill take the trouble to give it a 
successor. 

From the battlefield we rode forward along the 
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Iiedgeless road, and soon left the little town 
hidden in its somewhat humid hollow. The 
village of Wadicoiirt is passed at two kilometres 
distance, nor tempts to a pause, tliough it is pretty 
enough with its vine-clad cots and bowers of 
honeysuckle and clematis round about a church 
with a slated spire. Tire plough, the scythe, and 
the flail are all at work here simultaneously. Cows 
are lowing in the deep grass, and larks singing 
above the cows. A row of eleven men and 
\vomen making their breakfast by the roadside 
res^joiid to the greeting of ^Bo7i appMt!' with 
a chorus of ^SakitP The little children trotting 
to school lift their eyes and whisper ‘ Monsieur ! ' 
One of them has tarried behind his comrades to 
put some fresh-plucked wheat on a wayside shrine 
of red brick to Our Lady of the Fields, beneath 
whose effigy are words entreating her protection ; 
and the pure, good wind whistles from the west, 
and roars in the little patches of woodland close 
at hand. 

A much more winsome village is that of Dorn- 
pierre, in a glen with the pellucid Authie flowing 
through it. It x^oss’esses an aged church of the 
same period as Crecy’s, and a castellated mill, 
which no artist could pass without sketching. 
There is a humble inn here, with the significant 
sign of ^ The Sim Shines for all the World.’ One 
can guess at tlie placid, contented souls of the 


villagers who come to this inn to take their 
morning and evening cider and discuss the Dom- 
pierre events. Had they been less easy-going, 
perha^os there would have been fewer flints on 
the road. But as they do not cycle much in 
this part of Picardy, the crime could Wtiil be 
paixloned. 

Eai)echy and Donipierre adjoin, and are equally 
suggestive of tranquillity. Beyond them l^oth 
there was little to halt for until tiesdin came i,n 
view from a ridge. Little; yet something. A 
certain shrine of St Hubert on a knoll of forest, 
and with gaunt hawthorns surrounding it, cannot 
fail to interest the Englishman unused to such 
things. There are rude effigies of St Hubert, the 
stag, a dog, a horse, and a tree with a bird in it, 
all so very rude that a child might have moulded 
them and ]3ainted them according to his fancy. 
But they are all eminently picturesque, consider- 
ing where they are. 

This may he said, too, of the snug Hotel de 
France of tlesdin and its admirable old garden, 
in which iiiy run from Abbeville md Crdcy- 
terminated : the military do not disdain to take 
their meals hi this hotel ; and where they establish 
the lead no ordinary cmlian need fear to follow. 
It was not necessary here to consume cabbage- 
soup, ‘ cheval,’ and rough cider in default of 
nothing. 


A R E E 0 I F 0 S. 

By Louis Becke, 

CHAPTER VI. — ^MES TRACEY TELLS HER STRANGE STORY. 



[|ES TRACEY listened with the most 
intense interest to Barry’s account ' 
of his first meeting with Cajitain 
Eawliiigs ; of the strange, mysteri- 
ous midnight sailing of the MaMna 
from Sydney Harbour ; and of the 
story of her husband’s suicide, as related by the 
captain to his newly-engaged chief-mate on tlie 
following day, when he came on deck and said 
that Tracey was dead. 

‘It may be that my poor husband did indeed 
take his own life,’ she said ; ‘ but I do not be- 
lieve it.’ 

‘Yet why should they— Rawlings and the 
others— have s^iared him sc longP inquired 
Barry. 

‘Neither Barradas nor Rawlings was a navi- 
gator,’ rexihed Mrs Tracey quickly, 

‘ Ah ! I see,’ and the chief -officer stroked his 
beard thoughtfully,; ‘but yet, you see, Rawlings 
would have sailed without a navigator on board 
had he not met me on the wharf that night.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; yet I do not think It. He has 
the cunning of Satan himself.’ 

, ‘Indeed he lias, ma’am,’ broke in Joe. — ‘Why, 

. sir,’ turning . to Barry, ‘ the night we sailed he 


drugged the Custom-House officer, and flimg liinv 
into the dinghy, Tlien, when you was for’ard 
heavin’ up anchor, the Greek and two of- tlie 
native chaps took him ashore, and chucked him 
doAvn on the wharf.’ 

‘The scoundrel!’ exchvimed Barry, thinking of, 
the letter he had written to Rose Maynard that 
night. ‘ But how do you know this ? ’ 

‘ I been tell Joe jus’ now,’ said one of the native 
seamen. ‘Be captain gaTi^e me an’ Billy Onotoa 
ten shilling to take that man ashore with the 
bos’un. An’ he say if we tell any one he Mil iis 
by-an’-by.’ ‘ ' ‘ 

‘The ruffian!’ muttered Barry. , 

‘ Noiv that you have told me your own story, 
Mr Barry,’ said Mrs Tracey excitedly, ‘let me,; 
tell you mine from the beginning, and show you 
how this heartless ■ wretcdi haS' ^ 
from the first. The tale he has given you is'ai 
tissue of lies, interwoven 'with a thread of tru^ 

‘ I can w^ell believe it. Many things ‘ which; 
have hitherto piuzHed me seem now to be; clear 
enough.’ ^ . 

‘Nearly two years ago,’ began Mrs Tracey, ‘my 
husband owned and sailed a small cutter of. thirty 
1 tons, trading aiuong the Marshall and Xiroihm 
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Islands. His lieadqixarters were at Jaliiit, m tlie 
Marsliall Islands, where he had a store, and where 
I lived whilst he was aw’ay on his cruises. During 
the seven years we spent among these islands 1 
w'onld often accompany him, for it was very 
lonely on Jalnit—only natives to talk to—and 
he would sometimes he away many months at a 
time.-': 

‘ On our last voj^age in the cutter we called in 
•at Port Lele on Strong’s Island. Old Gulden, the: 
trader there, and my husband had had business 
■dealings %vitli each other for many years. He 
was a good-hearted but very intemperate man, 
•and several times we had taken him away with 
'US in the cutter w^^heii he w’-as in a deplorable con- 
■dition from the effects of drink, and nursed Mm 
back to health and reason again. On this occa- 
sion ^ve xvere pleased to find him well, though 
rather despondent, for he had, he said, an idea 
that his last carouse had “done for" him, and 
that he would not live much longer, 

‘That evening the old man told us the story 
of his life. It was truly a strange and chequered 
one. When quite a young man he had been 
flogged, and then deserted from H.M.S. Rtewur— 
Captain Beeehy — in 1825, and ever since then had 
remained in the South Seas, living sometimes the 
idle and dissolute life of the beach-comber, some- 
times that of the industrious and adventurous 
trader. My husband wns interested, for he liked 
the old fellow, who, in spite of his drimken 
habits, had inajiy excellent (pialities. For myself 
he always professed the greatest regard, and that 
■evening he proved it. 

‘ After he had finished his story he turned to 
my husband and said, “You and your wife, have 
always been true friends to drunken old Jack 
Gurden. Now, tell me, did you ever know me 
to tell a Aie except when I wnnted to get a drink 
and hadn’t any excuse?" We both lauglied, and 
said we knew he was a tnithfui man. “Did you 
ever hear me bilking about a lagoon full of pearl- 
.. shell when I was mad with drink?” he incpiired. 
We laughed again, and said that he had done so 
■ very often. “ Ah 1 ” he vsaid, “ but it is true ; there 
is such a ^ place ; and, now that niy time is coming 
near, I il tell you where it is. You, Mrs Tracey, 
who have nursed the old drunken blackguard 
beach-comber, and asked him to seek strength 
from God to keep off the cursed grog, will be 
one of the richest women in the w^orM, I ivrote 
: it all down four or five months ago, in case 
when you came hack here you found I was 
■dead.” 

. . ^Thereupon he handed my husband a number 
6f sheets of paper, on one of which was drawn a 
rough 'plan of Arrecifos Island, or, as he called 
it, XJjildng. . The rest contained clear and per- 
fectly -mitten details of the position of the 
..pearl-shell hedsJ 

Batry nodded. ‘He had lived there, I sui:)pose V 
/For quite .a number of years--from 1840 to 


1846. He married one of the nath’-e wwicn 
there. At that time over tw'o hundred natives 
lived on these thirteen islands, and Gurden 
said he could quite understand why the rich- 
ness of the peaii-heds wns never discovered by 
white men, for no ship had ever entered the 
lagoon within the memory of any Imng native 
of the place, and not once in ten years had the 
people even seen a passing ship send a boat 
.ashore.’ ■■ 

That this wns true Barry laiew^, for he had 
often heard trading captains speak of Arrecifos 
and Eiiiw'etok as great chains of palm-clad islets, 
enclosing lagoons through which there w^as no 
passage for ships. 

‘The natives themselves had no idea of the 
value to white men of the beds of pearl-shell ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Gurden himself at that 
time did not think them of much value. Later 
on, after he left the island and visited China, 
he spoke to several merchants and traders there, 
and tried to induce tliein to send him back to 
the lagoon wdtli a crew of divers ; but, as he w'as 
usually drunk wdieii he called on them, no one 
would listen to him. His story yvas merely re- 
garded as the fiction of a drunken sailor. 

, ‘My husband did not so regard it. He had 
never been to Arrecifos, but knew^ something of 
it by its name of IJjilong — the group takes its 
name from tlie island off which you are anchored 
—as a place of %"ery few inhabitants, who lived on 
a number of low’- islands covered w^ith coco -nuts. 

‘“Let ns go there, and you can pilot me in,” he 
said to Gurden. The old man agreed with alacrity. 
Taking him on board, w^e sailed the follow^ing 
morning, and reached this place five days later. 
He took . ns in safety thimigh the south-east 
piassage; and the moment we landed he was 
reeognisexl and welcomed by the ]people as one 
returned from the dead. 

‘We remained in the lagoon for three months, 
and during that time Gurden aiid my husband, 
aided by the willing natives, olitained ten tons 
of magnificent shell, and more than a thousand 
pounds’ wnrtli of pearls. Those wlueh Hawdings 
show^ed you were some belonging to us ; I sup- 
pose he found them in my liusbamrs ealfin after 
murdering him. They had often lieen shewn to 
both Rawlings and Barradas on l,)oard tlie Mahina, 
for my husband wns, as I will show^ you later on, 
the most unsuspicious and confiding of men, 

‘Convinced that there w^ere indeed at least 
some hundreds of thousands of poundvS’ worth 
of pearl-shell to be easily obtained, if he could 
secure experienced native divers from the equa- 
torial islands— for these people here are not good 
divers— my husband decided to go to Honolulu, 
sell the cutter and the pearl-shell we had ob- 
tained, and then xvith the money he had on 
hand, %vhicli amounted to about eleven hundred 
pounds, buy a larger vessel, secure a number of 
good divers, and return to the lagoon, on one of 


ARRECIFOS, 


the islands of which he inteiided to inake his i 
home for perhaps many years. Arrecifos, he 
knew, did not belong to any nation ; and both ^ 
he and old Gurdeii thonglit that the British 
Consiil at HoiioMu would give us what is, I 
think, called a “ letter of protection,” whereby a 
British subject hoisting the British flag upon any 
of the Pacific islands can, with the apj)roval of a 
naval officer and the concurrence of the native 
inhabitants, purchase it, and get protection from 
the British Go vermnent. 

‘ He wished Gurdeii to remain until we re- 
turned. The old man, however, said it would he 
too lonely for him, but that if we took him 
back to Strong’s Island he would be content 
to await our return there. The long voyage to 
Honolulu, he thought, would be too much for him ; 
and, besides that, he wished to return to Strong’s 
Island, if only to say farewell to its peox3le, with 
whojii he had lived for so many years. After 
that lie would be content to end his days with 
us on Arrecifos. 

‘Returning to Strong’s Island, we landed 
Gurclen, and after a long and wearisome voyage 
reached Honolulu. My husband sold the pearb 
shell for a thousand’ pounds— about half its valuer— 
and the cutter and the rest of the cargo for six 
hundred pounds, bought the ilfa-7rma, axid at once 
began to fit her but and ship an entirely new 
crew, for the nine men we had with us on the 
cutter wanted to remain in HonoMix and spend 
their ■wages. Undoubtedly some of these men 
talked about the lagoon and the discovery of the 
pearl-shell, and were the primary cause of the 
misfortunes which w'ere to befall us. 

‘One morning Manuel Barradas came on board 
and asked my husband if he was in want of 
a chief-mate. He was, and being satisfied with 
the man’s appearance and qualifications, at once 
engaged him ; and then Barradas said he knew 
of a very good man as second-mate. This was 
Paul the Greek. 

‘A few days before we sailed, Barradas told 
iny husband that he had met a former acquaint- 
ance of his, who would like to take passage in 
the brig for the entire cruise, merely for the 
pleasure of visiting these little-known islands, 
and that he was prepared to pay liberally. In 
the evening Barradas brought his friend on 
board, and introduced him as Mr Rawlings. My 
husband and he had quite a long talk. Rawlings 
was himself a siiilor, and had made, he said, a 
good deal of money as recruiter in the Kanaka 
la])Oiir- trade between Fiji and the Solomon 
Islands ; hut was tired of idling away his time 
in Honolulu, and thought that among the 
Caroline or Marshall group he might perhaps 
find an island whereon he could settle as a 
trader. 

‘My poor husband fell into the trap devised 
for him by these three men. Rawlings came on 
hoard as passenger, and wm sailed direct for 


Strong’s Island to pick up Gurden. To our great 
sorrow, we found that the old man was dead and 
buried— had died a week previously. He had 
made a will leaving all of his share and interest 
in the venture to me. 

‘To a certain extent Barradas had my husband’s 
confidence; but neither he nor Rawlings knew 
either the name or x^osition of this j)lace — what- 
ever other information they had -was obtained 
from our former crexv. They had afterwards, ho-\v- 
ever, thorouglily ingratiated themselves with Mr 
Tracey ; and, though he had not actually revealed 
to them the name or position of Arrecifos, they 
knew i)retty well everything else concerning it. 

‘ xVfter leaving Port LMe we steered south-west 
for the Ellice Islands, where my husband knew he 
could obtain a crew of divers (we could get none 
in Honolulu) ; and then, besides divers, he also 
intended to engage about ten or a do^jen families 
of Ellice Islanders to settle down here perma- 
nently, for the British Consul had given him a. 
temporary “letter of protection” and authorised 
him to hoist the British flag on Arrecifos Lagoon. 
The Consul strongly advised him to proceed to- 
Sydney and lay his case before the Commodore 
of the Australian squadron, who, he said, would no 
doubt send a warship to Arrecifos and take formal 
possession of the j)lace as British territory. This 
advice my husband decided to follow. He also 
meant to buy some diving-suits and pumping- 
gear ; for Gurden had said that he believed the 
best shell in the lagoon was to be obtained at 
a depth of eighteen fathoms — ‘too deep for the 
ordinary native method of diving. You can 
imagine my delight wffien he told me that -we 
should be going to Sydney ; for that town is my 
native place, and it was there that wc were 
married seven years ago. We -would often talk 
of what a beautiful home xve should make there 
in the course of a few years.’ 

Here her fast-falling tears choked her utterance, 
and Barry bade lier rest a while. She obeyed 
him, and for some ten minutes or so no sound 
broke the silence but the ever-restless clamour of 
the surf uj)Dn the outer reef, and now and tlien 
a wdiispercd word exchanged between the native 
seamen, who, seated at the other end of the , 
house, regarded her with their dark eyes full of' 
sympathy. 

‘We made a direct coiuse for the Ellice Islands,’ 
resumed Mrs Tracey, ‘and met with light winds 
till we were near Pleasant Island, when it began ' 
to blow steadily from the north-west. We sighted 
Pleasant Island just before dark, and at half-past' 
eight we could see the lights of the native villages ■ 
on the shore. That evening my husband had • 
turned in early, for he was not -feeling well, and . 
complained of a severe headache. I remained 
with him till past nine o’clock, and then, seeing 
that he had fallen asleep, went on deck for 
some fresh air, for the cabin was very hot and 
stuffy. ' " 
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Islands. His lieadcj[ixarters were at Jaluit, in the 
i^Iarsliall Islands, where he had a store, and where 
I lived whilst he was away on Ms cruises. During 
the seven years we spent among these islands I 
would often acccmipany him, for it was very 
lonely on Jalnit — only natives to talk to — and 
he would sometimes be away many months at a 
time. 

‘ On our last voyage in the cutter we called in 
■at Port Lele on Strong’s Island. Old Giirden, the 
trader there, and iny husband had had business 
’dealings with each other for many years. He 
was a good-hearted but very intemperate man, 
•and several times we had taken liiin away with 
us in the cutter when he was in a deplorable con- 
‘dition from the effects of drink, and nursed him 
hack to health and reason again. On this occa- 
•sion we were pleased to find him well, though 
Tatlier despondent, for he had, he said, an idea 
that his last carouse had ‘‘done for” him, and 
that he would not live much longer, 

‘That evening the old man told us the story 
of his life. It was truly a strange and chequered 
one. "When quite a young man he had been 
flogged, and then deserted from H.M.S. Blossom — 
Captain Bcechy — in 1825, and ever since then had 
remained in the South Seas, living sometimes tlie 
idle and dissolute life of the beach-comber, some- 
times that of the industrious and adventurous 
trader. My husband was interested, for he liked 
the old fellow, who, in spite of his drunken 
habits, had many excellent qualities. For m^yself 
he always professed the greatest regard, and that 
^evening he proved it. 

‘After he had finished his story he turned to 
my liushand and said, “You and your wife have 
■always been true friends to drunken old Jack 
Gurden, Now, tell me, did you ever know me 
to tell a lie except when I wanted to get a drink 
and' hadn’t any excuse?” We both laughed, and 
said we knew he was a truthful man. “Did you 
ever hear me talking about a lagoon full of pearl- 
shell when I was mad with drink 1 ” ho inquired. 
We laughed again, and said that he had done so 
very often. “Ah 1 ” he said, “ but it is true ; there 
is such a place ; arid, now that my time is coming 
, near, I’ll tell you where it is. You, Mrs Tracey, 
who have nursed the old drunken blackguard 
' beach-comber, and asked him to seek strength 
from God to keep off the cursed grog, will be 
one of the richest women in the world. I wrote 
■ it, ail down four or five months ago, in case 
when you came hack here you found I was 

handed my husband a number 
of sheets of pajier, on one of which was drawn a 
.roughs plan of ArrecifoS Island, or, as he called 
it, Djiloiig. .The rest contained clear and per- 
^fectly .written details of the position of the 
ipearhsliell beds/ 

’ ■ • Barry nodded, ‘ He had lived there, I suppose ? ’ 

‘For quite' a number of years — from 1840 to 


1846. He married one of the native women 
there. At tli/it time over two hundred natives 
lived oil these thirteen islands, and Gurden 
said he coidd quite understand why the rich- 
ness of the peaii-beds was never discovered by 
white men, for no ship had ever entered the 
lagoon within the memory of any living native 
of the place, and not once in te?t years had the 
people even seen a passing ship> send a boat 
ashore.’ 

That this was true Barry knew, for he had 
often heard trading eajjtains speak of Arrecifos 
and Eniwetok as great chaiitvS of palm-clad islets, 
enclosing lagoons through which there was no 
passage for ships. 

‘The natives themselves had no idea of the 
value to white men of the beds of pearl-shell ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Gurden himself at that 
time did not think them of much value. Later 
on, after he left the island and visited Cltina, 
he spoke to several merchants and traders there, 
and tried to induce them to send him hack to 
the lagoon with a crew of divers ; hut, as he was 
usually drunk wdien lie called on them, no one 
would listen to him. His story was merely re- 
garded as the fiction of a drunken sailor. 

‘My liushand did not so regard it. He had 
never been to Arrecifos, hut knew sornetliing ox 
it by its name of Ujilong — the group takes its 
name from the island off w]ii(di you are anchored 
— as a place of very few iiilial) Hants, wlio lived on 
a iiitmher of low islands covered with coco-nuts. 

‘ “ Let us go there, and you can pilot me in,” he 
said to Gurden. The old man agreed with alacrity. 
Taking him on board, we sailed the following 
morning, and reached this place five clays later. 
He took tis in safety through the south-east 
piassage ; and the inomcmt we landed he was 
recognise, d and tvelcomed by the people as one 
returned from the dead. 

‘Y^e remained in the lagoon for three months, 
and during that time Gurden and my husband, 
aided by the tvilling natiiTS, obtained ten tons 
of inagniticeiit shell, and more tliau a tliousand 
pounds’ worth of pearls. Those wliicli EawHugs 
showed you were some belonging to us ; I sup- 
pose he found them in my husI>aiuPs cabin after 
murdering him. They had often been sliotvn to 
both Kawdings and Barradas on })oard the Mahma, 
for my liushand was, as I wdli shotv you later on, 
the most unsuspicious and confiding of men. 

‘Convinced that there were indeed at h?ast 
some hundreds of thousands of pottudvs’ worth 
of pearl-shell to be easily obtained, if he could 
secure experienced native divers from the equa- 
torial islands — for these people here are not good 
divers— my husband decided to go to Honolulu, 
sell the cutter and the pearl-slieil we had ob- 
tained, and then with the money he had on 
hand, which amounted to about eleven hundred 
pounds, buy a larger vessel, secure a number of 
good divers, and return to the lagoon, on one of 
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the islands of wliich lie intended to make liis 
lioine foi‘ iierliai)S many years. Arrecifos, lie 
knew, did not belong to any nation ; and both 
he and old Giirden thought that the British 
Oonsul at Honolulu would give us what is, I 
think, called a “ letter of protection,'' whereby a 
British subject hoisting the British flag upon any 
of the Pacific islands can, with the approval of a 
naval officer and the concurrence of the native 
inliabitaiits, purchase it, and get protection from 
the British Government. 

‘He wished Gurdeii to remain until we re-^ 
turned. The old man, however, said it 'would be 
too lonely for him, hut that if we took him 
back to Strong’s Island he "would he content 
to await our return there. The long voyage to 
Honolulu, he thought, would be too much for him ; 
and, besides that, he wished to return to Strong’s 
Island, if only to say farewell to its peojile, with 
whom he had lived for so many years. After 
that he would he content to end his days with 
us on Arrecifos. 

‘ Beturning to Strong’s Island, we landed 
Garden, and after a long and wearisome voyage 
reached Honolulu. My husband sold the pearl- 
shell for a thousand pounds — about half its value — 
and the cutter and the rest of the cargo for six 
hundred pounds, bought the Mahina^ and at once 
began to fit her out and sliij) an entirely new 
crew, for the nine jnen we had with us on the 
cutter wanted to remain in Honolulu and spend 
their -wages. Undoubtedly some of these men 
talked about the lagoon and the discovery of the 
pearl-shell, and were the primary cause of the 
misfortunes which were to befall us. 

‘One morning Manuel Barradas came on board 
and asked my husband if he was in "want of 
a chief-mate. He was, and being satisfied -with 
the man's appearance and qualifications, at once 
engaged him ; and tlien Barradas said he knew 
of a very good man as second-mate. This was 
Paul the Greek. 

‘A few days before we sailed, Barradas told 
my husljand that he had met a former acquaint- 
ance of his, who would like to take passage in 
the brig for the entire cruise, merely for the 
pleasure of visiting these iittle-knowii islands, 
and that he was prepared to pay liberally. In 
the evening Barradas brought his friend on 
board, and introduced him as Mr Bawlings. My 
husband and he had quite a long talk. Eawlings 
was himself a sailor, and had made, he said, a 
good deal of money as recruiter in the Kanaka 
labour- trade bet-ween Fiji and the Solomon 
Islands ; but was tired of idling away his tizne 
in Honolulu, and thought that among the 
Caroline or Marshall group he might 
fiud an island whereon he could settle as a 
trader. 

‘My poor husband fell into the trap devised 
for him by these three men. Bawlings came on 
hoard as j>^ssenger, and we sailed direct for 


Strong's Island to pick up Garden. To our great- 
sorrow, we. found that the old man was dead and 
buried—liad died a week previously. He had 
made a will leaving aU of his share and interest- 
in the venture to me. 

‘ To a certain extent Barradas had my husband's 
confidence; but neither he nor Bawlings knew 
either the name or position of this place — what- 
ever other information they had was obtained 
from our former crew. They had afterwards, ho-w- 
ever, thoroughly ingratiated themselves -with Mr 
Tracey ; and, though he had not actually revealed 
to them the name or position of Arrecifos, they 
knew ];)retty well everything else concerning it. 

‘After leaving Port L61e -we steered south-west 
for the Ellice Islands, where my husband knew he 
could obtain a crew of divers (we could get none 
in Honolulu) ; and then, besides divers, he also 
intended to engage about ten or a dozen families 
of Ellice Islanders to settle down here perma- 
nently, for the British Consul had given him a 
tenqiorary “letter of protection” and authorised 
him to hoist the British flag on Arrecifos Lagoon. 
The Consul strongly advised him to proceed to- 
Sydney and lay his case before the Commodore 
of the Australian squadron, who, he said, would no- 
doubt send a warship to Arrecifos and take formal 
possession of tlie place as British territory. This 
advice my husband decided to follow. He also 
meant to bny some diving-suits and pimiping- 
gear ; for Garden had said that he believed the 
best shell in the lagoon was to be obtained at 
a depth of eighteen fathoms — too deep for the 
ordinary native method of, diving. You can 
imagine my delight Avhen he told me that we 
should be going to Sydney ; for that town is my 
native B was there that we were 

married seven years ago. We would often talk 
of 'v^dlat a beautiful home 'we should make there 
in the course of a few years.' 

Here her fast-falling tears choked her utterance, 
and Barry bade her rest a while. She olzeved 
him, and for some ten minutes or so no sound 
broke the silence but the ever-restless clamour of 
the surf upon the outer reef, and now and tiien 
a whispered word exchanged beUveen the native 
seamen, who, seated at the other end of the 
house, regarded her -with their dark eyes full Off 
syii'ipatliy. , 

‘We made a direct course for the Ellice Islands,', 
resumed Mrs Tracey, ‘and met with light winds 
till we were near Pleassant Island, when it began 
to blow steadily from the north-west. - We sighted 
Pleasant Island just before dark, and at half -past 
eight we coi-dd see the lights of the native villages 
on the shore. That evening my . husband , had 
turned in early, for he was not feeling ^ 'well,- and 
complained of a severe headache. I remained’ 
with him till past nine o'clock, and then, seeing 
that he had fallen asleep, went' on deck for 
some fresh air, for the cabin was very hot- and', 
stuffy. 
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‘No one was on tlie poop bxit tlie man at tlie 
wlieel — a Hawaiian native. Barradas was some- 
where on the main-deck, for I heard his voice 
talking to some of the men. 

‘ I had brought on declc a rug and my pillow ; 
and, telling the man at the wheel to call me at 
four bells, if I were asleep, I lay down at the 
back of the wheel-house, so as to be out of the 
way of the ofliccr of the w\ateh, and out of sight. 
I liad been lying down for about ten minutes, 
and was wide awake, when Paul the Greek came 
aft and told the helmsman to go foPard and stay 
there till he was wanted. 

Mil a lazy sort of a way, 1 wondered vdiy the 
second-mate should do this, as it was not his 
watch on deck ; but in another minute or so I 
heard Rawlingses voice : 

“MVliere is Manuel, Paul?” 

‘ “ He ^s coming in a minute,” replied the Greek. 
‘‘ Are you sure the skipper is asleep ? ” 

‘“Yes,” answered Rawlings; “and she is 
mth him. Theresa no fear of her coming on 
' deck.” 

MVliat did they mean? I tlionglit. Ydiat did 
Rawlings, -who always was most polite and agree- 
able to me, mean by speaking in this way ? 

M had not long to wait, for presently Bar- 
radaa joined them, and the three began talking 
together. 


scheme of treachery and murder to his fellow- 
' villains. 

‘ They could do nothing, he said, uiii,il the brig 
arrived at Sydney, Then, after my husband — 
whom he called a “silly, unsuspecting ass”— -had 
seen the Commodore, bought all the stores and 
trade goods needed for the native divers, and also 
the diviiig-sidts and pumping-gear, lie (Rawlings) 


would find a man capable of navigating the 


vessel ; and then, he >said, with a laugh that sent 
a thrill of terror through me, “we can get rid of 
him and his "wife easily enough, once we are at 
sea again. They will, I think, both fall overboard 
soon after we leave Sydney — eb, Paul? Then, 


’ “ Can’t we make an end of the thing at once 


and settle them both together?” asked the Greek 
ill 'his vile jargon. 

‘ “ Don’t he a fool, Paul,” answered Rawlings 
. savagely; “we don’t ^vant to nm our necks into 
a noose. We want something more than the ship. 
We want to hnd out the name of the island, and 
where.it is, before we can do anything like that; 

. and if we find it out to-night, and settle him 
and his wife, how are we to get to the lagoon 
without a navigator?” 

‘“True,” said Barradas; “but have you had a 
good . look through his cabin for the plan old 
Gurden gave him?” 

‘ “ Yes, several times,” he answered. 

‘ Perhaps she his it,” said Barradas. 

‘“Not she,” said Rawlings imimtieiitly ; “he 
doesn’t snspect us. Why should he give it to her ? 
No ; he has put it away in some place, where only 
■ a careful search would find it, and that searcli 
can’t be made just now. And we don’t want it 
■ now. When we do want it I can find it. Now, 
listen to me, and I’ll show yon how ,we can do 
the thing properly.” ' 

wild impulse to rush past them, rouse my 
. husband, and tell him of the murderous plot that 
f 'waa brewing, 'against his life and mine, for a 
; moment': or two held possession of me, Mr Barry; 
■f ;yhut T, resisted it only through fear of their seeing 
to God that I had acted upon that 
'liidphlsei for I.helieve the crew would have stood 
lay perfectly quiet, and listened, 
fiend il^wlings unfolded his 


my friends, we shall find Gurden’s chart and 
written description of the lagoon easily enough ; 
and, with a navigator on boai’d, we shall continue 
the voyage, and sail to the fortune awaiting us.” 

‘ “ How can you get such a man without exciting 
wonder in the captain’s mind?” asked Barradas. 

‘ “ Leave it to me, my dear, doubting Manuel,” 
replied Rawlings in Ills mocking voice. 

‘At that moment four bells struck, and another 
native sailor came aft to take the udieei ; and I, 
after waiting for a minute' or two and hearing 
no further talk, concluded that Rawlings and the 
Greek had left the poop, and only Barrad.-is re- 
mained. I rose and peered cautiously round the 
corner of the wlieel-liouse to see if I could escape 
below without being observed ; and then the 
Greek sprang on me from l)eliind, grasped me by 
the waist, and, carrying me to the rail, Hung me 
overboard. 

‘ When I came to the surface the brig was quite 
a hundred yards or more axvay from me, and I 
could only dimly discern her through the dark- 
ness. I raised my voice, and screamed and screamed 
again ; but in a few minutes she had disappeared 
into the night ; and then I tried to give my soul 
to God, for I knew that the cruel wretches— one 
of whom had thrown me overboard — would not 
try to save me. 


‘How long I continued swiimning I cannot tell 


— it might have been only a few minutes, it 
might have been an hour or more, for I am a 
good swimmer — but suddenly I saw a light <]uite 
near, and I cried out— so 1 was told afterwards— 
“For God’s sake, sai'e me !” 

‘When I regained consciousness I found myvself 
on board a little cutter bound from Pleasant 
Island to Ocean Island, a hundred and twenty 
miles away. The master and owner of the cutter 
was a German trader named Ohisen, living on 
Pleasant Island. He treated me most kindly ; and 
when we arrived at Ocean Island, and I lost my 
reason for many weeks, he nursed me like a mother, 
and delayed his return to Pleasant Island till I 
recovered, so that I could go back there with 
Mm, and live with his wife and family till some 
whaling-vessel visited there and I could get a 
passage to some port in either China or Japan. 

‘But I had no desire to go there. I knew 
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tliat if my husband escaped the murderous designs 
t»f Rawlings and his fello-w-criininals he would 
return to Arrecifos ; and to Arrecifos 1 determined 
to go, even if only to die. Whale-ships— so my 
rescuer told me — frequently called at Ocean and 
Pleasant Islands on their way to the north>^vest 
Carolines and Japan, and I decided to remain on 
the lonely little spot and wait for one. 

‘ Six weeks after I landed on Ocean Island, the 
Golden Gihjy of New Bedford, called there. I 
went on board and told the captain so much of 
my story as I thought necessary, and asked him 
to' land me in Arrecifos. He did so, and gave 
me a stock of food and clothing materials. God 
bless his long, narrow^, leather-hued American face 
and Iiis kindly gray eyes 1 I shall never forget 
him. 

®He landed me here five months ago. The 
people knew me at once, and made me very wel- 
come. I told them that I did not know if my 
husband was alive or dead, but that I had come 
here to wait. The affection they clierislied for old 
Gurden was very strongly shown when I told 
them of his death ; and I am now living with the 
relatives of the woman he married here so many 
years ago. 

‘When your boat was seen sailing doAvn tlie 
lagoon this afternoon the natives -were very 
frightened, thiukiiiig another man-stealing ship,” 
iis they call the Hawaiian labour-vessels, was 
making a second raid upon them. The village 
on the little island where you are anchored was 
surprised by the crew of one of these vessels in 
the night, and every adult person, male and 
female, seized, handeulfed and carried on board. 


It is now deserted. They, as well as my.self, knew 
that if my husband had returned he would have 
sailed his ship right dowm here, to this end of 
the lagoon, where, he had anchored previously, 
instead of lying under the south-east islet. Most 
of them, therefore, at once took to the bush to hide 
themselves, and begged me to come with them. 
But I was determined to go and meet the boat, 
for I liad a hope that I might possibly hear some 
news of the i¥(z7tma, and feared that peibaps the 
boat would only remain a short time and return 
to the ship before I could get to her. I did not 
even stay to put on my one pair of boots, but 
set off at a run I these two young women coining 
with me, poor creatures, although they were 
dreadfully frightened. When within half a mile 
of where you landed I stepped upon ?i 
hidden in the sand, and gave myself this terrible 
CUt.^ 

Barry took her hand between both of his 
and pressed it sympathetically, ‘Poor lady! you 
have indeed suffered. Now listen to me, and 
I will tell you what I propose doing to outwit- 
these infernal ruffians and restore to you your 
hiisliand’s ship. The heartless scoundrels, pirates, 
and murderers ! They shall themselves work for 
your good. — Joe, and you, Velo, come closer. — These 
men, Mrs Tracey, will stand by us ; and so, I 
think, -will every other man on hoard.^ 

‘Indeed we will, sir,’ said Joe, 

‘ Now, this is my 2 )lan,’ said Barry. 

It did not take liim long to explain it, and 
then, one by one, each man of his boat’s crew 
toolc his hand and that of Mrs Tracy, and swore 
to be true to them both. 


WANTED, THE PIED PIPER! 

By Mrs J, E. Whitby. 



WITHOUT any declaration of war, 
with no sound of trumpet or beat 
of drum, certain inhabitants of 
Germany are quietly invading and 
occupying the country of Belgium. 

It has long been known that 
France has greetly eyes on this rich little 
■country ; but that Germany, which is usually 
supposed to covet primarily Holland, should be 
silently pouring her hordes over her Belgian neigh- 
bour’s frontier is somewhat astonishing. It is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as the invasion is ]pro- 
ceeding almost unnoticed even by the two countries 
most concerned, and certainly unnoticed by the 
great military Powers of Europe. 

The integrity of Belgium is, as is well known, 
guaranteed by Great Britain ; but even she will 
in this case probably not be able to prevent an 
occupation of territory as unexpected as un- 
desirable. 

Fortunately for the prospects of Continental 


peace, the invader.?, though in large force, and 
threatening all the destruction to crop and store 
which must be expected on the arrival of the 
enemy in great numbers, wear no helmet or illume, 
carry no cruel rifle or sword, and, though they 
be clad in coats of uniform colour, leave no masses 
of .slain behind them. Still, though they come in 
peace, their presence is none the less preciirsive of 
danger to jmojjerty if not to life ; and a cry of 
alarm is beginning to make itself heard from the 
prosperous and highly- cultivated districts into 
which these unwelcome invaders— marmot,, rats/ 
known in Germany as the hamster--'iM.’’e advancing 
day by day. ' " ; ^ ' 

The marmot is a native of central Eui’ope,' 
usually confines its peregrinations to the western 
boundary. In 1842 a similar incursion took place 
in the province of Lidge ; but the raiders were 
successfully routed, and were believed, to have dte, 
appeared entirely from Belgium. Now 
come that the di^aded rodents haye lately 
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the Meuse and appeared iu the province of 
Rainur in ranks and squadrons. 

The hamster is an animal of the size of the 
large brown Norway rat, and with similar dental 
formation, ’With her usual though tfuln ess. Nature 
has provided it with a coat of neutral tint, the 
better to escape detection, its fur being of a 
grayish-brown on the siirfacej black underneatb, 
and with white markings under the throat. It 
is a pretty little animal, with a short, shaggy 
tail and white paws, is very quiede in its move- 
ments, and easily tamed in captivity. What 
renders it especially remarkable is that it lias 
cheek-pouches, one on either side, with the open- 
ings inside the mouth. These extraordinary organs, 
which the rodent can distend at pleasure, are alone, 
of all the mammals of Europe, possessed by tlie 
hamster. They serve a very useful and economic 
piuq}ose, too — the transport to his underground 
lair of the really important quantity of cereals 
which he contrives to secure. It has been cal- 
culated that each animal can lodge from one to 
one and a half ounces in each cheek-pouch ; it is 
not, therefore, surprising that considerably over 
two hundred pounds of food of various kinds have 
been found in tlie run of these creatures. What 
such wholesale depredations would amount to in 
a yeai' only an uiiliappy farmer or the ‘statistical 
fiend' could tell. 

The rims are constructed with considerable in- 
genuity, and consist of a number of apartments ; 
some being reserved as sleeping quarters, others as 
warelioiises for provisions, and are approached by 
dilferenfc galleries. It is in the month of August, 
at harvest - time, that he commences, like the 
prudent ant of fabled story, to lay up food for 
the win tell He then works hard, filling his 
cheek -pouches to bursting-point, and traverses 
the fields with the appear/ince of a sufi'ering 
animal with a swollen face. He ransacks fields 
and barns, and carries oil triumphantly all kinds 
of grain, peas, and beans to bis burrow, where 
he emptie.s bis patent travelling-bags by slightly 
pressing them with his paws ; and he also i-esorts 
to this expedient when be meets an enemy by 
the way whom circiunstanees compel him to light, 
promptly unloading himself of his cargo, and 
rushing to the attack with all the ardour of one 
whose life is spent in marauding. 

In his habits, it will be seen, the hamster re- 
sembles the mole, for as soon as the first faint 
chill of winter is felt be retires to bis cosy nest, 
and, closing it alike to friend and foe, proceeds 
to live in luxury on the good things with which 
he 'so carefully and thoughtfully provided himself 
in summer. When the cold grows still more in- 
tense he curls himself comfortably up and sleeps 
until the spring appears. 

’In , some parts of Germany the peasant inhabi- 
tants * protect t'hese animals. Too poor to be 
partioukr, they in their turn rob the rodent of 


work and intelligence accumulated for ins own 
use. The female hamster has three litters of ten 
to twelve a year ; and, despite their character for 
gentleness, these animals, when famine stares them 
in the face, will eat their neighbours or tlieir own 
brotliers without hesitation and with the strictest 
impartiality. Their bite is extremely dangerous ; 
and it is said that ivlien they have seized on any 
object, even the hand of a human being, only 
death itself will force them to relinquish their 
hold. 

A visit from such self-invited robbers is, no- 
doubt, greatly to be deplored j and it is to be 
hoped that, as in 1842, the intruders will be 
turned back to their own counti'y. England has 
once more to thank her geographical position for 
keeping both human and animal would-be in- 
vaders at bay ; and the Cliannel, which ivas 
answerable for the failure of Napoleon’s plans to- 
add England to his list of conquered countries, 
will fortunately p)rove an insuperable barriei^— 
should he ever get as far— to the German hamster 
also. 


The wild cjeniatis wliicdi grows luxuriantly by many English 
roadsides is known to the country-folk as ^ Old Man’s Board ' anti 
‘ Travel ior’s Joy.’ Any one who has noticed the woaltlr of 
blossoms in the suinmor and of fluffy seed-vessels in the winter 
will bo struck by the a])tHess of the local names. 

TwiiuNa, wreathing, softly drooping. 

Flinging perfume to the breeze, 

Sweet clematis sways the; hedgerows 
All across the golden leas, 

Mocking all my frenzied fancies 
AYith its glistering satin sheen, 

As along the path I wander, 

Musing on the Might-Have-Been, 

Unforgiving words and cruel. 

"What now matters wrong or right ? 

And though bloom, in wanton brilliance,. 

Thro'vs its bridal arches white 
OVr tlie gateway where we parted, 

Where I lost niy darling boy— 

All my heartstrings swept by sorrow, 

What cai’e I for ‘Traveller’s J 03 '’ ? 

Winter comes ; the welcome Winter ! 

To my ra usings more attune. 

‘Old Man’s Beard’ in hoary splendour 
Decks the hedgerows ’neath the moon.. 

Hard as iron is the footpath, 

Harder still my anguislied heart j. 

Pride c<an scorn the neighbours’ pity — 

‘Mssing’ ... is the cruel part. 


By the gateway sink I wearied, 

All my soul for news athirst. 

* Bather 1 give me strength. Uphold me 
Even should it prove the worst ! ’ . , , 
What is this? A touch — a murmur — 
Tidings of my darling boy— 

Changing in one rapturous moment 
‘Old Man’s Beard’ to ‘Traveller’s Joy,’ 

J. BAiim. 


TRAVELLEE’S JOY. 
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1 N tlie far-distant interior of the old 
empire of the Incas, nx^on the fringe 
of those countries over which ex- 
tended that nnicxne and barbarous 
civilisation, customs and habits 
have cjianged as little since the 
fall of that gorgeous despotism as in any 
the world. Without modification, the native races 
have x^i’^if^erved all their ]3ersoiial cowardice and 
their collective cruelty, all their abstemiousness 
(only varied by bouts of drunkenness), and their 
j,>rox3ensity to hoard, like monkeys and niagx:>ies, 
secreting that hoard in the strangest of xilaces. 

The hook has yet to he written which will 
]:)reserve to the world an adeq^uate xiiciure of 
these strange and isolated j)eox)les — half -children 
and half-demons — ^I’elics of a past world among 
the railways and teh^graphs of the present. 
F(}rmerly ground down under tyranny, afterwai’ds 
X^assed over with the races of the coast to the 
harsh, then torx)id, government of Spain ; sufier- 
ing the chaiige~any change — of rulers, but never 
acquiescent ; possessing no feeling of attachment 
or loyalty, but for ever watching, wailing for 
signs of weakness in the ruling race to rebel, to 
assassinate, to torture ; j)Ossessiiig a language so 
virile that Sx^anisli itself has never been able to 
sux>plant or smother it ; viewing from afar the 
strangers who entered their land as conquerors, 
but neither adox:)ting their customs nor speaking 
tlieir tongue. Even the Eomaii Catholic Church, 
adept at assimilating materials the most diverse, 
has unfortunately here only produced a type of 
superstitious idolater, three-fourths a pagan and 
one-fourth a debased Christian. 

Doubtless there still linger among the remotest 
villages and the older i^eople many legends and 
tales of the ancient glory of their nation; but 
among the half-civilised members, who sx:>eak more 
or less Spanish, such tales are of the crudest and 
most elementary description. Of all these, the 
iiiost concrete, and the only ones whi(jh can be 
brought to the touchstone of a proof, are those 
referring to treasure hidden during times of 
No. ia7*--VOL. III. , < lAll rnghis 


war or trouble, and never removed. The vast 
districts formerly known as Ux>per Peru teem 
with such stories ; some of these are palpably 
false, a small x>rox‘)ortion have been x>roved to be 
more or less true, and the great bulk of them 
remain uninvestigated, awaiting the time when the 
country shall he sufficiently civilised for the flota- 
tion of a Treasure-Seeking Conix^aiiy Limited, to 
be managed on the most approved X3rincix>les. 

During many ^'■ears, even centuries, of a dis- 
turlied and often despotic rule, doubtless great 
quantities of the precious metals have been 
secreted, the greater x^art of which will p>roha1.)ly 
never lje liroiight to the light of clay ; but during 
recent years, by systematic search, when the tra- 
dition of the hidden treasure ax>i^eared to be more 
definite than usual, some tapadas (hoards) Iiave 
lieeii discovered, and have well rexxaid the time 
and exx^ense of the search, apart from the excite- 
ment inseparable from such an entcrx)rise. 

The following is a rejiresentative instance : 

One of the latest of the Incas, to eBcaj)e from 
a victorions rival, had retired to a wild sp>ot just 
below the summits of the Eastern OordiLlerasj 
and here the tradition persistently lingered that- 
in a certain spot high in the mountains th.e fleeing 
Inca had buried a treasure which had never been 
recovered, as he had been, murdered on liis return 
to Cuzco. Many generations of the local land- 
holders searched in vain under the scorching 
midday sun or shivering in the hitter wLxd that 
blows at thirteen thousand feet above the sea. . 

At last the time came, and the man, to oj^en 
the tomb closed by the fugitive riiler of ' that ;' 
long-dead emxdre. Tlie old i)ropri6tors, who, at 
the conquest, had received a grant of the' district , 
from the Sx^anish Grown, liad degenerated into a 
race of dissolute gamblers; and they said a part ; 
of their possession about the sixe ' of . a . Sritiah 
county for a few thousand pounds to a new man 
more capable and enterprising than the old race; , 
The legend was investigated ; then different vex-' 
sions were obtained from various sources, mi. 
carefully coini^ared. It soon became evident tliht 
liesGrved,] ' „ , . July 14, 1900. 
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some key-word liad at first been attacked to tlie 
story ; but tke most diligent inquiry could discover 
neither tke word itself nor tke use to wkick it 
was to be put wken ascertained. Many years 
passed 5 tke new owner, by managing tke property 
uX:>on slightly more modern methods — ^tkat is, by 
ado]3tiiig tke improvements of tbe time of tke six- 
teeiitk century instead of adhering strictly to the 
mode of farming as carried on by jnmneval man 
— had accumulated a considerable fortune. He 
had discontinued his diligent search for the lost 
treasure of tke Incas, and was now about to 
definitely retire to tke town and sell tke pro- 
perty. One winter night, however, a message was 
bi'ougkt that, far away in a distant valley, a 
woman, reputed to be over a liimdred years of 
age, was djung, and bad a word to say to tke 
fatron before she died. In tke morning he started 
on tke long journey over tke immense slopes of 
rock covered with coarse grass, tke snow-crowned 
summits rising overhead. At tke end of tke 
journey, deejj in tke recesses of tke mountains, 
was a mud-liut, within, wkicli lay a shrivelled, 
decrejut object that a hundred years before had 
first looked out, a black-eyed baby, upon tke 
wonderful view of cloud, mountain, and far-distant 
forest. She was alone, and dying, without rela- 
tives or friends to assist her ; for she was a witch, 
and none had dealings with her or ventured near 
of their own freewill. Feared and hated by her 
own people, she turned at the end to lier patyem^ 
who cared neither for her charms nor her cni'ses, 
to tell him that word which was whispered to 
her in the dijn j)ast by tlie aged grandinotlier, 
who liad died more than eighty years before, where 
she was dying now — tke word that would reveal 
tke hiding-place of that treasure tke secret of 
wkick was to be carefully guarded until the 
Incas should appear again to claim their own 
and drive the coiique.rors back to tke sea. Tke 
word was whispered ; it meant in tke old language 
^ the lake of tke two stones.’ That was all ; slie 
knew nothing of its application, had no more to 
teU, and died that night. 

Although the word was now known, tke difficul- 
ties were not all overcome ; in fixet, many months 
of eager search followed. At last tke place was 
found — narrow, valley containing two small lakes, 
•in one of which stood, showing above tke water, 
two stones. After a long and unsuccessful search 
ppon tke margins, tke searchers det erm, ined to diviin 
the. lake containing the stones. • This was next done, 

' and it was at once discovered that the larger 
stone had been carefully placed wliere it stood, 

■ for .under it was a platform of masonry resting on 
the had of tke lake. With infinite labour an open- 
ing made, as the structure had become solid. 
•'What followed will probably never be known except 
to' a ’Vety few interested persons. That the trea- 
sure was- found, and was of considerable worth, 
is hiidoubted; but its precise value or of what 
-it. consist ed..lxaa' -never transpired. A paternal 


government is occasionally a little exacting, and 
in this case, at least, silence was golden. 

Another and less extraordinary narrative of 
treasure hidden many years ago by an old 
Spanish immigrant states that tke ovmer had 
built on his property a high and thick adobe 
wall, far too substantial for tke pur]3ose it was 
ostensibly designed to serve — a division between 
two sections of tlie farm—aiid before be died liad 
left strict injunctions that, no matter what else 
was sold, tke strip of land on wkick this wall 
was built sbonld always be retained in tke family. 
He left two children, one a son, wlio took tke 
property ; tke other a daughter, married to tke 
ovmer of a neighbouring 'proiynetano^ who had re- 
ceived her dovTV. In coiuse of time tlie de- 
scendants of the son became gindually poorer, 
and little b}^ little alienated tke estate. A few 
years ago tke remnants of a once extensive pro- 
perty, including tke ancient wall, now half in 
ruins and wholly useless, were offered for sale. 
Tlie proprietor of tke adjacent farm, tke lineal 
descendant of tke daughter of tke old Spaniard, 
bought it eagerly. In this branth. of tke family 
liad lingered tke memory of tke last words of 
tke long-dead ancestor, wkick tke oikei* branch 
had forgotten ; and directly tke transfer was made 
tke former owner was astonished to see the new 
proprietor, with all liis busily engaged in 

demolishing tke apparently useless structure long 
an eyesore to tke iieighlioiirkood. Tke tiqiada 
was found, and consisted of gold and sibber in 
coin or bars, amounting to several times tke value 
of the property. 

Hoards have been made not only in the dis- 
tant past but also in recent years, and are bidden 
even to-day. Tke ignorant Indian, profoundly dis- 
trustful of banks and similar resources of civilisa- 
tion, selects a hole in any convenient ^vall as 
his strong-box, rand sometimes makes las deposit 
with tke most reckless publicity. An old man, 
tke ovmer of some pack-mules, was in tke habit 
of entering tlie ixitio of a house in one of tke 
principal towns, where he was not known, al^out 
dusk, and going to one particular spot. Tke 
owner, happening to notice this, watched him 
on tke next occasion, and saw him take out an 
adobe from tke wall and put a small parcel 
beliind it. Tke adobe was removed, and behind 
it was found a packet containing tke equivalent 
of about four liundred pounds sterling, but partly 
in notes of a bank that long ago had ceased to 
exist. Tke hoard was removed to tke house, 
with the intention of restoring it to tke ovmer 
upon Ills next visit; hut that visit was nev'er 
paid. Tke old man was not seen at tke spot 
again. Wlietker he was dead, or whether he had 
indeed sought his hoard, and, finding it gone, had 
slipped ■ quietly away without making any com- 
plaint of tke loss of tke savings of so many 3'ears, 
will never now be known. 

Old houses wken they are pulled down are 
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eagerly searched for and tlie searchers do 

not always go unrewarded. Owing to the character 
of some of its former occupants, snch a find was 
•eonlidently anticipated during the demolition of a 
lioiTse considerably over two luindred years old ; 
and the walls dvere carefully probed in many 
parts by, impatient treasure-seekers before opera- 
tions were commenced. During this search it was 
observed that a portion of the wall of an upper 
room was exceptionally thin ; and, on an opening 
being made, a deep recess was disclosed, appa- 
rently illled mth articles ranged on shelves. 
Silver candleBticlvS, dishes, and trays were re- 
moved, and still the end wns not reached ; vases 
■and small ornaments were now discovered ; then 
■a layer of plates and dishes. This was apxmrently 
a kipada of very recent formation, as dishes of 
a similar imttern were then offered for sale in 
the local shops. Curtains, tablecloths, and linen 
now followed. This was a discovery of a hoard of 
a very varied character ; so the man with the 
longest arm now reached to the innermost side of 
the recess, and brought out — a dish of hot bread ! 
It was now evident to the searchers either that 
the hud was miraculous or that the so-called 
tapada was only the storerooin or larder of the 
adjacent house ; and the donbt was speedily re- 
solved by the opening of a door in the farther 
side of the recess and an astonished countenance 
presenting itself to them. 

Of all the existing legends wdiich refer to as 
yet undiscovered treasure, none is more widely 
spread than that of the Tres Tortillas, It may 
be selected as one of the most possible of a large 
class ; at least we have here a well-defined and 
unmistakable locality, and no actually conflicting 
facts. On the remotest headwaters of the river 
Secure, a l)ranch of the Mamore, 'whicdi joins tlie 
Madera, an affluent of the Amazon, lies a broken, 
moiintainons country full of great gorges, pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and tertiana. Here one descends 
abruptly from the regions of eternal snow to a 
tro]>icf.il forest where sugar-cane and coffee flonrish ; 
and as we leave the high and. wind-swept plains, 
and scramble dovm tlie deep, dark gorges to the 
heat and damp of the monte^ ague of the most 
virulent and insistent type lurks in the rain- 
laden atmosphere, waiting to attack the stranger 


who lias the hardihood to penetrate these nnknowm 
valleys. Here, if Nature suffers the existence of 
disease, she also provides the remedy — cascarilla 
or Peruvian baric ; and the only intruders are the 
bark-workers and occasional seekers for treasure. 
As the traveller leaves the high mountain-side, 
far off ill the east can be seen three fiat-topped 
hills, apparently close together, and forming an 
umnistakable landmark; and if the same region 
is entered by ascending tlie river from the eastern 
side, at certain points in the journey, far ahe«*id 
in the west, can be seen the same three moun- 
tains, which always appear only a few hundred 
yards apart. These are the famous Tres Tortillas 
(‘three pancakes’), and round these three moun- 
tains have acctimnlated numerous traditions, with 
probably some foundation of ■ fact. During the 
Sj)anish rule it is certain that great quantities of 
gold were mined and washed upon this mountain 
range. Old workings are frequently discovered ; 
whole towns built of stone and «€?c?6c, and deserted 
churches and cathedrals, are buried in the forest ; 
and from a hundred eiddences it is clear these 
regions have been, and may again be, a source 
of great wealth. It is quite possible that in the 
neighbourhood of the Tres Tortillas is a mine 
of great value ; and according to nearly all the 
current stories this mine contains a vast treasure, 
consisting of gold readj^ for transport, and left 
■when the last miners fled, never to retmn. 

Of the various expeditions -which have during 
the past half-century endeavoured' to penetrate 
to this valley a survivor of only one of them 
returned, and stated that he, wdtli a companion, 
had found the mouth of the mine, had entered 
tlie tunnel, and there Iiad found a great mass of 
gold stored for removal. Tiiis man at least 
possessed enough, faith to make another effort to 
reach his El Dorado, and is believed to have 
perished in the attempt among the inountai,ns. 
Of the other expeditions the result has uniformly 
been .failure. Owing to hiadequate reso'iirces, to 
the gi'eat natural difficulties of the country, or. 
to sickness and death, up to the present Tres 
Tortillas have kept their secret, and stand like 
three giant sent i’n els, unapproachable and defiant, 
guarding a treasure 'which may be worth a king’s 
ransom or may be only the fantasy of a dream. 


OITPv LADY OF DELIYERANOE. 

CPlAPrER VIII.— THE BEVIL’S JACKAL. 


GOT little sleep that night ; my 
brain was too busy turning over 
and over all these matters con- 
cerning mademoiselle, and seeking 
some way in which I could be of 
assistance to her. 

Wliat did Roussel mean by saying that Lepard 
had gobbled Gaston des Goinptes ? Vaurel’s sud- 



den explosion had driven it for, the time out of 
my mind ; hut in the night- watches it started 
up and refused ' to be laid. What did he meant' 
Taken literally, there wsis only one thing he 

could mean, and that was tliat Lepard had. 

had the .brother removed because he was .. a, 
hindrance to his designs on mademoiselle ; .;and‘ 
that pointed to- a fake accusation and. an tm-. 
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just coudemnatiou. I felt myself getting into 
deep waters. 

Just tlieii wliat seemed to my restless brain 
a low laugh from the adjoining box-bed, but 
which might only have been a snore or a gurgle, 
reminded me of Philippe the artisPs assertion 
that Eoiissel was half-crazy ; and I doubted: if 
any reliance could be placed on anything he 
said. I made up iiiy mind, however, to sound 
liini on the subject in tlie inorriing. 

If only I could hnd out hoAV to help niade- 
moiselle 1 What with the Abbe, tlie Mother 
Superior, and .Lepard,, she must have trying 
times; and here was I, aching to spend myself 
in her service for love of her beautiful face and 
wonderful eyes, and yet unable to move hand 
or foot for her — an absolute outsider though all 
my heart was in the game. 

It was some consolation to know that the 
interests of the various parties at the Chateau 
were opposed to one another, at all events in 
part. The Church niiglit comlhne against the 
army, but I could not imagine tlie possibility of 
all three parties coalescing for the spoliation of 
mademoiselle. As the clashing of interests made 
for delay, and time has a way of straightening 
things out, I thought that matters, bad as they 
were, might have been worse. 

Tossing restlessly in the close quarters of iny 
box-bed, I famued more than once that I 
heard that low chuckling laugh from the adjoin- 
ing bunk, and this Icept me from closing an eye 
for the rest of the night. Before morning I liad 
resolved to make a change which had been in my 
mind for some time i)ast, and which, indeed, I 
liad not adoj^ted before only out of consideration 
for J eanne and her mother ; hnt, now that they 
had' another lodger, it would not be considered a 
defection if I went to live at YaurePs little stone 
house down by the river, as he had more than 
once suggested. - We should still come up to the 
inn to dinner, and so I could still keep in touch, 
with Jeanne for news from the Chateau, and she 
and her mother would suffer no loss. 

The news Jeanne obtained tlirougli Horteiise 
since the arrival of the colonel had been of 
the meagrest. Lepard, she rcpoi1;ed, had long con- 
versations with mademoiselle whenever he could 
get her by herself ; but, as a rule, the iniest ]jut 
in an apxJearance as soon as he learned they were 
together. The priest and the colonel were most 
^polite to one another; but Hortense^s private 
opinion was that there was no love lost between 
them. Meanwhile mademoiselle was pale and 
silent, and — again in Hortense^s private opinion — 
looked as if she could not stand the mental strain 
,,Tery much longer. 

Eoussel was loafing about aimlessly after 
morning cofee, when I suggested a stroll and a 
smoke. He accepted a cigar from my case and 
sauxitered 'moodily, beside me. 

^ Boussel,’ I said, ‘will you pjardon me refer- 


ring for one moment to something you .said last 
night?’ 

He glanced quickly at me, and his dark face 
flushed hotly for a moment. 

‘ It was this,’ I said quickly, lest he should mis- 
take my meaning and take alYroiit when none was 
intended ; ‘5^011 said that this Colonel Lepard had 
gobbled mademoiselle’s brother. Would you mind 
telling me just what you meant by that?’ 

He puffed at his cigar in silence, and then said 
quietly, ‘I would esteem it a favour, monsieur, if 
you woxild refer no more to last night. I have no 
x^acollection of saying any such thing.’ 

‘ Oh, but you did, without a doubt. Your 
remark has been in my mind all night.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ If I did say anything 
so extremely foolish, the sooner it is forgotten 
the better. I must have been slightly off my 
head.’ 

He declined to say anything more ; though, from 
liis manner, I believed that he could have given 
me the enligliteumeiit I sought if lie bad chosen 
to do so. However, lie did not choose, and there 
was an end of it. Presently, Yaurel hove in sight 
along the road, and Eoussel turned abruptly into 
the wood and left me. 

‘Ila, ha!’ laughed Yaiirel as he came near. 
‘Monsieur the artist has no dt.*sire to continue 
iny acquaintance.’ 

‘I was trying to get at the meaning of some- 
thing he said last night. It has Ixeen running in 
my head ever since.’ 

‘About mademoiselle?’ 

‘ No ; about her brother. He said Lepard had 
gobbled him. Now, vhat did he mean by that ? ’ 

‘Heaven knows. Did you ask him?’ 

‘Yes. He denied saying any .such thing.’ 

‘ I remember it,’ said Yaurel, casting back bis 
thoughts. ‘ It was just before I rolled him over.’ 

■ ■ ‘Yes.’ ... ■ 

‘Sometime.^ a fool like that lets his mouth 
run away with him. TteiisI whom have we Iiere V 

It was a man in an oiriccr’s undress uniform 
stepxiing briskly along towards us. 

‘ Eeinforcementa for the military party at the 
Chateau,’ suggested Yaurel. 

The officer stoiiped as he came opposite us, 
and touching Ids I'/jd with careless finger, asked, 
‘ Can you tell me the way to the Cliatcau, 
messieurs?’ His face was dark and keen, tanned 
to the colour of leather by some hot sun. 

‘Straight along through the village, monsieur,’ 
replied Yaurel, regarding him closely. 

‘ Thanks ! ’ and he strode on. 

‘Now, who the deuce is that?’ said Yaurel, 
looking after him. ‘And what does he want at 
the Chateau? The colonel probabl3% A captain 
of artillery; lias served in Algiers, I should say. 
Shifty eyes; not a man I should like to serve 
under. A colleague of M. le Colonel’s on the 
General Staff probably, and rotten like the rest of 
them. Oiell YTiat stories I have heard of the 
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■way they treat the men in Algiers ! It^s a wonder 
that any officer ever comes back alive,’ 

Vaiirel was delighted when I told him I was 
coniiiig to lodge with him. He cariied down all 
my belongings during the morning, and procured ; 
for me a camp-bedstead and bedding similar to 
the one be used, and I found it extremely com- 
fortable and decidedly more airy than the box- 
bed up at the inn. Boulot showed his approval 
by immediately adopting my bed as his sleeping- 
place during the day when he was not otherwise 
engaged; so we were alb quite pleased with the 
change, and for myself it bore fruit of con- 
sequence almost immediately. 

I told Yaurel of Roussefs quiet acceptance of 
his rough remonstrance, but at the same time 
expressed iny own doubts as to the sincerity of 
it, explaining my reasons, and so dropped into 
the telling of my whole connection with made- 
moiselle. I showed" him the portrait, with which 
he was mightily taken, and only regretted that it 
was the work of Hhat pig of an artist.’ 

I told him frankly that it was the charm of 
mademoiselle’s sweet face which had brought 
me to Cour-des-Comptes, through that accidental 
meeting in the train, and that I was ready and 
anxious to render her every service in my power. 

He carefully rammed the whole matter into his 
pipe with my tobacco, and smoked it thought- 
fully, and then said : 

‘ It is well ! Monsieur is an honourable man, 
neither rotten, nor crazy, nor yet of the Church. 
I am with him.’ 

We hshed up-stream towards Bency that after- 
noon, and went farther than we intended. On 


turning homewards we climbed out of the valley 
to the high-road for the sake of the easier walking. 
It was quite dark before we passed the road 
leading up to the station, and as we drew near 
to the bridge over the river Yaurel suddenly 
crushed me into the bushes by the side of the 
path and sank do-sYn beside me. Then I heard 
voices approaching, 

‘Well, in hue, rny friend,’ said one voice, harsh 
and rasping, ‘if you talk till you’re blue I can do 
nothing more than I am doing. Yon see how 
matters stand. You will just have to wait 
tilP—— 

^ Pests! Wait! wait! wait! Haven’t I waited 
till my patience is in rags and I am at my wits’- 
eiid for money!’ 

‘I also; but I can move no faster.’ 

‘^Yell, I can’t stand it. I shall blo'W my 
brains out or bolt if things go on this way.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool. Just sit tight and wait. My 
stake is bigger than yours, and I don’t intend to 
lose it ’-— ^ 

They passed out of hearing, and I wms begin- 
ning to gather myself out of the uncomfortable 
heap into which I had tumhled, when Yaurel’s 
arm again flattened me down, as aiiotlier figure 
flitted silently past us in the wake of the others, 

‘Monsieur the artist,’ whispered Yaurel. Then 
we picked ourselves up and went on our way, 

‘If we could have heard all that those two 
have said to one another since they met to-day 
we should know a good deal more about some 
things than we do,’ remarked Yaurel. 

Which was no doubt very true, but left niucli 
to be desired from a practical point of view. 


THE EINSEN INSTITUTE IN COPENHAGEN. 

By Edith Sellers. 


Banes have many institutions of 
M which they are proud, and with 
4 good reason ; they have one, how- 
ever, of ■which they are more proud 

jj than of all the others put together. 

Even Dr George Brtindes, who 
is not prone to enthusiasm, regards the Finsen 
Light Institute with unbounded achiiiration ; it 
is the most interesting thing in all Copenhagen, 
he declares, and the most original. Go where you 
will, in Denmark, you hear of it ; hear, too, that 
see it you must before you leave the country. 
Peasant farmers in quite remote districts know 
all about this institute ; for in most villages there 
is some one or other wuth a relative, friend, or 
acquaintance who has been there as a patient. 
In Jutland the feeling with regard to it is, of 
course, stronger than elsewhere ; for its founder, 
Br Finsen, is himself a Jutlander. There the 
people’s faces glow with delight as they speak of 
him and his great discovery. ‘ Doctors come from 


all parts of the world to learn of him,’ they will 
tell you proudly. ‘Tliere is a Light Institute in- 
Berlin, just a copy of ours, you know ; there is 
one in Paris, too, at the Exhibition ; and there 
will soon be one in London, Yve hear. To think 
that Germany, France, and England must come to . 
our little country to find out ho-w to cure their 
invalids!’ 

Interesting as the Finsen Institute undoubtedly 
is, it is a place that most people would do Yvell 
to think twice before visiting, unless^ indeed, 
they were going as patients. For there are 
terrible sights to be seen there— sights so ter- 
rible that they haunt those who see them for 
days after. Between nine and ten o’clock in a 
inoiming men, women, and children may be' 
noticed, in all parts of Oopeahageii, making their 
way to this institute; for no one may live there 
— it is for out-patients only. They are of all 
nationalities, all ages, all classes. Some of theta ; 
are so rich that . they bring with them their own 
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attendants ; otliers, and tliey the majority, are 
so poor that their coinnmnes must pay tlieir fees 
for them. There is’ no mistaking them ; they 
all, or rather almost all, bear the same badge — a 
|>iece of white linen by which part of a face or 
a hand is carefully hidden from sight. For they 
are suffering frojn lupus, that most distressing of 
all forms of tuberculosis, a disease whicli in its 
earlier stages is rarely found excepting in faces or 
hands. 

Once the patient is in the institute, the bandages 
are, of course, removed j and it is then that one 
realises the full horror of lupus, and realises, too, 
how deep a debt of gratitude the world owes to 
Dr Finsen for discovering how it may be cured. 
I have seen there faces that, owing to its ravages, 
have lost all likeness to humanity ; hands that 
have ceased to be hands. These are the bad 
cases — the cases that have been sent to the 
institute too late ; for even there miracles can- 
not be wrought— an ear or a nose that is gone 
cannot be restored. All that can be done is to 
stop the further progress of the disease. I have 
seen there faces that are now quite pleasant to 
look upon, although only a few mouths before — 
to jiidge by the photographs taken at the time 
— they were such as one would have walked miles 
to avoid seeing. There was one young girl who 
was. just on the ijoint of being sent home ciu’cd. 
She was rcmai'kably pretty ; she had a scar on 
one cheek, it is true, but it was too slight to be 
any real disfigurement ; wlien slie paid her 
first visit to the institute her own mother might 
well have shrunlv awny from her with horror. 
All the patients are xdiotograplied at regular in- 
teiu'als during the time they are under Dr 
Finsen’s care. Thus by comparing any one of 
them with his or her own series of likenesses, it is 
easy to judge of the progress that has been made 
in combating the disease. In the overwhelming 
majority of eases the improvement is very marked 
incleed, "When I was at the institute a large 
percentage of the patients there were evidently 
on a fair way to complete recovery, and not 
a few of them were rapidly losing all trace of 
disease. 

Never was there a cure that entailed less suffering 
..than that Dr Finsen has discovered ; his patients, 
indeed, ha^^e no pain whatever to endure, hardly 
even a touch of discomfort. All they have to do 
is to lie still on comfortable lounges for an hour 
a day, and let the, sun— or an electric lamp-— 
ahine down on them. For it is light, and light 
alone, that %vorks their cure. 

- , ;That ' light has a certain bactericidal property 
was'w^ell known before ever Dr Finsen began his 
in^vestigations ; what he was the first to discover is, 
, this- property does not lie only in the whole 
■ifihcbldxtred light, hut that it is attached to one 
■..'special q:)art',.of the spectrum. He proved by 
, a seiries ' of ‘.experiments that, when bacteria 
'-, i^xre ktoed by the action of light, it is the 


chemical rays— that is, the blue, violet, and ultra- 
violet, that kill them ; and that the ultra -red, 
red, yellow, and green rays have no effect on 
them whatever. This was an iiupcnlaiit discovery,, 
as it showed that the ultra-red, red, yellow, and 
green rays might be excluded from light without 
impairing its bactericidal power ; and it was tlie 
2)resence of these rays, especiallj^ of the ultra-red 
and red rays, that, owing to the heat they en- 
gender, had therefore prevented the use of light 
for the treatment of disease. Fur light is power- 
less to destroy bacteria unless it be highly con- 
densed ; and if it be highly condensed it luirns 
whatever is subject to its iiifiuence. But, as Dr 
Finsen showed, it is the ultra-red and red rays that 
engender heat, whereas it is the chemical ra}’s 
that destroy bacteria. If, therefore, the ultra- 
red and red rays be excluded, light, although it 
still retains its bactericidal property, may yet be 
highly condensed without danger of its inllicting 
burns. As the result of other experiments, he 
discovered that the chemical rays of light, if 
highly condensed, act not onlj?' on the surface of 
the skin, but, providing it be bloodless, on the 
whole skin; that they penetrate it, in fact, and 
destroy any bacteria it may contain. 

Dr Finsen does not content himself with 
eniuiciating theories ; when he makes a discovery 
his first thought is how it can he turned to- 
account for the alleviation of suffering. No- 
sooner, therefore, had he convinced lumself that- 
the chemical rays of light, if separated from the- 
heat-rays, could he used wit! i out danger for tlie 
destruction of bacteria than he set to work to try 
to devise means whereby they might he used for- 
the destruction of the bacteria that are the cause 
of the disease in the human skin — for the cure of 
lupus, ill fact. In this he has succeeded. By 
means of certain ingenious contrivances he is now 
able to exclude tlie red rays from the light that 
falls on his jiatients, and to condense the blue, 
violet, and ultra-violet rays to such a degree that 
tliey destroy any bacteria on wliieh they are 
brought to bear — destroy them, too, 'without in- 
juring the skin in which they are embedded ; and, 
by destroying the liacteria wdiieh cause lupus, 
they cure the disease itself. 

In summer, 'whenever the sun is vshiiiiiig, the 
‘ light ^ treatment is carried on in the garden 
attached to the Finsen Institute ; and a curious 
spectacle the patients afford as they lie there. 
They each have a special nurse of their own, 
who, during the hour they are under treatment, 
presses an odd-looking little apparatus on to the 
part of the face or hand that is disc^ased. It 
consists of a plate of quarti^ and a plain convex 
lens of quartz, both framed in a conical brass- 
ring, and with two tubes fixed between them. 
Cold water is kept running in at one of these 
tubes and out at the other. The use of this 
apparatus is to force the blood from the skin on 
which it is pressed, and thus enable the chemical 
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rays to ])onetrate it tlie more easily ; wliile the 
water is there merely to keep the skin cool. 

By the side of the patient there is another 
apparatus, a large movable lens fixed in a stand 
in such a position as to he in a direct line 
between the sun and the piece of skin requiring 
treatment. This lens is composed of two glasses 
— one plaiiij the other curved— framed in a brass 
ring, tile space between them being filled with a 
w^eak solution of blue vitriol. It condenses the 
sun^s rays that fall on it, wdiile the w'ater it con- 
tains, together wuth the blue vitriol dissolved in 
the Avater, intercepts the ultra-red, red, and yellow^ 
rays. Thus, practically, the only rays that pass 
through the lens, and therefore the only rays that 
reach' the area of skin requiring treatment, are the 
chemical ; and, as they are highly condensed, they 
destroy the bacteria on which tliey fall. The 
Whole treatment is simple in the extreme. It 
consists of forcing by means of one apparatus the 
blood from tlie area of skin that is diseased, and 
then of bringing to bear on this skin, by means 
of another apparatus, highly condensed liglit 
from which the heat-producing rays have been 
excluded. 

In Cojienhagen, as in London, it is by no 
means every day, unfortunately, that the siui 
shines ; through the greater part of the year, 
indeed, Dr Einseii has to have recourse to electric 
light for his patients, because the sunlight is too 
feeble. Whichever light be used the treatment is 
practically the same, excepting tliat in the case 
of electric light, instead of a solution of blue 
vitriol, distilled water is used to exclude the 


heat-giving rays ; and, instead of glass, quartz is 
used for the lens, lest the strength of the ultra- 
violet and violet rays be impaired. 

It is not only for the treatment of lupus that 
Dr Finseii has turned his discovery to account, 
hut also for that of smallpox, a disease in which 
the majority of manldnd are more keenly in- 
terested. The w^ell-lmown red-room cure is merely 
an apxfiication of his Gight^ theory. He has 
proved by numerous experiments that the same 
chemical rays which cure lupus aggravate in- 
flammatory or eruptive skin diseases ; that, for 
instance, in cases of smallpox they intensify the 
severity of the disease by inereasing the inflam- 
mation of the skin and causing suppuration ; and 
from this his deduction is, that persons suffering 
from smallxoox should never be exposed to light 
containing chemical rays. According to his theory, 
a smallpox patient should always be lodged in a 
room from which all light is excluded excepting 
wdiat passes through something red^ — the windows 
and doors must be covered with red curtains, and 
the lamp must have a red shade. In this way 
all chemical rays are excluded, as they cannot' 
pass through red. This treatment has already 
been tried again and again not only in Denmark 
but also in Germany, Trance, Sw^eden, and Italy, 
and aHvays with the same result. In every ease 
the patient has had the disease slightly, and in no' 
single case has it left him with my disfigurement. 

For those who intend to visit Copenhagen, the 
Danish Tourist Society lias just issued an illus- 
trated booklet, Oo'pmilmgm^ the Capital of Dc7i- 
rmrls, which is handy and easy of reference. 


THE DEGRADATION OF KWANG. 


IN rw^o PAIITS. — 1>AET IL 



NE morning, shortly after this inter- 
view^ with Cheng, I took my de- 
parture from Peking and made, my 
w^ay with all. secrecy and despatch 
to Tsi-nan. Certainly I had formu- 
lated no fixed plan, nor did I expect 
to formulate one until I had arrived at my destina- 
tioii and taken my j^roper bearings. The informa- 
tion that Cheng had vouchsafed, though meagre, 
wns yet capable of being put to some use. Though 
it w^as evident that he had failed in his endeavours 
to bring Kwnng to book, he had yet succeeded 
in laying certain persons under, suspicion in 
connection with the massacre. One of these 
w-as an individual of the name of Li Min, a 
one-eyed tailor of some apparent notoriety in 
Tsi-nan. Though Cheng had been unable de- 
finitely to pronounce against this man, the tailor 
mis nevertheless of sufficient importance to inspire 
a certain amount of uneasiness. It w’^as known 
that many suspected revolutionaries had been seen 
at his house, while Ms sentiments regarding 


foreigners had been somewhat freely expatiated 
upon in certain circles. At one time it had been 
suspected that he w^as the veritable leader of the 
attack upon the English ; but the account of his 
personal apj^earance did not tally with tliat of 
the dindnutive individual who had urged the . 
mob on to such frightful excesses. Of course the 
gray beard which the ringleader wore liad been 
adopted for the pur]pose of disguise. 

I thought much of this illustrious teilor,. Mr 
Li Min, as I sped onw’^ard to my destination p and 
it was towards the honourable abode of the exalted ■ 
maker of clothes that I directed mj steps ivlien • at: . 
length I duly reached the city of Tsi-naxrw 
if anywEere, in what was evidently, a very hotbed 
of revolution, I might be able ' do increase my, 
store of knowledge. Cheng having provided me 
with Li Mto address, I had little difficulty; in 
discovering his whereabouts. The street which 
that iEiistrious one honoured with his exalted 
presence was an exceedingly untidy, not to,. myV 
disreputable-looking, thoroughfare, and was situated 
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in tlie midst of a network of lanes and alley- ways 
utterly bewildering to tlie stranger. However, 
after iiiany iiK-piries, 1 found myself oijposite Mr 
Lfs unpretentious residence, and walked past it 
very slowly before making up my mind to enter. 

Beyond the profession of tailor, a iiotiiication 
over Mr Lfs door informed all and sundry that 
bedrooms were to be had at a moderate price ; 
which proved that in China, as elsewhere, the 
business of political agitator is not a lucrative one. 
As I have said, the locality was not enticing ; but 
Mr Li’s actpxaintanee was just then very much to 
be desired. So, after walking to the end of the 
street, I turned and slowly retraced my steps. 

Entering the open door, I found myself in a 
long, low, dark room, which seemed to stretch back 
indefinitely. Here, when my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the semi-glooin, I beheld the dim outlines 
of two men sitting cross-legged upon the floor, 
until some work upon their knees. I bowed low 
towards the dim figures, and gave them salutation. 
Something in the manner of an unintelligible 
mumble was vouchsafed as a re})ly. 

‘Is the honourable master within'?' I asked 
'■ suavely. 

‘I am he,' said the foremost figure in a harsh 
voice. ‘ Will you condescend to name your exalted 
business V 

‘Eroni the illustrious sign above your doorway 
I gathered the information that you have rooms 
to let. iMay a contemptible stranger crave the 
honour of being pennitted to occupy one?' 

The man slowly arose and advanced more into 
the light, and I beheld a gaimt figure, crowned 
wdth a cadaverous face wdiicli possessed ].>iit one 
eye, and that an exceedingly unsympathetic one. 

. A. clot of red fl<jsh disastrously filled the place 
which had been occupied by the other eye. Mr 
Li Min was not what one would call jire- 
possessing. 

‘My hovel is but a degraded one, Excellency. 
Tet, if your illustrious condescension will sink 
so low, it may be within my power poorly to 
accoiuniodate you.' 

‘I accept the offer' with diffidence, knowing 
liow unworthy I am to take up my abode in a 
dwelling over which the Tirtues keep eternal 
guard.' 

Mr Li’s mouth underwent a momentary spasm, 

, and his one eye played over me in the most 
' ‘ curious manner ; but I returned the scrutiny 
with a stolid stare which was thoroughly Chinese. 
Mr- Li would have needed his turn eyes to see 
. . ^ the thoughts which were rioting in my brain. 

After some further talk I was shown up a 
, fight of dirty stairs to a room which might, in 
' .’i English parlance, be called the first-floor-back. It 
: was not an entrancing chamber, and the outlook 
,,;.was confined to the chimneys and roofs of the 
/- houses in the adjacent street. Consecpiently, for 
the sake of appearances, I began to beat down the 
■ Worthy tailor j hut, after a wordy warfare extend- 


ing over some (piarter of an hour, -we came to 
terms.'' . 

‘Your Excellency is proficient in your honour- 
able calling,' he said in a tune anything but nice. 

‘Of my calling?' I repeated. ‘Know you 
it?’ The question had a deeper meaning than 
Mr Li imagined. 

‘I take your Excellency to be no less than a 
merchant.' 

‘Why?' 

‘ You drive an honourable bai’gain so celestially.' 

I smiled good-hiimoureclly. It was just as 'well 
to let the illustrious Li flatter himself. A little 
self-comx>laceucy is very soothing, 

‘What can hope to escape the fax'-secing j^ower 
of your xxiifailing wisdom ? I am from tlie 
l)rovince of Qixang-tong, wiiere I have the felicity 
to reside with a father distiiiguislied for his many 
virtues. I am on luy Avay from Nanking to 
Peking ; and if your high superiority would be 
jileased to order from our firm, I can siipjdy you 
with some of the most illustrious silks to be 
found in the Middle Kingdom,' 

‘ Excellency,' he replied, , ‘ it wmxld give me 
unbounded pleasure to have the honour of dealing 
with the virtuous and exalted firm wiiieh you 
have the extreme felicity to represent ; but, alas ! 
the poor for whom I w'ork are not permitted to 
W'Car silk.' 

‘Ahl' I said, rememhering the reputed pro- 
clivities of the tailor, ‘the cursed inequalities of 
life press hard upon the poor.' 

‘Truly, Excellency.’ It wns strange, and yet 
not strange, that he should suddenly become an 
interesting personality. His face giw stern, liis 
brows knitted -with thought, and his one eye 
flamed with a fierce intelligence. ‘But xvhat are 
you to do with an ignorant populace that canmxt 
think — a mean, craven set of wu'etches 'v\'ho can 
do nothing for theniselves, yet who are con- 
temptible enough to spurn the hand that would 
aid them?' 

‘That the people are ignorant is not the fault 
of the 2 >eople,’ I said, delighted at liaving so soon 
discovered the pe’/ic^imt of my liost, ‘hut of those 
who, for their owui selfish ends, puipusely keep 
the poor in ignorance.' 

Li eyed me closely. 

‘You speak boldly.' 

‘Because I have thought deeply, and because 
I see the ancient pow'er and gloiy of oixr country 
passing away. Oh for the strong hand ! ' 

‘Yes,' said the tailor, ‘the strong hand, Excel- 
lency. That is what xve w^ant here to hurl back 
this foreign advance. See you no sign of it in 
the distance?' 

‘Nay, I know not what to think. Sometimes, 
in dreams, my friend, I behold the strong hand 
ixngloved, and I marvel much and know it cannot 
be, because the hand is that of a TFomanP 

‘ Why not a woman’s hand, Excellency, if it bo 
stronger than that of a weak man?' 
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‘Ay— wily not r 

‘Wily not, indeed, Excellency? Strange as it 
may seem, I too have seen, that Woman’s hand — 
ay/ even I in my conteiniitible ca^iacity as a 
mender of old clothes. It is strong and firm, 
Excellency, and of great weight too, though of 
delicate proportions. It has been felt many times 
throughout this Middle Kingdom j it will be felt 
with more elfect in the future.’ 

‘You speaiv prophetically, my friend.’ 

‘With the knowledge not born of speculation,’ 
he added oracularly. 

‘ Yet the foreigner grows stronger every day.’ 

Mr Li smiled unpleasiiiitly. It was not that 
his face grew more distinctly hideous with each 
unnecessary wrinkle ; but the look of subtlety 
which crept into those wrinkles added a decidedly 
repelling aspect to a visage which nature had 
done nothing to adorn. 

‘His end is near, Excellency. In Tsi-nan we 
know how^ to serve him.’ 

‘Ay, I have heard something of all this, and 
of the noble exploits of our people. They say 
those English dogs fought stubbornly?’ 

‘ Indeed, yes, Excellency ; but Heaven is very 
kind to the strong. It is an abominable thing, 
of course, that people should break the peace; 
but v/hat would you ? After all, they were only 
foreigners.’ 

‘And foreigners are not worthy of the fuss 
wliieh is made over them — at least, not worthy 
of the lives of the half-dozen noble fellows who 
have already sufiered deca];)itation,’ 

Tlie tailor favoured me with an inscrutable 
smile, or one which might have appeared so to 
the unsophisticated ; but it so happened that I 
knew more of this affair than Mr Li imagined. 

‘ I suppose,’ I added with a knowing look, 
‘that rumour has not erred in reporting that 
those whom the law would call the ‘^real cidprits” 
.suffered the extreme penalty?’ 

‘ I know not, of course,’ he replied ; ‘ hut I 
l^elieve his Excellency the Viceroy has thus stated 
it in proclamation. Be sure the law cannot err.’ 

‘Not, at any rate, when liis Excellency Kwang 
sits in the chair of justice.’ 

‘A great and wise ruler is his Excellency. 
l?7oidd there were one such in every province of 
the Empire.’ 

‘ All ! ’ I answered. ‘ Heaven dare not grant ns 
such extreme felicity, lest we forget that we are 
.mortal.’ 

Then, from such topics of high moment, we 
gradually descended to the more ordinary subject 
of ourselves and our personal affairs, and eventu- 
ally I left, promising to return in an hour with 
my baggage and samples ; for, in my guise of 
bagman, I had to provide myself with the neces- 
,sary outfit. As this was a foreseen contingency, 
I had entered the city iirepared, so that in less 
than the hour stipulated I returned to J^Ir Li 
with my belongings on my shoulder. 


Believing, as I did, that through the tailor 
I should receive such information as would 
enable me to confirm Cheng’s suspicion concerning 
the execution of the real culprits, I played a 
waiting game with much consistency; but for 
many days nothing came to rewurd my vigilance. 
Naturally, in my character of bagman, much of 
my time was spent abroad ; but even when the 
illustrious tailor conceived me far away I was 
often in the vicinity of his domicile. lYliat I 
hoped — hut vainly, I feared — was to catch a view 
of the diminutive person who had led the riot on 
that awful night ; but in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. Of course I had no expectation 
of seeing the gray heard, that being an obvious 
disguise ; but the diminutive leader was to me a 
very real person. 

During the whole of this time Mr Li himself 
proved a model of a tailor, working with an 
assiduity which I hardly expected to find in a 
paid agitator. There was absolutely nothing 
suspicious about him or his actions. True, many 
people called at his shox3, but only^, as far as 
I could judge, by way of business ; and I was 
beginning to desjjair of the tactics I had adoj>ted 
when something hax}]3ened wMcli put me instantly 
on the alert. 

It was the tenth day of my stay in Tsi-nan, 
and I knew that my landlord would soon begin 
to wonder at a man of my trade stopping so 
long in one town. Indeed, it was this fear which 
led me to his shop on the evening of that tenth 
day, and I was in the midst of an exxdanatioai, 
and an apology for iny projected departure, when 
the door was flung suddenly open and a man 
stepped hurriedly into the apartment. 

Li, wdio still sat stitching by the dim light — 
for the day was fast declining — no sooner looked 
up and saw the stranger than lie hounded to his 
feet with an alacrity wdiicli was most astonishing, 
and his general demeanour at once became ex- 
tremely obsequious. , ; , 

‘Excellency!’ he muttered. 

The stranger nodded haughtily, but without 
speaking. Then he honoured me with an imsolent 
scrutiny. I bo-sved low, for I at once perceived ' 
that the fellow, if not a man of importance, JV 
assumed the airs of one with some degree of ' ; ' 

success. 

The man’s face was somewhat forbidding, his , , . 

mouth being extremely thick and ugly, his nose 
a pronounced snub with wide nostrils ; and thougli \ : 

his stature was small, he carried himself with , , -- 

much dignity, real or affected. That he belonged ' ■ ' / 
to tbe well-to-do order of beings his dress and ' 
manner proclaimed. At last he spoke, and the’ 
tone of his voice was in keeping with his impatient ' ’ 

hearing. His annoyance, whatever the cause of it, ; 'I'- 
was most pronounced. Indeed, he took no pains 
to hide his ill-humour. I 

<Are those things ready?’ b:,, ,! ; 

‘Yes, Excellency.’ ■ ' ■ , 
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He wared liis hand towards an inner room, 
and Li, making way for him, bowed low to bide 
Ilia agitation. The stranger, passing, honoured 
me with a slight inclination of the head, then 
disappeared into that inner room, and I went 
out into the street. But I had not taken a do^en 
paces along the cobbles before I came to a sharp 
standstill, brought up, as it were, by a sudden 
thought. Who was this diminutive, haughty per- 
sonage who patronised a slop tailor? 

Ever ready to piece two and two together, my 
brain instantly began to join the links of an 
imaginary chain, and in a minute I had forged a 
very pretty romance. But it was not all romance. 
The diminutive person, at least, ^Yas a tangible 
reality, and perhaps a man of some importance. 
At any rate, one could do no harm by keeping in 
touch with him a little -while longer. 

It must have been a full half-hour before iny 
patient vigil was rewarded. Then, a dim figure 
in the dim street, I beheld him emerge from Li’s 
house and come hurriedly towards me. I knew 
him. instantly by his diminutive figure. But 
what was this? The little gentleman I had met 
was as ciean-sliaven as myself ; this individual 
had a f ull gmy bear'd I My heart gave a great leap. 
Heaven ! but this was a strange piece of good 
fortune, 

I drew back into the shadow of a doorway 
as he advanced ; and, though he passed within 
three or four yards of me, he did not become 
a-ware of my presence. Indeed, even if he had 
seen me it would have meant nothing, for the 
Chinese have a way of standing in dark door- 
ways, and of slip 2 >ing in and out of the shadows 
with soft, jnysterious movements, which, though 
disconcerting to the stranger, conjuiing up as it 
does ambuscades and stabs in the back, has not 
quite the same meaning to the native. However, 
I was glad he had not noticed me, for if his 
curiosity had prompted him to look closely he 
might have wondered why Li’s lodger hung about 
in dark corners. 

Allowing him to precede me, I followed softly 
in his footsteps, my brain rife with conjecture as 
to his ultimate destination. My curiosity, I need 
scarcely say, did not abate when I discovered that, 


instead of making for the better part of the town, 
wliere one might naturally expect such a dis- 
tinguished gentleman to reside, he deliberately 
plunged into the lowest slums. Here, before a 
dilapidated building which abutted on to a narrow 
court, he stopj^ed j then talciiig a hasty sur^’ey 
round, knocked with a low scraping noise upon 
the door. I, who had followed in the shadow all 
this time, stopjjed with him, so that his scrutiny 
failed to detect my darker shadow in the gloom 
of the street. After waiting a minute or two he 
knocked again, this time more peremptorily, and 
presently he was admitted. Then the door closed 
softly, and I was left alone with some strange 
thoughts to keep me company. 

My \dgil this time must have lasted a full hour, 
and a -weary, dreary period it proved ; but, liJ;© 
all vigils, it came to an end at last. I belie^^e I 
was almost dozing in my corner when the door 
softly opened. At first I could scarcely realise it ; 
but when 1 saw the diminutive form advance I 
awoke to the full significance of the fact. TlirtAviug 
a hasty glance up and down the court, the man 
set out rapidly to retrace his steps. Of course 
I followed at his heels. This time his way led 
from the poorer quarter of the town, and he 
walked with a vigour not in keeping with his 
patriarchal be<.ird. 

Needless to say, my mind was full of the 
strangest conjecture, and I euteriaiued many pro- 
jects of discovering the identity of this litile gentle- 
man, all <}f vdiich were necessarily abandoned ; but 
conjecture rq^eiied quickly as I saw him malve 
straight for the Yamen of the Viceroy Ktvaiig. 
Realising now what I had scarcely dared to hopt‘, 
I drew near, on the other side of the street. lie 
turned to me as I passed, and though it was too 
dark to distinguish each other, I distinctly saw 
that he had taken ofi' his false beaid. 

On being presented at the Yamen next day I 
was duly introduced to Kwang, and almost imme- 
diately after to his son, who happened to be no 
other than Mr Li’s diminutive visitor. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that the English 
demands were fully met. The subsequent degrada- 
tion of the great Viceroy Kwaug was soiiietlii ug 
more than a nine days’ wonder. 


OTGLE TOUEING ADVEETEEEa 



By Aethue Candlee. 
cycling tour 


HE pleasures of a 
are very much increased by the 
munferous little adventures occur- 
Vring on the wheelman’s journey 
— ^adventures which never come to 
. the man who spends his prosaic 

■[holidays of a few in one place. The cyele- 

tquxist enjoys , continuous cliange of scene, a 
Variation ' of ■ resting-places for the night, and 


partakes of nearly every meal at a different place. 
Thus he has iinri-^nlled opportunities of studying 
the characters of many of the, people he meets. 
Even a commonplace tour is cro’wded with more 
or less pleasing incidents that remain indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory, and enable him to live over 
again the little holidays that occur, perhaps, too 
seldom as breaks in the routine of his busy life. 

In the course of two or three Continental tours 
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I liave been arrested tliree times, and "vvas liberated 
oil each occasion without any serious consequences 
and with very little dehay. One of these arrc>sts 
took place in France several years ago, when 
cyclists did not tour on the Continent in such 
numbers as tliey now do, and at a time when 
the Fremdi were unusually suspicious of foreigners. 
I had entered France from Switzerland, and was 
stopped at Bellegarde hy soldiers, who asked me 
to explain who I was, where I came from, &c. 
I carried on the handle-bar of my bicycle a little 
sketch-map of the districts I was touring through, 
with the necessary details Idled in, in shorthand ; 
and as my explanations—giveii,, I fear, in very 
had Freiicii—were considered unsatisfactory, I was 
arrested and taken away for examination. An 
inter] )re ter who did not understand a word of 
Fnglish was procured, and then I discovered they 
liad mistaken me for a German. Later, Avhen an 
English interpreter had been found, my expla- 
nations, after a severe cross-examination, were 
accepted, my bicycle was returned, profuse apolo- 
gies v'ere made, and I resumed my journey after 
some tliree hours’ delay. 

On the second occasion I was with a friend. 
Punctures delayed us near a small village on the 
road to Nancy. Here, our small change being 
exhausted, we Avere obliged to tender half-a- 
sovereign in payment for light refreshments. 
English gold Avas accepted freely in the large 
toAA'iis ; hut our reception at the little inn had 
been hostile from the first, and on tendeiang this 
coin the landlord AA^as decidedly rude, and in- 
dignantly refused it. Although I promised to 
forAvard a postal -order directly AA^e got change 
at Nancy, lie impudently said Ave could not bo 


He insisted, before releasing us, on examining us 
as to our route and searching every particle of 
our luggage ] and ail the while a croAvd of Avomen 
and children jeered at us, Avith unkind remarks, 
insisting that Ave were Germans. Their hostile 
behavioiu* Avas much increased Avhen the gendarme 
told them that from our ansAvers to his questions 
he perceh^ed AA^e kiieAV too mucli about the country. 
At last, after considerable vexation and delay, 
Ave AA’-ere alloAved to continue our journey, to the 
acconiqjaniineiit of a perfect storm of hisses from 
the hostile croAvd, Avhich had assumed large pro- 
portioiis during the controversy. 

The last occasion on AAdiich I Avas arrested xv^as 
at Ivavenna, in Italy, while there Avere serious 
bread-riots going on, in May 1898. We Avere 
delayed for a very short time. After satisfactory 
proofs of our identity, Ave AA^ere released with an 
ample apology ; in fact, AA^e Avere very courteously 
treated by the police Avhile under arrest 

Once, in Spain, I had an amusing experience. 
I Avas at a seap>ort town, and had strolled out 
from the hotel for an early morning Avalk before 
resmning m}’- journey. I walked on for a mile or 
two beyond the toAvn, and then left the road to 
AA'alk along the shore and enjoy a quiet bask on 
the rocks in the snn. I Avas sitting reading a 
hook, and occasionally glanced round to Avhere some 
Spanish soldiers AA'ere idacing a cannon in , position 
on a little hill about a quarter of a mile axvay. 
I had not been thus occupied A^^ery long Avhen a 
soldier came from the party and made a long 
palaver in Spanish, of Avhieh language I did not 
then kiioAV a single Avord. It was in vain I 


shoAved him that all lie said Avas unintelligible 


allowed to g(; unless av'c left a AA^atch and gold 


idiain as security for his biU of three francs. A 
gendarme Avas iioaa^ sent for, Avho told the landlord 
he had acted AAUsely. Holding the half-sovereign 
in his hand, he said to me, * Hoav dare you teU 
me that this is can English coin? Do you mean 
to say that the English people are such fools as 
not to put the name of the coin on it?’ I had 
never noticed the absence of the name on our 
gold coins, and Avas completely caught ux3 by the 
gendarme AA^hen I told liim that of course he 
Avould find tlie name on it. ‘ Ah ! ’ he exclaimed, 
‘show me the name, then.’ I AA'as dumfounded 
Avhen I examined the coin ; and, turning to the 
landlord, the gendarme exclaimed triumphantly, 
‘ That coin is not Avorth a sou ; it is only some 
silly kind of medal You AV'ere Avise to refuse it.’ 
We Avere, therefore, conq^elled to leaA^e a XAntch, 
as the gendarme threatened to lock us up until 
xve eitlier paid in French money or left some- 
thing valuable. When xve thought our troubles 
Avere OA’er, and AA'ere mounting our bicycles, the 
gendarme suddenly seized them and said, ‘I see 
you have photographic ajijiaratus there, and I 
demand to see AA^hat you hax^e taken 

since you entered France.’ Nor Avas this enough. 


to me. He became very excited, and VAnx^ed his 
arms about lilce a man in a play. After a quarter 
of an hour of this he xvalked olf, looking x^ery 
unhappy, and I resumed iny reading. HoxA^ex-er,, 
in a short time lie reappeared, trying to look, 
liercc, accompanied hy a pleasant-looking officer- 
in gorgeous uiiiforin and a jii'ix’ate soldier with 
rille and fixed sword-bayonet. The officer in tlie. 
inost polite Axaiy possible addressed me in Spanish 
and held out his hand, xA^hich I immediately , 
grasped cordially, saying in English, ‘^Hoav da- 
you do ? I am very glad to make your acquaint- - • 
ance.’ Of course he did not understand xvhat I ■' 
said ; but he soon shoxved me that he only intended. 
to lift me up by the hand and get me to move’ 
away. As far as signs could do it, I let him, 
know I Avas quite comfortable Axhere, I xvas, and ^ 
that I did not miderstand xvliat he was driving.,- 
at. At last I pulled out. a Sjpanish and English - 
conversation book, which I handed to him, sig- . 
nifying he should pick out i the most appropriate . 
sentence for the occasion. He ‘ looked ’ carefully ’ 
through the book, and presently a satisfied sort ; 
of smile came ox^er his face as he pointed to the. ,. 
words, ‘Let us turn round, and XA^alk home Tby;'' 
another road.’ I at once fell in with this sugges- - 
tion; he took my arm, led me to the main road,’, : 
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then politely pointed iny way back to tlie town, 
gave me a very hearty shake of the haiicl, and 
departed looking inmieiisely pleased mth himself. 

Another totally different kind of adventure was 
that of being lost at night in a foreign town. It 
happened this way : I was touring alone, and 
had arrived towards dusk at a large tonm built 
X>a.rtly on a river and partly on a canal. Con- 
tinuing my ride through several streets, I at 
length came to what looked like a suitable hotel 
for the night. I iDUt up my bicycle, had a good 
dinner, and then went out for a short walk. For 
an hour I w’andered through the streets, and did 
not think about returning till a thunderstorm 
suddenly burst over the town. Then, to my 
horror, I could not iiud my way back, nor could 
I inquire the rvay, for I had neglected to take 
note of the name of my hotel or of the street in 
which it was situated. Here was a nice state of 
things! It was bad enough in daylight; but 
doubly unfortunate in the dark, in a drenching 
rain. After walking more than two hours here 
and there, I reached the outskirts of the town, 
and recognised the road by which I had entered, 
I followed as exactly as I could the way I had 
ridden ; but in the darkness this was not easy. 
However, the plan was successful ; hut I had 
learnt a lesson I am never likely to forget. 

I was greatly amused one morning, after a 
night spent at a very out-of-lhe-way place in 
France, at receiving a visit from the chief of 
police, who said he had heard the previous night 
■ of the arrival of an Englishman. He apologised 
for calling at the hotel to see me, and said, ‘ The 
fact is, I am learning English. There is an 
English professor not far from here ; but he 
■speaks English very badly, and cannot explain 
many things to me. I have, therefore, taken the 
liberty of coming to you, and of bringing my 
books, as there are many difficulties I want 
cleared up.^ I was, of course, very pleased to 
tell him all he wanted, to the best of my ability. 
He w'as intensely anxious to do me a favour in 
return, and offered to drive me all over the place 
if I would stay with him a day or two. I could, 
unfortunately, accept only a very small part of 
his kind offer. 

A visit to a barber's, one would think, could 
not at any time be notable ; but, on being shaved 
in a French village quite unknown to English 
tourivSts, I was amused at the barber exclaiming, 
‘ This, sir, will always be a memorable day for me. 
I shall always treasure the memory of it as the 
'^day on which I first shaved an Englishman.' 

The Italians are very kind to English cyclists 
■/—at least such was our experience; and tins was 
'■> especially the ease in places off the beaten track. 
Even during an hour's stay in such a place quite 

large number of the villagers came round us, 
»all hiost anxious to do anything they could to 
make our visit, pleasant. The Indians re|)eatedly 
w bold US how much they loved the English. 


I once made a very annoying mistake in the 
Highlands of Scotland, According to my guide- 
book, there was a good hotel at the top of 
a very tedious ascent. \\Tieii I arrived, tired, 
thirsty, and hungry, I foimd the building there, 
right enough ; but it had no sign-board of any 
kind. However, as I had on one or two pre\dous 
occasions been directed to hotels without sign- 
boards, I boldly walked into the house, entered 
one of the rooiUvS, and rang the bell. A neat 
servant-girl made her appearance, and to her I 
confided that I was very hungry, and should be 
glad of a good dinner as quickly as possible. She 
said she Avould go and consult her mistress, and 
returned in a few minutes saying that her 
mistress was very sorry that they had not much 
food in the house, but that I was welcome to 
the best they could give me. Then she added, 
‘ Please, sir, do you know that this is a private 
house ? The first hotel on this road is five miles 
farther on.' I waited to hear no more ; and, 
hurriedly apologising, I slunk away, mountexl 
my bicycle, and put enoiigli energy into the 
machine for the next few miles to keep me from 
thinking. 

The last incident I shall mention took place 
in England. One day I had stopi^ed at a bicycle- 
shop to Imy oil ; and, as no one came into the 
shop to serve me, I amiiised myself for some 
minutes examining the various bicycles. Suddenly 
a carriage drove up to the door, containing a 
military - looking gentleman and a pretty girl, 
evidently his daughter. He called out to me, 
directly I looked up, ^ Come here, sir.' At 
first I did not think lie could be calling for me, 
so I resumed my investigation of the cycles. 
Then he called louder and more angrily than 
before, ‘Come here, sir, at once 1 I want yon..' 
This was rather too much for me, so I took no 
notice, thinking that would show him I was not 
the owner of the shop. After a little while, 
lioweveiy he leaped down from the carriage, rusluid 
into the shop^ and demanded, ‘Why did you not 
come when I called you? Don't you want any 
orders?' His tone was so aggressive and Ids 
manner so exaspemting that I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘Ho, sir. 1 don’t want any orders from 
3^11.' ‘That's a nice way of doing business!' 
lie shouted. ‘Why have you not sent the bicycle 
this morning as you promised?-' ‘I never pro- 
mised to send you a bicj’-cle,' I retorted. ‘In 
fact, I have ne^^er, to the best of my Ixnowdedge, 
seen you before.' ‘Then j^oii are a fine sort of 
business man,' he yelled. ‘If it was not you, it 
was one of yonr men I gave the order to, and 
surely you know hy the order-book exactly what 
is ordered and what is not.' ‘Ho,' I quietly 
replied, M have not seen the order-book, and 
it is a matter of supreme indifference to me 
whether you gave an order or not.' Even then 
he did not see that I was, like himself, only a 
customer, for he screamed out, ‘I have a good 
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mind to leave your sliopd I tliouglit it was now 
getting higli time to clear ui> ilie mystexy, so, 
k‘tei' lie liacl made a few more cutting remarks, 
wMcli I listened to patiently, I explained my 
position to liim. It so liappeiied, however, just 
at that moment, that his horse became restive 
and started to run away with the carriage and 


its pretty occupant In less time than it takes 
to tell I rushed out of the shop, and had the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of preventing what 
might have been a serious accident Thus re- 
conciliation was made ; and since that time the 
old gentleman and his family have been among 
my best friends. 


A R R E 0 I F O S, 

CHAPTER TII. — tVLLA GOODA COMR^VDE/ 


before breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning, and when a thick 


ing morning, ana wnen a tincK 
troiiic mist lay low and heavy upon 
the waters of the lagoon, Barradas, 
who was walking the poop, heard 
the sound of oars, and called the 
captain. Eawlings came up from below as the 
boat got alongside, and Barry jumped on deck, 

GYell, Mr Barry,’ he said pleasantly, ‘you are 
back sooner than I expected. What news?’ 

‘Bad, sir; yet not so bad as it might have 
been. We were attacked by the natives, who 
seem to he well armed, for they kept up a con- 
stant hr e on the boat till we were out of range. 
She was struck in a dozen places, but fortunately 
none of US was hit.’ 

‘Curse them!’ said Eawlings, “with a savage 
oath; ‘are they goiixg to stop us from diving?’ 

‘ Oh no ! I don’t think they will trouble us 
in that way. If the}?- do we can easily beat 
them off. But there’s not much chance of their 
letting us land on the big island and making 
that our headcpiarters.’ 

‘Then Avhat shall we do?’ asked Eawlings, 
chewing his cigar and angrily pacing the deck. 

‘ Stay where we are and work the lagoon from 
this end,’ replied the mate. ‘ We have three 
months’ work here, w- ithin as many miles of us ; 
and I believe we can fill the ship about here, 
without going near the lee side of the lagoon. 
Yesterday afteriioon Ave could see the shell lying 
on the bottom anywhere in from four to six 
fathoms.’ (This part of Barry’s story was quite 
true.) ‘And that low, sandy island astern of xis 
will do sj)lendidly for a rotting-out station. Our 
boys will soon put up so, me coco-nut-leaf houses. 
It’s handy, too — almost within hailing distance of 
the ship.’ . ■ . 

Bawlings’s equanimity was at once restored. 
‘Ah! that is good news — about the shell, any- 
way. Eeady for breakfast, Mr Barry?’ 

During breakfast Barry, with a secret delight 
at the fiction, gave Eawlings, Barradas, and the 
Greek an account of the maniiei in which he and 
his men were attacked. The Greek, who had 
been examining the boat, and who would have 
the job of repairing the damage done by the 
bxillets of the savages — fired at the boat by Joe 
and Yelo when she was empty — suggested to Eaw- 


lings that, later on, the wdiole crew should make 
a night-attack on the native village, and, as he 
expressed it, ‘wipa outa the -whole lota of the 
nigga.’ 

‘Wliat’s the use of our doing that?’ said 
Barradas gloomily. ‘ As long as they don’t inter- 
fere with us again -we may as well leave them 
alone.’ 

The Greek snapped his jaws together like a 
shark, and then grinned. ‘ I tella you the ' 
trutha ; I would as soona shoota a Kanaka as I 
would shoota a rat.’ 

‘Then you had better keep that to yourself,’ 
said Barry pointedly. ‘ If these Kanaka sailors of 
ours heard you say that, they would turn rusty 
on us and cause a lot of trouble.’ 

‘Quite true, Mr Barry,’ said Eawlings suavely; 
‘but Paul doesn’t mean altogether what he says.’ 

Tire Greek was about to make an angry pro- 
test wlieix lie met a glance from the captain’s eye, 
vicious, angry, and warning. 

However, Barry was making his paints, and was 
keenly observant. ‘ I may as well tell you all,’ he 
said with apparent bluntness, looking at each of 
the three in turn, ‘that if I am to harm these 
men turned over to me when we begin diving, 

I won’t have any interference. If you, Paul, 
and you, Bairadas, begin to knock them about 
when I’m boss of them — as you have done 
hitherto — they’ll bolt, eveiy man- Jack of them; 
and, besides that, I Avon’t haA^e it.’ 

‘I’ll see that you have no interference,' Mr 
Barry,’ said EaAAdings quickly; ‘and I am sure 
that Mr Barradas and Paid aauII bear in mind 
AAdiat you say.’ 

‘I AAmn’t meddle with the men binder yoiir^^ 
charge, Mr Brtrry,’ said Barradas. ‘ I know my 
duty, and don’t AA’ant to be told about it.’. 'He. 
spoke sullenly, but more at the captain ^ than to 
Barry. /A . " > 

‘Of coursa nota,’ broke in the Greek, with ati 
amialde smile. ‘ Of coursa , AA^e‘ will nota. nieddla . 
Avitli the men. We are alia gooda comrade, 
thanka the gooda Goda.’ - ■ 

For a moment or tivo a wild desire to seize the 
treacherous scoundrel by the throat .possessed 
Barry; but, fearful, of betraying himself, he rose - 
and AA^ent on deck. • . 

In the afternoon the brig Ains brought in clo^; 
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nnfier the islet, the s<iils ■s\’’ere unbent, and some of 
the deserted houses occupied l>y the native divers. 
At Barry’s rer^uest, Joe -was appointed overseer, 
and was to live on shore with them. The islet 
itself was not more than two miles in length, and 
was connected mth the nev*t one by a reef which 
was dry at low-water ; and, in fact, the whole 
of the thirteen islands were joined to each 
other except where the deep-water p^assage into 
the lagoon broke the continuity. It was, there- 
fore, pioasible, at low- water, to walk from the 
south-east islet, which the natives called IT j 11 on g, 
to the big island visited the previous ck}'- Ijy 
Barry, and which — so ]\Irs Tracey told him — was 
named Telman. The intervening islands were, 
like Ujiloiig, iiiiiiihabited, though on all of them 
houvses "Were standing ; they had all been deserted 
after the raid made on IJjilong village, and the 
inhabitants had fled to the security afforded them 
by the dense jungle on Tebuan. 

Work was begun on the following morning by 
Barry with the two l^oats, each carrying a crew 
of six men. Before sunset, so plentiful was the 
pearl-shell, and so easily obtainable — for the depth 
of water ran hut from four to six fathoms — that 
more than half-a-ton was brought to the low, 
sandy islet, ready for Rawlings and Barradas in 
the morning. 

Day after day the work continued, the native 
divers exerting themselves to the utmost to 
obtain as much shell as possible, while Raw- 
lings, the second mate, and the boatswain searched 
every bivalve for pearls, cleaned and then paclced 
the shell into boxes, and stowed it into the 
hold. . 

At tlie end of the first week six tons of shell 
were in tlie hold of the Mahhia; and although 
no pearls of any great size had been found, 
many hundreds, ranging in value from ten pounds 
downwards, and a vast number of ‘seed’ peails 
as well, were shown to Barry by Rawlings as the 
result of the week’s work. 

‘Of course, Barry,’ Sfiid Rawlings genially, ‘I 
intend, as I said before, to let you stand in with 
me. I quite recognise that you are something 
more to me than a mere chief-officer at fifteen 
poundc a month. You are doing all the liard 
work, and are entitled to share in my good luck.’ 

‘And I, as I Iiave told you, Captain Rawlings, 
do not want tany thing more than that to which 
r am entitled,’ replied Barry quietly. ‘ I am 
anxious — ^niost anxious — to see the Malwia with, 
a full cargo under her hatches,’ 

‘ And that will be accomplished within four 
months, Mr Barry, at the rate we are going on 
at 'now,’ said Rawlings, with his usual sweet 
■smile. I ‘The men seem to be working imcom- 
monly well under your supeiuffsion.’ 

. ^Tkej are Tvorking very hard indeed; and I 
think I can get them to continue at it until the 
brig, is filled. But now and then we must give 
; them, a few days’ liberty.’ 


‘ Certainly, Mr Barry,’ replied the captain 
affably ; and then, motioning his chief-officer to 
a seat, and c{\.lliiig the steward to bring the spirit- 
stand, he offered his cigar-cuse to his officer, 

‘Let us take a quiet little drink and a smoke, 
Mr Barry. Now, tell me— what do you tliiiik 
the past week’s work amounts to? You are an 
experienced man in the pearling business ; I have 
no practical knowledge myself. 

‘I think that the shell vre have obtained so 
far vill bring over a thousand to fifteen hundred 
pounds in Singapore or Hong-kong, and the 
pearls you have sliouui me -will certainly bring 
another thousand ; in London you would get 
fifteen hundred for them.’ 

Rawlings’s eyes sparkled. ‘Then, in fact, as we 
are going on now, we are getting shell and pearls 
to the value of, say, two thousand pounds a week, 
at least?’ 

‘ Yes, about that,’ answered Barry carelessly ; 
‘but I dare say that when -we get on to the big 
six-fathom bed in the middle of the lagoon — 
which I am leaving until wc have worked 
out those near by — we can count on getting 
about tli!-ee tliousand pounds’ worth of shell and 
pearls every week for three or four or five months 
at the very least. I have never seen such xueh 
patches in all my experience, and I shall not be 
surprised if we get some very fine Bov 

instance, I can point you out two or three shells 
now in the boats, all of which, I think by their 
ajix^earaiice, will contain big pearls.’ 

Stepi'jing to the rail, he called out to Yelo, 
‘Pass u|) those three big shells, Telo.’ 

Barradas and the Greek joined them, and 
watched the shells being opened. The first con- 
tained two fairly large pearls, but their value 
was greatly discounted by their irregular sliaj^e ; 
yet even these were worth thirty pounds or 
thii'ty-five pounds each ; the remaining two were 
then opened, and an eager ‘Ah! ahl’ of dedight 
burst from Ravdinga wlien there was revealed in 
each a pearl of exquisite beauty and shape, and 
of great size. 

‘In Tahiti a local bu^^er -would offer you a 
hundred pounds each for pearls such as these,’ 
said Barry as, after wiping them with his hand- 
kerchief, he handed them over to the capflain ; 
‘in Auckland or Singapore you would Ijc offered 
more.’ Then, aj)pareiitly no longer interested in 
the subject, he went to his cabin to change his 
clothes for supper. 

On the following Saturday — ten days after 
diving operations had commenced — the pien, at 
Barry’s request, were given three full days’ 
liberty. Some of them wanted to make a 
fishing excursion, others to hunt for robber - 
crabs at night-time on the adjoining islets ; others 
to attend to the plantations of the do- 


* A gigantic species of tho tulnir called taro by the 
Polynesians {Artm escidenium). 
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serted \dlkge. And as Barry himself hoped, he 
said, that he miglit shoot a wild-pig or two, he 
decided to remain on shore with the men until 

the following Monday. 

Rawlings, whose whole soul was in the work 
of searching for pearls, did not offer to join 
him, much to Barry’s satisfaction, for he had 
a certain object in yiew. He had taken pos- 
session of the best of the native houses in the 
deserted village, and Joe and Yelo had put it in 
goi.xl orrler, and were to share it with him at 
night. 

At sunset Ba.rry and his men left the hrig and 
rowed ashore ; and, as soon as they landed, tlie 
natives, at a word from Yelo, lopped off the 
lateral branches of a tall pandanus palm, and, 
collecting numbers of fallen and dried coco-palm 
branches, built them into a pyramidal shape from 
the foot of the tree to its top. 

‘Liglit it,’ said Barry. 

Yelo struck a match and applied it to the base 
of the j>yramid. In an instant it Hared up, and 
in a few minutes a great pillar of fire was roaring 
and crackling, and sending showers of sparks high 
in the air, and lighting up the shore and lagoon 
for a mile around. 

Rawli.ngs and the others, vdio were examining 
pearls under cover of the poop awning by the 
aid of half -a- dozen lanterns, took but little 
notice. 

‘They mean to enjoy themselves to-night,’ said 
Rawlings. ‘Well, they deserve to. They are 
working well.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the native steward respectfully, 
as he X)laced a bottle of brandy and glasses on 
tlie skylight. ‘Those men they tell me to-day 
that they wouhi malce a big fire to-night, because 
they have liberty. That is native fasluon, sir.’ 

‘Ah ! I see,’ said Rawlings, carelessly dropping 
another pearl into a cigar-box which was placed 
between himself ami the others. 

As soon as the fire had burnt out, and only 
the faintly glowing bole of the pandanus 
remained, BaiTv, accomx>anied hy Yelo and Joe, 
set out along the beach towards the chain of 
islets trending north and westward. Both Yelo 
and Joe carried himdles on their shoulders, in 
addition to their riffes and ammunition, and as 
they walked they talked freely with their officer. 

‘You are sure that Mrs Tracey would see that 
ere fire, sir?’ inquired Joe, 

‘Certain, Joe. The reflection could he seen 
forty miles away, and Tebuan is only twenty. 
The island at which we are to meet is only 
fifteen miles from here along the beach and 
reefs, and if she started as soon as we did, ■we 
should meet her there long before midnight.’ 

The seaman chuckled. ‘The poor lady will he 
mighty pleased to see us again, sir-— won’t she? 
I do ’ope, sir, as how it won’t he long before we 
settles up vdth them Woody-minded pirates.’ 


‘Hot until the brig is full of pearl-shell, Joe» 
Then we shall act — swiftly and suddenly. You 
have been careful not to let your three mates 
know anything, I hope?’ 

‘Not I, sir,’ answered the seaman earnestly. 
‘Not a word will I say until you give me the 
word to do so. And they will stand by us, .sir, 
never fear, for they ail likes you ; and Sam 
Button and Sharkey ’ (two of the four white 
sailors) ‘WrUiit very bad to he let come in the 
boats with us.’ 

‘We must be careful as 3^et, Joe,’ repdied Barry. 

‘I have no doubt that Sam and Sharkey and 
Peter will help us when the time comes ; hut I 
don’t want to raise any siisj^icion. We must keeq-) 
this Imsiness dark from them until the time 
does come to act.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ assented the sailor; ‘and even if 
they sided 'with the skijper, we needn’t liave no 
canse to fear. The natives is with you to a man, 
sir, I can see that easy enough ; they just follows 
you wdth their eyes like a dog does its master.’ 

BaiT}^ nodded and smiled contentedly. Tlie 
native crew ■were, he knew, devoted to him, and 
conld he relied on to preserve the secrecy so 
essential to the fulfilment of the pdans he had in 
■view. 

The tide was falling fast, and the connecting 
reef between the islands was dry, so that Barry 
and his two eompianioiis had no troulde in cross- 
ing from one to the other. For nearly three . 
hours they marched on in silence, sometimes 
along the hard white sand of the inner lagoon 
beach, sometimes along narrow paths running 
piarallel with tdio outer iron-bound coast, where 
the slow'-sweeping Idllow^s curled themselves, to 
break -with a sound like muffled thunder upon 
the black wnll of reef fringing the silent shore. 

At midnight they reached a little island of not 
more than a mile in length and half a mile in 
width. In the clear starlight night they saw the ' 
figures of six persons coining towards them on the 
beach. 

Barry struck a match, held it aloft for an 
instant, and then called out, , ‘ Are you there, ■ 
Mrs Tracey?’ 

‘I am here, Mr Barr}^;’ and, follow'ed by three < 
stalwart men and the two young women who, 
had formerly accompiaiiied her at their first meet- ^ 
ing, hlrs Tracey, althongh still lame, hastened to' ' 
him and shook his hand 'warmly. 

‘We started immediately we saw 'your fire/y' 
she said, ‘ but came across the lagoon in canoes, 
instead of walking. Now, come with me. There 
are several empty liouscs here, just over .the. bro'w 
of the beach ; and in one of them there is s 
midnight supper for us all--^&rayfish, baked fish, , 
pork, and chickens, and young coco-nuts to drinkJ 

The two native women leading the 'way, the 
•whole party soon gained the houses, which stood 
in a thick grove of giant jackfriiit-trees. • 
bright fire was blazing In, the open, and spread -' 
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out on the matted floor of the hest of the houses 
was the midnight siq^per, 

‘We are quite safe here,’ said Mrs Tracey as 
she bade Barry he seated ; ‘ this fire cannot be 
seen from the ship — can it?’ 

‘No/ answered the mate; ‘and I took care to 
let Rawlings know that I would let some of the 
men come down as far as the middle island to hunt 
and fish. So, even if he does see the fire, he will 
conclude it has been lit by them. Now, tell me, 
are you well?’ 

‘Well indeed; and happier, far happier, than 
I have been for long, long months. I was over- 
joyed to see your signal, and to know that ail 
was going well, and that I sliould see you to- 
night. Now let me bring my native friends to 
shake hands with you. The two girls, Pani and 
Toea, you have seen before ; the men are niy 
bodyguard.’ 

‘And a fine bodyguard they are,’ said Barry 
as he shook hands with the men, who then, with 
smiling and interested faces, sat down at tlie 
farther end of the house with Yelo, Joe, and the 
two women. 

‘ I have brought you some things which will be 
useful. In one bundle are provisions— all the 
best delicacies that the stewarni and I could find, 
and tea, coffee, sugar, and condensed milk. I did 
not even forget a teapot.’ 

‘ How kind of you { ’ slie said, ‘ The little pro- 
visions the captain of the Golden GlUj gave me are 
quite exhausted. Oh 1 do let me make some tea 
novr. There is a native well here among the 
jackfruit-treea, with good water.’ 

‘The other bundle contains calicoes, prints, and 
all that sort of gear, Avitb two pairs of canvas 
shoes — ^the smallest I could get. You mustn’t cut 
your feet again, yon know.’ 

‘ How thoughtful you are ! ’ she said, touching 
his hand gently. Then she asked artlessly, ‘Are 
you married, Mr Barry?’ 

‘ No ; but I hope to be when w'e return to 
Sydney. I’ll toll you the story Iw-and-by, Mrs 
Tracey, if you care to hear it.’ 

‘Of course I shall,’ she said brightly; ‘and I 
shall see her too— shan’t I?’ 

‘I hope, so,’ answered Barry, with a smile. 
‘But we shall have a long spell here yet before 
we can settle up matters with Rawlings and the 
others — three montRs at least.’ 

‘That Avill soon pass. Now let me see about 
the tea, and then we’ll have a long talk. You’ll 
stay all night— won’t you?’ 

. ‘And all to-morrow as well. The men have 
three days’ liberty, and Rawlings thinks I am 
going pig-himtmg to-morrow.’ 

; , As they ate their supper Barry told her all 
that had happened since he had seen her, and of 
,the richness of the pearl-heds then being worked. 

There is no fear,’ he added, ‘ of Rawlings coming 
to Tebitam That idea of mine of firing at our 
boat was a happy one ; and although Joe here is 


the only white sailor in the secret, the other 
three on board will stand to us wlien the time 
arrives. As for the native crew, they have sworn 
to help us ; and when I am out with them in 
the boats they often laugli at the way we are 
fooling the captain. I have promised them, on 
your behalf, a hundred dollars eacli as a bonus 
when we reach either Sydney or Singapore.’ 

‘You think of everything, Mr Barry,’ she said 
gratefully. ‘Now let me tell you that I too have 
been working. Every day since I saw you the 
Tehuan people have been diving for me, and I 
think we must have rpiile two or three tons of 
shell. The pearls we have found I brought with 
me to show you. There is a coco -nut shell 
nearly half-full — some are simxfiy lovely. And 
now I think of it, I won’t show them to 
you ; I shall keep them for your future wife.’ 

That was indeed a happy night for Barry, Mrs 
Tracey, and their native friends. No one cared 
to sleep, for there was much to be talked of and 
plans arranged for future meetings. Once evei’v 
week Mrs Tracey was to await Barry and Velo 
at the little island, and each party was to report 
progress. 

Early in the morning Yelo, Joe, and Barry 
set out on a pig-hunt, accompanied l)y the tliree 
male iiatives from Tebuan, leaving I^Irs Tracey 
to ‘keep house,’ as she called it, on the little 
island, and look over the treasui'es brought: tn 
her from the shix>. 

Late in the afternoon the hunters ret.iirned 
with their spoil — three gaunt, fieree-looking wild- 
ings ; and then, after a meal had been cooked 
and eaten, the white man and woman bade each 
other good-l)}^e for another wcelc. 


THE SUMMER WIKI). 

The breezes eomCj the breezes pass, 

And up the glen they run, revealed 
Against an overflowing field 
Of gleaming undulating grass. 

Like benedictions on the eartli, 

Like blessings on the summer day, 

Tliey make a soul more glad than gay, 

And wake a joy more deep than mirth. 

The troubles of the town increase ; 

But liere there is no stir nor strife, 

And here ’tis good to bring a life 
To be persuaded back to peace. 

I wish the year contained a day 
’When none should suffer, die, or weep : 

One rest for all upon the steep, 

One well for all beside the way. 

The town is very tired. Alas ! 

Its thin smile cannot mask its pain ; 

And they are ricli enough who gain 
Cool breezes and a couch of grass. 

J. J. Bell. 
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ST E R O M E ’ OF NO V A S GO T I A 

A FORTY YEARS’ SEA MYSTERY. 


f r|S^g^^[NANCTAL Returns, ’ one of tlie 
Blue-books issued by Oie legis-' 
lature of. Nova Scotia, contains 
ilKSfllill ^ very brief entry, tlxe story of 
wbicli is perliaj)s unique in the 
annals of public documents. It is 
simply the one line : 

Jerome. .i^lO-lOO 

But behind it lies one of the strangest of mysteries 
—a sea mystery that, after the lapse of more than 
four decades, is still as impenetrable as it -was on 
the day that gave it birth. 

Who is ‘Jerome’? Ro one knows. Whence 
came he ? None can even guess. Wliy shoidd 
his name appear in a Govermnent Blue-book as 
receiving an animal amount from the country to 
which he never rendered a cent’s-worth of service? 
Few can tell ScarGely any of the members of the 
legislature know to what the entry refers ; it has 
tigured in the ‘ Financial Returns ’ for many years ; 
it was there before the several provinces of Canada 
vrere welded into the present Dominion ; it was 
there when Nova Scotia was a separate colony. 

Ill themselves these facts may not present any- 
Ihiiig that is particularly remarkable ; but when 
taken in conjunction ’with ‘Jerome’s’ strange de- 
sertion on the shores of the Land of Evangeline, 
and the impenetrable mystery that has ever since 
surrounded his identity, as well as his extraordi- 
nary demeanour, the matter may well take rank 
vdth any of the obscure cases that history records. 

Some forty-two years ago the people living 
around Digby Neck — the, narrow^ strip of land on 
the eastern side of the Bay of E'undy — one day 
sighted a ship in the offing whose movements 
were unusual ; she seemed to be hovering aim- 
lessly around the same spot ; and wdien darkness 
fell she was still there. Her j)ecnliar tacking was 
the subject of much comment among the Asher- 
folk, the only residents along that rugged coast. 
Next morning, when they turned their eyes sea- 
ward, the vessel had disappeared ; hut upon the 
beach were a small keg of whaler and a bag of 
No. 138. — Von. III. [AUl'tigfhts 


shq)-biscuits, and by the side of them was a man, 
or, rather, what wvrs left of one, for his legs had 
been cut off above the knees. The amputation 
had been recently done, and that it was the ’work 
of a skilful hand was demonstrated by the careful 
manner in wdiich the raw stumps were bandaged. 

The stranger was apparently about nineteen 
years of age, with flaxen hair and blue eyes j • 
and from his clothing and delicate white skin it 
W'as inf erred that lie had been well brought up. 
He -was nursed and cared for by one of the cot- 
tagers, and gradually recovered from the severe 
operation to ■which he had been subjected. But 
he was inorose and silent; and his speech,, if 
speech it could be called, consisted only, of gut- 
tural sounds that none could understand, though 
eflbrts wvTe made by many seafaring men ayIio 
had a sinattering of foreign tongues to ascertain 
his nationality. There was not a scrai> of paper 
of any kind iij)on him to give the faintest clue 
to his identity ; nor Were there any marks on Ms 
clothing, which 'was of the best, to throAY any 
light either upon Ms name or from wdience lie 
came. ■Whether, after Ms strange arrival on the 
shores of Nova Scotia, any attempit iras made to 
teach him an intelligible language is not knoAwi ; 
but certain it is that during the long period he 
has passed among the humble residents of Bigh}’* 
Neck he has not acquired their tongue, and he 
has never hy speech conveyed as much as a single 
thought to any one. 

The manner of his arrival AA^as mysterious ; he 
has remained a mystery ever since. For forty-two 
years he has been a man Avithoiit a name, except 
that of ‘Jerome,’ AAdiich was given him' by some 
of the fishermen Avho thought that one of the 
sounds lie uttered resembled that AA*ord. • 

It Avas all veiy Arell for the poor pxeople of 
the district to he hospitable toAvnrds the helpless 
cripple for a Avliile ; but it Avas difficult for them 
to earn a livelihood for themseWes ; and AAdien 
they felt that they could no longer be burdened 
Avith his support, they applied to the Poor Com-;, 
J^eservecl] ■ y \ July 21, 1900* 
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liiissioners to liave tlie -weiglit taken off tlieir 
shoulders. But the appeal -vvas in vain: the 
Oommissioixex^a did not see why they should take 
over the responsi bility ; ^ J eroine ’ did not belong 
to Bigby County. The aid of the legislature 
was then soughfcj and, pending investigation, it 
granted an allowance of one hundred and four 
dollars. That was ^Jerome’s’ first eoimection with 
the Blue-books of the province ; and from that 
time to the present his name has regularly a^x- 
peared on the pages of ‘ Financial Beturns for 
investigation unravelled nothing of the mystery, 
and the legislature has continued the grant from 
year to year ever since. 

Before the advent of the railway, ^Jerome’ was 
an object of much interest to passengers by coach, 
who would observe him basking in the summer 
sun, and would stoj) to see him and inquire into 
Iris case. But eventually they got so accustomed 
to the sight and to the story that they contented 
themselves with simply acknowledging him by a 
wave of the hand as they passed. A?ith the 
waning of interest and curiosity on the part of 
the public, together with the construction of tlie 
railway — which, unlike tlie old post-road, does not 
run near the shore of that locality— Merome ^ and 


his strange story are now almost forgotten except 
by tliose in the immediate iieiglihourliood of 
Saulnierville, on the shores of the hiy where he 
was landed, and where the women still adhere to 
the simple garb of the old Acadians, and the 
language spoken is that of the peasants of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany in the time of Louis 
Qiiatorze. 

‘Jerome,’ during the hot days of summer, still 
basks in the sun in front of the house vvliere he 
lives with a French- Acadim family, and in winter 
he huddles close beside the stove. He partakes of 
such food as is placed before him ; but he is still 
the same silent, morose pensoii that he was when 
iirst discovered on the beach forty-two years ago. 
He keeps by himself as much as possible, and 
simply passes his days much after the manner of 
the beasts of the field. For more than four 
decades his early history has been as impene- 
trable as was that of tlie Man with the Iron 
Mask ; and it is scarcely within the range of 
prohability that the veil will now be tom aside. 
‘ J eronie ’ is indeed a mystery, and in all likeli- 
hood he will go down to his grave without any 
one being able to even hazard a conjecture as to 
his identity. 


OITR L AD Y,.' 0 F D E L I YE'EA.N G'E.. 

^ GHAPTEB IX— AH INAETISTIC 



tlion, was the position : Made- 
moiselle was ill dire distress through 
her brotlier’s trouble, and was being 
urged or persuaded in various direc- 
tions by the interested parties ill 
the Ghfitean. Of these, the most 
dangerous, -probably — certainly the most ofFensive 
from my point of view — was Goloucl Lepard, 
If Boussers indiscreet words meant anything 
at all, they meant that Lepard knew all about 
the Gaston des Comptes affair, if indeed he 
had not actually taken a part in bringing it 
about Such knowledge, in the ])osses3ion of such 
a man, and with such an object in view as 
mademoiselle and her fortune, was a thing to l)e 
feared. The Ohiirch, as represented by the Alhe 
Pienfoy and the lady who had arrived the pre- 
vious day, might be trusted to tight valiantly for 
the prize they coveted ; and mademoiselle vais at 
all events siife in their 

The object of Boiisseks appearance on the scene 
eoulfl not imagine. 

'•'f- TanrM and myself were the only disinterested 
, parties' in this many-sided conflict ; we were prac- 
tically outsiders, and had no standing in the 
■ matfer beyond our keen desire to be of assistance 
/to; mademoiselle. I might perhaps even have 
taken excejition, had I been so inclined, to my 
own complete disinterestedness ; at all events, I 
had; but one wish, and that was for made- 


moiselle’s good, and I doubt if as much could 
have been said of any of the others. 

It was galling to be unable to do more than 
quietly wait and watch. However, as there was 
nothing else possible, I was fain to possess my 
soul in vsuch patience as I could muster, and hope- 
for some tiirii of events which might give ino 
an active hand in the game. 

hf can while the quiet life of the woods in 
Yaured’s comiiany was restful and enjoyable, and 
1 fished and smoked and accumpunied him on 
his patrols, ivatched the Chatean, and waited 
for the v'heel to turn. V'aurel and 1 went up 
to Mere Thibaud’s for dinner each night ; but 
Boiissel showed a natural lack of appreciation of 
our company, and generally managed to dine 
before or after us. If by chance we overlapped 
one another at table, he nodded coldly to me, 
took no notice of Yaurel, and kept as much space 
between himself and us as possible. W]iy he kept 
hanging about was quite beyond lus. More than 
once we caught a distant sight of him wandering 
about the woods, and more than once we were 
aroused in the night by angry demonstrations on 
the part of Boulot, who henrd or dreamt of in- 
truders. More than once I warned Yaurel to keep 
a sharp eye all alxnit him, for I distrusted the 
artist entirely, and he dkl not strike me as at all 
the kind of man to take a Idow without attempt- 
ing a blow in retium ; but Yaurel only laughed 
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in his big hearty way, and promised to crack M. 
Ilonssel across his knee with one hand if he only 
ga,ve liiin the chance. 

It happened, however, that one day after break- 
fast we found ourselves entirely out of tobacco, 
and Boiilot and I strolled up to the shop in the 
\111age for a supply of such as they had. Boulot 
never missed an oi)portunity of a village ramhle 
with me, since his master objected to his 
going alone. It afforded him the double pleasure 
of scaring all the children he met, and of getting 
away from the sight and smell of the water for 
a brief space ; and the massive and imperturbable 
gravitj' with -udiich lie trotted along, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, scatter- 
ing the women and children without ever deigning 
to cast a look upon them, always amused me 
greatly. We delighted the old dame’s heart by 
carrying off all her ininiite stock of really 
smokable stuff, and resumed our triumj)liant pro- 
gress .thro ngli. the village. 

We strolled quietly along till we reached the 
top of the path that led down through the trees 
to the river, and commenced the descent, our 
feet making no sound on the carpet of fallen 
leaves. Boulot trotted on in front, and as he 
rounded the corner of the house I saw his ears 
stand suddenly iqnaght, and he Ijristled all over. 
1 heard a heavy splash in the water, and a sur- 
prised yell cut off' short in the middle, Boulot’s 
short tail stiffened like an iron sj>ike, the stout 
hind-legs spurned the earth, ami he launched 
himself at something in front. I got round jhist 
in time to see him fasten on Roussers throat with 
a muffled ho’iv'l, then dog and man went oA^er back- 
wards into the water, and Bonlot gave a disgusted 
snort as they went under. A doxen feet farther 
out Vaurei rose with a choking cry and began 
thrashing the water helplessly Avith his one arm ; 
fuid as I saw he was like to droAvn, I leaped 
in and made my Avay to him, leaving Boulot and 
Eoussel to settle their quarrel as best they could. 

Vaurei grabljed me spasmodically, and I shouted 
into his ear, ‘Lie still. You’re all right. I can 
SAviui like a ffvsii. Let go, man, or you’ll droAsm 
both of us.’ 

I got him by the back of the neck at last, and 
held his head aboA^e Avater, then swam Avitli the 
current and gradiuilly edged him in to the bank, 
and at last our feet touched bottom and Ave 
crawled ashore. Yaurel sat coughing and choking 
Avith the Avater he had sAvalloAved, AAdiile I looked 
anxiously for the other tAvo, and x->i'esently dowi- 
stream in the direction of the Aveir I saw a black 
object rolling helxDlessly along : it Avas Master 
bloLilot or his body. Of Roussel I could see 
nothing. I sped along the bank. If there Avas 
any spark of life in the old dog, he Avoiild have 
BO chance if the undertow got hold of him. I 
got beloAA^ Boulot, and swam out and managed to 
lay hold of him just in time. He seemed to he 
dead, but I dragged him ashore. While I sat 


panting on the hank I held him upside doAvn, 
pressed the Avater out of him, Avorked him like 
a pair of bellows, and blew the water out of 
his nose. Tliere Avere x^ieces of a collar and 
necktie between his teeth, and I could not get 
them out. I worked away on ffrst-aid lines, for 
I Avas loath to let the pluclry old fellow slip 
aAvay if there a\us any X-»ossible hox^e of his re- 
coA'ery. I made another attempt to x^i-dl the 
plunder from betw^een his teeth, and Avas at 
lengRi cheered by a viedous snap after a bit of 
the tie as I tore it away. Then he opened one 
eye, heaved a big sigh, and sneezed ; and A\dien 
I ]Aut him on to his feet lie lay doAVii and Avas 
A^ery sick. I Jet him cough the Avater out till he 
could coiigJi no more, and then picked him iix^, . 

snuffling and snorting, and carried him home in 
my arms. 

Vaurei Avas lying on the banlc Arliere we 
Janded, still coughing Avater he had ' 

SAvalloAved. 

‘Dead!’ he asked as I came up Avith Boulot. 

‘No, he’s coming round; but it was a pretty 
close shave.’ 

‘ What Avas it ? YBiat happened 2 ’ 

‘ Do you really mean to say you don’t know 2 ’ 

I asked. 

‘ I knoAV nothing. I had tliroAWi out a line to 
X)ass the time, and Avas sitting on my heels ' 

Avatching it, Avlien an earthquake struck me in, 
the T)ack, and tlien 1 seemed to be trying to 
swalloAv the river. Seems to me I must liUAm . ,/ . 
been dozing.’ 

‘It Avas that rascal Roussel. Boulot and 1 saw 
him heaA^e you into the water, hut we were too 
late to stop him. Boulot got him by the iliroai, 
and they tumbled in after you. I wonder Aviiere 
he’s got to. Have you seen anything of him?’ 

^Pestel No,’ he said, getting U]\ ‘I didn’t 
kiioAV he AAU-s there. Iffic miserable ! to sneak 
on a man like that. But if Boulot got his teeth ' ' 

in he ’s fuiislied ; and Imt for you, monsieur, 

Boulot and I sliould be ffnished too.’ He : ■ 

grix>ped my hand and shook it heartily. 

The miller in a Avliite blouse, with his face and 
beard thick Avith ilour-dust, came along the river- . 
bank Avith one of his men to ask Avliat the • ^ 

trouble had been ; and, on our telling him, sent ‘ * ' ' ; ; ' 
off his man to the Aullage to infoiin M. Jitliot 
the gendarme, so that everything might ■ be 121 
order. Then he Imrriecl back to shut down one, 
of his shiice-gates Avhich had been ox>en, so that, , . ' 

if the body of the artist had not yet got through, . ' 

it might be the more easily fomrd. 

Presently Jiiliot came majestically doAvn-the 
AVOod-x)ath Avitli half the village at his heels. It ‘ ' 
Avas cAddent that ho did not “ often got such a -; .’■I' , 

chance as this of distinguishing himself, and he 

made the most of it. He questioned us inagis- \. - ' > 

terially and made notes in his pocket-book. = He • ^ ‘ ‘ 

looked at Boulot, who vras lying on my bed, the,., Y... ? 

centre of a widening damx> sx>ot. But Boldest 
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liad had too iimch ^valer to take any interest in 
gendarmes. He only Avrinkled ni) his hiws and 
his nose and snuffled disgustedly and curled him- 
self tip the tighteiv and Juliot decided not to 
l^ress inyestigations in that quarter. 

Then a party crossed in the pmit to the otlier 
hank} and we all set off ydth sticks and ])oles to 
search for the body. But it was not to he found ; 
and after poking and rooting above the weir for 
more than an hour, the searchers streamed away 
dotvii the river in a long straggling tail, and in 
time came straggling hack as empty as they went. 

Mere Thihaud had a full house that night, and 
nothing was talked of hut the crazy artist’s 
attempt on Prudent Vaurel. Boulot sat under his 
master’s chair and received the distant homage of 
the villagers with dignified contempt, sneezing 
and snuffling at intervals as though the recollec- 
tion of his cold plunge was still heavy on him. 

The villagers decided that the artist was un- 
doubtedly dead, and that it served him right. 
The body would rise in tiuie, and that would be 
the cud of it. They had never liked him. He 
was too stuck-up, and treated them as if they 
were dirt, 

M. Juliot, as the representative of law and 
order, was in great form and very much in 
evidence. He condescended to take coffee and 
fine cognac with us, and discussed the case didac- 
tically. He was of 02 >inion that sometliing ought 
to be done, and was half-inclined to think that, 
failing the prosecution of Roussel — fur the liest of 


reasons — for assaulting Taiivel, Boulot ought to 
ha proceeded against in some way or other for 
assaulting Roussel. It was iiisufierable that the 
wdiole village should be terrorised by the great 
animal. ^MHiy, it was only a week or two since 
lie killed the sheep-dog up) at La Gai'aye, and 
next week it might be any one of them. 
Bieu ! yes, it might be me myself, Jnliot of the 
gendarmerie.’ 

‘All right, yon take Mm along, Jnliot, nij 
friend,’ said Yanrel complacently, ‘Here he is, 
quiet as a lamb ; just take him right along and 
lock him uj), and God help you in tlie doing of 
it, for nolmdy else will, and you’ll want all the 
help you can get’ 

‘It’s a veritable devil,’ said Juliot, looking 
askance at Boulot, but not offering to toiicli him. 
‘lYlien he’s killed somebody else, M. Yaurel, 
yon ’ll regret it ; but then it ’ll be too late.’ 

‘You leave Boulot alone, Juliot, and Boulot 
will leave you alone. If that fool of a sheep-dog 
hadn’t fionni at him he ’d have been alive now ; 
and if the crazy artist hadn’t flown at me he’d 
have been alive now. It’s just a bit dangerous to 
touch eitlier of us— isn’t it, old boy?’ said Boulot’s 
master^ pulling one of liis ears till his great white 
fangs showed and made the crowd shiver. 

M. Juliot heljied himself to sonic more cognac, 
and ex2)res3ed his feelings in a loud ‘JiA, hieuB 
which no doubt covercad many unexqiressed 
thoughts on the snlqect, and then relapsed into: 
silence punfoxxiid if not eloquent. 


OEANG-E-OULTIIEE IF 8 0ETH CALIFOEFIA. 


By I). Wingate. 



]] HE culture of the orange-tree has 
greatly increased in South Oalifoniia 
within the last few years, despite 
the many difficulties the growers 
have had to contend with. Florida 
wa.$ once the largest orange-produc- 
ing State in the Union; Riverside, a county in 
South California, is now the largest orange-pro- 
ducing district in the world. Even Covina, a 
coinijaratively new orange-section, als<.) in South 
California, last season (1899) shipiped one hundred 
thousand boxes more than the whole State of 
Florida. Given suitable soil and pilenty of sun- 
shine, ixTigation and cultivation have done the 
.rest ; and the result to-day is thousands of acres 
;Of beautiful trees in bearing, averaging about a 
hundred trees to the acre. 

! The celebrated ‘seedless navel orange,’ first 
produced in Riverside, p^ractically gave South 
Oalifornia its world-mde reputation for orange- 
growing ; aild this orange has completely thrown 
into the shade other varieties— such as Il^Iediter- 
ranean sweet, Valencia, ruby and Malta bloods, 
MichaeFs, and' others less known. Growers 


have discovered that, for size, flavour, and steady 
bearing, no other orange can compete -with it. 

The first year of the orange-tree’s life in the 
orchard is a most critical p)enod in its existeiJce, 
because, it has ju.st been transplanted fimn the 
nursery, in which, during its growth for three or 
four years from the seed, it has been carefully 
ijui'tured, and is then worth from fifty cents to one 
dollar — that is, two to four sliilliugs. The young 
trees are planted in the orchard in rows accurately 
measured off, eighteen by twenty feet a])art. 

The lYashington navel orange-tree fruits the first 
year in the orchard, hut it is only said to be in 
beaiung the third year ; and from that time it 
must be fed and watered with the greatest care 
if, at the age of twelve years, it is to produce 
seven or eight hundred p^onnds of fruit. M.any 
of the most successful groves are of conip)aratiyely 
old growth, planted some twenty-two to twenty- 
five years ago ; but the health and productive- 
ness of these trees have been maintained by tluj 
generous exj^enditure of fertOisers—often amount- 
ing Lorn a ton to a ton and a half to the acre, 
consisting of guano with necessary proportion 
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of potash and sulphate of iron— and also the 
regular irrigation in suimner every thirty days, 
and by incessant cultivation or breaking up of 
the soil, which is so apt to become baked by the 
sun. In the first instance the virgin soil is 
extremely fertile, but it cannot be drawn upon year 
after year iritli impunity ; and the pioneers dis- 
covered this, to their loss, when the decadence 
of their orange-trees became evident. Young 
orchards pay while the soil is virgin ; but it is 
no economy to spare either water or manure after 
tlie first year or two of bearing, if the orchardisfc 
wishes his trees to maintain their productiveness. 
Some growers state that slight blemishes on oranges 
denote too rich feeding of the trees ; but I believe 
this opinion is lield only by a minority. 

Til e grower has x^i’^'^cti.cally nothing further to 
do with the oranges after they leave his orchard; 
the sorting, cleaning, grading, and final packing 
for the market are in the hands of the associa- 
tion packing-houses — -unless, of course, the grower 
liiinself has been able to establish a brand and a 
packing-house of his own. Usually the grower is 
supplied with boxes by tlie association, and into 
them the oranges are loosely packed by his pickers, 
piled up on wagons, and taken into the packing- 
house. There the teamster receives a cheqiie or 
credit note for the owner, and these are kept three 
or four months, and used to clieck the amount 
then receivable from the association. The price 
depends upon the kind of season, and also upon 
the grade of orange, and runs from about ninety 
cents or one dollar up to two dollars fifty cents 
a box, the average being one dollar fifteen 
cents.. 

The livst process at the packing-house is to 
weigh the fruit, and label it with the name of the 
owner, then put it aside for the brush ers. In 
large bouses the brushing is done by a machine ; 
in smaller houses by boys and girls, who use small 
hand-brushes. Generally the yjacking-machine is 
conveniently placed so that the oranges roll down 
an incline to the sorters’ table. Here imperfections 
only are noted, the q'^iick and critical eye of the 
sorter rapidly rejecting the ‘culls,’ as they are 
called — namely, those oranges even slightly dis- 
coloured or blemished. Great piles of these ‘ culls ’ 
may he seen in labelled bins ready to be sold 
to the peddler for ten, twenty- five, or even fifty 
cents a box ; if totally unsaleable they are returned 
to the owner, and scattered over the orchard and 
j>loughed in as a fertiliser. The next lu’ocess is 
that of grading, by which the oranges are sorted 
>;■ according to size. The grader is a somewhat 

v intricate machine. From the hopper at one end, 

tV; the oranges roll down an incline by the side of a 

' ■ revolving cylinder, along each side of which are 

, two long slits widening towards the bottom, each 

, ■ size falling through, its own special chute into a 

I- box below. The tliree grades of marketable oranges 


are the fancy, the choice, and the standard. After 
being graded, the oranges next come into the 



hands of the packers, who are marvellously dex- 
terous in their handling. They stand in front of 
the box to be packed, with the bin of oranges 
on the right and a hunch of tissue-paper wmppers 
oil the left. Swiftly the right hand takes an 
orange, simultaneously the left hand seizes a 
wraj)per, a sound of crumpled papier, and— -hey, 
presto !— the orange is in the box. The last 
layer is left slightly protruding above the side of 
the box ; over this are nailed three or four thin 
laths, with a space between so that the air may 
have free access ; and from the nailer the box 
goes direct to the railroad - car. Many houses 
liave a siding to the warehouse door. About 
three hundred and sixty-one boxes, weighing thir- 
teen tons, are piled carefully into a car ; the car 
is then sealed up, ventilators only being open ; a 
large ticket is tacked to the side do tell where the 
fruit came from ; and at last the oranges are ready 
for the sw'ift freight- train to carry them eastward. 

The packing-houses are extremely interesting, 
and in many instances have cost from ten ihoii- 
sand dollars to iif teen thousand dollars each, being 
equipx^ed with the latest machinery, run by elec- 
tricity, gasoline, or steam-power. 

Quoting from the Annual Midwinter Humber 
of the Los Angdes Times: ‘Last spring the 
assessment returned 2,072,417 bearing orange-trees 
and 1,227,397 trees in their first year’s growth. 
Tliese citrus-trees produced in. 1897, in car-loads 
of 336 boxes each, 75.50 ; 15,152 car-loads in 
1898, and 10,350 car-loads in 1809, The value of 
the output of 1899 is given by the Chamber of 
Co.mmerce as 7,000,000 dollars.’ 

Lemons are always included in tlieso assessments, 
as the railroad lines make no diftcrence between 
tlie two shipments when reporting for the trade ; 
as a rule the shipment of oranges is nearly double 
that of lemons. To the uninitiated there is little 
diflerence at a first glance between, an orange 
orchard and a lemon orchard : tliere is the same 
precision in planting, the same glossy leaves, the - 
same fragrant white blossom ; hut, unlike the 
orange, rarely does one see the lemon in its 
yellow rind, for it is p.icked green, and thus the 
tree is divested of its heanty, for the green lemon 
is an insigiiiiicaiit object. Latterly the orange, 
owing to the rivalry among the growers to lie the 
first to ship oranges from California, lias been 
gathered unripe ; but these early shipments have 
brought so little profit to the growers that the 
fruit is generally allowed to remain three months 
longer until it is ripe and luscious for the table. 
Lemons are picked every month in the year ; ,, 
while oranges blossom in April, and the fruit ; ■ 
ripens and is shipped from December of that*/'; 
year to June of the following year. 

As yet nothing has l)een done to utilise the” ' : 
large number of ‘culls;’ but, as in France and ' 
Italy, manufactories will, no doubt, be started to 
obtain acids and essential oils from these ‘culls’ 
when the enormous water-power available in the 
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mouiitfiins, at wliose feet so many orcliards lie, 
has been fully developed. 

Many difficulties have been encountered in tlie 
orange-culture of South. California, of which not 
the least has been the white scale, an insect pest 
wliich threatened at one time the entire destruction 
of the orchards. Hundreds of acres were ruined ; 
the trees seemed to be covered with snow, so 
greatly infected had they become. The climax 
was reached in 1888^89, when meetings were held 
by the gxwers, and the idea was mooted that 
some parasitic insect, should be found to wage 
■war upon this white scale. Half-a-dozen ladybird 
beetles were imported from Australia by the 
Agricultural Department, and liberated in an 
orchard; and in about a year the white scale 
totally disaixpeared. Other scales have caused 
trouble, hut to no great extent. Fumigation is 
successfully resorted to, each tree being covered 
■with a tent, inside which is liberated cyanogen 
gas. The fumigation is done at night to prevent 
decompovsition of the fumes by the sunlight. It 
is a curious sight to see a whole orchard enveloped 
in these coverings, like a huge encampment on a 
field of battle. Frost, too, is an always expected 
danger, but is not experienced to the same extent 
as by the Florida growers, and frequently two or 
three years will pass without any damage being 
done. Wind is almost as great an enemy as frost, 
for the waving of the branches causes friction 


between the leaves and the oranges, the latter 
being more or less scarred thereby. Great loss, 
too, is caused by the windfalls, hundreds of 
omnges being lost to the grower before they have 
come to perfection. Frost, however, may be con- 
sidered an insidious enemy, and ; on tliat account 
is more difficult to hglit, for its effiects are not 
immediately apparent ; instances have oceuiTed in 
which the oranges have actually been shipped 
eastwards in good condition even to the eye of 
the grower and the packer, only to be declared 
unsaleable, as, on being cut open, the pulp was 
found almost rotten. An experiment to olBoate 
the action of wind and frost has been tried^ — to 
house the trees collectively under one imniense 
framework of wooden laths so placed at intervals 
as to admit sunlight and air, but sufficient to 
break the force of the wind. This scheme lias 
been carried out successf ully on the Everest Ranclie, 
Riverside County, with such good results that the 
production of seventeen acres thus covered in has 
far exceeded that of any previous year. The more 
common expedient is to plant eucalyptns-trees in 
long rows across the general (.lirection of the wind, 
thus forming a breakwind, mucli in the same way 
as the tea and coiiee plants in Ceylon are proted.etl. 

all drawliaeks, orangt^.-growing 
is a pleasant a-nd lucrative occupation, es})ecia]iy 
wlieii carried on in such a health -giving and 
equable climate as that of South California. 
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E III'V'- 


■ |QEE than three months had passed 
V away, and the shapely hull of the 
Mahina was eigliteen inches deeper 
i! in the water than when she first 
anchored in the lagoon. During 
all this time tine weather hud pre- 
vailed, and the boats had l)eeri constantly at work ; 
the crews, however, being given plenty of liberty 
to rest and refresh themselves, by wandering 
about the nearer •islanda—fishiug, pig-liuiitiug, 
and bird-catching, or lying about, smoking or 
sleeping day or niglit, upon the matted iloors of 
the houses of the little native village nestling 
under the grove of breadfruit-trees. In the hold 
of the brig tier upon tier of cases packed tightly 
■with shell were firmly stowed for the voyage to 
Singapore— shell worth over eight thoi.isand pounds ; 
attd * night after night Rawlings would turn out 
the pearls upon the scarlet table-cloth in the 
: eabin, and discuss their value with Barry and the 
’ other two officers, 

' ' thousand pounds, you say, Mr Barry, ^ said 
the captain, rolling the gleaming iridescent things 
' softly to and fro with his small, shapely brown 
hand, whilst- the Greek drew deep sighs of plea- 
;mire $a he watched, * 


^ At least that, sir, I answered Barry, puffing at 
Ms pipe. ‘ I have given you the lowest estimaie of 
their value. If they bring, nine thousand I sliall 
not be surprised. As for the little l^ox of seed- 
pearls — they don’t amount to mucli ; the wliole lot 
will not sell for more than a few luinclred p<.muds.’ 

^Poor Tracey!’ said Rawlings thoughtfully. 
must endeavour to ibid out by advertising in fJie 
London and colonial newspapers if he has any 
relatix'es. I slioiild like to aLupiaint them with 
his death, and send them all of wdiat would have 
been tlie poor fellow’s share, had he lived.’ 

Barry’s face never moved, but his right hand 
clenched tightly under his jumper ; for Mrs 
Tracey had told him that her husband had in- 
formed Rawlings all about his family, and about 
a quiet little village called East Dene, on the 
coast of Sussex, where he had been born. 

‘ It is very generous of you,’ said Barry stolidly ; 
^and if you can’t find out anything about his 
j)eo]fie, you may about those of his wife.’ 

‘ I shall do my veiy best in botli cases,’ replied 
Rawlings; Gfc will give me infinite pleasure to 
discover either his or liis wife’s relatives.’ 

‘ Did he leave no letters or papers which ‘would 
give you a clue^’ asked Barry carelessly.. 
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‘Absolutely notltiiig ; and altliougli we were 
on tlie most intimate terms, lie never spoke of liis 
family ; neither did liis wife, poor little woman.’ 

Tlie mate rose slowly from liis seat. ‘Good- 
niglit all. I ’ni going ashore to turn in. I think 
another fortnight will see us a full ship.' 

Just as Barry liad taken his seat in the dinghy 
and the crew were about to push her off, Barradas 
came to the gangway. 

‘I’d like to go ashore with you, Mr Barry, if 
you don’t mind, and stretch my legs on the beach,’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered the mate coldly, as he 
hauled the boat alongside the ladder again. Bar- 
radas descended and took his seat beside him in 
silence. 

For many weeks past Barry had noticed that 
the second-mate had sought every opportunity 
l)ossi.ble to talk to him; but he had, while being 
perfectly civil to him, repulsed the man’s over- 
tures. On several occasions the Spaniard, when 
Barry was sleeping on hoard, had come into his 
superior ofiicer’s cabin under the ^Jea ot talking 
al>out matters connected with either the ship or 
the boats, and each time Barry had let liim see 
that he was not anxious for his company. In 
fact, he had had a hard struggle to conceal his 
aljhorrence for the man. For the sake of the 
great interests at stake he endured his visits, but 
gave him no encouragement to tallt about any- 
thing else than the ship’s business ; and then, with 
a curt ‘Good-night,’ the men would part, and 
Barradas would walk the main-deck muttering 
and communing to himself till dawn. Then he 
v'ould resume his daily -work with a sullen face 
and ill moody silence. 

The night was a])laze with the light of a 
glorious moon, floating in a sky of cloudless blue, 
as the two men stepped out of the boat and 
walked up to Barry’s native house. Barradas was 
])reathing quickly and heavily, and every now and 
tln^ri he would take a cpiick glance at the mate’s 
grave, impassible face. 

‘ Will you come ill and sit down for a few 
minutes F inquired Barry with cold civility. 

‘Fo, thank you;’ and as the Spaniard struck 
a match to light his pipe, Barry saw that his 
swarthy face showed ]>ale in the moonlight, and 
that his hand trembled. ‘I don’t want to keep 
you from your slee,p. You have had a hard da}'’s 
work ill the bouts, and I have done nothing.’ He 
waited for a moment or two, but Barry did not 
repeat his invitation. With his hands in his 
pockets, he was gazing upon the moonlit lagoon, 
apparently oblivious of his subordinate’s presence. 

‘I think I shall take a walk on the path run- 
ning along the outer lieach,’ said Barradas pre- 
sently, in an awkward, constrained niaimer. 

Barry nodded. ‘Just so. But there’s nothing 
inindi to see except the graves of two of the crew 
of a whale-ship who were buried at the end of 
this island about four or five years ago. If you 
follow that path you ’ll come to the place ^ in 


about half-an-hour. Don’t lose your way when 
you ’re coming back. I ’ll keep the boat ready for 
you to take you aboard again.’ 

Again Barradas looked at Imn as if lie would 
have liked to say something more; but Barry’s 
cold, set, and repellent face forbade it. 

‘Well, I think I’ll go that far, anyway,’ said 
the Spaniard ; and tlien he added nervously, ’with 
a half -appealing look to the chief-officer : ‘ I sup- 
pose you’re too tired for a yarn and a smoke?’ 

‘I am,’ replied Barry, wdth studied coolness 
and without moving liis face. 

The second-nifite raised his dark and gloomy 
eyes and looked at him furtively ; tlien, with 
something like a sigh, he turned quickly 
and walked along the winding path that, tlirougli 
the jacMruit-grove, led to the next island. 

Barry turned and watched him ; and presently 
Velo, strii)])ed to the waist, came out of the hut 
and stood beside his officer. 

‘Shall I follow him?’ he asked in the Samoan 
language. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Barry quickly in the same tongue, 
‘follow him and see where he goeth. There may 
be some mischief doing ; for this man hath for 
many days tried to thrust himself upon me. It 
may be that 'we have been betrayed. But stay, 
Yelo ; I ■will come with thee.’ 

Entering the house, he threw off his canvas 
shoes, belted his Colt’s revolver round his waist, 
and in a few minutes he and Yelo were follow- 
ing in the track of the Spaniard, Every now 
and then they caught a glimpse of him in the 
bright and dazzling moonlight, as ho trudged 
steadily along the ■white sandy path. Once he 
sat dotvn on the l)ole of a fallen coco-palm, leant 
his chin upon his hands, and .seemed lost in 
thought. Then he rose again and set off; at a 
rapid walk. 

At the north end of the little island he came 
to a stop, for farther progress ■was barred hy the 
wide channel separating Ujilong from the next 
island ; the tide was flowing, and the comiecting 
reef was covered with three feet of water. He 
stood a -while, looking about him, and then turned 
toward a cleared space among the coco-palms, 
where a low square enclosure formed of loosely 
piled blocks of coral stood clearly out in the 
moonlight ; in the centre of the scLiuire were two 
graves, one of which had at its head a cross, 
roughly hewui from a slab of coral stone. - , , 

The Spaniard leant vdth folded arms upon the 
■wall, and for some minutes intently regarded the 
emblem of Christianity ; then, stepping over the 
wall, he -walked up to the graves, took off his 
cap, and knelt beside the cross, bending Ms head 
reverently before it. Y' ■ Y ' 'V 

Hidden behind the boles of the coco-palms, Barry 
and Yelo watched and listened; for now and then 
a soh would esaipe from the man aa lie 
and made the sign of the cross. Suddenly j he' 
laid himself dowui upon the grave, placed his onfc- 
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spread liands upon the foot of the stone, and the 
listeners heard liini weeping. 

^Mother of Christ, and Jesu Most Merciful, 
forgive me mj he cried, rising to his knees 
and clasping his hands. ‘ Here, before Thy cross, 
I plead for mercy. Holy and Blessed Virgin, 
help and save me, for no longer can I hear the 
guilt that is on my souU 

Again he bent his head rand prayed silently ; 
then he rose, put on his cap, stepped over the 
low wall, and set off almost at a run towards the 
village. Barry and Velo followed him till lie 
reached their house. Here, for a moment or two, 
he stood before , the entrance as if in doubt. He 
then went inside and called ; 

‘Where are you, Mr Barry?’ 

‘ Here,’ said Barry, as he stepped inside. ‘ What 
is the matter, Barradas? You look ill. Sit 
down.’ 

‘Yes, I will sit down, for I have something to 
tell you — ^something that I should have told you 
long ago. I will make a clean breast of it all 
— before I go mad. Mr Barry, your life is 
ill danger. Eawlings and the Greek mean to 
murder you before the brig reaches Singapore.’ 

Barry drew an empty case up to the rude table 
and sat down. 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ he said quietlj. ‘Bow, tell 
me, before you go any fuither, the true story of 
Tracey’s death.’ 

‘As God is niy witness, I will tell you all — 
all, Tracey was not mate ; he was captain and 
owner.’ 

‘ I know all that — have known it for some time ; 
hut I want to know how he died.’ 

‘Bawiings shot him. One day Tracey came on 
board unexpectedly, and found him in his cabin 
making a tracing of a chart of this lagoon. I 
heard them <piarrelling, and then heard a shot. 
Wlien I ran below, Tracey was dead. Rawlings 
had shot him through the head. That was two 
days before you came on board.’ 

‘You had better go on board now,’ Barry said 
to Barradas half 'Un- hour latex. ‘ I will trust you 
to help me to undo some of the wrong yon liave 
done and lie held out his hand. 


CHAFTm IX.~~PRE3?AEmC4 FOE a:HE ‘ Limi3 ; 
CELEBRATION.’ 

AY after day the work of gathering its 
hidden wealth from the bottom of the 
lagoon went on. Once in every week 
Barry managed to communicate with 
Mrs 'Tracey personally or by letter, telling her 
how matters w’-ere progressing and asking her to 
be patient. 

‘In a week or two,’ he wrote, ‘we shall have 
possession of the brig— without bloodshed, I hope. 
Kow that Barradas is with us, I feel less anxiety. 


Whether they suspect him or not we cannot tell; 
hut the steward said that they (Rawlings and the 
Greek) certainly have a secret iinderstandiiig of 
some sort conceriiing Barradas, He believes they 
have planned to murder him as they first planned 
to disj^ose of me. They are closely watched, not 
only by the steward, but by Barradas himself, 
who plays his part of the ‘‘good comrade’’ well. 
Heaven forgive the man for his past crimes, for 
he is, I know, deeply penitent. Your supposed 
death weighs lieavily on his iiiiiid ; but he must 
not know anything more than he does at present. 
I fear the joy of knowing you are alive would 
he too much for his excitable, impassioned nature. 
He would be unable to restrain hmiBelf.’ 

Barry received an answer in a day or two, 
telling him that she too had made good progress 
down at Tehuan. 

‘ We have (juite forty tons of beautiful shell 
here now, either cleaned or rotting-out at various 
places on tlie beach. Last week the people told 
me that the)’ were diving three miles from hc.ve, 
and could see the hrig\s masts quite distinctly. 
I warned them to be careful. As for the pearls, 
I am afraid I must show them to you after 
all; I am tired of looking at them by myself. 
There are over sixty , now for the necklace, 
nearly every one of wliicli is a perfect mate}]. 
I have them apart from the others in a box uf 
soft white ivood, which Pane made for me, and I 
have called tlie box “ Rose Maynard’s Dot.” 

‘Now I must tell you some other news. Yes- 
terday two ships were seen a long, long way off 
to the westward. I have no doubt but they are 
tlie first of the sperm- whalers making south again 
towards New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 
We are sure to see several more ; and if any of 
them comes within eight or ten miles I could 
liave a letter sent ofl’ for you— it would perliaps 
get to Sydney long before the Malima; and just 
imagine how delighted mmc one would be to hear 
from you.’ 

So Barry wrote two long letters, one to Hose 
and one to Watson, telling them both that lie 
hoxied to see them in less than six numthB. To 
Watson he told the whole of the strange, tragedy 
of the Mahina, and of the marvellous escape of 
Mrs Tracey, adding in coiielusion,:: 

‘Do not tell Miss Maynard all these horrors. 
They would cause her intense anxiety ; and I 
liave only said that Mrs Tracey’s husband is 
dead, and that she is returning to B)'dney in 
the brig. I am in hojies we may nm ac-ross a 
man-of-war ; if so I can get rid of these gallows- 
birds for a time, at any rate, before the)' are 
brought to trial. Good-bye, and good luck.’ 

He sent the letters down to Tebnan by A^elo 
that night, and then work went on with renewed 
energy — Barry with the boats, Rawlings and the 
Cheek amid the stench of the decaying oysters 
on the sandbank ; and Barradas, silent, grim, and 
determined, attended to tlie Indg, and liegaii to 
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prepare lier for sea again, assisted by tlie four 
wliite seamen. 

Tlien came the time when the divers ceased 
from work, and the last boatloads of shell were 
landed on the idet, for the little brig had as 
much stowed in her hold as she could carry with 
safety, and was deeper in tlie water than she had 
ever been since the day she was launched. 

That evening, whilst Eawiings and the hoat- 
swaiii were ashoi’e at the village bathing in fresh, 
water from a native well, Barradas and the 
steward were quietly at work in the trade-room 
opening a case of Snider carbines, quickly cleaii- 
i.ng and oiling the breeches, and then passing 
them, with an ample supply of cartridges, into 
the eager hands of Joe and Yelo, by whom they 
were carried into the fo’c’sle and given to those 
others of the crew then on board. Each man 
received Ids weapon in silence and hid it under 
tlie mats of his bunk. 

‘When is it to be, YeloT asked one of the 
divers. 

‘It may be to-night,’ replied the Samoan. ‘Be 
ye ready when the time comes.’ 

He turning to the trade-room, the empty case 
was nailed up again, and another full one lifted 
on top of it. In the inain cabin itself there was 
a stand of twenty riiles with cutlasses ; Imi these 
were not disturbed for the time, as the absence 
of even one wmuld most likely be noticed by 
Bawlings. 

After they had finished their bath the captain 
and Paul, carrying their towels in their liandsy 
strolled up to Barry’s house. He had just lit his 
lamp, and, with a native sailor helping him, was 
packing ap his traps, for this was his last night 
on shore. 

‘ Ah I x>uttiug your house in order, Barry 1 ’ 
said Rawlings blandly. 

‘Yes; just straightening up a bit, and getting 
my gear ready to l.>e taken on board,’ he replied. 

‘We must have a little bit of a celebration 
to-nigbt, I think,’ resumed Rawlings, ‘and let the 
men iiave a dual fling too. They have worked 
splendidly under jmur management ; and our 
success is largely due to you.’ 

Barry nodded. ‘ Yes ; they ’ve Avorked very Avell 
indeed ; and I think Ave might have a bit of a 
celebration, as you suggest. Let us say to-morroAV 
night — I’m a bit too tired to-night — and at day- 
light I’ll start oil AAUth Yelo and shoot a couple 
of pigs for the men. They ’ll thinlc a lot of that.’ 

‘ Quite so 1 A first-rate idea, Hr Barry. They 
can have the Avdiole day and night to themselves.’ 
Then, after a pause, he began to discuss Avith his 
officer the pirobabilities of the future — the return 
of the Maliina and the establishment of a per- 
manent pearling station on the lagoon. 

Barry listened, now and then making a sugges- 
tion of his OAvn, for AAhicli, as usual, Rawlings 
thanked Iiiin effusWely. 



‘And you think, Mr Barry, that tliis lagoon 
can be fished for many years?’ he inquired. 

‘Certain. It Avould take us four or five yeai's 

as we have been umrking, Aviihoiit touching tlie 

deep-Avater patches. The bottom of this lagoon 
is paA'ed Avith shell. Theim are hundreds of 
thousands of AA^orth of shell in it yet, 

let alone the pearls.’ 

The Greek’s greedy eyes lit up aud his AAdiite 
teeth set. ‘Ah! ah! ah!’ he said, pantiiigly. 

‘ Well, shall have our celebration to-niorroAV' 
night, Mr Barry,’ said RaAvlings genially. 

‘ Yes, Are shall Avind up everything by a good 
time to-iiiorroAA^ night,’ ansAA^ored the mate Avitli ; 

unusual AA’arnith, as, after some further talk, he ■ 

AA'alked doAAui to the boat and Aveiit off on board 
AAuth the otlicrs. 

Just before .supper Barry strolled along the 
main-deck. Barradas Avas in the Avaist, leaning 
over the bulw'arks, smoking, and AA-atching the 
moATineiits of some large fish in the ]>liosphor- 
escent Arater. Barradas rai.sed his head as the 
mate came near, and looked at him iiKpiiriiigly. 

‘Not to-night,’ said Barry in a Ioav voice as he 
pas.sed ; ‘but is eAwy thing ready?’ 

The second-mate nodded. 

‘Let the men go ashore if they Avish.’ 

‘^Ye could do it now" — easily,’ ninttered Bar- 
radas as the mate again passed him. 

‘ No,’ said Barry qAiickly ; ‘ to-inorroAv night aaoII 
be best. I have something on shore Avhicli must 
be attended to. But I’ll be back early in the 
afternoon.’ 

As soon as supper AA^as over Barry turned in, 
telling the .stcAvard to call him at daylight. 

RaAAdings and the others sat Aip lute ; but their 
talk did not disturb him, for he Avas really tired, 
and meant to get a good night’s rest, to tit him 
for the AAmdc he had in hand on the folloAAung 
day and night. 

At daylight he Avas aroused, and after a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit he and Yelo, each carrying a 
ritie, set out in the dinghy, A\uth tAA'o hands in 
her, toAvards one of the islands on the north side ' : ' 
of the lagoon. Here, in full ykw of tliose on 
board tlie brig, they drew the boat up on the 
beach, leaving the tAvo natii^e sailors with her, 
and then struck off into the palm-grove, AA’alking , : 

.steadily on till they reached the centre of the ’ , 
island. Here, lying or .sitting about under tlie 
trees, Avere the Avhole population of Tehuan, with • 

Mrs Tracey in their midst. 

All the men Avere armed with spears and clubs, ' 
and some AA^ere clothed from head to foot in Y ■ 

armour of coco -nut fibre ; they all sprang to / " • 
their feet Avith a babble of excitement as the .W- 
Avhite man drcAA^ near ; but at a sign from Mrs ' ' ■ : 

Tracey they at once stilled their voices and, sat 
quietly doAAm again. . * 

Mr.s Tracey, noAv thoroughly recoA^ered from her ‘ \ . 
accident, and her cheeks Hushed Avith excitement, ! 
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she heckoiied tlie expectant natives to gather 
round her, and spoke to tlieni in their own 
tongiie. 

‘To-niorrow night, iny friends, all will be well. 
This white man is my good friend, and will re- 
store to me my husband’s hdhiike (ship), and ye 
shall see the two white men who murdered him 
and cast me into the sea, bound with links of 
iron, hand and foot. When that is done, then 
shall I give to every man of Tebuan a rifle, and 
as many bullets as he can carry, and live hundred 
sticks of tobacco ; and every -woman and child 
shall take whatever their eye desires — red and 
Hue cloth, and beads, and biscuit, and rice ; for 
ye have been my good friends — friends when I 
was sick and distressed and poor.’ 

A murmur of approval broke from the wild, 
savage-looking people ; and then, one by one, 
they came and shook hands with Barry, and 
quietly dispersed to fish and hunt, IMrs Tracey 
warning them not to show themseh’cs anywhere 
on the inner beach, for fear they might be seen, 
from the ship. 

Barry remained talking to Mrs Tracey for 
another hour or so, until Velo and some of the 
Tebuan men appeared carrying a large boar 
which they had shot. This -was at once sent olf 
to the boat, as well as four or live turtles which 
had been captured. 

^Good-bye till to-morrow night, then,’ said 
Barry, holding out his hand. ‘Now, rcmeml^er, 
when you see two fires on the south-east islet, 
you and your people can start. On the l^each 
you -will find our two whale-ljoats, with some of 
the hands awaiting you. They wdll bring you all 
on board without making any noise. You and 
these two yoimg ■^vomen cnn hide in the sail- 
room ; the men %Yill be taken care of by ‘7elo and 


the tragedy had at first moved him to tell 
Barradas the truth, if only out of pity. 

Very smart and clean diet the Maliina look as 
the dinghy ran alongside and Barr}' stepped on 
deck. Her newly -iDfiin ted sides shone snowq' 
wdiite in the bright tropic sun, and lier decks 
had been scrubbed and scrubbed again with soft 
2 )urnicc-stone till they -were as .smooth to the 
touch, as the breast of a sea-bird. Aloft, her 
brightly-scraped spars and carefully-t ended run- 
ning and standing gear matched her appearance 
below ; and even the cabins had been thoroughly 
overhauled and repainted. The t-wo large boats 
used daring the pearling operations yet hi}- astern ; 
for Barry, -who, as Mrs Tracey said, ‘ tliouglit of 
everything,’ had liis own reasons for delaying 
to hoist them inboard. ‘ Leave them till the 
last thing to-morrow morning,’ he suggested to 
Rawlings, ‘as the men are liaving liberty to- 
day.’ 

* You fellows must cook that pig and the turtle 
on shore,’ said Barry to some of the crew wdia 
■were leaiiiiig over the rail looking into the l)Gat ; 
‘we don’t want a dirty mess made on the decks 
now.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ responded Joe ; and one o£ the other 
■white seamen jumping into the dhigliy, followed 
at a sign from Velo l.^y two or three natives, she 
■was ]>u.shed oif from the side and rowed ashore 
wdth Velo in charge, '’fhe two whale-boats Were 
already on shore with some of the crew, and tlio 
nude brown-sldnne>I figures could i>e seen walk- 
ing a])out on the beach, or gaiheriug a last lot of 
coco-nuts for the voyage. At dark the dinghy 
returned, Velo being left to superintend the feast 
which the men were to eat on shore. 

Before then, and while it was still daydight 
and Ilawliiigs was below and the Grecdc on the 
poop, Barry and the secund-3nate wein standiug 
on the tO]>gallaiit fu’c’slc, looking up aud 
apparcntdy scrutini.sing the condition of tilings 
aloft. Barry was spea.kiug. 

‘Watch me to-nigfit when you see me rise 
from the table after siipjjcr is over. I’ll collar 
Rawlings, and joxi must tackle the Oivck. The 
steward will lie behind him to lielp Vtm ; luit 
you must see that he doesn’t get out his knife. 
He’s as strong as a biilialo. Don’t hurt liim if 
you can help it. I have leg-irons and handcuils 
all ready in iny bertJi, We’ll get all the help 
want in a few seconds— before either of them 
knows what has hap]}cned. Are you clear?’ 

Tlie Spaniard nodded his black head. ‘Tliank 
God it is so near ! ’ 

‘Keep your head clear, that’s all,’ muttered 
the mate, who saw the boatswain coming’ to^vai'ds 
them. Then he added in his natural voice, as he 
ran his eye up and dow'ii the fore-sta}, ‘Well, 
per hops so, Mr Barradas ; but give me wire any 
day fur standing-gear ; it ’s better in every way 
to set up, and looks neater.’ 

Then he went aft again and sat on the sky- 
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liglit smoking his ]iipe, now and then looking 
shorewards through tlie fast-gathering darkness. 
He had told Veto not to light the two signal- 
fires till it was quite dark. 

Presently Rawlings, dressed as usual in a natty, 
spotless white duck suit, and sinoking a cigar, 
came up from below. 

‘It's dark — isn't it?’ he said, as he took a 
few brisk turns up and down the poop, taking off 


his wide, soft hat of fah, leaf to let the cool 
night-hreeze play upon his head. As Rawlings 
walked past the light of the lantern hanging 
from the centre of the awning, just over tdie sky- 
light, and Barry noticed the clean-ciit, handsome 
fendures and calm, smiling face, he gunuid his 
teeth together, and thought of the Nemesis that 
in so sti’ange a way wms so soon to overtake the 
heartless little fiend. , 


EOOENTRIO TESTATORS. 



N one respect a rich man might well 
envy a pauper, and that is in the 
absence of resiionsibility which the 
latter must enjoy when his time 
comes to join the majority ; he has 
nothing to bequeath to others. The 
making of a v/ill is a very serious undertaking, 
for the right or wrong fulfilment of the duty 
may work much good or much mischief after the 
testator has gone to the dust from which he 
sprang. It is much to the credit of human 
nature that most wills, so far as we can judge 
from the contents of those published in the news- 
papers, are drawn with care and foresight. It is 
an unusual thing to find one which is absolutely 
unjust or resentful in character, just as it is 
happily exceptional to meet with a human being in 
civilised society who exhibits so very disagreeable 
traits. Such exceptions naturally attract attention, 
together with such wills as exhibit other pecu- 
liarities of temperament on the part of the testators. 
For obvious reasons it would be improper to re- 
mark upon testamentary documents of recent date ; 
but there can be no possible objection to reviewing 
some of the peculiarities of wdlls which were proved 
more than a century ago. 

Although most of us would regard the making of a 
will as a very solemn act, there have been frivolous 
individuals who have treated tlie matter with such 
light-lieartedness that they have actually written 
the document in rhyme. We should perhaps regard 
this as evidence of a sunny nature, ratlier than 
attribute it to any want of reverence or decorum. 
At least, so we should be inclineil to regard the 
following poetical effort of one John Hedges, who 
died at Finchley, near London, more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago ; 

This iifth: day of May, 

Being airy and gay, 

To hip not inclined, 

But of vigorous mind. 

And my body in health. 

I’ll dispose of my wealth, 

And of all I am to leave 
On this side the grave, 

To some one or other, 

I think, to my brother j 
But because I foresaw 
That my brothers-in-law, 


If I did not take care, - 

Would come in for a share, 

Which I no ways intended 

Till their manners -were mended — 

And of that, Q-od knows, there ’s no sign ; 

I therefore enjoin, . : 

And strictly command, 

As witness my hand, 

That nought I have got 

Be brought to hotch-pot j : , v . 

But I give and devise, 

xis much as in me lies, - ' 

To the son of iny mother, , : 

My own dear brother, ■ : V 

To have and to hold 
All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 
Of his brother, 

John Hedges. 

Another poetical will is that of W. Jaeketh 
who lived in Islington when that now thickly 
populated parish of London was a village separated 
from the Metropolis by many acres of smiling 
meadow-laud. It may perhaps be noted here, by 
those who are under the impression that a will is 
of necessity bound to be full of legal subtleties 
and repetitions, that both wills were proved and. 
remained unchallenged. Mr Jackett's will rims 
thus : 

I give and bequeath, 

When Pm laid underneath, 

To my two loving sisters most dear 
The whole of my store, . ■ v 

Were it twice as much more. 

Which God’s goodness has granted me here. 

And that no one may prevent 

■ '■ ■ ThiS'- my. will: and 'intent,,^ 

■ ■ 'Or occasion the least law ■ racket;'. . : : 

With a solemn appeal ' 

■ ■ I confirm, sign, and seal "■'■^^ ■ ■■;■■ • ‘y-;;'!- 

■ ■■ ■ , This .the : true .^act: y and; ^deed of : «H'.' Ar- 

WxLn. Jacms, 

It is a less pleasant task to quote wilk which 
seem to have been dictated by vindictiveness and 
malice ; unfortunately the, re arc many such on 
record. It is universally held that to strike .a 
luan -when he is down and ; powerless is, the height 
of cruelty and cowardice | -surely it is equally re- 
prehensible for a man to hound another through, i: 
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postliumous document, such as a will, when the 
writer will obviously be beyond reacli of retalia- 
tion. Some of these vindictive wills, we are sorry 
to say, aim at the widow of the testator, who 
takes this method of revenge on the defenceless 
woman whom he lias vowed to cherish and in’o- 
tect. ‘I give unto my wife, Mary Barley/ says 
one aliectioiiate spouse, ‘for 2 ->icking my 2 >ockets 
of sixty guineas, . . . the sum of one shilling.^ 

Even one who was called a ‘nobleman’ was not 
ashamed to carry on a contentious warfare with his 
helpmate beyond the grave, for we find in 1719 
the Earl of Stafford bequeathing ‘to the worst of 
women, wlio is guilty of all ills, the daugliter of 
Mr Grainonfe, a Frenchman, whom I have unfortu- 
nately married, five-and-furty brass halfpence, which 
wall buy her a pullet for her supper — a greater 
sum than her father can often make her; for I 
known when he had neither money nor credit 
for such a p^urpose, he being the worst of men 
and his wife the worst of women. Had I known 
their character I had never married their daughter, 
nor made myself unhappy.’ 

Another gentleman who washed his unfortunate 
p^artner in life to feel the weight of his dead 
hand was Charles Parker, a London bookseller. 
‘I give and bequeath to Elizabeth Parker’ — so 
runs the will— ‘the sum of fifty i}ouiuls, wdiom, 
through my foolish fondness, I made my wife, 
wdthout regard to family, fame, or fortune, and 
W'lio in return has not sparetl, most unjustly, to 
accuse me of every crime regarding human nature, 
save hi ghwiiy robbery.’ 

Stephen Swain did not aim liis parting sliot at 
hk wife — perhaps he had none — but he vented his 
sp>Ieeu on certain married acquaintances thus: ‘I 
give to John Abbott and Mary his wdfe the sum 
of sixpence each, to buy for each of them a halter, 
foi’ fear the sheriff’s should not be provided.’ 

The above is a neat -way of telling one’s friends 
to ‘go and be hanged/ and compares favourably 
with the laboured effusion wdiich follows — an ex- 
tract from the will of one J, A. Stow : ‘ I hereby 
direct my executors to lay out five guineas in 
purchase of a picture of the viper biting the 
benevoknt hand of the person wdio saved him 
from perilling in the snowq if the same can be 
bought for that money ; and that they do, in 
memory of me, present it to Edward Eearcroffi, 
Esq., a King’s Counsel, whereby he may have 
frequent opportunities of contemplating on it, and 
by a compjarison between that and liis own virtue 
be able to form a certain judgment, wliich is best 
and most p)rofitable, a grateful remombranee of 
past friendship and almost p'^arental regard or in- 
gratitude and insolence. This I direct to be pre- 
■ seated' to him in lieu of a legacy of three thou- 
sand pounds I had by a former will, now revoked 
•and burnt, left him.’ 

Mr David Davis, of Clapjham, bad also a neat 
■way. of firing a p^arting salute, as wdll be gleaned 
Jtom the following extract from his last wall ' 


and testament : ‘ I give and bequeath to ]\fary 
Davis, daughter of Peter Delaport, the sum of five 
shillings, wdiich is suhlcient for her to get drunk 
wdtli for the last time at my expense.’ 

Whatever pioor Slary Davis’s feelings miglit have 
been, the next victim to a remorseless wdll^^one 
Daniel Church — seems only to have Iiimself to 
thank for being cut oil with the piroverbial shil- 
ling. He had apparently been guilty of an act of 
petty larceny, which his father punished in that 
w\ay. The wdll says : ‘ I give and devise to my 
son Daniel Church only one sliilling ; and that is 
for him to hire a porter to carry aw'ay the next 
badge and frame lie steals.’ 

Joseph Dalky takes the opportunity afforded by 
his will of insulting his son-in-law^ in terms which 
doubtless had a pungency once, but wdiich are 
hardly comprehensible to the modern reader : ‘I 
give to my daughter Ann Spencer a guinea for 
a ring or any other bauble she may like better ; 
I give to the lout lier luisband one penny to buy 
him a lark wdiistle . . . and this legacy I give 
him as a mark of my u^ipireciatiDn of his p:^roivess 
and nice honour in drawdng Ids swmrd on me (at 
luy owm table), naked and unarmed as I w^as, and 
he well for titled wdth custard.’ 

A gruesome legacy is that of Philip Thicknesse : 
‘I leave my right hand, to be cut off’ after my 
deafcli, to my son ; and I desire it may be sent 
to him, in hopies that such a sight may remind 
him of his duty to Cod, after having .so long 
ubaudoned the duty he ow'ed to a father, who 
once affectionately loved him.’ 

Another father seems apparently to have begun 
bis wdll wdtli the determination of pmnishing an 
unruly son ; but, as the fairy stories say, all ends 
happily. We refer to the will of Richard Craw- 
shay, the founder of the famous Welsh ironworks. 
It runs thus : ‘ To my only .son, wdio never 
Vvould follow my advice, and has treated mo 
rudely in very many instances ; instead of mak- 
ing him my executor and residuary legatee (as 
till this day he was), I give liim one liniKlred 
thousand pounds/ 

Some testators exhibit a curious interest in the 
disposal of their eartldy remains, and those of 
limited means will often saddle tlieir surviving 
relatives wdth the great cost of removal and Imrial 
in some distant place or foreign country. Here 
is a will in wdiich the writer is most particular 
in the w^ay his dead body should be adorned. It 
is an extract from the wdll of George Appileby : 
‘My body*— after being dressed in flannel waist- 
coats instead of a shirt, an old surtout coat and 
breeches, wdthout lining or piockets, an old pair of 
stockings (shoes I shall wxuit none, having done 
wdth walking), and a wmrsled wdg, if one can: 
be got, I desire— may be buried in as pffain a 
manner as possible, wherever my wddow shall 
til ink piroper.’ 

Here again is a curious extract from the will 
of one Ed^vard Molyneu.x, who at the beginning 
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of this century was a wax and tallow chandler of 
atayfaii'j Lundon : ‘ I am sometimes accustomed 
t(j carry bank-notes in the fob of my breeches. 
Please to search the said breeches to see if there 
are anyd 

One John Baskervilie, of Birmingham, made an 
express condition as to the disposal of his body, 
as follows: ‘My further will and pleasure is, 
Mild I liereby declare, that the devise of all my 
goods and chattels, as above, is upon the express 
condition that my wife, in concert with my execu- 
tors, do cause my body to be buried in a conical 
building, in my own jiremises, heretofore used as 
a mill, which I have lately raised higher, and 
painted, and in a vault which I have prepared 
for it. This doubtless may appear a whim ; per- 
haps it is so; but it is a whim for many years 
resolved on, as I have a hearty contempt for all 
superstition,’ &c. 

Dr William Dunlop, one of the pioneers of the 
Canada Company, made a characteristic and amus- 
ing will : 

‘ In the name of God : Amen. 

‘I, William Dunlop, of Gairbraid, in the town- 
ship of Colborne, district of Huron, Western 
Canada, being in sound bealth of body, and my 
mind just as usual (which my friends who ilatter 
me say is no great shakes at the best of times), 
do make this my last will and testament, as 
follows: 

‘I leave the property of Gairbraid, and all 
other lands and property I may die possessed of, 
to my sisters Helen Boyle Story and Elizabeth 
P>oyle Dunlop ; the former because she is married 
to a minister whom (God help him I) she hen- 
peeks ; the latter because she is married to no- 
body, nor is she like to be, for she is an old 
snaid, and not luarketrife. ... I leave my silver 
tankard to the eldest son of old John, as tlie 
representative of the family. I would have left 
it to old John liimself, but he would melt it 
down to make temperance medals, and that would 
be sacrilege. However, I leave my big horn 
siiuO-box to him ; he can only make temj^erance 
horn-spoons of that. I leave my sister Jenny my 
Bible, the property formerly of my great-great- 
grandmother, Betliia Hamilton, of Woodhall ; and 
when she knows as much of the spirit of it as 
slie does of the letter she will be another guise 
Christian than slie is. I also leave my late 
brother’s watch to my brother Sandy, exhorting 
him at the same time to give up Wluggery, 
Radicalism, and all other sins that do most easily 
beset him. I leave my brother x\Ian iny big 
silver snuff-box, as I am informed he is rather a 
decent Christian, with a sw-ag-belly and a jolly 
face. I leave Parson Chevasse (Magg’s husband) 
the snuff-box I got from the Sarnia Militia, as a 
sinall token of my gratitude for the service he 
has done the family in taking a sister that no 
man of taste would have taken. I leave John 
‘Caddie a silver teapot, to the end that he Uiay 


drink tea therefrom to comfort him under the 
affliction of a slatternly wife. I leave my hooks 
to my brother Andrew, because he lias been so 
long a Jungley Wallah [bushman] that he may 
learn to read with them. I give my silver cup, 
with a sovereign in it, to my sister Janet Graham 
Dunlop, because she is an old maid and pious, 
and tlierefore will neces-sarily take to horning. 
And also my gi'auma’s snuir-mull, as it looks 
decent to see an old woman taking snuff.’ 

This will was duly signed, and an important 
codicil afteiuvards added, but in deference to a 
friend who doubted its validity he took advice 
on the subject The friend who examined it pro- 
nounced it eccentric, but not on that account 
illegal or informal. Plowever, his widow was 
often ill the law-courts afterwards, her motto 
being * We ’ll feclit it oot ! ’ 

Of a far more amiable, althongli often silly, 
kind are the wdlls which affect 'pet aiiimahs. We 
all know that affection for cats, dogs, and birds is 
often carried to an absurd pitch, and that peojile 
will sometimes lavish upon their furry or feathered 
friends luxuries which they would under no cir- 
cumstances give to their human acquaintances or 
relations. A. Mrs Hannah White, in 1798, left 
twenty-five pounds per annum to the inotlier of 
one of her servants for the maintenance of five 
cats during tlie course of tlieir natural lives ; five 
pounds being a very liberal provision for each 
pussy, as our readers will admit. But this lady, 
it should be observed, also left a thousand pounds 
each to two hosiDitals, legacies to her domestics, 
and the residue of her estate, which was con- 
siderable, to her doctor, or apothecary, as lie was 
called in those days. Her redatives appealed 
against the will ; and in the sequel tlie apothe- 
cary’s claim wiis struck out, but the other pro- 
visions— including the bequest to the cats — were 
confirmed. 

Another lady, Elizabeth Hunter, a wealthy 
spinster, was at great pains to provide for the 
future of a pet bird, as the following extract from, 
her will testifies : ‘ I give and bequeath to my 

beloved parrot, the faithful companion of twenty- 
five years, an annuity for its life of two hundred' 
guineas a year, to be paid lialf-yearly as long as* 
this beloved parrot lives. . . . And I do bequeath 
to Idrs Mary Dyer, widow, my foresaid parrot, 
with its annuity of two hundred guineas a 
year. . . , And I give to Mrs Mary Dyer the- 
power to will and bequeath my parrot and its* 
annuity to whomsoever she pileases, provided that, 
person is neither a servant nor a man ; it must 
be bequeathed to some respectable female. . . . 
And I also will and desire that twenty guineas . 
may be paid to Mrs Dyer directly on my death, to ^ 
be expended on a very high, long, and large cage 
for the aforesaid parrot ; it is also my will and 
desire that my parrot shall not be removed out . 
of England,’ 

There are' many persona who would' he glad- 
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euoiigli to acquire an income of two liundred 
guineas a. year upon sucli conditions, for tlie keep 
of the bird could luirdly cost as many pence. The 
anxiety that her pet should not fall into tlie 
hands of a man, possibly because it might learn 
to express itself in coarser terms than might be 
desirable, is very amusing, and seems to give us 
an insight into the testatrix^s personality wliich 
we should otherwise be without. It would be 
interesting to know the sequel uf this story— 
whether the inconsolable for the loss 


of its mistress, and %vas speedily rejdaced by a 
counterfeit so that the annuity should not lapse, 
or •whether it lived to a green old age. Possibly 
it may be alive now. It may, in fact, be that 
identical bird which we hear mimicking the cats, 
dogs, and street-cries of the neighbourhood as we 
write. Its speech is alternated with the most 
ear-splitting screeches, and we cannot conceive 
how any one can harbour such a nuisance— unless, 
indeed, our worthy neighbour be paid a liandsoiue 
annuity for doing so. 


GAS HIE RED. 

By AisBRKW Balfour, Author of Hy Strolce of Bwonl^ &c. 



HE lieutenant was but a boy, a 
pi’oduct of the English public school 
and of Saiadliurst, with an incipient 
moustache and a face wliich six 
months before had been fresh and 
ruddy as a fox -hunter’s at Christ- 
mas-tide. But the dreaded West Coast had done 
its work, in part at least ; and it was a haggard, 
weary, yellow visage ^vduch, until a pair of lield- 
glasses, swept the dull-green fringe of the relent- 
less bush, and then turned to the little garrison. 
The lieiiteiiaiit gave an order, pointed with Iiis 
linger, and from a looidiole in the stockade came 
a flash, a sharp report. As if in ansu'er to a 
suiiiiiions, a black shape sprang up from the 
edge of the forest cover, screamed wildly, and 
with eonvu,lsi^’’e tAvitchings pitched out into the 
open, rolled over and over, and lay still. 

* Ready, lads 1 ’ sang out their oiheer ; and the 
men of tlie frontier police prepared to do as they 
had done every day and many a night for the 
past six weeks. 

■ They were a dusky lot, in ragged uniforms, Avith 
cheek-liu'jnea Avhicli told a tale of AA’ant of food, 
parched lips Avhich were CAudence of the muddy, 
hrackish Avater that could scarcely moisten them 
and yet Avas all their comfort, and fierce Avild 
■eyes AAdiieh spoke to Avakeful nights and dread 
uncertainty. Day and night, night and day, had 
they AAntched and fought and suflered, and still 
the old flag drooped idly from its post in the 
simmering heat, and still they waited for relief 
with a. hope Avhich Avaued AAdtliin them. 

The lieutenant looked to his revolver, and AAuth 
lingers Avhich trembled a little rolled a thin 

■ cigarette and tried hard to muster up a cheery 
' smiled It was a sorry attempt, for liis nerves were 
' giving way, and there Avasthatin his blood Avhich 

saps -all joviality and makes the liver in very truth 
' aj seat of melancholy. There had been little loss 
in men, for the stockade was strong and liigh, 
,aini' Jead-coated stones and potdegs, though ugly 
' mi^ea,. ars none too efiScient as regards the 


searching of loo] holes at eighty and a hundred 
yards ; but to the lieutenant the scorching simts 
rays, the empty stomach, the dry and Ituviiing 
throat, the Avant of slee]), and the niter loneliness 
Avere as bad — nay, Avurse— than the loss L»f lialf. 
a-doxen black fellovA^s, faithful to the death though 
these might he. 

It Avas his first experience of Avar, and Ihere 
Avas iLO glory in the husiuess. If he failed, fcAv 
AAmuld ever learn that Fort SLuti had held out to 
the bitter end against terrible odds, and fewer 
still •would cave. IMeids niiiuls Avere busy elni- 
Avliere, for the West (loast Avas not all Africa, and 
trouble Avas brcAvh'ig Aviih men of another colour 
and another clime. Fur all that, tlie lieuieiunit 
had done his duty, and much more than he 
imagined, for many things iinknowii to him 
depended on the satety of his outpost. 

‘ Here they come ! ' he cried guddenly, and from 
evexy quarter of tiie encircling forest darted Avliite 
pulls of smoke, and noises innumerable -flllefl the 
air — the sharp rill e-crack, the heaAy bourn of the 
elephatit-giiii, the ham/ of iiiiit-iock muskets, 

and then the hattle-Aull of a savage foe. There 
Avas no ansAver frojii Fort Its defemlers 

could not ailurd to A\’a,ste powder on the scrub ; 
bub noAV came the rusli. A horde of saA'ages, 
tlieir hair frizzed out into fantastic ] matter ns, their 
bodies naked .save for the h'lin-cloth, bounded into 
the open and raced towards the -pajisades. 

^Give it them, men!’ yelled thr* lieutenant, u'lid 
they got it. It Avas the old Martini wliidi serA'ed 
the black police, and the Martini bullet has 
djiAdng~pa\A'er. At such a range, in such a mass 
of humanity, each leaden messenger found a 
plethora of billets botli temporary and permanent, 
and the assailants found things too hot for them. 
A feAA", fanatics all, escaj^ed the deadly hail and 
sprang at the defences, only to be dashed to earth 
Avith the butt or run through with the bayonet. 

* The children of the AAduta devil ’ had conquered 
once agjiin. It could not last, liOAA^ever. The 
enemy had shoAAm more boldness than hitherto, 
the cartridges AA^ere Avoefully less, and a fresh 
attack AA'as clearly impending. 
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Tlie lienteiiaiit’s lieart sank ■witiiiu liim, and 
ytit he Speke a few words of praise and eiieouragc- 
iiieiifc to his irieix. His speecli was never ended. 
Distant but distinct there rang out a bugle-call, 
and then from the green depths around came the: 
rattling crash of a fusillade and the constant 
pop^ pop oi thB ubiquitous Maxim, 

Foit Muti was relieved. 

‘ S}>lendid, my dear boy ! ’ said a major of the 
line twenty minutes later. ‘You have done 
capitally, and if I can manage it you’ll have Hie 
D.S.O.j'for yon deserve it if any one does. Now 
take a pull at this.’ 

Peuiiaps he gues>sed that the lieutenant was on 
the verge of disgracing his manhood. 

IL 

Tliree w^eeks had come and gone, just half as 
long as the ordeal at Fort Jtliiti had lasted, and 
the relieving colmnii was cutting its arduous way 
tlirough the dense bush to yet another isolated 
post whose fate Ixung in the balance. 

The lieutenant had been offered his chance to re- 
turn to the coast or to accomixany the expedition, 
and, like a hoy, he had chosen the latter alterna- 
tive. His feeling of malaise — those shivers down 
his spine, that dragging pain, slight, but never 
absent from his left side — should have warned 
him. The surgeon did so ; but the lieutenant 
merely laughed and lied to him, and threw dust 
in his eyes, for the surgeon was wounded and 
scarcely so keen at a diagnosis as was his wont. 
So the lieutenant journeyed with the rest, and 
was wild with delight at having four white men 
to talk to and something decent to eat, while the 
ihz of su<Ia- water was as the plashing of fountains 
in Lis ears. His spirits were high, and his Iiead 
just a little vswelled vith success. He began to 
talk big, and was somewhat of a nuisance wnth 
Iiis tfiles of Low ‘I thought this’ and how ‘I did 
that ; ’ ]mt his fello\T-ofilcers jxardoned much and 
siuiled grimly. It was one thing, they told him, 
to fight from cover, and cpiite another to face 
death in tlie open ; and the lieutenant was offended 
and sulked, and wondered why his head swam, 
and u'hy he started at every sudden noise from 
be^mnd tlie double wall of creeper-clad trees which 
hemmed in tlie long, snake-like, crawling column. 

He grew snappish and irritable, and was no 
pleasant companion. The others, who did not 
know him well, put him down as a conceited 
young ass, for their test of illness was appetite, 
and the lieutenant ate like' a horse. They did 
not know that after each meal he was sick as a 
dog. The malaria, a peculiar and insidious form, 
fastened upon him slowly ; for his body Iiad been 
healthy, and he was young and sober, but its 
grip VMS none the less sure. His poisoned blood 
reacted on Ids brain, and as lie stinnbled forward 
he would start at the sight of a snake, and x>eer ■ 
fearfully into the green screen behind him, where, 
had ' he but known it, glided the naked foe. At 



last the column received a sudden check. With- 
out warning, just as its head debouched from the 
long gloomy lane into an o]>en space leading to 
a Bluggisli stream crossed by a narrow bridge, a 
hea\^y fire was opened upon it both in front and 
on the flanks. Men fell rapidly, but there was 
no grai)pling with the enemy in their belo\ud 
jungle. The bridge must he carried and llie 
cluster of mud huts beyond it capxtured. The 
major glanced about him. His senior oflicer wms 
down, sliot ill the leg, and tlie surgeon w’as 
already getting a tourniquet upon his femoral. 

The next in command was far in the rear ; but 

the lieutenant v/as close at hand. ' 

‘Take a cou].-)le of dozen men and clear the 
bri,dge,’ shouted the major. The lieutenant looked 
at liiin and looked at the bridge, a flimsy thing 
of cane and creepers, swept hy a hot fire from 
the low mud ■wall, above which cropped up the 
domed roofs of the native huts. The brown 
river drifted aullenly beneath it. Tlie air was 
full of death ; men were becoming confused ; it was 
no time to linger. Mechanically the lieutemint - ' 
saluted ; but he made no move, he issued no 
order. 

Instead he crouched a little, and his hands 
shook, while his yellow lips went white. 

‘ Do you hear me, lieutenant ? ’ roared his 
commanding oflicer. ‘Take that bridge, and at 
once, sir 1 ’ 

Still the pwg went on, mingled now and 
then -with dull, sickening thuds and the cry of 
men in i>am, or the horrid gurgle which blood 
makes in the throats of those who die. 

Tlie lieutenant looked beliiiid him. There w^is 
no way of escajie. 

‘ Lieutenant , for the last time I order you 

to take the bridge.’ The niajoFs voice was harsh 
yet tremulous 'with xjassion. His SAVOrd 
the Avay. 

‘ I^Ien of the jioliee, I myself Avill lead you 1 
FoUoav me 1 ’ he cried, and Avitli a Avild cheer the 
men of the leading company dashed at the hidden 
enemy, sAvarmed across the bridge, and took the,,. 

Aullage Avithout the loss of a single file; and all .'I 
the time the lieutenant lay and grovelled on the 
ground. ' 

There Avas no D.S.O. for him ; the service kncAV 
him no more. Men said he ■was a eoAAnrd, and ’ 

spoke loAV, for it aaus not a pleasant subject. • ' ' d 
They Avhispered that he aa^s all right Avlieii 
behind a stockade, but no earthly use in a good- ^ ' 
going tussle. ■ ' , ' . 

The parasite of malaria, the stealthy plaaniodiuhi, ‘ ; 

knew better. It alone could tell wliat became of ■' ‘ ■ 

the hoy. No coAvard chooses to die as the Heu- , . 
tenant chose within a year of the’* relievdng of ; 

III. , , ' ' 

Since early mom the thundering roar of caimoii, ' 
had echoed from kopje to kopje, mingling with 
the shriek of hying shells and the hea\^y rtamHe ^ \ 
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of field artillery and ammunition •wagons. Tlie 
naval brigade liad shelled the Boer position and 
been shelled in its turn. The deep Tngela, 
where of yore the river-horse had gambolled in 
ungainly play, on whose banlcs vast herds of 
antelope had roamed, in whose rapid waters the 
lion had ofttiiues (pienched his thirst, now swept 
as a dividing-line between the invader and the 
advancing force. 

The low hills were full of armed Boers, the 
intersecting valleys patrolled by thek horse, ever}^ 
J^oinb of vantage crowned by their heavy Krni>ps 
and far-reaching Creiisots* Thousands of Mauser 
riflemen lay biding their time — rude, rough 
dwellers on the veldt, but stubborn foes and 
deadly marksmen. With keen eyes they watched 
the preparations for the British infantry attaclc, 
and marvelled at the courageous folly of the 
hated ^ rooineks.’ 

To the south of the river the bromi l^attalions 
were nmsteriiig, every man keen to get to close 
quarters with an enemy which loved cover as the 
prowling beast of ]>rey loves the shade of rock 
and buvsh and scrub. Bugles and cavalry trumpets 
sounded loud and mellow, company after company 
stood to arms, troop after troop clattered joyfully 
to their appointed posts ; wdiile the eager artiller}^- 
men, brave to rashness, whirled, hoiincling and 
bumping, to the front, their teams straining at the 
harness, the white dust whirling from beneath tlie 
■wheels of the gun-carriages. 

A mounted officer spurred quickly to where the 
Imperial Scouts were drauui up in a long double 
line, two lines of steel and khaki upon two other 
lines of restless horses which smelt the battle 
from afar. He was met by their commander ; a 
few brief words i">assed betw’-eeu them, and the 
cavalry were at once put in motion and trotted 
towards the river^s brink. 

Halting "wdiere they escaped the fire, they 
learned that a chance had been vouchsafed to 
them. The ford had to be tested, for the gal- 
lant Irish Brigade had been ordered to ci’oss the 
Ti;gela and storm the koj>jes. There was a call 
for volunteers ; but every man was willing. A 
half-dozen, envied by their comrades, received the 
order, and amongst them was a young trooper 
who had found it hard to pass the doctoi’s, and 
yet had managed to enlist, for men were wanted 
who could I'ide well and shoot straight, and lie 
had given ample evidence that he possessed both 
accomplishments. His sallow face was lined and 
’.weary ; trouble w>-as marked upon his brow ; he 
.was old for his yeans ; but in his eyes was a fiery 
glitter and his teeth were set. This tmie he 
■w^ouM not fail his country. 

' . * You are to search the ford, cross if povssible, 
and reten and report,^ was the command, with 
an additional, ‘Good luck to you, my lads.^ 

It had to be a dash, and a dash it was. Into 
. the level raced the troop, and a hail of bullets 
came swishing past their ears, furrowing the earth 


about them, scattering the du.st which rose like 
water-jets on a pond when a thunder-shower pits 
its surface. 

71 u(dl crash! One was down; but on they 
galloped. It was a marvel they were not swept 
away by sncli a storm of lead. Another horse 
plunged and shrieked in agony ; another man 
pitched backwards and trailed one foot in stirrup 
upon the ground. 

It could not he done ; every man of them was 
wounded, and every horse but one. Its rider, a 
mere buy, sliot in the shoulder, with a useless 
left arm, careered forward alone. He reached 
the water : with reddened spurs he forced his 
maddened steed into the stream. On and on 
they pressed ; the river swirled about them. It 
was the ford, but now could scarce be so called, 
for the wily foe had dammed back the waters, 
which rose to the horse’s withers and tlireatenecl 
to sweep the hoofs from under liiin. The drift 
deepened — there was a desperate struggle ; then it 
shoaled. 

Those who watched shouted aloud in admiration. 
Although they knew lie coubl not hear, they now 
cried upon the venturesome trooper to return. 
He had crossed— the first man to cross— and the 
brigade was to follow him, to the deatli if need 
be ; but it were a juty if he should now fall. 

‘Heavens! he must be mad!'' exclaimed a staffi 
officer, as through his binoculars be sa,w the 
horseman force his jaded liejist to take the slopci— 
saw him, alone and iui])Voteeted, face the impreg- 
nable position. ‘Come back, you fool V he cried; 
and suddenly the horse came, and its rider witli it. 

Struck on the neck, the dripxnng charger wlieeled 
ill fright and clashed back upon its trail. Struck 
in a dozen places, tlie trooper reeled, clutched at 
its mane, and then, as they floundered from ford 
to x^ool and from pool to deeji and rushing current, 
he lost his hold and was swept away. 

Swinging iqion the iKisom of the Tugela, swee]i- 
ing to join the Buffalo and the sea, wild-eyed 
and blood-stained, drifted the sliot-riddled corpse 

of Tiawper , whom none knew to be an 

ex-lieutenant. 


CASTLES IK Sl^AIK. 

Castles in Siiaiii ! oft in my youthful pidde, 

When virile fancy widosiiread wings hath ta‘'eii, 
Thy sun-kissed turrets liave I clear descried : 

Castles in Spain 1 

And if ’neatli toil-spent years faith ’gan to wane, 
Still I gazed forth with hope, nor did I chide, 
Seeking stray sunbeams through the mist and rain. 

Frail hopes borne seawards on the lapsing tide 
Fade faint and far from me with sad refrain ; 
Into the brooding night they softly glide : 

Castles in S|)ain I 

Geo. H. Lvdolf. 
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HEALTH AND ILL-^HEALTH IN INDIA. 

By Mrs Montagu Turnbull. 


|.HEN speaking in the House of 
Commons on the 11th of March 
last year, Mr Chamberlain, alluding 
to malarious fever as the curse of 
the white man in tropical climates, 
thought that the terrific mortality 
on the "West Coast of Africa might in great 
measure be prevented by proper treatment and 
good nursing, and these regions made Sat all 
events as healthy as Calcutta, where it was 
possible for Europeans to reside for long periods.’ 

Having, with my husband, the late General 
Turnbull, spent twenty-one hapx>y years in Mhe 
City of Palaces,’ I venture upon a few words in 
defence of the climate by stating that during all 
tliose years not one case of malarious fever 
fjccurred there. The dcmgliy fever in epidemic 
form visited Calcutta with every symptom of the 
influenza now in Europe ; but, the climate being 
more favourable, no adults died of it, and only a 
very few children. The natives consider that 
every fifty years India is subject to the visita- 
tion, but do not fear it. One Hindu servant 
asked me, in a very quaint manner, for ^tive 
days’ leave to go and have the fever,’ returning 
at the appointed lime quite pleased at having 
had it strong. 

It is true that the lamented Lady Canning — wife 
of the then reigning Viceroy — died in Calcutta of 
malarious fever. She did not, however, contract 
it there, but on the Darjeeling Hills, in a valley 
so unhealthy that the natives had deserted it ; and, 
although warned of the danger, she spent a whole 
day there sketching the beautiful scenery, mean- 
time inhaling the poison, and returned to 
Calcutta to die. Truly she was a woman ^sans 
peur et sans rejyrochcJ 

I believe Calcutta to be as healthy as any part 
of England. Cholera, like the Wandering Jew, is 
everywhere at times ; but we never had tlie 
‘deaths from all causes’ more than twenty in the 
thousand, whereas in England it has lately been 
much larger. 
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‘Lord Ciirzon considers going to Simla not in 
the light of a holiday resort; but witliout relief 
no Viceroy could stand the strain in the low- 
lying della of Bengal, and the atmosphere of the 
bills was more conducive to mental and phy- 
sicf.ll energy.’ But the late Lord Canning spent 
more than one summer in Calcutta under the 
most trying circumstances conceivable, for he was 
there, at the hottest season when the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, and yet retained both mental 
and idiysical energy. On the Queen’s Birthday 
he gav<?. the usual ball at Government House, 
his noble policy being to show a bold front. 
Both Lord and Lady Canning were cool and col- 
lected, and the ball was kept up with spirit. 

I shfill never forget that night. We, having 
the private entire^ walked up the stairs lined by 
the Native Bodyguard, and saw them standing 
at the doors of the private apartments in Govern- 
ment House, Lord Canning was advised to have 
tliem exchanged for a European guard, but re- 
fused, and slept that night and many others with 
the native soldiers fully armed standing at his 
door — men of the same creed as those in open 
mutiny all around. 

Tb.e prejudice against Calcutta is unfounded, 
and people passing through remember only the 
disagreeables. Lately a retired officer of the 
Boyal Navy, who had spent a few days there in 
his ship on the Hooglily, called upon me, and all 
he remembered was ‘seeing the dead bodies of 
Hindus floating down the river,’ My recollec- 
tion 'ivas very different. I never saw what lie 
described, but remember the fine trees and 
sweet-scented shrubs loading the air with per- 
fume, and the fireflies playing round them at 
sunset. Indian society is sneered ' at by those 
knowing very little about it. Tn.' our time it was 
good, and enjoyed by many distinguished per- 
sons, and free from the notweaux ncJies. Most of 
the best families over here were represented by ■ 
younger sons and other relatives. Perhaps changes 
have occurred ; but the climate is the vsame, and 
Ecserved:] ' , ‘ . ,r July 28, 1900. ; - 
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I never felt it interfere with anj occupation I 
had in view. . 

On returning from Calcutta to England I was 
surjnised at the struggle ke.pt tip to retain health 
— ^l)eople running after change of air, yet com- 
plaining of the changeable climate. I stay at 
home, and the change comes to me. The con- 
versation, too, is much ahoitt health, and the fear 
of sitting in a draught ; whereas in Calcutta we 
sat, and even slept, in draughts. In fact, we 
took every liberty with the climate, yet many 
old Indian officers hat- e lived to a great age. Br 
John Bowen died lately in Brighton at the age 
of a hundred and one, having \ served in the 
Bengal Id edicaT Service for thirty- eight years. 
Mr William Stalkartt died a short time ago in 
Calcutta at the age of eiglity-four, having lived 
there for sixty-six years without once going to 
England or beyond a few miles from Calcutta. 
Sir Patrick Grant joined the Indian Service at 
the age of sixteen, and lived to be nmety-three 
years old. Sir Frederick Halliday is still living 
at the age of ninety-three ; he was the first Lieu- 
tenant- Go\"ernor of Bengal, after having been 
Member of the Supreme Council in Calcutta for 
many years, remaining all that time in Bengal 
before the introduction of railroads in India. 
There are also many stalwart old Indian officers 
still living, after having spent many years in 
Bengal and other 2)arts of India. Above all, 
Field -Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar, the 
soldier and .statesman of to-day, after forty-one 
years in India, said in his maiden speech in the 
House of Lords, M love Inrlia.^ Buring the 
Diamond- Jubilee procession, his supple military 
figure, mounted on his Arab charger, excited 
the admiration of all spectators, and the loudest 
cheers ; and now, forty -seven years since he 
joined the Indian army, and at the age of 
sixt-y-seveh, he is chosen as the most distinguished 
officer in the British army to serve his Queen 
and country in South Africa. 

I have no original connection with India, being 
a Welsh woman, born and reared in the cold 
climate of Wales and Shropshire, My father was 
the sporting writer of many years ago under the 
nom de plimie of * Nimrod,’ and I am his youiigt^st 
daughter, and only survivor of the family, by 
his marriage with Elizabeth Wynne of Peiiartli, 
whose cousin was the celebrated Sir Watkin 
Williams Wjuiii of Wynnstay,. who raised the 
ri?gi.ment of Ancient Britons during the Irish, re- 
bellion, and grfindfather of the present Baronet. 

. The besieged army at Mafeking must recall to 
the minds of many the siege of Lucknow during 
the Indian Mutiny ; and my memory takes me 
back to the iUiistrious garrison at Jelalabad 
dfirifig the' first Afghan war, and the foul 
: murders hy the Ameer of Kabul. 

' ' A shdrt time before the outbreak, General 
fSlphinsfcon^ w sent from England to take com- 
mand pf the Afghan army. He was a fine, 


courteous old man — ‘a society favourite’— but 
quite unfit for any duty, being a martyr to gout 
and other ailments. We met him at dinner in 
Meerut with his A.B.C., Lord Joceljm, and heard 
him express the pleasure he expected to derive 
from seeing a new cmmtry, as though he was 
going to ‘crush a hntterfiy ; ’ but he succumbed 
to the hardships of the first few marches, and 
died eii route, I forget how Lord Jocelyn re- 
turned to India, hut i^eniemher that he died 
ill London of cholera, after having raaiTied Lady 
Fanny CowqDer, the Queen of Beauty at Lord 
Eglinton’s Tournament. We met his daughters 
in society in London; both were very beautiful, 
and died ^mung. 

We saiv the avenging army on its return to 
India received by Lord Ellenborough at Firozpur, 
with his army and reserve-camxi of over sixty-thou- 
sand troops. The line was headed by the widow 
of the brave Sir Rol)ert Sale, seated upon a largo 
elephant ; next to her was the widowed Mrs 
Trevor, with her tn'in-hoys standing by her side 
in the liowdah. The little fellows had bright-red 
hair ; both are, I believe, still living, luit the red 
hair is turned to wliite. Next came the beautiful 
fcjonmatli gates, things of beauty and iriuirqdi, on 
a gun-carriage decked with Hags, follov'ed l\v the 
trooi>s, loi.king worn, thin, and raggtjd. Those 
were the survivors of ilie illustrious garrison. 
Few of them are ali\n now ; but one I know is : 
at that time lie was a .siil>riltern, and is nmv 
General Chetwyud Stapylton, lia[)pily inaiTied and 
surrounded by his family. Honours were sejireo 
in those days, and that old hero only weans the 
Afghan medal. 

The horses, like the men, seemed worn out. 
Only the Bombay Artillery were looking well ; 
they were horsed by Gulf Arabs. The Rev. 
Mr Whiting (chaplain to the Governor-General) 
was so pleased with their apxjearance tha.t he 
asked one of the gunners what religion they 
professed, and the answer was that they 'svere 
‘all Christians except a few Brolesiauts.’ The 
reverend gentleman was so am used that he re- 
lated the story at Lord Ellen borough’s t.iib]e that 
night at dinner. 

Lord Ellenborough was tpiite a soldier, and was 
beloved in the camp. My introducdlon to him was 
very amusing. On the day we joined the camp the 
races wei'e taking place at Firozxnir ; and being 
very dusty after the iuar<ih, we rode to the back 
of the course to see what we could of the sport. 
Here .some fences were put up for the afternoon 
leax>ing competition ; and, our horses being fresh, 
we took them over once or twice, thinking we 
were unobserved ; . but Captain Hlllier, A.B.C,, 
rode up asking us, in the name of the Governor- 
General, to go into the stand, as the sixn was 
getting hot. We made our excuses, but at last 
were persuaded to accompany the A.B.C. to be 
introduced to hi.s lordship, who, after shaking 
hands said, ‘I asked Hillier who that girl was, 
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riding so de,vilisli well, witli tliat sliockiiig had 
hilt on her head.’ I felt quite oflended ; but his 
laauTier soon afterwards was so courteous that I 
forgot OUT first meeting, and enjoyed the visit 
greatly. My hat was both shal^by and dusty. 

On Cfiiristmas Eve the Governor-General gave 
a large party in his tents. In the middle of 
one tent a branch of mistletoe was hung up, 
%vliich his lordship made use of by kissing some 
of bis lady guests under it. He asked Miss 
Annie MHlaskill and myself to walk with him 
to look at it; and when there he kissed us 
both. I drew myself up, saving that I was ;i 
married woman ; and he replied, ' Olx ! are you ^ 
Then I will give you another for that.^ Miss 
M'Oiiskill uns the daughter of General M'Caskill, 
commanding the Meerut Division, and she was at 
that time engaged to marry Lieutenant Durand, 
the Engineer otficer who jjlaced the bags of gun- 
powder which blew up the gates of Ghazni, 
Afterwards he "was Lieutenaxrt-Governor of the 
North-western Provinces, and father of the 
distinguished Sir Mortimer Durand, now British 
minister to Persia. 

The army of reserve not being required to 
move on, Generals Pollock and Nott having done 
the work, tlie camp was broken up ; and soon 
afterwards we were ordered to Shikarjnir, in 
Upper Sind, lately described by Sir Janies Lyall 
as ^ the hottest place in the East,’ As at that 
time it was vexy unhealthy, the native sepoys 
asked for extra pay to enable them to leave 
their families in India, and were disinclined to 
march. Sir Jasper Nicholls was then Commander- 
in-Ohief, and made a sort of which was 

not fulfilled when the troops arrived in. Sind. 
Tills caused such discontent that tlie sepoys of 
the n4th Native Infantry refused to obey tbeir 
officers, insulted Captain Wlxite the adjutant, 
])ullerl the cloth off the mess-table, piled their 
arms, and refused all duty. 

Sir llichard Burton describes the affair in a 
book published lately by Lady Burton as the Life of 
her liusliand. Sir Eichard Burton’s account, which 
is quite incorrect, is given in the following 
words : ‘ Tliere was great excitement at Sliikaipur 
on 20tli June 1844, when the sepoys of the 
G4th Eegimeiit mutinied and beat their officers. 
The station was commanded by Major-General 
Hunter, C.B. — ^niost of his experience -was in 
studs,’ But Sir Eichard Burton is quite wrong, 
for General Hunter was in command of the 
division, and Colonel Moseley of the station ; and 


the outbreak thus ti'cated so lightly by Sir 
Eichard was actually of groat importance, ending 
in the hanging of seven, of the sepoys. 

'We were dining with Colonel Moseley on that 
night, wlieix, at eight o’clock, liis ordcidy made the 
report ; it ivas at once despatched to General 
Hunter at Sukkui’, and soon after daybrealr the 
next morning the General with bis staff arrived 
at Shikarpur, bringing a European regiment and 
field-l)attery. .He at once addressed the sepoys, 
ordering ilieni in to Sukkur, where he again 
addressed them, making several arrests ; and on 
the next day the prisoners were tried by court- 
martial aiirl condemned, when seven of the ring- 
leaders %vere hanged on tlie Sukknr parade-ground 
at a full-dress jjarade of the whole garrison. Thus 
the mutiny ^vas crushed by the promptitude of 
General Hunter, C.B., commanding the division in 
Upper Siiid. 

We were three years in Upper Sind, including 
the march through the desert, tliere and hack to 
Bombay ; yet during all that time we had only 
five days’ rain, and that in. thunderstorms. But 
irrigation was so well kept up hy the Persian 
water-wheel that no difficulty was felt on account 
of water. 

We met Sir Charles Napier, the hero of Meeanee, 
for the first time, on his way to coniniaiid the 
Indian army, and afterwards had inticlx of Ms 
friendship. 

hlany young officers were with us at Slxikarpur 
who afterwards distinguished tliemselres greatly* 
The present General Younghnsbancl, C.S.T., and 
Sir William Olpherts ^vei'e tliere ; also Eattray 
of ‘ Eattray ’s Sikhs,’ and Major Jacob, who died' 
young. We rode with Major Jacob to see. him 
lay out the jilan of LTacobabad,’ at that time a 
dry corn.er of the desert, and now a flourishing 
station, with treevS, roads, and gardens. The 
country was very unsettled, and tlie Belucliis 
at times troublesome. 

The first I heard of Sir William Olpherts was 
when he was a young lieutenant. He saw one of 
Ms guns sinking in a quicksand, when, getting of!: 
his charger and mounting a wheel-horse, he so 
encouraged Hie team that they drew the guns 
safely out of danger. The last I heard of him was 
that he had been throwui out of a dog-cart and 
dangerously hurt, mutual friends expreissing their ■■ 
■ anxiety as to his recovery; hut I was quite sure'- 
it would require more than a dog-cart accident - 
to kill Sir William Olpherts, H.C.B., V.C., the 
survivor of so many fights. 
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OJin LADY O F D E L I E E A F 0 K 

CHiVPTER AI?C4 EIAs VISIT. 


of my move to 
' the river, 
early riser, and 
r to the woods 
the Chiiteaii very 
; soon after snnrise. He was away 
the morning iifter our adventure with Roussel 
before I woke ; and, after a delightful plunge in 
the river, I set the coffee-pot in the core of 
white ashes on the hearth, and sat down on the 
wooden hencli, with my pij^e, to await his return. 
Boulot had elected to stop with me instead of 
following his master. He had not forgotten yes- 
terday, and disapin‘oved of my batliing, scut- 
tling half -‘way up the iiillside to await develop- 
iiieiits. He evidently thouglit me crazy, and 
feared to be the next victirn of my mania. It 
was not till I w'as seated on the bench in the 
morning sunshine, with the wnter still in my 
hair and the glow" of it in my blood, feeling fit and 
strong, and W"ell content with the wmhl — except 
as regards mademoiselle — that Boulot deemed it 
safe to come gingerly down tlie path and sniff 
round me doubtful] y, and then flopped down at 
niy feet with a sneeze of disgust at my late idiotic 
proeeedingvS, 

I was making him stpiirni apj»reheusively by 
suggesting that an occasional bath W'as gciud 
for a gentlemanly and well-bred bulldog, 
especially as he expected to sleep oii anotlier 
gentleman’s bed, wiien the slioii ears ]3ricked uj) 
suddenly, and the great head rose from tlie short 
thick paw'S, and looked steadily past me along 
the side of the hill. Then I, too, caught a 
rustling among the leaves ; and, following Boulot’s 
steadfast look, I saw^ the figure of a wmnan 
: approaching the house tlirough the trees, and in 
another iiioineiit madenioiselle stood before me — 
the lovely face and great true eyes wiiitii had 
•wrouglit themselves into my heart— mademoiselle 
herself. The beautiful face, indeed, carried the 
shadow" of her troubles ; but her eyes w’^ere more 
like the eyes of the portrait, for they sought 
mine with the touch of questioning sliyness wiiich 
had captivated my soul at the Salon. 

Boulot and I sprang up together. 

^Dowii, Boulot I’ I said. — ^He will not hurt 
you, mademoiselle,’ and in my surprise I spoke in 
English, 

: • It W"as ill English that she answered me, and 
with scarce a trace of accent. ‘ Boulot and I are 
old friends,’ she said, and stooped to caress liim. 

\ ■ She %vore a long brown cloak, and the hood 
W"as drawn over her head. She loosed the cloak 
and the hood fell back, and she sat down on the 
bench while I stood before her. My heart Avas 
,, beating furiously at her coming, for it could only 


mean that she came to ask my help, or at all 
events my CDuiisel. Whatever it meant, she had 
■ come.'. ■ , 

I wns still gazing at her with all my heart in 
my eyes, wiien she looked up at me timidly and 
said— and the sweet, soft voice wns all in keeping 
with her face — ‘ If my coming here seems to you 

an unmaidenlj" thing to do, monsieur’ She 

stopped, as though for my name. 

^Hugh Lamont is my name, madeiiioiselle,’ I 
said, ^and the dearest wish of my life is to be of 
service to you.’ 

i I thank you,’ she said. ^ I am surrounded by 
difiiculties I think she had been going to say 
‘enemies,’ but hesitated to express her fears so 
openly — ‘and I scarce know wiiere to turn for 
advice or who is to be trusted. You Iiave lieixrd 
about my brother’ 

‘I have heard, but I do not believe.’ 

‘It heartens me to hear that some one besides 
myself believes in him. Colonel Lepard pr onuses 
to get him released — ^they have sent him awny to 
New Caledonia. I do not wuiiit him to l)e re- 
leased, monsieur ; I W’ant liim cleared. You under- 
stand’ — 

, ‘Yes, X imdevstnnd, uiademoise^ and cleared 
he slnill be if only you will tell me how* to go to 
w"ork.’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, twining heiy fingnrs tightly tu- 
getlier, ‘I will tell you all I laiow% and perhaps 
yon can help me. Colonel Lepard says he will 
get Gaston released if I will many him— and I 
detest him. Father Dieirfoy says there is no 
hope, and my only refuge is a convent; and now 
he has got the Duchesse de >St Ouen dowm tO' 
assist him in persuading me. But I cannot trust 
thcmi wdiolly. I cannot that 1 am rich, 

ancl that the Ciaircli poor. What am I 

to do, monsieur'? I am only a girl, and they are 
too strong for me. I come to yon because you 
are an Englislrmaii, and I am ludf-Elugl ish. My 
dear mother wais from Warwickshire, and wiieiij 
Jeanne Thibaiid told me there w*as an Euglbli- 
maii here wiio ohbrecl me his help niy heart wns 
glad. Though wiiy— ah, ! yes, I remember— the 
portrait Monsieur Roussel painted for the Salon 
-—Jeanne told me of it. How* did you get it, 
monsieur ? ’ 

Without going into particulars, I told her I had 
bought it ; and, stepping into the little, house, I 
unlocked my portmanteau, brought it out in 
its case, and unrolled it before her. ‘I value it 
more than anything else in the w"orld,’ I coidd 
not help saying. She regarded the portrait stead- 
fastly, and in silence. 

‘ Do you know" that M. Roussel has been here, 
mademoiselle r ’ . , - ' 
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‘ M. Roxisscl 1 ’ slie said, Avitla a startled look. 
MYliat does lie want here?’ 

'I don’t know wliiit he wants. He said he 
came to paint.’ 

Slie shook her head, and said as naively as a 
child, ‘ Monsieur Lainont, 1 do not think Monsieur 
Ru assel is a good man. I wonder ivliat he is 
here for.’ 

Peihaps I could have told her what brought 
him, but I thought it better not. 

‘He is not here now, mademoiselle. He fell 
into the river yesterday, and we have not seen 
him since. They are afraid he is drowned.’ 

‘That was wliat lirought all the people down 
to the banks yesterday?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes.’ , 

‘They did not tmd him.?’ 

‘Xo, they did not lirid him.’ 

‘But he may still be alive?’ 

‘ He may be ; but it is unlikely. When he 
went into the river Boulot’s teeth were in his 
throat.’ 

‘Where was he staying?’ 

‘At Madame Thibaud’s, in the village.’ 

‘And he has not been there since ? ’ 

‘He would hardly dare to show himself , He 
knocked Prudent Vaiirel into the river and tried 
to drown him. Then Boulot got him by tlie 
throat, and that is the last any of us saw of 
him.’ 

The thought of it all caused her evident dis- 
comfort. 

‘If you will tell me all you know about this 
matter of your brother’s, mademoiselle,’ I said, 
to draw her thoughts elsewhere, ‘ I shall do every- 
thing in my power to set things right. I know 
at j-iresent only what the world knows.’ 

‘lin afraid I know but little moi’e. Colonel 
Leparcl knows everytliiiig. Gaston and- he quar- 
rel! ed— about ’ she stammered. 

‘.I know,’ I said encouragingly. 

‘And when Gaston was arrested, not very long 
afterwards, Colonel Lei^ard came to me and pro- 
mised to help him; but’ 

‘But you do not trust Colonel Lepard?’ 

‘I do not. He practically made it a condition 
that I should do what Gaston, I laiew, would 
never have me to do, and — and’ 

‘ And the colonel’s promised help was not 
forthcoming.’ 

She nodded. ‘I hate him,’ she said in a low, 
vehement voice ; ‘but for Gaston’s sake and to 
clear liis good name I would wilLingly sacrifice 
myself.’’ 

‘That must not be,’ I said, vehement in my 
turn. ‘ It shall not be, mademoiselle. Promise 
me you will never think of such a thing.’ 

‘I trust you, Monsieur Lamont— for yourself, 
and because those whom I can trust, though tliey 
cannot help me, tell me you are ■ an lEnglish 
gentleman, and in helphig me, you, at aU. events, 
have, no end, of your own to serve.’ 


I thought (lilierently ; but it was too soon to 
tell her so. 

‘ Xow, liow' can I help you, mademoiselle ? It 
is evident that Colonel Lepard holds the key to 
yonr brother’s troubles. In what way can I force 
it .from him ?’ 

‘I know so little,’ she said, ‘except wliat he 
himself lias told me.’ 

‘And that we cannot depend on.’ It was very 
pleasant to find inyseK associated with her in 
this way. 

Mademoiselle fell suddenly silent, and I saw 
from her knitted brow that she had got a new 
idea, and was working it out in her own mind. 
She looked up hesitatingly at me once or twice 
as though in two minds whether to voice Iier 
tlionglit or not. 

‘Mr Lam out,’ she said at last, ‘I am going to 
ask a strange thing of you ; ’ and I saw lier eyes 
were pathetically bright and very near to over- 
flowing. ‘You will not misjudge me?’ 

‘I could not, mademoiselle.’ . ■ 

‘Then I beg of you to come and stay at the 
Chateau. I am only a girl, and one against three, 
and 1 am not strong enough to stand against 
them. Will you come ? ’ 

‘That is but a very little thing to ask of me, 
mademoiselle.’ 

‘One cannot tell what it may lead to,’ she said 
— and my heart hopefully agreed with her — ‘but 
I shall feel not} quite .so much alone in the world. 

I know — I know,’ she said, with a break in her* 
voice, ‘ I am ^lassing all bounds, but yon will let 
niy necessity excuse me.’ 

‘ If you know wbat pleasme it gives me to lie 
of any service to you,’ I said. ‘ Xow, luuler what 
guise shall I come ? ’ 

‘ I vns thinking — you might be an English 
friend of my mother’s. Stay— -be a cousin ! lliat 
will be best, and no one can question your right 
to be there. Yon have heard of our troubles, and 
ill Paris you learned I was here, and followed ' 
me to see if you could be of any assistance 
tO'ine.’ 

‘ Capital I ’ I said ; and then suddenly remem- 
bering : ‘ But wdiat of the old priest ? He saw 
me in the train that day. AFill he know me ' 
again ? ’ 

Pier face fell. ‘ 1 did not think of that,’ she 
said despondently. 

‘ I can get over that,’ I said, with a sudden ■ 
inspiration. . ^ 

Here Boiilot’s bits of ears pricked up again ; 
the nose of the inint ran softly into the bank, ' 
and Yanrel stepped ashore with a’ bunch of 
pigeons hanging down at .each side of' Ms neck. 
He had been up the river towards Bency, and so 
we had not seen him coming. 

‘ [Mademoiselle ! ’ he said deferentially, and stood ; 
before her cap in liaiid. 

‘Prudent, nwn cww,’ she said, with a brighter’ 
look ill her face, ‘ I have been making dis- . 
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coveries in youx absence/ Yaiirel cast a depre- 
catory glance towards tlie door of Ms liouse., 
‘No, not about you, rnon About : M. 

Lanioiit here. Do you know tliat be is a rela- 
tive of ray motlierl’ 

‘ You don’t say so, luademoiselle ? ’ lie said, in 
liuge surpiise. 

‘ And be is coming to stay at tbe Chateau, as 
is only fitting/ 

‘ Truly said Yaurel, not over -joyfully. ‘But 
it is I tliat sliall miss liini. Wo. bave been good 
friends, nioiisieim and L I know a man when 
I meet one, and so does nionsieur.-”Is it not so, 
monsieur V 

‘That is so, Yaurel; and we shall be none the 
less friends, I liope, because I am siiiftirig my 
quarters/ But Yaurel shook his liead doubtfully. 

‘ I must go/ said mademoiselle, ‘ or tliey 
ivili miss me. Ydieii will you arrive. Monsieur 
Lamont?E 


‘By this evening’s train. I shall run. up 
to Rennes, and send you a telegram from 
there, and you can send the carriage to meet 
me.’ 

‘Good!’ and she clapped her liands like a 
child. ‘I feel better than I hai'e done since 1 
came here. Adieu, Prudent 1— A a- wvoir^ Mom 
sieur : Laniont !— Good-bye, Boulot 1 ’ and she 
patted the big head which -wriiikled up to her 
touch, and then stepped lightly away into the 
wood, ■ ■ 

‘Monsieur is in luck/ said Yaurel when she 
had gone. 

‘ Mademoiselle is in trouble, my friend ; and 
if I can do anything to assist her I am going 
to do it. I can count upon you if I need 
helpr 

‘To the last drop of my blood— for madenioi- 
seile/ he said, 

(To he continued.) 


OLD MAN D AWLS ON’S ‘PLOUG-HINO BEE.’ 



HERE was a 'bee' at Old Mail 
Dawson’s, on Mosquito Creek, in 
Alberta, North - west Territory, 
Canada, Dawson was an old-timer 
of tlie old-timers, biiOalo- hunter, 
Indian-figh ter, and f ur- trader ; now" 
he was growing old, and liad taken up as a 
homestead one hundred and sixty acres of wdld 
Nortli-w’estern land. 

It may sound very smooth and delightful to 
speak of ‘taking up’ a place and ‘hreaking’ so 
many acres ; but, as a sober fact, this little matter 
of breaking the virgin soil — picturesque jdirase ! 
—is not a festive picnic. 

Now, a ‘bee’ is an attempt to turn this bvealc- 
ing business into a festive picnic. It wmrks thus : 
You have ‘ a place ’—one hundred and sixty acres 
of Canadian earth, mud, trees, weeds, rocks, and 
mosquitoes. Vastly proud were you when you 
‘entered for’ your Farm. I spell Farm with a 
capital F, because that is how you used to think 
about it ‘There are many fine cotton- wood 
trees on my Farm;’ ‘There is a spring on my 
Farm 5 ’ and you figure out on paper that a walk 
round yoiu’ Furm is two miles long, and that 
you ai*e the owner of six million six hundred and 
ziinety-six thousand and six hundred (6,690,600) 

' square feet of this' earth. Then you can turn 
■your attention to reckoning the \"alue of prospec- 
tive crops : so many acres, so many bushels at so 
. nuich a bushel. It is a fascinating and harmless 
- amusement, and may make you swell visibly 
with Joyful pride; but it will not break your 
land.' ' . 

' . There are, then, three courses open to you : 
■the first is, you .may ‘rustle’ for yourself, and 
hj the sweat of your brow and with the help of 


a. team and plough (bought on the time system) 
you may break an insignificant-iooking patch of 
land ; the second, you may pay a man tluve 
dollars an acre to do the work for you — this is 
the way of the ‘ remittance man’ and others of 
his kind ; the third and most popular course is to 
have a ‘Ploughing Bee/ 

You invite your neighbours to come to your 
farm on a certain day, and to bring A^ith them 
their ploughs and teams of horses. Then their 
part of the programme is to set to w’ork and 
break your land for yon. 

In the meantime good ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, ministering angels, are busily at work in 
your ‘ shack,’ preparing the tables for dinner ; 
some, too, pass up and down the held with 
drinks for the men who are clnuigiug your gri^en, 
bush-grown, wild land into ricli, black, healtlsy- 
smeiling earth — drinks of cold tea, water, and 
(whisper this) beer in wooden pails and stull' in 
buttles. Perhaps the stulf in the wooden pails 
and in the bottles may cx}diun why some of the 
furrows look like reeds shaken in the 'sviiid ; it 
may also explain why suine of tlie men, w'heii 
they come in to supper, trij) over the doorstep 
or upset their tea-cups ; but it is a jovial, good- 
natured crowd, which does not transgress the 
rules of Y^esterii etiquette when women are 
present. 

Perliaps some of the men may look unusually 
solemn ; others again may talk soinewdiat loudly 
about the number of rounds they .made, henv Jim 
Snaffle’s team of bays ‘led the bee/ and how Long 
John got stuck in that blull of willows on the 
north-east corner ; and thus the talk goes on 
about the thousand-and-one things of interest to 
the settler in a new country. The tenderfoot 
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sits still and listens ; and while lie may profess 
to despise much of it—as coming from meu of 

Beefy face and grubby ’and ; 

Lor’! what do they understand? 

—he yet cannot help admiring the force, the 
readiness— yes, and the knowledge— which are 
niastediig and are breaking and taming this wild 
Kortli-west 

All day the ‘ bee ’ liad been in progress at Old 
Man Dawson’s. He was very popular j inauy 
friends had rallied to his call, and a long, broad 
paicli of freshly-turned eartli gladdened his eyes 
when evening came. It had been a most success- 
ful ‘bee;’ the rveather had been perfect, a cool 
breeze keeping down the moBcpiitoes, and enabling 
men and horses to work at their best. 

Full justice had been done to the stuff in the 
wooden pails and in the bottles, and a feeling of 
luelloiv contentment possessed everybody. Good 
■work had been done that day ; now- that the 
evening had come there w’as to be a dance at 
Old Man Dawson’s liouse* 

The girls of Mosquito Creek ’were there in 
full force; and, like all North-rvesterii damsels, 
they Af ere pleasant to look iiiron, healthy, lively, 
good-natured, and hearty, with aii endless capacity 
for hard work and an equally endless capacity 
for play. In staying power they are far superior 
to the winner of a six days’ bicycle race. He 
might faint from exhaustion if he stood up to 
all the dances at a Hortli-Avestern dance ; but 
Avhat does a Western girl do? She will drive 
twenty miles or more to the house ; dance Avith 
tremendous activity and vim from half-past eight 
in the evening till six o’clock next nioriiing ; 
keep herself perfectly cool and smiling through 
all the dust and turinoil of the rout, Avliile strong 
men are gasping for breath and looking streuldly 
hot ; and then she Avili driA^e twenty n dies home 
—tired ? Not she 1 Mind you, she has not ‘sat 
out’ one dance. 

While the girls Av ere arriving, those men Avho 
had been ploughing Avere behind in the stable 
getting into their best clothes, Avhich they had 
brought with them in the morning. Other young 
men were driving up— young men from the Fort, 
looking rather dressy in their thin shoes, collars, 
and gaudy ties—and fully conscious of the fact. 
There, too, Avas the school-teacher, a lank}", self- 
satisfied-looking individual, Avith a high collar 
and consiucuous cuffs. He Avas a ‘dood’ (man 
of fashion) ; not a doubt about it, for he AAmre a 
‘ Chinese biled shirt ’ on all occasions ; and there 
Avas an aAvful legend to the effect that he oAvned 
a tooth-brush, and that he varnished his yelloAA^ 
shoes, Down Avith such base truckling to the con- 
ventionalities of the effete East ! 

There Avere also other young men there — dusky 
half-breeds, black-haired and briglit-eyed, stepping 
with easy, cat-like grace with their moccasined 
feet. 

Then there were the wall-ffowers. These are 


always men at a Western dance, for a Avoiiian 
must be over one hundred years old, deaf, blind, 
and completely ;paraly tic before she will sit out 
a dance ill the North-west. So the wall -flowers 
Avere heavy-booted youths, slow of speecli, sitting 
like graven images on the benches round the 
room. 

Of men at a Western dance there is never 
any lack-— men of all kinds, shapes, and sizes ; 
a motley and a cosmopolitan crowd: young 
Englishmen with histories ; young Eiiglislimeu 
without histories or /t’s, stolid, bovine ; ScoLch- 
meii, both LoAviauders and Highlanders ; Irish- 
men Avith the ready jest; French Canadians, 
black-eyed, gesticulating, good dancers these ; 
young men from Eastern Canada; Parry Sounders ; 
and fish-eaters from Newfoundland ; and all bent 
upon enjoying themselves and liaving good 
time.’ 

Next, the ladies 1 The chief thing to he 
noticed is that there are not enough of them ; 
there never is, Married or single, the ladies are 
there to dance. You Avill see the Louse-niotlier, 
Avith half-a-dozen grown u]i sons and daughters, 
tripping it as lightly and as untiringly as the 
schoolgirl. Babies are wrapped in slniAAds and 
laid on the bed, or giA^eu to their fathers to hold 
Avliile the motliers dance. 

‘Partners for a quadrille!’ shouts the self- 
appointed Master of the Ceremonies, a big luilf- 
breecl, Avith shining face and eyes sparkling Avitli 
excitement. 

Then follows a rush to secure partners. It is 
considered the propei* thing for the young man 
Avho lias brmight a lady to a dance to dance 
first with her; after that he is free to choose 
otlier partners ; but a lady is bound, by the rules 
of Western etiquette, to refuse no man who aisks 
her to dance with him. This is a huA’’ which 
must not be broken. 

There is room on the floor to dance tAvo sets 
of a quadrille, and eight couples are standing in 
order as the fiddler strikes up. 

‘Honour your partners)’ ‘ Corners the same !’ 

‘ First eouiAle, lead to the right; four hands 
round ! ’ And so the dance goes on, the caller 
shouting his directions, and now and tlien pilot- 
ing and putting straight a dancer who is going 
astray. When he says, ‘ Swing your partner t ’ do 
it — not a delicate touching of finger-tips at arm’s- 
length, but take the lady’s Avaist in a strong 
embrace, and Avhirl her vigorously round, off her 
feet if you can, and she Avill not object. .This 
is no languid walking through a quadrille,, but 
a dance ; stamp your feet ; kick ' up the dust. 
‘Grand Bight and Left r ' . ' 

Watch that half-breed daneing AAuth the light- 
footed Irish girl; that u dancing ; music is in 
their feet. Look out for this lieaA’^y -hooted Parry 
Sounder who is ‘promenading^ bcliind you Avith 
the mother' of foimteen young Oanadians. Look 
out fur him: he will kick your heels' off 
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if you do not get out of liis way with your 
partner, a dark > eyed maiden whose dash of 
Indian blood accounts for the supple gracefulness 
of her figure. 

^ Promenade all ; you know where 1 ^ shouts the 
caller. This is a delicate hint that that dance is 
overj and you lead the lady to a seat, gasp out 
‘Thank you/ and make a dash for the open door 
to try to cool off, Wliile you arc doing this 
another dance will be in progress, and through the 
clouds of dust you will see your late partner 
being whirled round by a nieniber of the North- 
west Mounted Police, 

Dance follows dance ; now it is a waltz, in 
which some of the tireless girls, lacking partners, 
waltz with each other ; now it is a jig, and this 
is where some of the half-breeds shine. Have 
you ever seen the ‘Eed Eiver Jig’ danced by 
half-breeds ^ 

‘The next dance will be a song ! ’ — so says the 
facetious Master of the Revels. It is an old, old 
jest, yet it never fails to raise a laugh, even the 
graven images on the benches joining in with a 
hoarse guffaw. 

‘ Bong from ]\nss Cavalle 1 ^ 

Miss Cavalle bashfully tries to run out of the 
room, but is easily caught and brought back in 
triumph. 

‘Really, I cannot sing. I would rather not. 
Please excuse me. I have a very bad cold/ 

‘ Nonsense 1 nonsense ! Song from Miss 
Cavalle J 1 ” 

‘ Pat your cold in your pocket ! ^ 

Thus adjured, Miss Cavalle, without accom- 
paniment, begins to trill forth a ballad about a 
certain young man 

‘With a little black moustaclie ; 

And eveiy time he looked at me 
My heart -went like a dash. 

It appears from the poem that the faithless 
swain deserted her for a ‘sour old maid with 
lots of cash^—to rhyme with the ‘little black 
moustache/ 

Thunders of applause break forth as she con- 
cludes with the warning ‘ to all you girl?,’ C^c., 
not to fall in love with a stylish ‘dood with a 
little black moustaclie/ 

Oh yes, the North-west is sudden death to 
‘doods/ Then Mr Johnny Meech, who has been 
sleeping off the effects of the stuff in the wooden 
palls and in the bottles, is asked to oblige the 
yompany with a song. Evidently he expected 
this, for he at once begins to warble a plaintive 
u ditty of forty stanzas, mainly about nothing. He 
" has forgotten the tune— if it ever had one—aud 
^;inany viof the words ;; but that does not hinder 
him',- for it really does not matter if half the 
.-words be left out, or all of them. Eveiything, 
however, must come to an end. Mr Meech pauses, 
:and some one sitting next to him asks, ‘Is that 
all?V^ .‘Yes/ says Mr Meech, ‘that’s all/ Then, 
> and not till then, does the applause break forth. 


Honest folk ! kindly folk ! I wonder if any of 
them perceived the delicious irony of applauding 
when tliey heard that that was all. 

Then Miss Cavalle, forgetting her cold, consents 
to sing auutlier ballad. This tells the long and 
affecting tale of a sailor-mau who met, in a coco- 
nut grove, a dusky young woman, ‘the fair maid 
of Bohee,’ a forward damsel, who invited the 
wanderer into her hut and made him a proposal 
of marriage. 

Great applause follows this song, after "which 
there are more dances, quadrilles and Gircassiau 
circles. About half-past twelve we have supper. 
The ladies of the house go round the room 
with teapots of strong tea and plates of cake- 
cake of many kinds, sweet, sticky stuff. One of 
the wall-ilowers on the bench close beside me 
devours no less than fourteen different species 
of cake, -washed down W’ith three or four cups 
of tea. 

After supper we have the ‘ Rabbit Dance.’ 
Tliis is a Northern dunce, and it is eminently 
suited to a cold climate, as any one who has 
taken part in it will confess. But imagine it on 
a warm night in the later part of June, in a 
small log-shack, with the dust rising in choking 
clouds ! 

The dancers form up on the lloor in two 
parallel ranks, facing eaeli other, the men stand- 
ing in one, the women in the other. Then the 
pair at the head of the line join hands, and with 
a peculiar, skipping step, dance down the centre 
twice, then separate, the man dancing alone at 
the back of one line, the woman doing the same 
at the back of the other line, till they arrive 
at the bottom, wliere they meet, join luinds 
again, and dance to the top, and once more 
separate. 

Then the fun begins, for the girl starts off alone 
and the man has to catch her. Tliis may sound 
easy ; but just try it. A little room wliicli seems 
to be full of chairs, benches, and people’s feet ; a 
blinding dust ; two lines of mocking men and 
W'omen — you must not break through the lines — 
and a laughing girl, your ‘ rabbit,’ supple and 
full of vim, skipping gracefully away from you as 
you plunge about, run into the wall, or fall over 
an intercepting foot : these are some of the features 
of the famous ‘Rabbit Dance,’ 

After the first ‘rabbit’ has been caught, she and 
lier partner take their places at the bottom of 
the x‘ows, and the second pair start out on their 
journey; this is repeated until all the ‘rabbits’ 
have been caught. Then they begin anew, with 
this difference, that now the ‘ rabbit ’ has to catcli 
the man ; and she generally does it in quick 
time. 

The onlookers shout encouragement to the 
dancer.?, mixed with criticism: ‘That ain’t the 
Rabbit Dance I You mustn’t run ; skip, skip like 
a rabbit ! Keep time to the music I ’ 

Then more quadrilles ; the lamps are put out, 
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and streaks o£ sniiliglifc shine through the window 
panes. The big ‘ caller-off’ has been getting 

rather hoarse, and has resigned in favour of a 

pale, straw-coloured youth with wispy hair. This 
callow young man had brought himself into 
notice by coming out of a fit of abstraction and 
droning forth, in a most lugubrious tone of voice, 
an alleged comic song. After having thus contri- 
buted to the evening’s hilarity he relapsed into 
melancholy efforts to keep alight a wheezy pipe 
until he was summoned to ‘call off’ for the 
dancers. 

The sun is shining brightly now ; thoughts of 
cows to be milked and otlier ‘chores’ to be 
done cause the people to begin to get ready 
to go home. The men go outside and hitch 
up the patient horses tliat have been, fighting 
with mosquitoes or standing in the evibsmelling 


smoke of fclie ‘smudges’ during the long, weary 
hours. 

Some of the people go away in bumping, 
creaking wagons, some on horseback, and some 
happy couples in buggies and backboards. 

Mrs Grundy was not there ; in fact she seldom 
appears at dances in the North-'wesfc. 

Miss Cavalle, basely deserting the youth who 
brought her to the dance, is driven to her home 
by a dashing young fanner, one of the Beau 
Brimimells of the neighbourhood, the owner 
of a whole section, fenced, with a frame-house 
upon it. 

Old Man Dawson’s Bee has ended ; everybody 
has had ‘a good time.’ 

There is plenty of hard work in the North-west ; 
but the hardest work of all is to he seen at a 
North-western dance. 


AREEOIFOS. 

CHAPTEE X. — THE ‘ LITTLE CELEBEATIOX ’ COMES OFE. 



BRIGHT flame lit up the black line 1 
of palms on the island, and then 
another, as two fires shone brightly ^ 
out upon the beach and continued 
to burn steadily. 

‘ All ! ’ said the Greek, wdio just 
then came on deck, ‘ the Kanakas will hava gooda 
time to-iiighta — pork, turtle, biskeet, feCvSh, every- 
things. They are alia gooda comrade to-night 
too ; ’ and he shoived his teeth in a hideous 
grimace which was intended for a friendly smile 
for the chief-officer. 

Supjier was late that night on board the MaMna; 
for Mosd, the brown -skinned Manihiki steward, 
was, aided by the coolc, preparing such a siqiper 
as had never before been seen on the brig — at 
least so he told Rawlings, ivho had cheerfully 
agreed that eight o’clock was not too late. At 
half-j)ast seven Rawlings himself came beloiv to 
see the table and Moses ideas of decoration. 

‘Why, Muse, you’re quite an artist,’ he said as 
he -went into his stateroom. ‘Keep the lager as 
cool as you can. Put half-a-dozen bottles and 
some hock on the poop with some wet toivels 
round them. We’ll be up late to-night.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ ansivered the man, and as he tiirned 
away a grim smile for a second flitted across liis 
swarthy features. 

Eight bells struck, and as Rawlings, Barradas, 
and the Greek took their seats at the cabin table, 
Barry came out of his own cabin and sat at the 
for’ard end of the table. Bandings was opposite 
him, and the Greek and Barradas also faced 
each other. 

As the steward brought in the turB e-soup, there 
came the strains of a ndieezy accordion from the 
main-deck, and then three or four voices joined 
in a native chorus, broken now and then by a 


laugh, and the sounds of naked feet stamping 
time to the mnsic. 

‘ liullo ! ’ observed the Greek, with his usiuil 
grin. ‘ Billy Onotoa and the other fella on boarda 
are haA^a a Inta sing-songa and dansa too.’ 

‘ Let them enjoy themselves to-night,’ said 
Rawlings pleasantly. ‘ And, steward, send them 
up a bottle of grog. YTien the rest of them 
come aboard the}' shall have half-a-dozen liottles 
between them. It Avon’t hurt them once in a 
Avliiie.’ 

The bottle of grog seemed to have a ra]:>idly 
stimulating effect on tlie men on deck, for the 
‘ liarmony ’ began Avith reneAved vigour ; and amid 
it all, as Billy Onotoa and four other of his 
shipmates thumped their feet and slajiped their 
bare chests and chanted their song louder than 
before, two score of naked figures climbed softly 
over the bulwarks, and AAuth scarce a shufile of 
foot disappeared for’ard and crouched in silence 
under the darkened tox>gallaiit fo’c’sle. The door 
of the sad-locker slid back, and three feminine 
forms, one of which Avas clothed, stole quietly in. 
Yelo, AAuth a pistol in his belt and his finger to 
his lii:)s, crouched before it, and listened to the 
murmur of voices from the cabin. 

RaAvlings Avas in such excellent spirits that he 
could not refrain from ‘chaffing’ his cliief-ofilcer 
upon Ills want of ap^ietite, and kejit pressing hioi 
to drink. 

‘My dear Barry,’ he said, ‘you really want 
livening nj). You have AA’orked too hard altogether, 
and seem a bit run doAvm. Come, if yon won’t 
drink lager, try a glass of hock.’ . ■ 

‘Yesa,’ said the Greek, AV'ith the grin that Avas 
so intolerable to the man lie meant to murder, ' 
‘ you have Avorka too harda, Mr , Barry. Ah I 
when you get to Singaxiore you Avili feela betta ; 
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there is fine prawna ciiriy there hi Singapore — 
make you feel stronga. Make you feela you 
wanta come back rpiick to Arrecifos and find 
more peaiia.^ 

Barry looked up wearily, but for tlie twentieth 
part of a second his eye met that of Moac the 
steward, who slipped behind the Greek’s chair 
and filled his glass. 

^ No, thank you,’ he said to Rawlings ; ^ I won’t 
drink anything just now. I feel a bit of a head- 
ache. I’ll sit Oil the transoms a bit, and get a 
breath of fresh air from the stern pork’ 

He rose from his seat and walked toward the 
stern ; but as he was about to pass Rawlings his 
left arm shot out like lightning and seized the 
captain by the throat ; and at the same instant 
Barradas, rising to liis feet, leant across the table 
and struck the Greek a fearful blow between the 
eyes. There was no need for the stcM^ard’s help — 
the man went down lilie a stone diopped into a 
well. 

Then came a sudden Ifiaze of lights, a rush 
of naked feet, wild cries, and an Bnglish cheer 
from Joe and the white seamen, as the cabin was 
filled with the excited crew and their island 
allies,. 

Rawlings lay gasping upon the cushioned tran- 
soms, with Barry standing over him ; the Greek 
had been dragged uji into a sitting posture, and 
placed with his iDack against a cabin door, whilst 
Barradas juoceeded to handculf and leg-iron hiiin 
Then, together with Yelo, who was carrying 
another set of irons, the second-mate came to- 
ward Barry and Rawlings. 

‘This fellow’s pretty little hands and feet- are 
top small for them,’ said Barry. ‘Carry him up 
on deck, you, Yelo and Joe, and wait till he 
comes to. Then lash his hands athwartslnps 
behind his back, and take him and the Greek 
ashore. Keep a good iookoiit over them, and see 
that they have water to driiilc vdieii they ask for 
it. They will swing at the gallows for their 
crimes. Let us be as merciful to them as we 
can ; but for God’s sake take them imay from 
here quickly j their very presence poisons me. 
Barradas, come here ; give rue your band again. 
Down on your knees and thank God that the 
woman yon thought was murdered is alive and is 
lieroJ 

The Bpaniard looked at -liim with pale face 
and shaking limbs. ‘What do you mean?’ he 

■ asked hoarsely.’ 

‘ I mean that Mrs Tracey is not dead ; and she 
-has forgiven you. Stay here.’ 

■ He waited until Rjiwlings and the Greek were 
carried on deck, and then motioned to Mose the 
Steward.' 

A quick step sounded on the companion-ladder, 
'and Mrs Tracey wtis in the cabin. Barradas was 
.sitting at the table, with his hands over his 

-‘-ves, ':: \ ■ 

She; . placed, her hand upon his shoulder and 


said softly, ‘As Christ forgives us all, so may 
He forgive you, Manuel Barradas ; and so niaV 

He forgive those who’ 

Barry stole swiftly iiy on deck, and left them 
together.’ 


CHAPTER XL—OAPT^UN EARBY WITH A PULL PURSE 
AMD A LIGHT HEART. 

Y on the following morning there 
s great bustle and excitement both 
board the Mahina and on the 
...vcich of the south-eastern island. Tlie 
two large boats were loaded with stores and sent 
ashore, for Mrs Tracey and Barry had decided to 
take possession of Arrecii'os ]jy virtue of the pro- 
tection order given to Tracey in Sydney ly the 
Commodore, which had been found in Rawlings’s 
cabin together with all the other pa23ers belonging 
to the dead captain. Yelo, with six men, was to 
remain, and with the help of the willing Tobiuin 
people, t(j continue to di\'e fur shell, and await the 
return of the brig in. six nnmths’ time. 

So at nine o’clock tlie ivd ensign of England 
was run up on a llug-pole in Use centre of the 
little village, amici the cheers of the crew — cheers 
which were bitter to the ears of the two men 
w’ho 'were lying bound and guarded in one of 
the nati\'e huts, awaiting to be taken on board 
again. 

Then came the time wlaai Barry and Llrs 
Tracey had to say farewadi to their brown- 
skinned friends ; aiid the;y had to shake hands 
•with every man, W’oman, and ehiltl. The prisoners 
■were first sent otf ; and Barradas, taking urj heed 
of their savLige curses and I'liurderous looks, ms 
that they -were placed in the deck-house, and 
a sentry placed over them. Their leg-irons Barry 
intended to remove once the brig was clear of 
the land. 

Yelo, ever-faithfni Yelo, uuairig Barry’s hand 
again and again ; for, proud as he sws of being 
placed in charge of the island, his distress at 
parting from hiju wns verj* great, 

‘There, good-bye once mtrre, Yelo. Don’t tvork 
too hard ; airl if a man-of-war comes, lie sure 
you go on l)oard and give the captain that letter. 
Come, !Mrs Tracey, we m\ist ]:»o going. Sec ' 
Barradas is already iu.?vo short, and waiting 
for us.’ 

Helpnng Mrs Tracey into th.e tvhaJ e-boat, Barry 
follo^wed and grasped the long steer-uar. 

‘ Give it to her, men there ’s the brig break- 
ing her heart to get away.’ 

The light boat shot out like an arrotv, and 
was soon alongside, and Mrs Tracey was met 
at the gangway by Joe and another wdiite sea- 
man, both dreSvSed hi new duck suits given 
them by Barradas ; but, imstead of going into 
the cabin, Mrs Tracey ■waited at the gangway 
for Barry. 

‘I ■want to ’welcome the new: captain of niv 
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iiliip,’ she said, with a smile, as she held out her 
liaiicl to liiin. 

‘Tlianlv you, madain;’ and Barry raised his luit 
to her ill such a formal loaiiner that she laughed 
again, and asked him if he, was afraid of the 
hrig’s owner 5 and Joe winked atrociously at Sam 
Bvitton, and s in a loud whisper, nie’s a 
lucky cove— 'e is, Sam. W’y 'e can marry the 
liowner for the arskin’. I can see it hiii ’er eye, 
stickin’ out a foot.’ 

^Maii the windlass again, Mr Barradas;’ and 
Barry, with a liappy smile, sprang on the poop 
and himself took the wheel. 

II|:) came the anchor from the coral bed in 
which it had lain for so many munths, and ten 
niiiiutes later the MdJvkm was slipping through 
the smooth water of the lagoon towards the 
passage. Another hour, ivith every stitch of her 
white cotton canvas shining liright in the glorious 
noonday sun, and she was dashing over the long 
mountain swell of the North Pacific, and heading 
south before the lusty trade-wind. 

For thirteen, days the Malvina ran southward, 
till she ivas in sight of Kitendi, one of the 
Santa Cruz group ; and off Nitendi she met Her 
Majesty’s gunboat Eeynard, which was employed 
in patrolling the New Hebrides. Barry signalled 
tliat he desired to communicate ; and, going on 
board, he had a long conversation with the com- 
mander, to wliom lie told the strange story of 
the Mahina. 

MYell, I’ll take your prisoners from you, Mr 
BcaTV, as you have inade the request. I am 
bound to Noumea, and from there I can send 
iliein on to Bydneyy for the trial, I wish I could 
dispose of tliem both in the good old-fashioned 
style, by dangling them from the end of tlie 
yardarm. Now as to this other man Bar- 
radas— he seems to have made all the amends 
possible in his power ; but nevertheless he cer- 
tainly was their aecomplice ill the piracy of the 
vessel. This may mean from two to five years’ 
impi'isoninent — unless,’ lie added carelessly, Hie 
runs away before you get to Sydney.’ 

A boat was sent from the warsliij), and Eaw- 
lings and the Greek, still wearing their irons, 
were handed over to the officer in charge. Not 
once during the voyage had Barry siioken to 
them ; and now, though he did not know it, 
he was looking at them for the last time. In 
balf-aii-hour the two vessels had parted again. 
That night as the brig was moving quietly 
through the water, and Barradas had just re- 
lieved Joe (who was now second -mate), the 
captain came and stood beside him, and began 
to speak to him in low but -earnest tones. The 
Spaniard listened intently, hut shook his head 
every now and then in dissent. 

H cannot do anything like that, sir. I am 
no longer the poor trembling coward, but ready 
to meet my pmiislmient, whatever it may be. 


No, sir; I must stick to the ship and be a 
man.’ 

One day, nearly a mouth after the brig had 
spoken the Be}jnardj old Watson walked into the 
big room of tlie Sydney Merchants’ Exchange, as 
he had done the first tliiug every morning for 
some weeks, and scanned the ^ arri^■als ’ board ; 
for the letters which Barry had written to him 
and Ptose ]\Iayiiard had come safely to hand nearly 
six -weeks before. Almost the first notice that 
met his eye was this : ‘ Brk/ Jliiimj Hawaiian 

Idandii colours enieml 8.45.’ The old man tossed 
his hat up to the ceiling and gave a loud 
liuiTah. 

‘Hullo, Jimmy! what’s up?’ said an acquaint- 
ance whom ho ran up against at the door, and 
nearly knocked down in his eagerness to get out 
again. 

‘ Tliat brig I was looking out for has just come 
in. I’m oft* to tell the girl first, and take her 
aboard.’ 

In another twenty minutes he was tugging at 
Mr Maynard’s bell. Hose came to the door,, and 
knew by his face that he was the bearer of good 
news. . 

‘It’s all right, miss! The brig is in, and 
anchored by now. Will you come aboard with 
me? Do, iiow\’ 

Eose laughed. ‘ Mr Barry won’t want ladies on 
board just now, Mr Watson.’ 

‘Well, well, miss, just as you pdease... Any 
message for him.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied,* ‘tell liiiii that my father 
ami I will he waiting for him outside the Oustoin- 
House, and that he must bring kirs Traceywith 
him, and, that there is a room all ready for her, 
for she must stay here.’ Then she darted awmy' 
to dress and call her father. The old mate hur- 
ried off to the quay, hailed a boat, and w'as 
soon on board and shaking hands wdtli Barry, 
wdio w-as only waiting to accompany Mrs Tracey 
on shore. 

‘ The lady is well, and blooming like a rose ; and 
the old gentleman is in good fettle too. We got 
your letters six weeks ago by the Yankee -wlialexu 
I saw the lady just now ; ’ and then lie gavcv 
Barry Eose’s message, . , . 

‘Here I am to receive the message myself,’ said'. 
Mrs Tracey, coming out of her cabin, and shaking- 
hands with the old seaman. ‘You are Mr Watson f 
I guessed it was you when I heard your voice., 
I shall gladly accept Miss Maynard’s invitation, if 
she will have me for a fevr days. -Oh, I’m dying 
to even speak to a white -woinari again ! ’ ■ ; 

‘Just so, ma’am,’ said Watsoja; Then turning 
to Barry again, ‘ But -wait a bit ; I haven’t told 
you all the news. Rawlings and the other clxap- 
are dead.’ ’ ; , 

‘Dead !’ , - . y ' , 

‘ Ay ; both of ’em.’ ^ 

‘ How do you know ?’ asked .Barry quickly;:- . 
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‘The JScli2)se man-of-war brought the news 
from Noumea last week. Here’s the account of 
it.’ He spread a ne\vspa];)er out on the table, 
and pointed to an article headed ‘Tragedy in 
the South Seas.’ Mrs Tracy and Barry read it 
together : 

‘Just as the Eclipse was leaving New Caledonia 
the gunboat Reynard arrived, and reported having 
spoken the Hawaiian brig Mahina in the vicinity 
of the Banks gi’oup. The acting-master informed 
the commander of the gunboat that he had on 
hoard in confinement two men who some months 
previously had murdered the captain of the 
luig and seized the vessel. By the aid of some 
natives the chief-officer succeeded in retaking her, 
and the two men were overpowered and y^laced 
in lieav}^ irons. Oomniarider Wrayburii of the 
Reynard consented to take charge of them, as the 
brig was deeply laden, and likely to make a long 
passage to Sydney. They were at once transferred 
to the gunboat, which then proceeded on her 
voyage to Noumea. 

‘About a week afterwards one of the two, a 
powerfully-built Italian or Greek, ivho was of a 
sullen and savage disposition, vas relieved of his 
irons for half-an-liour by the doctor’s orders, and 
placed on deck with his coinpanion, as he com- 
plained of a severe pain in his chest. This was 
evidently a ruse ; for, while the sentry’s back was 
turned for a moment, the Greek seized his fellow- 
pirate (who was in irons) l>y the waist, and leapt 
overboard with him. They sank immediately, the. 
Greek no doubt having determined to drown with 
the otlicr man, 

‘Fuller particulars of the seizure of the brig 
and her recapture will be looked foiuvard to with 
interest on her arrival here. It is stated that she 
has a cargo of “golden edge” pearl-shell w’orth 
over forty thousand pounds.’ 

IVlrs Tracey shuddered and covered her face with 
her hands. ‘Heaven forgive them their crimes,’ 
she murmured. 


THE PROTECTION OE WILD ANIMALS. 

^gjOE many, years naturalists liave 
pleaded for a sanctuary for the 
wild animals of Africa, many of 
wiiich are, owing to the greed of 
hunters, threatened with extinction. 

, Happily we are now wuthin 

measurable distance of the realisation of this wise 
suggestion, for a convention was recently signed 
: by the different European nations interested 
, hi ‘ the Hark Continent,’ by which full protection 
■'will be given to various birds, beasts, and fishes 


trial of Eawdings and the Greek with the utmost 
aversion ; for, heartless villains and murderers 
as they w^ere, their death at the hands of the 
law haunted Mrs Tracey like a nightmare ; and 
Barradas himself had a growing horror of the 
coming time, for on his evidence alone EawlingB 
would certainly be hanged. 

‘I must tell Barradas/ said Barry. ‘Steward, 
send the mate here.’ 

The Spaniard heard in silence, bent his liead 
and crossed himself, and quietly w^ent on cledc 
again. He knew^ that in a few’ hours, or a day or 
so at most, he woidd be arrested, but knew’ also that 
his conduct since the murder of Captain Tracey 
wumld go largely in his favour, and that in both 
Barry and Mrs Tracey he had friends. As for 
attempting to escape, he had put the thouglit 
awaiy at once and for ever the night he ivailL'ed 
to the little island cemetery. 

Here, as my story draw's to an end, let me tell 
wffiat became of Manuel Barradas, He .stood his 
trial, and came off with a light sentence. Ttvo 
years later he W'as back on Arreciftis Lagoon, over- 
seer, in charge of the fanuurs pearling station 
cavned by ‘Tracey & Barry/ where he remained 
for long, long years, hajq»y and contented, and 
with Ms mind at rest. 

It is ten o’clock at night, and a (juiet ])Ut liappy 
group ai’e seated in Mr Dklayiiard’s sitting-room, 
Barry is retelling the slciry of the ■^'oyage of the 
Mahimi to the old gentleman, and big, red-faced, 
and rumbling- voiced Jim Watson now' and then 
puts ill a question, as, witli a long tumbler at his 
elbow’, he puffs at a huge cigar. At the other 
end of the room Mrs Tracey is sitting w’ilh Hose 
Maynard’s head leaning on her shoulder. 

‘ MBien is it to lug Eo.se ? ’ and Mrs Tracey tries 
to make the girl lift her face; ‘come, tell me. 
Indeed, you must, for althmigh he will l)c ymir 
husband, he w'ill ahvays he my cajJain — at least, 
I hope so. 

Eose blushes. ‘Next "weidv,’ .she wdri.spers. 

THE EXm ■ 


AND .A:E:T;a^. 

wdthin a prescribed and immense area. The con- 
vention prohibits the hunting and destruction of 
certain scheduled animals, and provides -for the 
establi.shment of reserves and a close season. 
The use of nets or pitfalls is forbidden for taking 
animals, and fishes must not be killed by ex- 
plosives or drugs. Export duties wdll be levied 
on the hides of giraffes, antelopes, zebras, d:c., and 
the killing of young elephants is prohibited under 
severe penalties. There are also clauses wdiich 
protect the eggs of ostriches, and others which 
encourage the destruction of the eggs of crocodiles, 
poisonous' snakes, and those of pythons. The 


Barry could not help a certain feeling of relief. 
Both he and Mrs Tracey had looked fenavard to tlui 
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contracting parties fiirtlier niidertake to apply, as 
far as possilde in tlieir respective possessions, 
measures calculated to encourage tlie domestication 
of zebras, elepbants, ostrielies, &c. It will tliiis 
be seen tliat tins particular European concert is 
likely to result in a vast amount of good. 


In order to settle tlie important question 
wlietlier malaria is spread, as suspected, by tlie 
bite of tlie mosquito, two Eiigiislimen, Dr Louis 
Sambon and Dr Low, are about to proceed to 
tlie Roman Campagna in order to put the matter 
to the test of xuactical experience. They are to 
live in this fever-stricken district for six months, 
mixing freely with the populace during the day, 
but sliut up in a mosquito-proof house at night. 
This liouse will be protected by fine wire-ganze, 
through which the insects cannot enter. If the 
inmates escape malaria-living as they will, save 
for the x>rotection of the wire-gauze, under the 
same conditions as the stricken peasantry~it may 
be considered a certainty that the disease is 
Bjiread by the mosquitoes. However, there will 
be a further test. The doctors will rear some 
mosquitoes, and some thirty or forty of the insects, 
after being allowed to bite a malaria x>atient, will 
be sent to London and set free in a room where 
some students will be sleejiing ; and if these self- 
sacrificing individuals show, in ten days or so, 
symxitoms of the disease, the matter will he 
proved beyond doubt. The heroism of the two 
men who are willing to risk their lives in the 
service of their fellow-men by voluntary exile to 
such a fever-den as the Roman Garnptagna is 
beyond praise. It requires something more than 
a Victoria Gross for due recognition. 


An exceedingly effective automatic fire annun- 
ciator has been devised by Mr May, of New 
Zealand, and the fire-brigades there are reported 
to have a very good opinion of it. The apparatus 
is comparatively simxde in character, and consists 
mainly of a slender coj>per or silver wire, which 
is x>laced near the ceiling of the room to he 
protected. This wire is horizontal in position, 
may be of any convenient length, and is attached 
to fixed su]pports at each end. It is obvious that 
such a wire will stretch and consequently sag in 
the centre under the action of heat, and a small 
rise in temperature will cause it to do so. At 
its central point, where this domiward movement 
will be most aj5j)arent, there is a weight attached, 
the lower point of which imjnnges upon an 
adjustable platinum contact-point contained in a 
glass tube. In this manner an electrical circuit 
is conqdeted, a bell can he rung at a distant 
point — say the fire-brigade station — and at the 
same time, by means of a Morse receiver, a code- 
signal showing the particular house where the 
danger threatens is conveyed to the officials. We 


suggest that a modification of the arrangement 
could well be used for automatically opening a 
ventilator when a room becomes inconveniently 
hot. 

THE BRITTLE OF THE PAVEMENTS. 

Mimicix)al bodies all the wordd over have for ' 
years been trying to solve the problem of finding 
the best form of paving for our street •road\Yays, 
and there are advocates on the side of asphalt 
as there are on the side of wood. It is, therefore, 
interesting to refer to a report recently submitted 
to the London Corporation hy their engineer, Mr 
D. J. Ross, which deals with the conqoarative 
durability and cost of the two materials in ques- 
tion, Deal wood has been in use since 1871, and 
in streets subject to heavy traffic has to he relaid 
in from five to seven years. The Australian 
hardwood did not seem to him to be as durable 
as anticipated, and in some jiarts of London it 
had been removed and the deal wood substituted 
for it. Asjdialt had been in use in the City 
since 1869, and in minor streets, where the traffic 
was small, it had been dovni for thirty years. 
In the Puiiltrj^ — where the traffic is excex)tionaIly 
hea\y — it did not require, renewal for nineteen 
years. He reported in favour of the use of 
asphalt rather than wood in a thoroughfare like 
H<.)lhorn Viaduct, where twelve thousand vehicles 
passed o\'er the road^vay in twelve hours. The 
cost of asphalt was almost ideiitical with that 
of hardwood paving. 

IERI(?,ATION IN PALESTINE. 

With the introduction of macliinery luuch that 
is picturesque in life must necessarily rUsa 2 )pear, 
as we are reminded in our own country, for ex- 
anix)]e, by the substitution fur Hlumifiiry with 
his fiail’ of the thresliing-macliine, and of the 
equally unlovely steam-ifiough for the ploughman 
and his team. It is the same in far-off Palestine, 
where the water-wheel, with its team of mules, is 
being replaced by the oil-engine. Whitching the 
former metliod of drawing water from the yvgIIs for 
irrigating the land was jfieasant to the eye of an 
artist ; hut the Yvork was laborious and costly. 
With an. oil-engine of six-horse power it is j>ossible 
to 2 ^ump double the quantity of water previ.oiisly 
raised by eight mules, while the expense is about 
the same. It is unfortunately a foregdne con- 
clusion that the picturesque must suffer when it 
becomes expensive to maintain. , ; 

A FORAGE FACTORY.’ 

Wlien railways first came to be established there 
were gloomy forebodings that hoi^se traction would 
be altogether su};)erseded ; but it is, now evident 
that the railways have had the effect of adding 
greatly to .the number of vehicles ‘which crowd 
our streets, and the railway companies themselves 
are among the largest employers of horse-labour. 
In order to feed their immense stud of horsey 
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the (treat Eastern liaihray Company have rerenily 
erected at Eomford, Essex, a factory for the pre- 
paration of fodder. This factory is fitted with 
machinery of the most modern ty^JC, which deals 
with two classes of material — hay or clover and 
grain (oats, beans, and maize). The priiicipal part 
of the plant is devoted to the treatment of tlie 
grain, which is weighed — half-a-ton at a time — 
and then passed tlirongli a series of sifters, wliich 
eliminate all foreign matters and impurities, the 
final operation being its siibinission to the magnetic 
separator, which takes up the particles of wire, 
nails, and screws always mixed with grain in 
astonishing quantity. Finally, the grain is crushed 
and then mixed with the chaff, which has pre- 
viously been cut and otherwise prepared. There 
are in this unique factory separate sets of sifters 
and crushers for each kind of grain, and the 
materials can be mixed automatically in any 
proportions required. The entire rnachineiy is 
driven by a powerful horizontal engine. 

A COSTLY MAP. 

Among the wonderful treasures wliicli are 
, gathered togetlier at the Paris Exposition is a 
which rivals in its intrinsic value the con- 
tents of many notable jewel-cases; It is a .map of 
France, not printed or drawn like ordinary maps, 
but made up of the noble metals and studded 
wnth jirecious stones. The chief towms of France, 
to the number of one hundred and six, are reju’e- 
sented liy costly gems set in gold, Paris naturally 
taking the premier position with a fino rubellite. 
The colours of the mineral kingdom are as rich 
and diversified as those found in flowers, and thus 
it is not difficult, when expense is no object, to 
find in stones tints of all hues. In this unique 
map of France variety is secured by the employ- 
ment of such minerals as the eme.rald, its paler 
sister the beryl, the sapphire, tourmaline, amethyst, 
chrysolite, chrysoberyl, and many more whose 
names are less familiar. In this wonderful map 
the rivers are made of platinum. 

A WATEELESS POTTNTAIl!?', 

Another novelty at the Paris Exposition which 
attracts much attention is a fountain plays 

in the section known as of 

the Moors.’ The first Intention was that this 
fountain should be of the ordinary character but 
of unusual size; difiiculties, how^ever, came in the 
way which seemed insuperable, and M. Trouve, 

' the engineer in charge, suggested a substitute for 
.water which, lias proved to be a great success. 

. ' The fountain is now a dry one, and it will be 
: ' 'seen -that the method adopted in its operation is 
applicable to situations under coven There 
is. a jet tube, below which is a powerful electric 
fan and an arc lamx>. This fan projects a jet of 
V.. air- through the tube, and the air carries with 
■ it- a constotiy , supplied stream of rice-grains, 
.mingled with spangles of metal foil and particles 


of glittering mica, which sparkle witli splendid 
effect in the beams of the arc lamp. The 
fountain basin is so arranged that the constituents 
of the glittering stream as they fall are constantly 
drawn wdthin the inffuence of the electric fan, so 
that they do duty over and over again. 

PROTECTION FROM COEBOSIOJSr OF SHIPS’ HULLS. 

A German technical paper descril^es a new 
method of pTotecting a .ship’s hull from both 
corrosion and adhesion of marine growths, which 
constitute such a frequent cause of reduced . 
speed. The great essential is a composition 
which wdll, besides afibrdiiig certain protection, 
dry smoothly and rapidly. The process descrihed 
is that of Eahtjen, and eommences with the 
application of a coating of shellac in alcoliol, 
with wliich is incorporated a little iron oxide, 
and some linseed-oil to furnish elasticity. A 
general coating follows of the same composition, 
to which has been added a mercuric salt, 
which under the action of the sea- water leads 
to the .formation of corrosive sublimate. This 
poisonous coating is partly soluble, and to a cer- 
tain extent wears away ; lint, while any mercury 
remains, the marine organisms which ordinarily 
cling to a ship’s bottom are cons^ucuous only by 
their alisence. Even when the pctisoiious coating 
altogether disaptiears, tlie Imll is still protected 
from corrosion by the initial coa,t efi’ sliellac 
varnish. 


In spite of the introduction of new methods of 
illustrating books, the lithographic proct^ss still 
holds its onui for a variety of purposes in the 
printing olfiee ; and .it is a curious fact that a 
small region in and around the A'illage of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria is the world’s depot for 
the particular kind of stone employed in the 
process. There is no fear tliat the su})X)ly of 
stone from this source will bi^ exhaustt^d-'-at any 
rate, not for two hundred years to come. It is 
only the stone vhich comes up to a certain 
standard which is used for lithograpldc work, 
the rest being enqdoycd for Imilding, and the 
best kind ivS the Idue or gray variety. This 
kind is harder and will allow of more impres- 
sions being talmn from it tlian stones of inferior 
quality; moreover, it can be worked from botli 
sides, which is a necessity in the ca.se of certain 
lithographic macliincs. The value of the annual 
yield of lithographic stones in this Bavarian 
quarry amoimts to about one Inmdred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 

AUTOMATIC BOOT-CLEANER. 

A machine has been invented for cleaning 
boots automatically, and it sliould find favour in 
hotels and schools, where much musculat energy 
is at present; expended in such work. The boots, 
on the feet or on lasts, are in turn inserted 
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iiito throe separate openings, and revolving 
Ijrushes clean olV the mini, apply the hlacldng, 
and polish the hoot. This machine will doubtless 
prove of service as long as existing conditions 
prevail ; hut surely the time will soon come 
when the laborious process of polishing foot-gear 
will bo improved upon. It ought not to be 
beyond the efforts of an ingenious inventor to 
devise some simple fluid which will at once 
give a hoot the necessary ^shine^ wuthout any 
polishing vdiatever. We Ijelieve that such com- 
]>oiinds iiaA’e already been made ; hut the suspicion 
that they have a deteriorating action on the 
leather of the hoots retards their genei-al adop- 
tion. 

blast-furnace slag cement. 

At a recent meeting of the Iron and vSteel 
Institute a paper was read by Kilter ’voii Schwarz 
on the utilisation of hlast-fuTnace slag as cement. 
In the proces.s employed the slag is first of all 
reduced to the condition of sand, and after 
admixture with limestone and slaked lime it is 
ground to a fine powder. The next operation is 
to add ea small proportion of water and form 
the mixture into bricks, wdiicli are air-dried and 
subsequently burnt in a kiln to clinker. After 
being stored for about six weeks this clinker is 
ground into fine powder, and can then be used 
as cement. Tliis cement is of exceptional tensile 
strength, and -will resist compression to a remark- 
able degree. 

MEASURING A LIGHTNING -PLASH. 

A German astronomer lias been endeavouring to 
measure the width of a streak of lightning ; and he 
tells us tha,t the particular flash which allo\ved 
itself to 1)0 so measured proved to be about five 
millimetres — that is, oiie-llfth of an inch — across. 
There is no knowm method of olhaiiiing such a 
result direct, and the ailculator was forced to de- 
pend upon a photograph, which, curiously enough, 
included both a building and the flash, that struck 
the building at the moment the lens w’^as uncovered. 
This picture wars taken from a window of the 
Hanjl)urg 0]>servatory ; and as the distance of the 
building struck, together with the focal length of 
the lens, was known, it was not a difficult matter 
to arrive at the result given. It is not the first 
time that this experiment has been tried under 
much the same conditions and with a similar result. 
The German astronomer makes tlie assertion that a 
lightning-streak may be considerably widened by 
being acted upon laterally by a strong wind. 

RAISED PROM THE SEA. 

A novel method of making a new suburb to the 
city of Neiv York is now in progress. The rapid 
growth of the jiojmlation there has reduced the 
amount of available building-land to a minimum ; 
and, in order to meet the requirements of the 
builders, new land is now literally being pumped 


from the bed of the sea at the Nassau Beach, in 
Long Island, not far from Brooklyn. In order to 
carry out this work a powerful suction-dredger 
raises the submerged gravel at the rate of eighteen 
thousand cubic yards per day. This loose soil, 
pumped up through tivelve-inch pipes with live 
times its hulk of wnter, is spread over the salt- 
marshes wdiicli abound on thi.s coast, raising the 
land to six feet above high-w’ater level. The water 
raised with the soil flows baidc to the sea by a 
circuitous route, and the solid matter gradually 
settles dowai into a compact mass fit for building- 
sites. The new suburb wall be in di.rect com- 
munication w’ith Brooklyn and New York by 
means of a handsome p)roineiiade and by an elec- 
tric railway. 

LEAD-POISONING IN THE POTTERIES. 

Some time ago a great outcry was made with 
regard to the use of lead for glazing purposes in 
our potteries, it being alleged that the action of 
this metal ^vas most prejudicial to the workpeople. 
By the action of the Home Office an inquiiy into 
the matter wms instituted ; and Professor Thorpe, 
under wdiose auspices this incpiiry w^as conducted, 
has recently given at the Koyal Institution, 
Londoji, a full account of wdiat has been done, 
in the form of a lecture entitled ‘Potter^’' and 
Plumbism.-’ The main results of the inquiry seem 
to be that lead glazes are very convenient in use, 
but that their advantages are purchased at the 
cost of much physical suffering to tlic operatives ; 
that in Oontinental manufactories a form of metal 
kiiowm as Hritted lead’ is employed, and to its 
use may he traced the comparative freedom from 
lead-]>oiso 2 iing enjoyed by the greater number of 
foreign factories ; that so long as lead compounds 
are employed complete imnuniity from phunhism 
can never be secured ; and that such com2>ound3 
can be dispensed wdtli, for lead less glazes of great 
brilliancy, covering powder, and durability, and 
adapted to all kinds of doin.estic and sanitary w^aro, 
are now within the reach of the manufacturer. 
The London School Board are showing a good 
example l)y inserting a clause in all specifications 
for now wa^rks strictly prohibiting the use of any 
pottery goods glazed by means of lead, > 

A PETRIFIED FOREST. 

We have often read in the faseinating tales of 
the Thoimnd and Chie Nights of remarkable ■ 
mountains of gold and valleys of precious stones 
containing wealth inexhaustible; hut perhaps we' 
have not even heard that there is in America a 
place which is pj^-cMiarly reminiscent of them. ' 
This is the petrified forest of ., Arizona, wdiieh, 
being the only one of its kind, can ' rightly be 
considered as a wonder. Locally, the .forest is 
very appropriately named Chalcedony Park. For 
miles around the ground is covered with enormous, 
logs petrified to the :>corei which lie where they 
fell centuries, perhaps ages, . ago, and dazzle the* 
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eye on a fine firiglit clay with the most heauti- 
ful colours. Some resemble the amethyst, some 
smoky topaz, while others appear as pure and as 
white as alabaster. In x^laces chips of the agate 
coYcr the ground to the depth of one foot, and 
it is easy to pick from them cross-sections show- 
ing divSthictly every vein and even the hark of 
the original wood. One gigantic tree simnning a 
‘gulch’, forty feet wide is undoubtedly the only 
bridge of agate in the wmrld ; and, though it has 
been in the same peculiar position for centuries, 
it is quite firm, and strong enough to endure for 
as long a period. 

Naturally geologists have been speculating as 
to the reason Arhy such a large area of forest 
became petrified. The most feasible theory is 
that the great plain, now five thousand feet above 
fioa-level, was at one time covered by a forest, 
which was siahmerged in water strongly charged 
wntli minei’als until the fil.>res of the trees were 
thoroughly soaked and transformed into agate. 
Even now there are many trunks packed in a 
deposit of fine clay, which, it is conjectured, was 
left by the receding waters ; but the erosion of 
the wind has pulverised much of the clay and 
carried it away in the air. 

It is scarcity, and not intrinsic -worth, that 
enhances the value of precious stones ; therefore 
it is quite ohvdous that, with almost an un- 
limited supply at hand, costing nothing hut the 
labour of picking, the price agate can command 
will not be very high. Some of the finer 
specimens, wdien mounted by jewellers, are costly ; 
but the greater quea-ntity of the stone is converted 
into table-tops and similar articles, for which a 
smooth slab is necessary, and it is even used 
for building purposes. Indeed, a company has 
been formed in Denver for cutting and polishing 
the stone for architectural ’ and decorative work ; 
and more than one building in Denver is faced 
with agate. ■ Not very long ago a motion was 
made in the United States Senate for a law to 
prohibit spoliation of the wonderful work of ] 
nature ; but, strange to say, the motion was not 


fired ill the mine the cloth pipes can be folded 
together and put out of the way in a manner 
which would be impracticable w’ere the tubes 
made of metal or wood. 

THE ‘light’ treatment FOR SKIN DISEASES. 

In our recent article on the Finsen Institute 
it -was indicated that there would soon be one 
on the same system in London. It is announced 
that a department has been opened at the London 
Hospital for the treatment of lupus and some 
other diseases of the skin by Professor Einsen’s 
method of jdiototherapy, or ‘ light treatment.’ 
This work is being carried on in connection with 
the department of diseases of the skin, and is 
superintended by the physicians in chai’ge thereof, 
and under the immediate care of the special 
dermatological clinical assistant. The introduc- 
tion of this method of treatment at the London 
Hospital — the first in Great Britain to adopt it — 
is due to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, who has taken the greatest interest in it 
since she 'first sfiw it carried out in Copenhagen. 
Her Royal Highness presented the necessary and 
expensive apparatus required, being most anxious 
that its benefits should be extended to the potir 
of London. Nurses have been specially trained 
for the work at Copenhagen, 

EVENING SONG OF THE BRETON FISHERMAN. 

A SINGING breeze in the yellow sail, 

Crisp white foam on the summer sea ; 

Sunset shadows and moonlight pale 
On yonder haven, wdi ere I would he. 

The toils of the day are over and past, 

The fisherman comes to his rest at last ! 

The hells are ringing the vesper chime 
In buried cities beneath the sea ; 
x\nd the calm of the holy eventime 

Has wrought its peace on the world and me. 

Ave Maria ! In mercy keep 

The resting land and tlie restless deep. 

The lighthouse flashes the beacon higli, 

A golden path on the dark’ning sea; 

A star shines out in the dusky sky, 

And taint lights glimmer along the quay. 

And I know what the Star of Home is worth 
When the heart of heaven beats close to earth. 

E. E, OiinsoN. 

- 
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THE BISHOP AND THE CONSTABLE. 

By James Workman. 

IN FOUR CHArTERS.— CHAPTER 1. 


j ISr opposition to those who assume 
that modern life, as the majority 
of us know'' it, is invariably dull 
and undramatic, it may be con- 
fidently asserted that most people 
are acquainted with at least one 
instance in which circumstances of an ai)parently 
trivial nature have produced the most improbable 
and unexpected complications. The following nar- 
rative may be offered as a proof of this soine- 
vvbat obvious statement. 

One sunny afternoon in July, Mary Jones, 
W’aitress, wtis arranging her hair at a pier-glass 
in a comfortable sitting-room of the Red Lion 
Inn, Higgleston. A French wiiido-sv, facing the 
river, W'hich flowed at the foot of a sloping lawm, 
stood wdde open, and beside it, casting admiring 
glam^es at the waitress’s trim figure, lurked the 
village constable, Je^vscn. Unconscious of tlie 
presence of a witness, Mary dexterously adjusted 
her crisp locks, smiling, and nodding at herself 
ill the glass as she did so ; but wdieii Jewson. 
iiicautionsly brushed bis sleeve against the ivy 
that encircled the window she turned round ivith 
■a start. ■■ ■ 

Moe, what a fright you gave mel’ sbe ex- 
claimed. ‘What are you doing there?’ 

‘ Watching you, Mary,’ replied the amorous 
constable. ‘ I could lia'S'e stood here ■vvatcdiing 
you for ever, Mary.’ 

Mary tossed her head disdainfully, and professed 
to be industriously /rearranging the ornaments on 
the mantelpiece. 

‘ Ay, if there was money to he made by watch- 
ing other people ivork you’d soon be a rich man, 
Joe,’ she retorted. ‘That’s the kind of -wmi’k you 
■were always best at.’ 

The constable grinned amiably, but remained 
s]>eechless, as he usually did wdien Mary was exer- 
cising her powers of repartee at his expense,. He 
would have liked to pay her back in her own 

. Ho, 140 .— Yol. hi. ^ , '[AU mgkls 


coin, but be could never think of anything to 
say until it w^as too late. 

‘ Well, I ’ve got some work to do, if you haven’t,’ 
continued Mary ; ‘ so you can stand there with 
your mouth open, as hmg as you like, Joe.’ 

She moved briskly tow^irds the door, but Jewson 
hurriedly intcrj^osed. 

‘ Here, don’t go, my dear,’ lie exclainied, stepping 
into the room and producing a scrap of neTVspapier 
from Ills pocket-book. ‘I’ve come on business 
this time. I’ve got a good thing on, Mary.’ 

‘All, yesl’ said Mary sceptically,' ‘you’ve 
always got good things on, Joe but somehow or 
other they never come off.’ 

‘Oil, just you Avait a bit, riiy girl,’ said Jeivson ; 
‘just you ■wait a bit.’ 

‘Ay,’ rejoined Mary, ‘I think I’ll have to wait 
a bit before I see you made an inspector, Joe.’ 

Jewson made a futile eflbrt to evolve some 
exngmmmatic reply ; hut, failing to do so, he 
handed her the scrap of paper. 

‘Read that,’ said he. ‘It’s a bextract from the 
Higgleston Herald J 

The extract consisted of a letter from a well- 
known resident in the district, warning the pulilic 
against a swindler who had succeeded in obtaim 
iiig large sums of money by professing to collect 
subscriptions for a metropolitan charity. The 
writer, who ha^^pened to be one of his ’victims, - 
described him as a young man of middle height, ' 
■^vith dark hair and moustache, who wore go.ld ^ 
spectacles, was attired in cleritjal , costume,' and 
represented himself to be a clergyman. ■'Others, 
the correspondent continued, described > him ’ as 
being tall and fair; and, unless they were en- 
tirely mistaken, the swindler ‘ either had ' accom- . 
jdices or assumed various disguises in' order to ; 
thrdw the police off the silent. 

‘ Mary .glanced through tlie extract without any 
great sMow of interest, and handed it hack- to- 
Jewson. ‘ 

Hescmd] : ■ • . ' ’ : ' ’ ' August 4,' 1^00< ; , , : 
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’ slie asked indifferently, 
don't you see that if 1 was to get hold 
arty it might be the makin’ of me?’ 
Jewson eagerly. ‘ There ’d be paragraphs 
newspapers about me, and I should 1>6 
f as a hactive and intelligent oMcer ; 
knows what it might lead to ? Peihaps 
Mary, you’ll live to see the day when 
L iiLspector’s wife known by the name of 
on.’. 

[exteiously evaded the huge arm which 
attempted to encircle her. 
mg with you 1 ’ she exclaimed. ‘ I ’m not 
5on yet, Mr Impudence, and perhaps I 
11 he,’ 

hen I ’ve got that party safe in the lock- 
you see me talked aljout in all the 
oil’ll name the day, the happy day — 
i, Mary 

's arm once more hovered fitfully in the 
if her waist ; hut klary again eluded it. 
;mt you haven’t got him yet,’ she said, 
liake of the head ; * and it ’s my belief 
^ will, Joe.’ 

'ovit I?’ retorted Je.WvSoin ‘I tell you 
vvn to he somewhere about ITiggleston. 
1 seen and spoke to this very day ; and 
cely as not he’ll come here. My idea is 


a g£iTig of ’em, and that each of ’em 


parson in turn so as to escape liidenti- 
aiid so I ’m going to rmi in every jiarson 
} give a satisfactory accuunt of himself, 


hold of the right one. You haven’t 


parsons or other suspicious characters 
it the inii — have you?’ 


if you see any one answering to the 
n of the party described in that l>aper — 
it on the table here—you send a hoy 
as cpiiek as his legs can carry him ; and 
ihe time’ll eoiae, my good girl, wlieii 
proud to he addressed as ]\lrs Je,wsori.’ 
t moment Mary, who ‘was glancing out 
ndow, o])serv6d two slim, daintily-attired 
umounted by red and white sunshades, 
racefully towards the inn. 
i with you ! ’ .she exclaiined impatiently, 
i two young ladies coming,’ 
slipped hurriedly out of the vdndow, 
w minutes later the two visitors were 
nto the room by Mary. 

•st to enter was Miss Helen Ponsonby, 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Ponsonby, 
to that justly distinguished prelate, the 
f Hanieliester. Helen was tall and fair, 
rery winning facei gontle, refined, and 
pered — a universal favourite. Bhe' en- 
reputation of being as good as she was 
nd that — even critics of her own sex 
-was saying a good de^L Her coin- 
fiSS Hate Leslie, though equally attrac- 
er o\m , way, was a striking contrast to 



the Bishop’s niece. She was slight and dark, 
vivacious and quick-witted, and simply huUding 
over with energy. 

‘ Can I l>ring you anything, miss '? ’ aslced Mary. 

‘ Not at present, thank 5 mu,’ rejoined Helen. 
‘We promised to meet a gentleman here. We 
shall wait until, lie arri\us.’ 

‘Very well, miss,’ answered Mary, and promptly 
disappeared. 

With tlie air of one who is thoroughly wearied 
out, Katie threw herself on the couch, 

‘Bo you know, Helen,’ she said, ‘that I feel 
quite exhausted. I never tried so hard to be 
agreeable in my life.’ 

Helen laughed quietly to lierself as she sat 
down by the open window and gazed out at the 
glimmering, sunlit river, on wdiich amateur 
oarsmen were gaily disporting themselves. To 
Katie, who was hot and excited, she looked 
exas])eratiiigly cool and placid. 

‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘1 think you ouglit to he 
sati-shed with the impression you made.’ 

‘But I’m not,’ exclaimed Katie, starting u]) 
again. ‘That’s the worst of it. I’m very far 
from being satisfied. Helen, I have a painful 
impreslon that the Bishop saw through me as 
plainly as I see through that window. Whenever 
he looked down at me in that calm, sel f-pos.sessed 
way of his, I felt just like an iirsect under a 
microscope.’ 

‘I’m sure he thought you a very charming 
insect,’ laughed Helen. 

‘Then, wlieiiever liis eyes twinkled,’ continued 
Katie, ‘I could almost hear him saying to liini- 
sell', “This girl wants 3n.e to present the living 
of Little Southam to her jieme^, Frank Ambrose, 
and so she is trying to fascinate me — 7/?c, a 
dignitary of the Church — a Bishop ! ” Oh ! it did 
make me feel so .small, so absolutely microscopical. 
Ah ! if Frank only knew what I was endurijig 
for his sake.’ 

She wound uj) with a sigh that was e(.*Iioed by 
Pleleu, who was still gazing pensively out of the 
window. 

‘Well, after all, you’re more fortunate tlian I 
am, Katie,’ said Helen, ‘You know Arthur has 
never been introduced to the Bisho]^, and I 
haven’t the least idea whether uncle will approve 
of him or not. Uncle helieies that he can read 
character at a glance ^ and if Arthur happened to 
produce an unfavourable impression iqmn him he 
might refuse his consent to our engagement.’ 

Katie shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

‘What does it matter whether he consents or 
not?’ she exclaimed. 

‘But he’s my guardian, Katie, and I shan’t be 
of age for ever so long.’ 

‘ But Arthur isn’t a penniless curate like FranJe,’ 
cjded Katie. ‘ He has heaps of money. If I 
were in your shoes I wouldn’t care a snap of the 
fingers for all the guardians in the world,- I 
should elope.’ ' ^ . 
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Helen langlied good-liuinoiiredly. 

‘ NTou ridiculuua girl!’ slie said; ‘as if 1 should 
es'er dream of doing such a thing.’ 

‘ Well, I should, in your place,’ said Ivatie. 
‘But wliat would he the use of eloping with 
Frank ? I Ve exi)ensive tastes. I was ])orn that 
way. We simply couldn’t live on a hundred and 
iii’ty a year. It would he absurd of us to marry, 
unless Frank gets a living. Look here now : do 
you think I .should ask the Bishop right out if 
iie’li give Little Southam to Frank?’ 

Helen shook her head gravely. 

‘ I think it would he rather risky, dear,’ she 
rejoined. ‘Uncle takes that kind of thing very 
seriously, you know ; and 1 ’in afraid he tliinlcs 
that Frank is— well, just a trill e frivoious, you 
know.’ 

‘ All ! people don’t understand Frank,’ answered 
Katie. ‘ He never pulls a long face, on principle ; 
hut 1 know that if lie got a living he’d settle 
down into one of the must thorough-going, hard- 
working clergymen in England.’ 

‘ 1 know he would,’ said Helen ; ‘ and you ’d he 
a model clergyman’s wife, though you profess to 
be such a mercenary little worldling. Well, well, 
1 hope things will come right for hoth of us in 
the end. I suppose we must just he as patient 
as we can.’ . 

‘ Fiddlesticks 1 ’ exclaimed Katie, exasperated he- 
I’ciid endurance by Helen’s meek air of resignation, 
‘There ought to he no need for us to he patient. 
The fact is that Arthur’s a iniiil'. So is Frank, 
lliougli not quite as big a one as Aithiir. Oh, if 
I were only a man ! If I were Frank I ’d make 
the Bishop give me that living. If I were 
Arthur I’d marry you if you had tiventy uncles, 
and every one of tliem a bishop.’ 

Helen’s smiling face turned grave again. 

‘ I couldn’t marry without uncle’s consent,’ she 
said quietly. 

‘No, of course you couldn’t,’ exclaimed Katie. 
‘ Y(jii aren’t made that way. Oli ! when 1 hear a 
girl talking like that — as if she had no backbone 
—as if she had no right to an opinion of lier 
own— as if she had no more will than a jelly- 
tish — I could take her by the shoulders and 
shake her.’ 

‘Don’t, you little spitfire,’ laughed Helen as 
Katie suited the action to the word. ‘ You’d better 
not let the Bishop hear you talking like that.’ 

‘ Oh, bother the Bishop 1 ’ 

‘ Katie I ’ 

‘Well, well, don’t look shocked. Let’s go 
and meet the dear old man, and be so sweet 
that he can’t possibly refuse us anything.’ 

They stepped out of the window and along 
the road, and presently beheld a tall, vigorous, 
elderly gentleman in gaiters approaching at a 
leisurely pace, with his liands clasx>ed behind his 
ba()k and his chin upon his breast. It was that 
eminent and scholarly divine the Bishop of 
Hainchester. 


THE CONSTABLE. 


In the meantime, at an upper wmdow^, Mary 
was gazing dreamily out at the glimmering river 
flowing placidly on its way to the far-oif sea; 
but thoiigb her eyes rested intently upon it, siie 
was, fur the time being, absolutely oblivious c»f 
its existence. She was thinking over her recent 
interview with Jewson, and wonderbig whether 
he would succeed in his eiforts to distinguish 
himself. The professional advancement of the 
worthy constable meant quite as much to her 
as that of the Reverend Frank Ambrose to Miss 
Kate Leslie. She was just as impatient at his 
slow progress, and just as eager to assist him 
if the oj^port unity offered. Unfortunately his 
chances of success depended entirely u^Jon his 
Xjersonal capacity, and that—however devoted she 
might be to him — Mary was by no means dis- 
jjosed to overrate. Moreover, exi>eriences 

had led lier to regard him as being cxasperatingly 
unlucky, 

‘If it was anybody hut Joe,’ she murmured to 
herself, ‘ I ’d say he ’d got a good thing on ; hut 
Joe’s good tilings never do come oif, and this 
one won’t. If it wasn’t Joe it would ; but as it 
is Joe, it won’t’ 

The words had scarcely passed her lips when 
she started and flushed, and craned eagerly out 
of the window. A small boat was coming swiftly 
uj) the river, piropelled by a young man in white 
flannels and a blazer. He was of medium he-iglit, 
and had, as Mary noticed wdxen be occasionally 
turned his heiui, a black moustacin?. Reclining 
luxuriously in tlie stern, and toying id] 3 ^ with the 
tiller-ropes, was anoHier young man, tall and fair, 
attired in full cJerical costume, and ’wearing a 
pair of gold spectacles. 

Perhaps every human being is at heart an 
amateur detective, and only to(j ready to clutch 
at the first op^iortunity of figuring as one. In 
addition to this common, if not universal pre- 
disposition, Mary’s latent craving to apjiear in 
that fascinating character was natux'ally Btiiimlatcd 
by her interest in Jewson’s jxrofessional success. 
I\Tth flushed cheeks and sp)arkling eyes she 
^vatched the little craft glance swiftly athwart 
the silvery stream and come to rest beside the 
rpiay at the foot of the lawn. Then, wdien the 
yoimg men tied the boat to an iron ring, and 
strolled side by side towards the inn, she slipped 
downstairs with a joyfully beating heart, ■' and, ' 
finding a stable-boy amusing himself hj swing-, 
ing on a gate in the back-yard, hurriedly , de- 
spatched him in search of Jewson, ■ Stimulated 
by the promise of a shilling, the youth vanished 
wiili phenomenal celerity, and Mary could hear' 
his boots elattei'ing loudly on the cobble-stones as ' 
he darted away to the police station. 

In the meantime she determined that she 
would keep a close watch an the new arrivals 
until Jewson appeared, for she was now practU' 
cally convinced that they were the swindlers he;. 
\vas in search of* . , . . . ’ ^ 
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WITTY S2AYINGS I IIAA^E HEARD. 


By Justin M^CAitTHY. 



I T lias always been held to be very 
rasli to attempt to reproduce tlie 
witty sayings one has beard, as so 
much of the wit depends on the 
inaimer of the person who says 
them and the circumstances under 
which they are uttered. In spite of this I venture 
to set down some of the sayings of some of the 
witty men and women I have known ; and if 
my readers should not find every saying quite 
as witty as I thought it at the time I heard 
it, I hope they will put down the fault to tlie 
chronicler and not to the author of the witty 
saying. 

Mr Gladstone was not usually regarded as a 
■wit, and he certainly did not set up fcu’ one, yet 
I have heard him say, at one time or another, 
things which I consider to be witty. Many 3’ears 
ago, when residing in Liverpool, I was present 
one evening at a meeting at which Mr Gladstone 
appejired as the advocate of the candidature of 
Ills brother-in-law, Sir Stephen Glynne, who was 
at that time standmg for the representation in 
Parliament of a neighbouring county. Jit the 
moment when Mr Gladstone had finished his s])e0tdi 
a. shabby-looking, unkempt, and ragged man thrust 
himself forward to the front of the meeting and 
insisted on asking Mr Gladstone a question. He 
wanted to know whether Mr Gladstone would not 
hold his brother-in-law bound to follow him in 
every course he j)'>-’<^pt>sed to take whenever he, 
Mr Gladstone, should become Prime-Minister. The 
object of. the man’s question was al>viously to dis- 
credit Sir Stephen Glynne and to show him u]) 
as the mere nominee and mstriiment of his 
illustrious brother-in-law. There were some angry 
interruptions, and. there were also many scornful 
cries of ^ Don’t answer him’ from the audience. 
But Mr Gladstone, having first stilled the noise 
hy a wave of his hand, and tlieii fixed his eyes 
on the. rude questioner, said in his blandest 
inanner, ^ I shall hold my l)rother-iii-law bound 
to follow me when I am Prime-Minister so long 
as I adopt a course which tends to the welfare of 
the people ; and I shall hold him bound to follow 
when you are Prime-Minister, so long as you 
adopt a coiinse that tends to the same great 
result.’ I need not say that the interrupter there- 
> after remained silent. 

' ' At a later time, one night during a debate in 
..'the House of Commons, a quite obscure and very 
■self -conceited member made an attack on Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, and in the course of his 
- oration declared that he had a poor opinion of 
•the British Parliament, Wlien Mr Gladstone came 
r, to reply, in. alluding' to the remarks of the obscure 
member, he said, <The honourable member has 


told us that he has but a poor opinion of the 
British Parliament. Well, Mr Sj)eakeiv it is some 
comfort to believe that the opinion of the honour- 
able member is not finally and altogether con- 
clusive as to the historical position of the British 
Parliament.’ I am afraid that even the friends of 
the honourable member joined in the laughter 
with which this part of Mr Gladstone’s speech 
was received. 

Yet one more story of Mr Gladstone. I was 
once in company with him when some conver- 
sation took place about a very furious attack 
made upon him in the House of Commons one 
night by a member on the opposite side of the 
House, or of the ‘ g^xiigway,’ to use the expression 
iuost familiar in Parliament. The odd thing about 
the affair was that the assailant had hitherto been 
known as one of tlie quietest, most retiring, and 
most soft-headed men in the House of Commons ; 
and everybody present expressed wonder that such 
a man could ever come to make such a display 
of passion, Gladstone, who had not yet taken 
any part in the Conversation on the incident, now 
quietly observed, ‘ I have often lieard that no 
animal is so dangerous as a mad sheep.’ I am 
sorry to say that the uiifortmiate member was 
known among his friends from that time forth 
and for evermore as ‘ the mad sheep.’ 

My late friend, Richard Power~or, as he was 
more commonly called in the House of Commons, 
‘ Dick’ Power— was one of the wittiest and most 
popular men of his tiine. He was one of our 
l)and of Irish hTationalist members ; but be was 
liked as much by English, Scotch, and lYelsh 
members as by his own countrymen, and that is 
saying a great deal. He rode splendidly to hounds 
— Paniell and he had tlie reputation of being tlie 
two boldest liders iu Indand ; and although lie 
was not fond of nialdng speeches, h^ could make 
a capital s]>eech whenever it became necessary to 
take part in a debate. When speaking one earn- 
ing at a puldic dinner, he. made allusion to 
Thackeray’s famous saying about the brilliant re- 
partees that one makes ^vheu driving home alone 
at night in one’s hansom-cab. Then be went on 
to say, ‘ I can assure this assembly that not Pitt, 
nor Fox, nor Bright, nor Gladstone has ever made 
such eloquent speeclies in the House of Commons 
as some which I have not made there ! ’ 

I was travelling once with Dick Power and 
some other Irish members oil a night-journey on 
an Irish railway during the storm and stress of 
a general election. Buddenly the train came to a 
dead stand at a place, where there was no station. 
Amazement and. alarm filled the minds of. some of 
us, ^What could have happened?^ we asked our- 
selves mentally. ‘Could the Tories have torn up 
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tlie rails 1 Could tlie Oraiigeineii have harricaded 
the line?’ It took a great dml to alarm Dick 
Power. He quietly rose from his seat and thrust 
Ills head out of the window, in the hope of lind- 
iug some explanation. ‘Wliat are \ve sto])];)ing 
for?’ he inquired of a railway otficial who happened 
i(.) he passing just at the moment. ‘ It’s nothing, 
sir,’ was the reply; ‘only we have had to detach 
the engine.’ ‘ All right,’ said Dick Power ; ‘ only 
take cure you don’t go on without it!’ 

Dick Power once liad a sharp contest for one 
of the Irish constituencies. The contest was the 
more nnjdeasant to him because his opponent, who 
was formerly a political colleague, had changed 
his })rincipies and gone over to the other side. 
Dick f(.mght tlie battle gallantly, according to his 
usual fashion, and he won the seat. On the night 
wluui the result of the election was made known, 
Dick was sitting with some friends in the principal 
hotel of the place. Suddenly in came the defeated 
candidate ; and, casting an indignant glance at 
Dick, he exclaimed, ‘ All is lost hut honour ! ’ 
Dick cheerily said in reply, ‘ All right. I have 
got the seat, and you say you have got the honour ; 
so 'we have both got what we most wanted.’ 

Many pieople in this country and in the United 
States have heard of Mr Mortimer Menpes, the dis- 
tinguished etcher and impressionist painter, whose 
sketches of Japanese life and of Mexican life were 
the sensation of London for more than one season. 
Menpes was dining at my house one evening 
in company with my old friend Mr Thomas 
Oroshie, a leading Irish journalist, editor and 
proprietor of the Dar/j Excmmer, and at that 
time President of the Institute of Journalists of 
(Ireat Britain and Ireland* Menpes was giving 
us, ill his droll and humorous way, a picture, 
half-comic, half-jiathetic, of the effect of business 
worries on the artistic temperament, and he said, 
in pointing the moral of his remarks, Mt isn’t a 
very pleasant thing to have a man come dunning one 
for money if one is an artist.’ ‘Ho, indeed,’ said 
Tom Croshie, with a sweet and sympathetic smile ; 
‘and I don’t know that it is a very pleasant 
thing even if one is not an artist.’ The comment 
came home to us all, as showing that the artist 
does not stand divinely alone in his appreciation 
of ‘life’s little ironies.’ 

YTaisiler — ‘The Master,’ as his followers delight 
to call him; ‘Jimmy,’ as most of his friends 
designate him — ^was once painting the portrait of 
a distinguished novelist, who was extremely clover 
but also extremely ill-favoured. Wlieti the portrait 
was finished the sitter did not seem satisfied with 
it. ‘ You don’t seem to like it,’ Whistler sjiid. 
The sitter confessed that he did not, and mid in 
self-justification, ‘You must admit that it is a 
bad work of art.’ ‘Yes,’ Whistler replied; ‘but 
I think you must admit that you are a had work 
of nature,’ 

Mr J. E. G. Bodley, the ■well-known author of 
the clever and exhaustive book on Prance lately 
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published, was distinguished in London society 
as a sayer of witty things. At a luncheon-party 
one day a lady was descrilnng a visit she had 
paid to the house of a then famous a3sthete, who 
was supposed to have a greater taste for house- 
decoration than for habits of frequent ablution. 
Among other things, she described the harmonious 
colouring of his bath-room. Bodley expressed 
incredulity as to the esthete’s use for the bath- 
room. The lady indignantly repudiated the in- 
sinuation, and said, ‘ I am sure he bathes a great 
deal.’ ‘In that case,’ said Bodley quietly, ‘he 
must be an even greater artist th.an I gave him 
credit for.’ 

This story reminds me of a very amusing thing 
said by my late friend, Sir John Pope-Hennessy. 
Heiinessy liegan his public life in the House of 
Commons as a special p>rotegG of Disraeli. He 
afterwards served Her Majesty wdth great dis- 
tinction as the Governor in succession of several 
colonies, and was again a member of the House 
of Commons up to the time of his death. One 
day there was some talk about a friend of ours 
who had two objectionable peculiarities : he ■Tivas 
not given to the use of soap and water, and he 
was alw«ays borrowing money. ‘Yes, poor fellow,’ 
said Hemiessy, ‘ he sponges u 2 :>on everybody exce})t 
himself,’ 

On another occasion we were talldng about a 
well-known novelist, who WTote in a peculiarly 
affected and artificial style full of what Idiackeray 
calls, when writing of Becky Sharp, ‘galllciserl 
graces and daring affectations.’ Some one told iis 
that he had heard this author say that he ha.rl 
been so badly treated by the critics on the London 
jness that he. was determined he would niwer 
write any more novels in English. ‘ Indeed 1 ’ 
said Hennessy. ‘ I did not know that he had ever 
written any novels in English.’ 

My friend Thomas Sexton, who wa.^ for many 
years, as eveiy one knows, a member of the House 
of Commons, and has only lately withdrawn from 
public life, bad the reputation of being not only 
one of the greatest orators in the House, but also 
one of the -wittiest men in private conversation. 
One day, while I was still leader of the Irish 
National Party, I was particularly anxious to get 
some information on a pressing subject before the 
House from Mr Yesey Knox, who was then, and 
until lately, member for the Ulster city of Berry* 
I rushed from my seat in the debating chamber 
into the central lobby, •\\diere members often 
lounge and talk, and looked around for my friend. 
There I saw Sexton, and I went eagerly up to 
him and asked, ‘ Where can I find Knox ? ’ ‘ Tliei^e 
he is at the door,’ replied Sexton. ‘ Knox naturally 
■ ■ would’ be at the door.’ 

On another occasion some of us were talking 
about touring in Ireland, and were eiieli of us 
giving our opinion as to -what was the most 
charming view to be seen during an Irish totirt. 
One of the company — a somewhat nervoxts 
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who had lately heeii visiting Ireland during all 
the exeiteinent and turmoil of a gmieral election 
— ^remained silent and offered no opinion. ‘What 
do you tliinlc r some one asked of liim. ‘Oh,’ 
said Sexton, interposing, ‘I am afraid our friend 
thinks that the most charming \ne\\' in an Irish 
tour is the view of Euston Station, London, on 
the return joiiriieyd 

Another great friend of mine, T, P. O’Connor, 
is known to everybody in England and in America 
as a lirilliant parliamentary and platform orator, 
and is known also to his friends in both countries 
as a most amusing talker, with a wonderful power 
of expressive phrase-making. Some of us were 
talking once about a friend of ours, a member of 
the House of Commons. A lad}’’ who was one 
of the company said it was a pity for the sake of 
his personal appearance that lie had such very 
large ears. ‘ Yes,’ said T. P. ; ‘ and the worst of 
it is that, while they are too large for ears, they 
are too small for wings.’ 

At another time we were talking of an absent 
friend who fancied that he had a great gift for 
niiLsic, and likeudse a faculty for regenerating the 
world. Borne one asked, ‘ Is lie always playing 
the fiddle?’ ‘Well,’ replied T. P., ‘I do not 
know that he is always playing the fid<ile ; hut 
he certainly is always playing the fidtlle or the 
fool.’ 

Lady Dorothy Nevill, one of the wittiest women, 
in Lo,ndon society, is well known to most Americans 
who visit London during the season. Some time 
ago there was a rich and am])ifcioas man in 
society who went in for entertaining largely, and 
especially for making his parties interesting and 
representative. A marked falling-off began to take 
]>lace, after a while, in the quality of his guests. 
lAdy Dorothy, commenting on tliis deterioration, 
said, . ‘ Once we used to meet Browning and 
Whistler and Henry James, and so on, there ; 
but now we only meet-— so on.’ 

I was talking with Lady Dorothy one day 
about a lady to whom I was giving high praise, 
and Lady Dorothy seemed inclined to dis])arage 
her. ‘She is very clover,’ I said. Lady Dorothy 
shook' her head scornfully. ‘But,’ I ])leade.d, ‘she 
is so very well read.’ ‘ Gome, come,’ replied Lady 
Dorothy, with a smile, ‘she is evident!}’ much 
cleverer than I thought, since she lias been able 
to make you believe tliat she ever read aii}’ thing.’ 

Another lady of great distinction in London 
society, not long since dead, was giving to some 
Mends her recollections of celebrated men she 
had, met. Among the rest she spoke of Thackeray. 
She said that Thackeray always embarrassed her 
In conversation by his evident desire to say sharp 
■itnd clever things, even on the most commonplace 


subjects. ‘T wms afraid,’ slie oliservcd, ‘to say m 
his presence that the .siiii was very bright to-dav, 
not knowing whether he might/ not reply, “ Yes ; 
but wdien we remem1)er on how many of tlie 
uiiju.st it shone we may find its brightness dimmed 
by the thought that it shone no ]3righter f<.)r 
those of ns who are still trying to be Just.” ’ 

My friend, Prank H. Hill — wlio -was for a hmg 
time tlie editor of the Baihj and is the 

autlior of a very suGce.ssfal Life of George Canning 
and of a volume called PoHfical PorfmitH wh.i<'h 
made a distinct sensation in literature — is well 
known for his sharp and subtle criticisms. Among 
our aeqiiaiiitancos there was a young journalist 
who had made a mark by liis clever literary essay.s, 
but who was also noted, among his friends, for 
his curious lack of .scholarly culture. Hill once 
said to me, ‘ Do yon know that our friend,’ whom 
he named, ‘is a great Greek scholar?’ I replied 
that I had never heard anything of the kind 
attributed to him, nor from my long knowledge 
of him had I the least suspicion that his culture 
took any such form. ‘Well, it is certain,’ said 
Hill, ‘that he was for many years at one of the 
universities ; it is also certain that no one lia.s 
ever ])een throiigli that iinixursity without learning 
something ; and as it is aksolutely certain that he 
knows nothing else, it is clear that he must have 
devoted liis time there to the stud}' of Greek.’ 

One night a group of raeinhers were talking in. 
the smoking-roonr of tlic House of Commons jiboiit 
a measure which it was proposed to recommend 
to the consideration of the Government, and on 
which we were all understoud to be iiL complete 
agreement. Suddenly a member, who had to 
this tijne offered no objection, and had, indeed, sat- 
in absolute silence — though he was well knomi 
for an extraordinary aptitute in spinning out 
talk on the most trivial subject — broke in with 
the words, ‘I suppose there is something to be 
said on tlie. other side.’ ‘ I dare say there i.«.’ 
Thomas Sexton observed ; ‘ and if we had a 
coiqde of mouths to spare you are just the very 
man to say it ; hut then, you see, the matter 
is coming on the day after to-morrow, and 
there really is no time.’ So the little grouj^ 
broke up. 

I am afraid I cannot think of any more clover 
sayings just at present. I can only add, in vindi- 
cation of the effort I have made, thus fai', to 
convey to my readers some idea of the humour 
which, at each time, made an impression on me, 
that the sayings were actually spoken, and by 
the persons to whom I have ascribed them, and 
are not to be found in any collection of the 
sayings attributed to Doctor Johnson, Douglas- 
Jerrold, or Sydney Smith. 





OTJR LADY 01^ DELIVERANCE. 

By John Oxenham. 


CHAPTER XL — COUSIN : COUSTNE, 


FTER breakfast, wliicli was less 
clieerfiil tlian. usual, Yaurel sboul- 
dered my big portmanteau, and 
took it and me by a cireiiitous 
Si)i route to tbe station, just in time 
to catcli the midday train to 
Rennes. There I sent off to mademoiselle a 
telegram anuoniicing my arrival that evening. 
Then I went up to my hotel to get some things 
I wanted, and which I had not hitherto needed 
at Goiir-des-Comptes. I afterwards proceeded to 
a harher^s and had my moustache and heard 
shaved off ; and if I had not known my own 
eyes I should not have ]mo\\m myself when I 
looked in the glass. 

I came down by the evening train, and Louis 
Yard put my portmanteau into the waiting 
carriage without recognising me; and I was 
bumped away in the cumbrous old rattle-trap in 
the highest of spirits to the Chateau. 

The driver signalled our arrival hy a volley of 
pistol-cracks from his huge whip, and mademoiselle 
herself came out to the hig hall to welcome me. 
T]if3re vras a sparkle in her eye wliicli it did my 
heart good to see ; but she stopped short at sight 
of ray altered face and stood doubtfully. 

^ Why, Cousin Deuise,’ I said in English, holding- 
out both hands to her, ‘it is so long since we met 
tliat I believe you hardly know me.’ 

‘Is it really you, Cousin Hugh?’ she said, her 
face colouring beautifully. ‘You are so changed 
tlial* at first I hardly knew yon.’ 

‘ I hope I do not put you to any inconvenience 
by taking you uiiawa-Tes in this way, cousin?’ 

‘I am delighted to see you,’ she said. ‘How 
did you know" I was here?’ 

‘Well, you see, I heard — certain things, and 
ran over to Paris, and there I found you had 
come dowm here ; so I came on to see if I could 
be of any service to you.’ 

‘That w'as very good of you. Now, you must 
be starving. We dine in half-an-hour.-— Horteiise, 
show j\Ionsieiir Lament to his room.— H UenfMy 
imn emmn ! ’ 

Within the half-hour I was back in the great 
hall, wondering in ^vhich direction the salon lay. 
Hortense came trijiping to my assistance from a 
dark ])assage and showed me to the door, opening 
it as she knocked. 

‘ Monsieur ! ’ she announced, and I found my- 
self in the presence of the enemy. Mademoiselle 
came forward at once and formally introduced 
me r 

‘Madame la Diichesse de St Ouen — Monsieur 
Lamont ! ’ 

Tire face of a statue in the coif oi a nun— marble- 


white, thin-lipped, austere ; eyes discreetly veiled. 

Madame the Duchess did not favour me with even 
half a glance, nor did I ever at any time see. her 
looking at anybody or anything ; init I have an 
idea that ail the same, in some occult way, she 
kept a pretty keen eye on everytliing that went 
on. ' 

‘ M. I’Ahhd Dienfoy ’—mademoiselle’s fellow- 
traveller in the train, but not nearly so grim- 
faced and ascetic-looking as when last I saw him. 

His manner was suave and polished ; his eyes were 
as keen as a hawk’s, and he made no pretence 
of veiling them. 

‘ M. le Colonel Lepard ’— hig, burl y, bull-necked, 
bullyish — approaching the brutal ; his strong red 
face adorned with a sword-cut over the temple, 
and a black moustache and imperial — a soldier 
to the finger-tips ; which last, hy the way, I could - ^ 
not help noticing during dinner, would have been 
none the wor.se for a little attention. 

I bo%ved soleiurily to these good peo])le, and 
take credit to myself for keeping so grave a face 
when my heart was full of laughter. 

The priest made some remark to me in French, 
and I turned on mademoiselle a face of dej)reca- 
tion and anxious inquiry. 

‘Will you please apologise to the gentleman for 
my lack of knowledge of Prencli, cousin?’ I said ; 
and, with one quick, amused glance at mei, she 
did so in the demurest fashion possible. 

Here Hortense auiiounced t<i mademoLselle that 
dinner was serv^ed, and we passed into the dining- 
room, mademoiselle seating me at her right band, 
the priest being on her left. 

I am bound to say I enjoyed myself exceed- 
ingly, inasmuch as 1 knew that my prescaice . ' 

there must be extremely distasteful to the other 
three, and that I was at the same time con- 
tributing somewliat to the enjoyment, or at all 
events to the lightening of the depiression, of 
mademoiselle. 

As I showed a most lamentable ignorance of , , ' 
the beautiful language, I was free to rattle away - ■ . ' 
to my heart’s content to my fair neighbour about ' . .“ V 
lYarwickshire, where I had never been, and about \ 
numerous mutual acquaintances •whom we had. 
neither of us ever met. Meanwhile 1 was noting 
and absorbing everything I could concerning my 
fellow-guests, and forming my own opinions about " 
them. ' ' ■ ' ' > . ,, 

Madame Mere ate in silence and though the ^ > 

very opening of her mouth to admit food were a ■ , 

concession to the world and a falling from grace. 

She had pudgy, iB-ahaped hands, and showed hoKr .. , ' ’ A 
' consciousness of them, and thereby a certain ; 

of absolute detacliment frohi things earthly by ' ' 
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keepiiig them, when not in nse, folded meekly 
inside her ample sleeves. She sat, for the most 
part, a picture of meek resignation and abnegation 
—qualities which, I was later on to learn, were not 
the most conspicuous in her character. Her most 
devoted adherent never could have claimed for 
Madame Mere that she was an absolutely exhila- 
iNiiing companion at a feast. 

M. I’Abbe had one prominent vice ; he took 
snuff. He took it freely and constantly, Imt with 
an elegance of manner which came near to 
elevating it to a virtue. Whenever M. I’Abbe in- 
dulged, Madame Mere’s marble face twinged as 
with a sudden spasm of toothache, and then her 
lips moved rapidly, though almost imnsibly, in 
silent prayer. It was really very funny. It 
seemed to me that at each sniiHie her mind let 
slip an imprecation — something quite mild of 
course, such as ‘Oh dear]’ or ‘Disgusting!’ — and 
then, recognising her lack of charity, she hastened 
to pacify her conscience with a prayer. 

Colonel Lepard made me think of a hungry 
dog held back from its bone. He spoke little 
and drank freely of the Burgundy, and smacked 
his lips over it. 

Many tunes during dinner, when I turned to 
speak to mademoiselle, her eyes showed me that, 
brief as our previous acquaintance had been, slie 
was still not quite accustomed to my altered 
■ looks.- ■ ■ ■ . 

When the ladies withdrew, Colonel Lepard 
accepted a cigar from my case with n, somewhat 
ill grace, and smoked it with a relish which he 
tided hard to conceal. Apparently he knew no 
English. But M. Dieiifoy spoke the barbarous 
language to a small extent, and he and I had 
quite an amusing time of it. Indeed, much as 
he, no doubt, regretted my appearance on the 
scene, from matters of policy, it seemed to me 
that from a social point of viev^ he looked iqjoii 
me as an improvement on the Colonel, and was 
inclined to cultivate my acquaintance. Now and 
again, when those keen eyes of his rested qiios- 
tioningiy upon me, as the long white finger and 
thumb raised the pungent morsel to his nose, I 
luid an uncomfortable moment of doubt as to 
whether he had not at last recognised me as not 
quite the utter stranger I claimed to be. But 
the searching look passed, and I sat in comfort 
again. 

' So here was I, in this mo.st extraordinary 
fashion, installed as chief guest in the castle of 
■■ my desire, enjoying myself greatly, it is true, but 
, never for one moment losing sight of the reason 
for, my being tlicre, and desirous only of further- 
ing the wishes of the fair ehatelaine. For she held 
' inay' heart ' in sway as completely as she ruled 
;:in-.;iMs great house of hers. 

M. hAhb^ waited , with the utmost politeness till 
the Colonel ,had smoked his cigar to the last half- 
inch,^ and had ’ regretfully laid that down. Then 
he rose, ^ying, ‘Mademoiselle no doubt awaits 


us,’ and led the ^vay into another room on the 
other side of the great hall. 

It was a large room, wdth four long wdiidows 
02_>ening on to the terrace ; and liy reason of it.s 
size, it gave one the impression of being some- 
wliat sparsely furnished — the spindle-legged chairs 
and tables and uninviting couches looking stiff 
and lonely on the great expanse of highly polished 
floor. 

The evening was not cold ; but, for the sake of 
its com|3anionableness j)robably, mademoiselle had 
had a bright fire of split logs built on the hearth, 
and she was sitting iii front of it with a book, 
Madame Mere had retired, for purposes of medi- 
tation no doubt ; and oiir company felt a trilie 
warmer and less austere for her absence. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle, yon are alone?’ said M. 
Dieufoy. 

‘In the best of good company, M. I’Abbe,’ she 
smiled. ‘Madame Mere has gone to bed.’ 

‘She is an early riser, I believe,’ he said, with 
an answering smile, from which I gathered that 
madame’s exceeding j)iety 2)alled somewhat even 
upon him. 

‘ If madaine were a soldier, no-w,’ growled Lepard 
—and the idea was so incongruous, and needed 
so vigorous a stretch of the imagination to eom- 
]>ass it, that M. Dieufoy smiled again — ‘ she would 
take advantage of being beyond the sound of the 
reveille, and would lie as long as she could of a 
morning.’ 

‘Madame carries her reveill4 within her, M. le 
Colonel,’ said the Abbe, ‘ and she never gels 
beyond reach of its call.’ 

‘ Certainly she does not seem to me aUso- 
lutely to enjoy life,’ said the Colonel, with a 
shrug. 

‘In her own way,’ said the Abbe, ‘though the 
signs of it may not be very ajijiarent. But we 
all have our own ideas of enjoyment. You, my 
dear Colonel, have just enjoyed a very good 
cigar, I myself, take pleasure in this pinch of 
siiuE Madame takes offence at both. Llade- 
uioiaelle, on the contrary, grackaisly shows no 
dislike to either.’ 

‘I like the smell of a good cigar,’ said made- 
moiselle; ‘hut I don’t tliiiik I should like snuff. 
I have never tried it.’ 

‘Pardon! Permit me, mademoiselle,’ said M, 
l’Abl)e, tendering his box with a boAV of ex- 
tremest elegance. 

The Colonel laughed as mademoiselle’s jkretty 
nose wrinkled up uncompromisingly. 

‘If I may be q>ermitted to say so,’ he cried, ‘I 
should like to see madame try one of monsieur’s 
cigars. We should be deprived of her company 
for a week.’ 

A curious piece of furniture, from whose highly 
polished sides the firelight flickered in rosy 
gleams, excited my curiosity. It looked like a 
big, fiat, polished box on four high, thin legs ; but 
from the pedals below I surmised that it might 
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be a ]>ianOj thoiigli 1 liad never seen one like it 
before, 

Denise saw me looking at it 

‘Is it a piano?’ I asked. ‘Would you not play 
us sometliing?’ 

‘It’s a piano of a kind,’ she said, with a smile ; 
M)ut I doubt if it is usalde—unless, indeed, 
llortense is in the habit of practising on it when 
we are not here, which is more than likely. In 
fact, I should be somewhat surprised if she did 
not.’ 

Slie went forward and openexl the little oblong 
l)ox-frorit of it. 

‘I have not jHaj^ed a note,’ she said, musingly, 
\since’‘ and her slim fingers dropped doubt- 

fully on to the fiat, faded keys. They were 
yellow with age, and the sounds they produced 
were quite in keeping with their looks— thin and 
wiry and ancient ; but tlie instrument was in 
ffiirly good tune, from which we imagined that 
Miss Hortense had probably made some progress 
in her musical studies. 

As chord followed chord I slipped a chair into 
position ; she sank on to it, and by degi’ees the 
notes shaped themselves into a sweet soft, time — 
somewhat melancholy, indeed, as was her mood ; 
but to me, who had hut little knowledge of music, 
the sweetest I had ever heard. 

Colonel Lepard and M. Dieufoy did not, I 
imagine, altogether a^Dprove of this diversion of 
mine. They both undoubtedly appreciated the 
fact that the nearer mademoiselle drew to me the 
farther must she be withdrawn from any influence 
they could exercise over her ; and I have no doubt 
tliey both devoutly— -or probably in the case of 
the Colonel anything but devoutly — wislied me 
farther. They sat silent for a time listening to 
the music, and then Colonel Lepard growled 
disapprovingly : 

‘You ■will disturb niadame at her devotions, 
mademoiselle.’ 

The Abbe, on the other hand, with a finer sense 
of diplomacy, testified his appreciation by ciaiiping 
his palms lightly together, and saying softly, 
‘ Bravo ! bravo ! You have done us good already, 
M. Lament.’ 

All the same, I had the feeling that he also 
would have been much better satisfied if I had 
never come to the Chateau. 

Mademoiselle’s eyes were fixed musingly on the 
yellow keys, and her wdiite hands continued 
gliding over them almost unconsciously, as it 
seemed to me, though sweetest music followed 
their every toiicli ; and to twm of us, at all events, 
the sound of it was at once soothing and ex- 
hilarating. I believe mademoiselle herself enjoyed 
it, once she had started, almost as much as I did. 
Her face, when at last she looked up, was brighter 
arid more hopeful. 

‘That has done me good,’ she said ; ‘but I have 
tired you all out. You should have stopped me 
sooner,’ 


‘On the contrary, I, for one, should like you to 
go on ail night,’ I said. 

‘We must leave some for another time,’ she 
replied ; then closing the piano and picking up 
her book, slie liade us all good-night. 

My position among the contending factions in 
the house w'as very similar to that of the small 
boy -who persists in obtruding his unwelcome 
presence in the parlour where his sister and liis 
future brother-in-law desire only to lie left alone. 
I disconcerted them all, and u]Dset their jdans, 
whatever they were, and all in the most inno- 
cently unconscious way ; and from my extreme 
ignorance of their language I was impervious to 
all Lints and innuendos. As an accepted member 
of the family, they were all fully aw'are that 
mademoiselle’s best interests must he paramount 
with me, which was not absolutely the case with 
themselves. Before I arrived there "ivere t-wo 
factions in the house ; now there were three, for 
the manner of the others showed plainly that 
they quite understood that mademoiselle would 
make me acquainted with all that was going on, 
and would claim n'ly assistance. 

Monsieur Dieufoy was always politeness per- 
sonified, with an inclination even towards friend- 
liness. ■ 

Colonel Lexoard’s black humour seemed to 
darken with every hour of my stay. 

Madame Mere, frosty saint, bore -with me in 
silent resignation, and never show^ed the slightest 
desire to break the ice either by word or look. 

And mademoiselle 1 Perhai3s it was that made- 
]noiselle felt constrained as hostess to mitigate by 
every means in her unsympathetic 

atmosxjhere in which I found' myself, and so 
debberately overstepped the bounds and conven- 
tions in which she had doubtless been brought 
up. Perhiips she found a new and hitherto 
untasted delight in doing so. Perhaj^s she knew’’ 
already that my feeling for her was neither 
cousinly nor that of simxole friendship. But, 
whatever it "was, she was utterly and absolutely 
charming, and my heart went out to her more 
and more with every hour I spent in her 
comx^any. 

For two delightful hours we paced the terrace 
together on the morning after my arrival, and 
spoke of many things and learned much of one 
another. Mademoiselle had given me her . confi- 
dence, and it vvas her nature to trust comx>letely 
where she trusted at all. / : 

Colonel Lex)ard gloomed like a thunder-cloud. ■ 

M. Dieufoy snuffed voiuminouvsly and reginded 
us much as a schoolmaster might unobserved 
■watch his pujuls xdotting misohieh . ^ 

iVladame the Duchess x^^^d us not the slightest 
atte-ntion. ; but doubtless, as I have said, she kept 
a sharj) eye on all our delinquencies. 

Altogether it was an , extremely enjoyable state 
of affairs, and braced one like a tonic or a stiff sea-, 
breeze. Indeed, this strange and complete isok« 
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tioB from tlie world and tlie close casting together 
witluii such narrow hounds induced a frieinllniess 
and comradeship between mademoiaelle and .myscdf 
akin to that of shipboard life ; and the hours 
. taught us to know one another better than days 
and yreeks of ordinary meetings could liave done. 
No doubt we were both more or less Iiigh-stnmg 
by the peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
thereby dropped almost unconsciously the conven- 
tional veils and masks which at other times and 
under ordinary circiuustances we must liaA^e worn ; 
hut, however it came about, it is certain that by 
tire middle of that second day I felt as though 
I had known mademoiselle for half a lifetime, 
and tlie greatest desire of my lieai't was to know 
her still better for the other half. 

A more delightful cousin it would not he 
possible to imagine ; but at inteiwals she would 
suddenly reinemher that oiir relationslii]) was only 
two days old, and purely fictional at that. Then 
for a brief space a shy reserve v^juld fall upon 
her, wliich, however, only served to heighten the 
piquant cliaimi of her manner as some new idea 
struck her, and she forgot to he reserved, and 
poured out her thoughts as frankly and freely as 
if . our supposed common ancestor had really once 
■■-emted; ■ . 

At dinner I inrpiired as to tishing and shooting 
in the neighbourhood, and mademoiselle offered 
to send for Prudent Vanrel next day to give me 
information on these subjects. 

That first day was passed by the two other 
parties in a state of surprised but well-dis- 
sembled protest, while mademoiselle and I paced 
the terrace in cousinly converse and rounded off 
the angles and comers of our new-formed ac- 
cpiaintaiiee ; but on the following luorniiig, when 
we essayed to continue this most enjoyable polish- 
ing process, Colonel LepaiT?s feelings got the 
better of him, and drove liini to smoke his cigar 
on the terrace at the same time. That did not 
interfen^ with our enjoyment, however. Indiicd, 

' I ain afraid 1 must confess to a certain amount 
of ■ amusement, in which I think mademoiselle 
quietly shared, at the irritation and annoyance 
expressed on the gallant warrior’s clouded face, 
. which was puckered up in disgust into sometliing 
very like a scowl at tliis unlooked-for interference 
■with his plans. 

The Church party made no sign ; their diplo- 
macy was of different quality and finer temper 
tlian' the Colonel’s, and in their generation they 
.were -wise, ■ inasnnich as they excited no presently 
active hostility in our minds against them. 

J;; In 'the . afternoon Yaurel came up to the house 
^'-with Boiilot at his heels. 

;&iil.6t rhade for me at once and testified his 
. delight at our meeting once more with snorts 
, and ' ^imaces and stolid uprearings ■ of himself 
a^inst ine, so that mademoiselle felt constrained 
-b„.8ay; you might -be old friends. I do 

^ heheye .,hQ .kiiows 3 ^uh‘e an Englishman’ , , 
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‘I shouldn’t be a bit surprised,’ I said gravely. 

^ Fee-fi-fo-fum ! ” you know ; he smells tlie 
blood of an Englislmian.”’ 

The Colonel was on the terrace, and Boulot, 
wlien he had finished with me, toolv a,n empliatic 
saunter in his direction, just to see wdiat mranner 
of man he was. But the Colonel did not, for 
some reason or other, entirely satisfy him. The 
great dog rumbled round the military legs like 
a miniature thunderstorm, drew Ills breath in so 
hard that his big white fangs sh o'Wed, and blew 
it out again so vehemently that it sounded like 
a disgusted sneeze, and then came heavily back 
to us ; while the Colonel called him a sacred 
devil and walked hastily away in the other 
direction. 

To Vaiirel’s intense amusement, mademoiselle 
demurely introduced me as her cousin, acted as 
interpreter between us on the questions of fishing 
and shooting, and finally commended me to his 
cure to he put into the wny of obtaining such 
sport as might he expected to satisfy the cravings 
of my British nature ; and so, in the most natural 
^vay possible, Yanrel and I came into toiicli 
again. 

We set out at once to try one of the pools 
down the river ; ai'id when we had got well out 
of liearing of the lioitse Yaurel let out his pent- 
up laughter and roared with deliglit 

‘Ma foi\ monsieur!’ lie said, ^hut it is 
magnificent. Tliere you are in the midst of 
them, upsetting all their plans, and making them 
all as mad as bears, I ’ll be bound. And you don’t 
understand French 1 And, thousand thunders ! do 
you Ivuow, monsieur, at first I did not know yoin 
It is magnificent 1 ’ 

^But so far, my friend, I have not advanced 
matters at all by being there.’ 

‘ Time enough ! That will come all right, 
monsieur. Meanw'liile, for myself, I do not like 
this Monsieur le Colonel Lepard.’ 

^Nor does Boulot apparently.’ 

*The little Boulot is not often at fault. If 
Boulot dislikes a man I do not like him either. 
i^Iean while, also, monsieur, 1 can see that 
mademoiselle is the happier for your being 
there.’ 

* The only trouble is that I am making no pro- 
gress in the matter of Monsieur C4aston*’ 

‘Any day you may tumble across something, 
monsieur ; and nieamvliile it is good for made- 
moiselle to have you there.’ 

‘No trace has been found of Monsieur Eoussel, 
I suppose?’ 

‘Not a scrap of him. He’ll come to the top 
in time; hut how he escaped all, oiir poles I 
cannot make out.’ 

‘Maybe he climbed out and got away.’ 

‘Not if Boulot once got his teeth in, as you 
say he did, monsieur, Boulot never lets go ; and 
besides, where is he ? No ; Monsieur Boussel is 
down there,’ he 
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water, ^ind some time or other he'll come up, 
and may T not be there to sec. He will not be 
nice to look upon.’ 

However, we saw nothing of him, and we had 


a fair afternoon’s fishiiig ; hut I confess the 
thought of eating the hah which might possibly 
have fed upon M. Roussel did not eoinnieiid itself 
to me. 


MODERN PROBLEMS IN ANCIENT CHINA 

By Rev. T. G. Selby, Author oi The Chinaman in Ms own Stories. 



^IJHINA is a land in which representa- 
tive bits of the old world are pre- 
served for onr study as in a 
museum ; hut its primitive tradi- 
tions make no mention of tlie 
chronic strife sometimes postulated 
as the condition out of which civilisations emerge. 
Races of nioii differ as much, in temi^er as breeds 
of dogs, or as the fighting and working order of 
ants ; and to explain the rise of these variations 
is not more difficult in the one case than in 
the other. If we judge prehistoric man by the 
tribal fragments left in every eontineiit of the 
world, the inference must he obvious that some 
l)ranches of the family are milder in disposition 
than others ; and to the more pacific offshoots of 
the original stock the ancient Chinese belonged, 
TJie classical books, whicli embalm very early 
traditions, are consistently on the side of peace 
and government by wise persuasion. 

Tliis feature in the genius of the Confucian 
records provoked the dislike of more than one 
military eompieror, and all hut ended in the 
suppression of literature and the removal of 
Chinn’s greatest name from her roll of fame. 
‘Dances with shields and axes,’ it was said, ‘do 
not set forth the best; side of music.’ No foreign 
wars were to be undertaken in the first months 
of spring, although any necessary measures of self- 
defence might be undertaken. Campaigns of 
aggres-sion at such times were sure to be followed 
by calamities from heaven. The return of the 
seerl-time ].>rought with it a temporary amnesty 
for the enemies of the Chinese feudal states. 
Military officers were forbidden to keep in their 
private houses ‘ their uniform and weapons of 
war ; ’ the restriction, of course, indicating that 
hostilities could only be entered uj^on at the dis- 
cretion of the ruling authorities. When civil 
strife arose ministers of state -were not allowed 
to wear full-dress, but went into -vvliat we may 
venture to call half-mourning. An old ode, 
(quoted in The Booh of Eites^ says, ‘ Before spear 
and shield are used one ought to examine him- 
self.’ As a preliminary to hostilities the ancestral 
shrines were worshipped, the offerings being after- 
wards taken to the ffeld of battle— signs perhaps 
of the a}>]U’oval of the protecting spirits of the 
house, and incitements to heroism and valour in 
a cause submitted to this sacred tribunal. 

Centuries before the Christian era we find an 
attempt to antici];3ate the Czar’s rescript by re- 


ducing the armaments of the feudal states. It 
was enacted that ‘ no state should have more 
than a thousand chariots ; no city more than a 
hundred embrasures ; no family, however rich, 
more than a hundred chariots.’ These regula- 
tions were intended for the protection of the 
people ; and yet some of the lords of the state 
rebelled against them. 

China, -which is the hotbed of ci^dc and domestic 
I’itual, and yet as set against war as George Box 
or Count Tolstoi, belies the axiom of one of our 
philosophers, who has said that ceremonial insti- 
tutions thrive in a military soil and tend to dis- 
appear wdth the growth of industrialism. Tor 
some reason or other, the Far East presents an 
enormous exeex^tion to this rule. Many considera- 
tions must have led the leaders of Chinese thought 
to take up this attitude of protest against war. Its 
\vastefulness of life and money alwa^ys appealed 
strongly to that instinct which every Cliinaman 
has for the broad principles of political economy. 
The sjiecial honour accorded to age has never 
failed to act as an immense incentive to peace. 
Whilst eitlier parent .survived and needed fflial 
affection and service, the son was not allowed tu 
risk his life in a military campaign. The hiinumity 
of the Chinese character, combined perhaps with 
a touch of business shrewdness, creeps out in the 
regulation that ‘no gray-headed captive should be 
taken in war.’ One of the motives wdiicb led to 
the rigid, imdeviating practice of court and temple 
ceremonies, differentiated to correspond with the 
rank of the celebrant, w'as to accentuate the line of 
the succession, and so to make dynastic wars im- 
possible. The death of the emperor was deBcribed 
1:»y a phrase in wliich there ^vas the tliunder of a 
falling mountain ; of a great officer it was said ^ 
that ‘he no longer needed his emoluments,’ and' 
of a jjrivate citizen simply that he had died. If. 
the member of a royal house had been guilty of 
a capital crime lie wms not executed • in the 
market-place like a private citizen, but handed; 
over to the forester to be put to death. His^ 
family representative mourned for Mm under an 
assumed name in somebody else’s tempile. These^ 
prescriptions, upon which an inordinate ejjinphasis 
was laid, as w4 judge things, were . intended 
as an antidote to the sti'ife inevitable from , a. 
disputed succession. . 

Ancient China was made such a paradise for- 
the ruling patriarclis that they at least had nd' 
mterest in ^ change and revolution. It' 
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tlie advice of old men was 
staff and stool wliereon they 
Qg the interview. The emperor 
i to consult a grayheard over 
mnsels might be of service, and 
is attendance at court. The aged 
take their staffs into the throne- 
:ice, and might retire before the 
irially dismissed the ministers-in- 
principie of unseemly inetpialily 
30sed between the generations, it 
a man could not fill an office of 
as that held l;)y his father. A 
’s own incompetence must always 
■ to a cpiestion asked by a senior, 
of history the Chinese tried to 
m of old-age pensions. Men over 
je were feasted at frequent and 
the public schools and colleges, 
he age of sixty they were allowed 
at these village functions. Before 
years three dishes w’cre placed ; 
seventj^) four ; a man of eighty 
iourse degree of municipal guest- 
tety ^vas a six -course man, and it 
d that food and drink were never 
hamber. Tliis continuous feasting 
of a corporate fund. Honourable 


burial was provided in ways that took time hy 
the forelock, wdthout the dismal indignity of a 
funeral club. For one of sixty, the coffin and 
grave-clothes must be prepared, and ought to he 
overhauled once a year ; for one of seventy, it 
was a duty to inspect the coffin at the four 
seasons ; for one of eighty, once a month ; for 
one of ninety, once a day — details rather indeli- 
cate and unfeeling from bur standpoint, but not 
witliout their comfort to the Chinaman. 

Suclx regulations made for peace, inasmuch as 
they gave a status of exceptional privilege to the 
aged; and a privileged class can generally be 
counted on to cast its vote against needless 
war, at least if the war is to trouble its own 
borders. For more than three thousand years tlie 
opinion of the patriarchs has been the opinion of 
an undivided China. In that old-wmrld empire 
Ptehohoam and his young men have little or no 
diance. This honour accorded to fullness of years 
is the fonndatlon of the power the old exercise at 
the present time ; and tins power, whilst making 
C‘hina conservative and phenomenally hai'd to 
move, may give some degree of stalality to that 
iiiammoth empire in the changes through which 
it is dcjstined soon to i)ass. In East and West 
alike such changes seem to be tlie iuevital)1e lav/ 
of history, 
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/ said General Green, ‘you forget 
^■ourself, in my opinion.^ 

Admiral Brnwm bowed. ‘T am 
hliged to you for your opiiiifin,’ 
le said, with a merry twinkle in 
lis eyes. ‘I do endeavour, to the 
ability, to be unselfisb. No\v, in 
he services’ 

good-day, sir,’ exckimecl the 
ash flame about tbe eyes, as he 
hat he believed to be his. 
oil, and a healthful constitutional 
/ said the Admiral in his most 

le the less healthful, as you call 
s less pleasurable either, that I 

you. When one has one’s rag 

stamped hard on the Turkey 
ed lately afterward.? let loose an 
pliable. 

len one has the gout one should 
if you will do me the honour 

u’a smile was like gunpowder on 
General’s "wrath. ^Confound it, 
i waiter rushed into tbe smoke- 
;e two had to themselves. 




/Beg pardon, gentlemen; did you call?’ he 
asked, with a look of surprise. The attitude of 
the two old friends was, for once, not at all 
friendly. 

‘Bring some ice,’ said the Admiral. 

‘ Certaiul}^, sir.’ 

The General limped to the dooiv purple as to 
Ills clieeks. Half-way he turned and shook liis 
right forefinger at Jidmiral Brown. ‘If your son,* 
he .said, ‘presumes to accost my daiigliter in 
]mblie again I’ll horsewhip him, sir— borsewbip 
liim on the Parade or off it, and tell him wbat I 
think of him.’ 

‘Gadl’ said the Admiral, as if be had heard a 
very good joke, ‘ what a capital show you ’d make, 
the two of you, at that game 1 ’Pon my word, 
I’ll arrange to be by with my kodak. I suppose 
you know Erie is one of the champion light- 
weight boxers?’ 

General Green put hi.s band to his forehead. 

‘Come, old chap,’ murmured the Admiral, 
moving on bis part towards the door, ‘let’s be 
sensible. At our time of life’ 

Down dropped the General’s hand. He was an 
excellently preserved old soldier, Imrring his gout, 
which was intermittent He dyed his hair, xvore 
a corset, drank brandies and soda.s, and rode a 
bicycle. 

‘T — PIl give him a week to apologi.se,’ he said 
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tensely; ‘and if in that time I get no apology 
I’ll give him his lesson,’ 

*ril tell him what you say. Anything mui'e 
to give him 

*No, sir,’ roared General Green. ‘Our—our 
friendship’s at an end — blasted by that iniquitous 
young puppy. And I’m glad of it, sir— glad 
from my heart.’ 

*WisIi I could say the same, old chap.’ 

The General seemed to relent, but only for a 
moment, ‘There, sir/ he said, ‘I’ve given you 
my last words. Good~day.’ He turned to the 
door and smote the carpet with his stick. 

Admiral Brown’s mouth twitched mirthfully. 
‘Well/ he said calmly, ‘you’ve given me a good 
deal ill the course of the last fifteen mhuites. 
Suppose now you give me my hat.’ 

The General started as if he had been pricked, 
and glanced at the hat in his hand. 

Just then the waiter appeared with the ice. 

‘Take that liat to the gentleman yonder/ .said 
the General. 

The waiter seemed more perplexed than before. 
He said, ‘ Certaiui)', General/ yet stared. 

The Admiral took his liat, smiled with the 
utmost sweetness, considering what a bronzed and 
wrinkled old fellow he was, and observed, ‘ The 
ice is not for me. General Green is rather warm. 
Take it to him.’ 

But the General hurried from the room, with 
growls that would have done credit to a small 
nieuagerie. 

‘All right, John/ then said xidmiral Brown ; ‘I’ll 
have it, and some whisky and a cigar.’ He slung 
himself iiito the easy-chair nearest the window and 
became grave. He grew more grave as ho watched 
Ills old friend totter down the club step.s and 
across the road to the Victoria Gar* lens, .shaking 
his head as if he were somewhat palsied. 

‘ Poor old Green 1’ he said, with real tendernes.s. 
‘He’s certainly not the man lie was a year ago.’ 
He was still musing, not altogetlier gaily — for he 
too was in the sixties — when the door opened and 
a handsome young fellow entered. 

‘Thought Pd find you here/ he began; hut lie 
broke oif with a ‘Hullo! what’s the matter?’ 

Admirtd Brown had jumped to his feet, and 
there was neither sweetness nor light in his eyes 
now. He faced liis son with .squared clie.st and 
clenched liauds. 

‘ Now then, sir/ he cried, ‘ I ’ve a tough bone 
to pick with you. What the dickens do you mean 
by kissing Helena Green in a public place? Do 
you know’ what you’ve done, sir? You’ve’-- — 

But Eric Brown’s face arrested the further 
(low of his fatlier’s rhetoric. It was grinning in 
the coolest imaginable manner^ Not a particle of 
shame on it either. ‘Why, hang it all, dad!’ he 
Bai<l blamlly, ‘she asked me to.’ 

‘Asked to?’ 

‘ Point-blank. You know what a jolly girl she 
is, and I confess 1 ’m awfully ’ 


* I know nothing about her except what I see 
of her. But you must be out of your niiiid.’ 

‘I thought she was— at first/ said Eric, still 
smiling. 

‘Tell me the circumstances. Was she drunk, 
and were you too?’ 

‘ Neither of us, I ’ll swear. Helena drunk ! My 
hat, dad ! you ’re pretty rude.’ 

‘The circiumstances, sir?’ cried the Admiral, as 
if he were again on the Audacity ^ yelling to a 
subordinate in a storm. 

‘The circumstances? Oh, we were just to- 
gether by chance, you know, on one of the 
benches at the Ptmip-room end of the garden.^, 
and she was saying how she loathed that beast 
Sir Titus’ 

‘ The man she ’s going to marry ! A nice little 
baggage, hang me!’ 

‘Well, yes, sir, if you put it that way. He 
showed up, white waistcoat, strut, eyeglass, red 
nose, and all the ugly rest of him. He wa.s quite 
a hundred paces o(f, you kno^y. We’d been 
talking commonplace till then ; hut .she changed 
her manner all at once. “ I want you to do me a 
favour/’ she said suddenly. “I’ll do it/’ said I, as 
any fellow would. Then she went awfully red and 
whispered, “Kiss me — ^^just once — on the cheek.” 
There w'asu’t a soul in sight except that brute. It 
knocked me silly. “Will you or will you not?” 
she went on. I’d no i<lea .she could be so fierce. 
“It is a matter of life or death,” Well, I 
couldn’t stand that, of course, and so — I— did it/ 

Admiral Brown rubbed his nose-tip, ^ Bhe asked 
you?’ he murmured, as if bewildered, ‘I thought 
— that is You’re not yarning, my boy?’ 

‘ My word I no. Only, you know, this is 
between ourselves, dad.’ 

‘Between ourselves? Why, certainly. Bless my^ 
soul!’ lie seized his hat. ‘I — I’m going to the 
Pump-room. Don’t come with me. Bless mj soul 1 ’ 

lie blessed his soul yet again when he was on 
the club steps. 

Admiral Brown came upon General Green in 
the neighbourhood of tliut little temple arrange- 
ment near the Pump-room. There was a lady’s 
statue under a stone camjpy in the temple. The 
lady’s name was Hygeia. The General was still 
exceedingly irate, and there were latent feelings of 
remorse in him, which increased Ids anger. ■ , ; 

the mischief lias that to do with it if 
we have been friends for five-and-forty years?’ he, 
was asking himself, while he wiped his forehead 
with a large sulphur-coloured silk luindkerchief.' 
Then he turned, for Admiral Brown luul addressed 
him as ‘General Green/ • ’ - . 

‘It’s liiy go now/ sakl the Aduiuuh.. , 

‘I have done with you, , sir I’ exclaimed tho' 
General pettishly. ‘I wish to hold no further 
comiminication with you, even by letter.’ - 

‘Dare say/ said the Admiral ‘You brought an, 
accusation against iny hoy just now. Welh 
got to apologise.’ ^ : 
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'I’ll see all the Brown family iu Hanover 
.■first, sir, 1 ’ ■■■ 

' IJn fortunately we have no estates there. Allow 
me to tell you that your daughter is a’ 

VA what, sir? Out with it. After that you’ll 
say ihn one, I suppose. There’s Sir Titus also; 
perhaps he’s one as well. liohert Brown, I’d 
never have thought you, of all men, would have 
gone out of your way to call me a liar.’ 

'No, nor I. But I’ve come liere exj)ressly to 
tell you you’re something else. You’re a silly 
old fool, Bill Green— -that’s wliat you are.’ 

' A silly old fool 1 Old fool 1 Tliank you. 
And now ])L*rhaps once more you wdil give me 
tl'ie great advantage of your absence.’ 

* By no means. Where is the minx ? ’ 

* Minx, sir ? ’ 

'That daughter of yours. She’s not fit to pick 
up niY Eric’s tennis-balls for him. How dared 
she do such a thing? You’ve got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick, my friend ; and, by 
Harry ! I ’ll warm you up before I ’ve done 
with you 1 ’ 

General Green sat down on one of tlie temple 
' steps. ' The Lord give me patience ! ’ he whispered. 
. ‘Precisely. You’ll want all the stock you can 
get anyhow. Who told you my boy had kissed 
,yoiir enchanting daughter— who, sir?’ 

'Who, sir? The best witness in the w’orld, Sir 
Titus Beach, the gentleman who is about to 
become my son-in-law. I want no more credible 
witness, sir/ 

* 'Poor devil!’ exclaimed the Admiral; 'he has 
my sincerest sympathy. And yet, no ; on con- 
sideration, he’s well quit of her. The young 
woman who w’oiild deliberately sacrifice lier own 
character and compromise that of one young man 
in order to insult her fiance' can be no great 
catch for any one.’ 

The Geueral’s hands began to shake ; also his 
head. There was a lack-lustre look in his eyes 
as he fastened them upon Admiral Brown, and 
■ hiy breathing “was very rapitl, 

‘Well, wimt does he say, this fellow Beacli? 
What’s he going to do?’ proceeded the Adiuinil. 

'Do, sir? He says he has half a mind not to 
. have anytliing more to say to her 1 ’ The General 
shot out these words as if they were his ultimate 
degradation. 

' Bravo, Beach 1 Green, I ’m really sorry for 
.you. If you feel like yourself again ami will 
take me on at piquet to-night as usual, I tell you 

what I ’ll do. I’ll keep it all as dark as’ 

, , There was a weird cracking sound. The General 
had, drawn one of the deepest breaths in his ex- 

'My dear fellow, what has happened to you? 
Waa lit a rib?’ asked the Admiral, w'ith real 
coneerh, , * 

’ The; ■ General winked fast, and looked very 
ingfy. indeed ; • never yet had lus corset thus be- 
trayed hiin. But distraction was’ in sight iu the 


shape of his daughter. The girl was coming along 
the pine-walk Nvith her pug dog held by a string. 
She looked as graceful as the Lady Hygeia her- 
self, and her pale-pink dress was quite as be- 
coming as the statue’s somewhat incomplete attiiv. 

'There she is 1 Now^ eve’ll get at the truth!’ 
said the General. 'That is,’ he added P‘Uupous]yj 
* my stateineiiis will receive the corroboration, which 
I for one do not require/ 

The Admiral hastily took snuff. 'She’s a neat 
little craft, Green,’ lie murmured ; ‘ but 1 ’m 

afraid she docvsn’t steer true. However’ 

The two veterans stumped towuirds Helena, 
whose face lit up w'ith smiles. Y/icj;/ did not see 
Master Eric in their background. The smiles 
w^ere largely for him, though her greeting of the 
Admiral was warm enough to astonish that old 
man. 

'I — I’ll beg to be excused, Miss Green I’ said 
Admiral Brown. 'Your father’ ~ 

* J^ferely desires a plain answer to an insulting 
question, my deaf/ put in the General testily. 

'Papal’ exclaimed the girl. But her astonish- 
ment was lost upon the General, for Erie Brown 
was now at hand with a telegram. 

'I thought I’d bring it on,’ he said, 'My 
father said you were here. — It came the moment 
you left, dad/ 

The General snatched the envelope from Eric, 
giving him a look that would have been alarming 
if it had not been so grotesque. The message was 
from Sir Titus Beach; 'This to say good-bye. 
Under the circumstances, don’t expect to be. in 
England again for a year or two. Hope you un- 
derstand. Sorry.’ 

Admiral Brown’s face relaxed into a comfortable 
smile as he viewed Helena Green. He forgot his 
grievance against her. 

‘The impudent rascal! — the lying, knock-kneed 
little upstart!’ cried the General. 

‘Father dear!^ protested his daughter. 

'I’ll be “deared” by no one, miss,’ continued 
the irascible old man. ‘’Pou iiiy word, I’ll not 
be answerable for my senses! Here’s one fellow 
charging you with making that young man kiss 
you in public, and’- 

'It is true, papa,’ said Helena Green in a 
whisper, tier cheeks were as pink as her dress, 
but her mouth and eyes were steady, 

‘True! You did— -did you?’ 

' Take him to a seat, Eric I ’ said Admiral 
Brown quietly. 

The old warrior had collapsed, and was held 
up apparently by his daughter at one side and 
Eric Brown at the other. He alhiwed them to 
guide him fo a bench, where he breathed in heavy 
gasps, 

' Papa dear 1 ’ lamented Iiis daughter, ' wliat is 
it? Is it your heart?’ 

The General raised his eyes towards the Admiral. 

' Heart be hanged I ’ he said faintly ; and then, 
with >delding in his gaxe, 'Bead that, Brown/ ' > 
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‘Well! well! well! well! ’.said the Admiral 
when he had read the telegram ; then he looked 
at his son and the General’s daughter and smiled. 

‘We’re ^vell quit of him, sir !’ exclaimed General 
Green suddenly. 

‘That may he/ said the Admiral pensively. 
‘ But my hoy’s (dmracter has to he considered now. 
When a young man is to all intents and j)nrposes 
kissed in public — - 

Heleiia Green blushed divinely. 

‘Shut np, dad I’ said Eric Brown. 

‘Once for all, let’s settle it/ interrupted the 
General sterijly. ‘Was there anything between 
yr.)U two here or hereabouts yesl.erday ai’ternoouD 

Eric Brown said not a word, hut Helena Green 
sptjke out like a hero. 

Mt was Eric’s birthday, pnpa/ she explained, 
‘and I~I said he might kiss me.’ 

‘You said — do you mean that he asked if he 
might’-- 

But the Admiral intervened with a boisterous 
laugh that cleared the air like a tliumko'storm. 

‘My dear Green/ he said afterwurils, ‘that settles 
everything. Fate’s stronger than a couple of old 


hulks like yon and me. And, by Harry! I’m 
not sori'y. There’s no one’s daughter I’d sooner 
see Eric inarriod to. He’s not a pau].>er either. 
Gets all his ]>oor mother’s money, you know.’ 

The General was beaten completely. His aston- 
ished eyes wandered from one to another of the 
three. But the mention of Eric Brown’s pecuniary 
circumstances recalled him to himself. 

‘iS'/te’s in the same case/ he murmured, nodding 
at Helena. ‘ My wife’s property was entailed, 
you kiio'W.’ 

At these words A<Imii'al Brown stooped and 
linked his arm into tliat of his friend. ‘Come 
along, old clia2> ; we’ll just leave them together/ 
he said. 

‘The titled nincompoop !’ muttered the General, 
yielding to the Admiral’s movement. 

‘ Ay, he ’s all that/ said the Admiral. Then, 
turning to the girl: ‘Fie, fie, my dear! but 
you’ve made us all happy.’ 

‘Come, Brown,’ exclaimed General Green im- 
tmtiently, ‘I’m quite ready for a totter; and, if 
you feel in the hiiniour, 1 — I’ll challenge you to 
a game of piquet this very minute.’ 


THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER ON THE 
A B E R D E E N S H 1 R E 0 O A S T. 



^uijpjlNCE the Battrayliead Lighthouse 
came into operation, four ^^ears ago, 
the writer, in Ms leisure hours, 
has had opportunities not hitherto 
enjoyed in the district of observing 
in its native element tlie haluts 
and characteristics of that noble bird tlic great 
northern diver. Notes of these observations may 
probably, therefore, interest lovers of our feathered 
friends, though not perhaps ineeting the re{piire“ 
luents of tlie naturalist. 

The northern diver, though conq)aratively 
little known, is a large and powerful bird, 
measuring from twenty-six to thirty inches in 
lengtli, and about five feet from tip to tip of out- 
striitcbed wings. It is beautifully marked wiieii 
in full plumage, and more than vies with the 
gaiinet as king of our se<a-birds. Divers generally 
arrive on our coast about the end of October, 
after the mergansers and long-tailed ducks have 
been there feeding for a week or two, Wlieii on 
the wing their flight is very swift and high, on 
a straight course and with neck at full stretch. 
Though ajiparently powerful on the wing, these 
birds seldom take flight except when migrating to 
their lireeding-haunts or distant fishing-grounds ; 
indeed, they are rarely seen to rise out of the 
water. If suddenly snqirised or shot at, the 
cormorant may take wing ; whereas the diver 
uill quickly ami quietly sli]) under the surface. 
Even when changing tlieir feeding-ground along 


the shore, the distance is covered by rapid swim- 
niing, inostiy under the surface. 

On arrival the northern divers are usually seen 
singly, sometimes in twos or threes; they are 
never in large iiuiubers •— not more than nine 
may be seen at one tii'n,e. By llie seaside visitor 
they arc seldom noticed ; as they keep a long 
distance from the shore it is dilhcult to dis- 
tinguish them from cormorants, which are much 
more common. 

Different opinions are held regarding the 
northern divers’ ii.se of their wings under water. 
I lia^T also seen it stated that when they sink 
the head disappears last. "From close observation I 
am of opinion that this is erroneous ; .certainly 
I have never seen them dive in that way. Un- 
disturbed, they very quietly and slowly slip under 
water head first, their large black feet • often 
spurting to the surface as they impel their bulky 
bodies dmvnwards. Compared witli cormorants, 
shags, and mergansers, the northern divers, can 
hardlj^ be said to dive, for they fqipear to make 
no exertion, and do not, like the first-named birds, - 
raise themselves out of the water and forcibly 
take a dive; nor have I noticed that they use 
. their wings under-: water.,,, 

Borne of the other diving-birds— for example, 
the red-throated diver, cormorant, merganser, and 
goosander—do not use their wings, under water ; 
but the eider-duck, the long-tailed and scoter 
ducks, guillemots, razor-bills, auks, and 
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iise tlieir wings vigorously below the surface. I 
(lid once see tlie cormorant flying under water, 
but it was wben cbased and fatigued. The shags, 
or green cormorants, and mergansers are beautiful 
divers. They do not excel the guillemot or 
long-tailed duck in rapidity ; but in agility and 
gymnastic display tliey certainl}^ do. The liody 
is raised completely out of the water, and a close 
observer can see that for a second the bill, feet, 
and tail only touch the water, thus funning 
two complete arches, the feet being as double 
piers in the centre. 

fishing, the northern divers do not go 
quickly over the ground, but remain for a long 
time near the same spot. They work singly ; 
even though others are in the \icinity sehiom 
fishing close together, as do most other diviiig-lhrds. 
On the Aberdeenshire coast they fish generally in 
water from one to two fathoms deep, preferring 
the black, rocky, weed-grown bottom to the sandy 
patches. At times—when they are probably feed- 
ing on small shellfish or Crustacea, which they 
swallow under water — tlicy bring nothing to the 
surface ; at utlier times they scddoiu rise without 
spoil of some sort. Tlieir sharp (iyes are ever on 
the lookout for enemies, especially when they lise 
to the surface with a flsli or oral >, for the herring- 
gull is ready to pounce dow'ii tVjr a share of the 
spoil ; then the diver slips under again for a short 
time, and, if corupeiled, may per}ia]»s swallow its 
prey there. 

A favourite food of the nortluirn divers is the 
spider-crab, of which tlic\y consume great numbers ; 
and little time is spent in disposing of them 
after coming to the surface — a vigorous shake 
sends some of the claws flying, then a crush or 
two with the bill, and over they go. The comper 
or dog-fish, a shore fish with spiny head and large 
niouth-™~the fisli with which lioys make sjtort hy 
fixing a small piece of cork on the spine at eacli 
side of ' the head, then laugh at tlie frantic en- 
deavours of the fish when hljcuvited to sink to tlie 
bottom — is also a favourite food of the northern 
divers. Even where other kinds of small fish, 
eels, &c., are abundant, I observed it was always 
the comper they came up with. Mure or less time, 
in proportion to size, is occupied before they arc 
swallowed. The fish first undergoes a ]>riiisirig 
process ; the powerful bill is repeatedly opeiieii 
to the full extent, and then slowly closed on the 
idctiiii till it is in a fit state for swallowing. I 
; have several times seen them with flounders about 
vsix or seven inches in diameter, and watched 
with curiosity to ascertain how the fish would be 
. swallowed. This is accomplished by crushing, as 
the comper ; it takes longer, however, Soine- 
. times twenty minutes may be occupied with one 
fish. Several visits are made under water during 
the process of crushing, the reason, for which can 
only be guessed ; perhaps the softening process 
; is aided by pressure against rocks at\d stones, it 
any rate, before the attempt is made to swallow 


the flounder the bones appear to be thoroughly 
broken up, for the fish is doubled together fin 
to fin like a pancake. After such a tit-bit the 
bird leisurely dabbles in the water with its bill ; 
whether imbibing water or using it for washing 
and embrocatiun, after the lengthened crushing 
process, it is impossible to say. 

Only twice have I noticed the northern diver 
in pursuit of saith and sand-eels near the surface ; 
and, the water being clear, its movements could 
be distinctly ,seen. In these attempts it did not 
appear to be successful, unless it swallowed the 
fish while in pursuit ; but I do not think it did 
so. Though slow and easy in all their movements 
on the surface, the divers show their speed and 
agility in the pursuit below the surface, turning 
and twiwsting in all directions. By the aid of tlie 
telescope 1 have followed them to the bottom in 
some of their fishing adventures, and have seen 
tliem go from titft to tuft of seaweed, apparently 
poking imderneatli ; but their submarine proceed- 
ings were observed only very indistinctly. 

The roughest weather evidently does not trinible 
the northern divers. They actually dive and fish 
uiuoiig the breaking billows, coming up among the 
whitest of surf. Guillemots, razur-lnlls, and puflins 
are occasionally washed ashoi‘e, where also tlie cor- 
moiNuit and shag have at times to rest when storms 
prevent them reaching their rocky homes ; but 
the divers never seem to be in dilficulty or 
compelled to leave their native elemeut. When 
resting after successful fishing, they float lightly 
on the water with the tide, their black legs and 
feet flapping on either side at right angles from 
the body, as if maimed and useless. 

The divers have a peculiar call-note, or hoot, 
like a prolonged ‘ Hoo-oo ! ’ but it is seldom heard 
except in spring, when, if there be more than 
one about, they will reply to each other, e\’eii 
when far apart. About the end of April they 
all leiive for their northern breeding-haunts, and 
many are seen passing nortliwards after the local 
birds have ‘loiie. 


EOl^DEAU: AT SET OF BAY. 

At set of clay the long, lithe shadows creep 

From out the west wlicre the lust sunbeams stray; 
Afar at sea the darkA)hie grows more deep, 

Tlie opal foam upon the waves turns gray, 

And the light breezes murmur low of sleep. 

A subtle frngraiiee the calm air doth steep 
From lily bells and lilac plumes that sway, 

While love-sick dews their pearly tear-drops weep, 

At set of day. 

The low'ing kine pass on their homeward w'ay 
Through quiet fields and lanes whei’e hedge-birds cheep. 
My heart sings songs my lips could xiever say 
At morn or noon ; but, ah I strange pulses leap, 

And Love has many a passionate prayer to pray 
At set of day, 

OoxstAjnok Faemae, 
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r|H.E articles * Nursing in West Africa’ 
ill the June number of \h.h Journal 
wer (3 proliably Miss Mary Kingsley’s 
latest papers, indeed, tliey appeared 
just a few days before lier death. 
They were cliaracteristic of lier 
independent tliouglit and quaint 
and liumoro us expression. 

The death of Miss Kingsley is a loss to the 
])ublic no less than it is to personal friends, for 
her keen and sympathetic study of West African 
problems — administrative, commercial, and social 
— had given weight to her views, and entitled 
her to claim attention for them ; while her gentle- 
ness, alertness of mind, and her stores of original 
oliservatiiui made her a singularly interesting com- 
]ianion to tliose who shared her friendship. 

Miss Kingsley had hereditary title to literrary 
distiiuita'un. Her uncles, Charles and Henry 
Kingsley, liave their place in literature ; and her 
father, Dr George Kingsley, is remembered for his 
entertaining South Sea narrative, Emi and the 
'Doctor. Yet it was not without surprise that her 
first Ijook, Travels in ITest H/mrq was received and 
so widely read. Adventui^es in travel : so original 
and novel had seldom been described, and the pic- 
turesque irregularity of her style added piquancy 
to the narrative ; while the reader marvelled 
that airy one, still more that any woman, should 
Inn'e wandered in such solitary fashion through 
almost pathless forests, often among cannibal 
tribes, without losing her life, and perinqis being 
eaten. 

The force of character which carried her through 
difficulties was not governed by mere love of ad- 
venture. She steadily pursued two main objects : 
the collection of natural history specimens, especi- 
ally of the fishes and insects of that region, which 
hitherto had only been imperfectly examined; 
and the study of tlie superstitions and fetiches 
of the various native tribes — a study for which 
her earnest sympathy mth the natives specially 
qualified her, and also enabled her to realise to a 
remarkalde degree their ideas and feelings. It 
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was doubtless that synipatliy which attached her 
guides — often cannibals — to her, and gave her 
inlliience over the savage chiefs encountered in her 
journeys. Trade, too, is a persuasive missionary ; 
and the knowledge that Miss Kingsley came from 
tlie traders, to whom the natives looked for the 
goods tliey coveted, gave her a measure of security. 
How one so quiet and unassuming, and not free 
from timidity when at home, conld endure the 
physical exertion and moral strain of tramxiing 
through forests and wading swam]>s, alone among 
liordes of savages, is matter for wonderment ; and 
it seems marvellous and sad tliat a constitution 
vliicli resisted the malaria of West Africa should 
yield to liospital-fever at the Cape. 

It wa..s ill 1893 that Miss Kingsley, for the first 
time in her life, Hound herself in possession of five 
or six months not heavily forestalled and despite 
ghastly warnings from informants, who advised 
her to make friends wdtli the Wesleyans, ‘hecaiise 
they alone had a hearse with feathers,’ she hardened 
lier heart and cdosed with West Africa. Eeconiiiig 
enamoured of the country, its weird fascination 
drew her thither again in 1894 for a longer stay ; 
and in that year and 1895 she explored the Whist - 
African coast from Sierra Leone to the liver. 
Ogowe, in French Congo, and wandered through 
the country of the caniiilial Fan tribes, and also, 
tlie Gaboon region, tlie home of the gorilla. 

The variety of native customs provided endless ^ 
interest. Nature provides the head of the native 
with a woolly protection from the sun, yet the 
inhabitant.s of the island of Fernando Po wear 
hats, but no other garment save a coating of grease, 
an armlet of heads for a pocket, into. •wMeh the.,, 
knife or jiipe is eonveniautly stuck, and for a • . 
']mrse a belt of sliells, these being the' currency--, 
of the country. Some mainland tribes 'prefer to-v 
wear large lumps of ever-dropping fat in their . 
ears and in their hair. 

Ill passing through the Fan tribes, often, at feud ,, 
with each other. Miss Kingsley took guides of the 
same cannibal race ; > and on entering each new ■ 
village a palaver with the chief was necessary 
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before shelter and safety could he assured. On 
one occasion the chief, hostile or iiiingiy, de- 
manded the surrender of lier guides. This Avas 
refused, and the palaver became loinl and excited. 
Miss Kingsley kept in front of the guides, and, 
vEile maintaining the palaver, backed slowly to 
the steep bank overhanging the ri^'er where her 
boat lay. Over this the guides leaped and rushed 
to the boat, follow’ed by Miss Kingsley, amid a 
showier of arrows. The boat was paddled swdftly 
and safely down the river in the dusk. The next 
day the chief, or still hungry, sent a 

messenger -with a}>ologies, begging her to return. 
The invitation wars declined wdtli thanks. 

At another village, being lodged in a chiefs 
hut, her curiosity was attracted by a bag, until 
an evil odour, hanging on the waill. The contents, 
.shaken out into her hat, proved on examination 
to be a collection of human remains — a Iiand, 
three big-toes, four eyes, t>vo ears, and other 
portions of human bodies. The contents were 
hastily replaced, and the bag again hung up. 

On the Gaboon River her guide one day called 
her to creep quietlj" through the bushes, and then 
she saW' a family of five gorilks— an old male, 
three females, and a young one. I'lie guide 
sneezed, wliich alarmed the gorillas, >uid they lied 
with a hark and a liOAvi, the old male swu'uging 
from bough to bough like an acrobat on the 
trapeze.' — 

On another day Miss Kingsley and her twn 
guides came suddenly upon a solitary male gorilla, 
who, as usual, had appropriated a forest gl«ide as 
a park for his private enjoyment. Furious at 
the intrusion, the brute, ii].stead of fleeing, came 
shauihling towards them, growling fiercely. ^ Shoot 
whispered Miss Kingsley. ^ I dare not,^ 
said the guide, ‘until he comes quite close. I 
have only one gun ; the other is out of order. If 
I miss he will kill us.^ The gorilla came nearer; 
rearing himself on his hind-legs, he beat Ids breast 
and roared, just us Du Chaillu di^scribed long 
ago ; then, running forward, he Btop])ed and roared 
£igaiii, and again ran forward until quite close. 
Then the. guide bred, and the gorilla dropped 
dead. 

The insect pests w^ere almost as formidable as 
the gorillas, and mmdi more numerous. The 
travelling ants go forth in armies, and bite and 
devour every living thing they encounter. Only 
streams will divert their march. , Wliile Miss 
Kingsley was walking with a lady and gentleman, 


her two com 2 >aiiions suddenly leaped into a water- 
tub to escrqie tlic ants. There was no room in tlie 
tub for ]\Iiss Kingsley, and before she could re- 
cover fi'orn siuqu’ise she was attacked and almost 
devoured by swarms of these creatures. Her 
clothes were torn almost to rags before she could 
free herself from the tormentors. 

Many know^ how good a lecturer Miss Kingsley 
was, and her lectures were illustrated l)y lantern- 
slides. One slide showed magnified figures of some 
of the worst insect-pests of the country. She luui 
presented natural liistory specimens to the. mirmfs 
at South Kensington, who found some of the 
insects new and interesting. Speaking of her 
reception by these gentlemen, Miss Kingsley said, 
‘ The}" were very civil, and said many kind things j 
and’ — pointing to a ferocious-looking creature— 
‘ I suppose they meant it as a txmipliment ; they 
have named tliat beast after me ! ’ 

Miss Kingsley’s second book, which is not 
less important if less entertaining, deals rather 
with questions of government and trade than with 
adventure, and gives a further and ciuaous detailed 
account of native sn 2 >er.stitions. In other short 
2 )n,]>ers she expressed lier views of wha.t wiis 

needed in various ways to ])romote the welfare 
of the country in Avhich lier interest cent red. 
Although her stirring a2)peals are now sihmeed, 
it is ho 2 >od tliat the interest she excited in West 
Africa will not die with her, and that West 

Africans will long cherish tlie memory of the 
kindly and energetic Maiy Kingsley. 

Mr Alfred L. Jones, as chairman of the African 
Trade Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Coiu- 
meree, passed a w’ell-meriled eulogiuin on Miss 
Kingsley for the courage, aljility, and honesty 
with which slie had endeavoured to solve tlie 

problems of life and trade in West Africa. Mr 

Jones, wdio is one of the leading authorities on all 
matters eonnectexi wdth West African trade, ns 
lieml of tlie Elder-Deirq-JSter Bhipping Conqiany, 
of West India company, and of other shipping 
conq^anies, said that West Africa and West Afrkm 
trade had lienefited enormous!}' by I^l'iss Kingsley’s 
eiforts. This same gentleman lias Ijacked up the 
proposal to establlsb a ‘IHary Kingsley Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases’ in Lha:*rpDol by an offer 
of a donation of £1000, and other large snb- 
scri].>tions are forthcoming. No more 
.memorial could be reared to the memory of one 
wdio w"as notMng if not useful and practical. 
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OXJ11 LxVDT OF DELTYH^ RANGE. 

CHAPTER XII.—WHAT HAPPENED AT THE OLD MILL. 



rY OLONEL TjE PAllD'S overbearing 
spirit chafed sorely at the dis- 
arrangement of his ideas which my 
arrival and my persistent monopo- 
lisation of nnidemoiselle’s saci^ity 
occasioned. T judged that he was 
not the kind of man to suffer this Sort of thing 
for any length of time without bearing and sliow- 
ing inseutment, and T was curious to see what 
he, would be mo’\a‘d to do. 

His ill-humour ha<l so far found expression 
only in l)lac]v looks and dei:>recatory scowls. But 
the gallant Colonel was accustomed to .more 
forcible methods ; and the saving grace of patience, 
of Avhich the Abbe and Madame Mere were by 
instinct and by training rare examples, found no 
place in him. Like his brothers in arms, his 
strong point was in forcing the lighting. He was 
a French soldier, and so he could not wait ; and, 
though I only learned this later, time pressed with 
him. 

AVhen mademoiselle and I sought the terrace 
after Imeakfast next morning, the Colonel joined 
us, with an assumption of good fellowship Avhich 
sat so ill upon him that it did not decewe us for 
a imaneut. He took up Ids position on the 
o]>posite side of mademoiselle, and paced up and 
down lx3side us in a way that would have been 
annoying if it had not been so infinitely ara,u.siiig ; 
but mademoiselle did not see anything amusing 
in it. It was to her w^holly niinoyiiig ; and b}'- 
the fve^stiness of her manner, which diverted and 
charmed me greatly, she made her sentiments so 
apparent that the Colonel could not fail to under- 
stand them. HoAvever, he ivas trouliled by no 
feelings of delicacy or dilMenee, and stuck to his 
post and talked away to mademoiselle, till at last 
slie l)ade us Imth. good-day and slipped aw^ay into 
tlie house. 

I should dearly have liked to kick the Colonel 
off the terrace for the unseemliness of bis 
behaviour and for the deprivation I suffered in 
coiise(pience. ; hut that ivas not permissihle, so I 
contented myself with walking a^vay towards the 
w’oods, leaving him in possession of the Held. As 
tactics, however, tins move of the Coloners was 
a bad one, and led to results the opposite of 
wliat he laid hoped foi\ 

I liacl my own vicwvs as to the course we 
might pursue under the circumstances. But I 
preferred WTxiting to see what line mademoiselle 
would talve ; and she did exactly what I hoped 
she wmild do. 

When we met before breakfast the next 
morning she said to me, ‘I shall, walk in the 
W'ood.s to-day. Will you meet me at the front 
door immediately after breakfast?^ 


Perhaps the grateful look I gave her .showed 
her more than the simple expectation of the 
enjoyment of her company, foi' her SAveet face 
flushed gloricmsly for a jnoment, and she hastened 
to the table. 

As Ave entered the Avoods a side-glance sliOAVcd 
ns the Colonel pacing the terrace in solitary 
expectancy, and for a moment onr eyes met in 
laughing congratulations on our escape. 

We strolled on through the woods, enjoying the 
novel immunity from obseiW'ation, and extended 
onr Avalk farther than Ave intended. 

^ I am only sorry that I seem unable to make 
any ad wince in the other matter you liaxm at 
heart,’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ she sighed, ‘it is AA^eary AAmrk waiting 
for something to turn up, AAdien you knoAA he is 
eating out his heart in his prison; Imt I do not 
see AA'hat you can do but wait.’ 

Borne three miles doAAm the river stands the 
ruined mill Avliich goes by tlie name of Bessamw, 
though the village of the same name is a good, 
mile farther on. In the pools by the brolceii weir 
lurk the heaviest fish of the river, and many a 
time had Vaurel and I harried Lheni. 

We sat for a time on the rmjr-bank looking 
doAA'n the long sweeps of water, Avith the trues 
droo]>ing into tdiem. Then Ave turned to go home, 
and iheri' — this happened. 

I AATis walking by the side of mademoiselle, 
Avhen a sudden slight sound behind emtied me 
to glance backwaxrd ; a.nd then, <|Ui(iker than, it 
lakes to tell, the wild figure of a man Avas I (.raping 
at us and striking liliudiy Avith a great rusty 
iron T‘ud which he whirled Avitli liotli bands. 

I knew him at a glance, thotigh he Avas an 
aAA’ful figure to look at — hair and beard and 
moustache all unkempt and awry, his clothes iu 
tatters, his eyes burning like coals, no shoe.s on 
his feet— 'Roussel, as mad as a hatter, and bent 
on smashing us into pulp if he could manage it. 

I stepped hastily back between him and made-^ 
inoiselle, and cried, ‘Bun, mademoiselle 1 — run 1 I 
Avill tackle him I’ 

She hesitated, and then sped .way, stiunbling^ 
in her fright. Then the iron rod came doAVii on 
my left arm, and it fell useless ; . but' before ka. 
could hoist Ins weapon again I Tuslied in and; 
caught him on Ms ragged chin with my fist 
He staggered back and dropped the bai*. As he.- 
recovered himself he glared wildly, gnashed,, his, 
teeth, and spat at me, -I thought' he was 
coming on again ; but, instead, he suddenly to&scd 
up his hands, all red with iron-rust, and fled aavay 
doAvn the river-bank. Wlien I "was sure he was 
gone for good I turned to folloAv 

Bhe AA^aa waiting at a distance, and now came 
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to meet me. Her face was ^'ery wliito, and tier 
eyes were suspiciously bright. We both knew it 
was Eoussel. 

The trustful, clinging contact of her trembling 
hand on my arm on our way Imck home sent my 
Idood spinning, and I counted the delight of it 
chea])lY hong] it at the price of the other arm 
which hung limp hy my side. 

Arrived at the Glidtean, mademoiselle sent off 
messengers hot-foot for Prudent Vaiirel and the 
village leech, and between them they bound up 
my arm and applied lioraely remedies for the 
reduction of the bruise. Tlie bone did not seem 
to be broken ; but for the present . the arm was 
useless. 

That done, Yanrel set off to collect the villagers 
for the purpose of hunting down the madman ; 
but they were not half so keen on seeking the 
live man as they Lad been on linding his dead 
body. They armed themselves with hasty weapons 
— bill-hooks and poles and an occasional rustv 
sword — and set off in a noisy group, hunched w'ell 
together, with Juliot the gendarme in the van, 
Tliey heat all the woods in the neighhourhood of 
t.he old mill, but, as might have been expc.cted, 
without any results ; and they came straggling back 
in the dusk, somewhat crestfallen, maybe, at their 
want; of success, but satisfied at all e\'entB that 
they had returned with whole skins. 

So the country-side w’as infested with a ne\v 
teiTOiv Mademoiselle and I could take no more 
strolls in the faitlier -woods, and the villagers 
W'cnt about after iiigbtfall with tlieir chins on 
their shoulders and cold creeps on the other side. 
But Prudent Vaurel spent mucdi time by himself 
in the -woods, and for many days no w'ood-pigeoiis 
apyieared on the table at the Chateau. 

The accident to my arm and the danger to 
wdiich mademoiselle’ had been exposed caused 
quite a little rip])le of interest in the Chateau. 

Colonel Lopard wns, I think, not ill ]>leMsed, 
as was perhaps only natural in him, since it \^’as 
in endeavouring, to avoid his company that we 
had fallen into wdiat was worse, or at least 

Monsieur Bieu-foy ^vas extremely sympathetic., 
and his slirewd eyes rather conveyed the idea that 
he considered I had scored in the matter. 

Madame the Duchesse bore my w'oiinds wdth a 
..meek resignation wdiich suggested that it w’as a 
•dispensation of Providence at "which she w^as not 
• in - the least surprised, and that it was more than 
, likely that I richly deserved all T had got. 

> As for myself, I waxs well satisfied, for made- 

- moiselle was more than ever gracious and charm- 
ing, and our sense of companionship, even in the 
presence of the others, ivas w^armer and swmeter 

Jt -behoved mademoiselle not to wander -far 
, afield ; after our encounter w-'ith Eoussel, and 
lading deffnite news of liis capture. Our morn- 

- ing walk was, , therefore, once more confined to 


tlie terrace; and, as the terrace was free to all, 
and Colonel Lepard made a ];)oint of being there 
at tlie same time as ourselves, w’e had jierforee 
to tolerate him as best we could. 

On the second day relief came unexpectedly 
from the outside. It was a dull, lieavy day, with 
a threattming of thunder ; and when we came 
out after breakfast we stood fora time looking at 
the strange aspect of the sky over the woods to- 
waxrds Bessancy, from behind wdiich the clouds 
■were hoiling Up like the black smoke from a 
steamers funnel. 

The Colonel was on his beat already, and after 
a solitary stroll, in which lie passed and rej-»assed 
ns every second inhiute, he halted in front of 
us with some remark to mademoiselle about 
the ajjproacliing storm, and then wheele<i into 
line and joined us in onr walk. But "we had 
only ])aced the length of the lerrace once, when 
a stranger turned the corinu' from the front 
of the house and came along to meet ns. He 
was ill military uniform ; and, as lie stoo<l 
bowing and raising bis I'ejn to mademoiselle, I 
rec(.\gni.sed him as the darlv-faced offuier who 
had inquired the way to the Chateau from 
Vaurel and myself that other day on the road 
near the village. 

YAli ! it is you, my friend,’ said Le])ard in a 
tone the reverse of cordial. 

‘But, yes, my Cohmel, it is I, niysidf. Won’t 
you do me the honour of iuiroducing me to your 
friends 

It seemed to me that there wa.s a suspicion of 
insolence or bravarlo in his vrnee and manner. 

Lepard hesitated, and as I glanced at his face it 
was hard and black. Then he said, ‘But, cer- 
tainly ! — Mademoiselle, this is Captain Zuyler of 
tlie artillery, attached to the General Staff, pre- 
viously in Algiers. — Monsieur Lamout — Captain 
Zuyler.’ 

‘If you -will permit, mademoiselle,’ said Colonel 
Le]-»ar(l, ‘we shall walk in the iiark. Captain 
Zuyler no doubt comes on busiuc.ss and, saluting 
us, he linked his arm in the Chj){ain’s and drew 
liiui reluctantly away in the direction of the 
woods." ■ . ■ 

i told mademoiselle in a few V'ords how these 
two had passed Ahturd and myself that other 
night near the station, and of the impression 
their talk left on my mind, ax)d limv, if one could 
hide in the Col oners pocket, one might learn 
many things about Gaston from what passed 
between those two. 

She grew very thoughtful ; and when at last the 
rain began to fall in heavy spattering gouts like 
the dropping fire of an advance-guard, she with- 
drew into the house and to her own room. 

TliC storm came rolling u]‘) black as night over 
the wood.s, and the lightning flickered venomously 
among the tree-tops, throwing them into gha.stly 
pallid , relief that was almost continuous, so rapidly 
did the flashes follow ono another. , , ' 
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I stood at tlie window watching, and as I 
watched I saw the iigure of a man issue from 
the woods and come lahoiiring along the jyath. 
Even at tliat distance I could see that it was 
the Colonel, and that he was bareheaded and in 
evident distress of some kind or other. 

In my sin-prise and desire for information I 
started 'out to meet him, forgetting for the 
moment that I was not supposed to S 2 >eak French. 

Fortunately, M. Dieufoy h;id seen him also ; and 
as 1 came out on the terrace he issued from tlie 
window of another roo]u, and we ran together to 
meet tlie Colonel. 

‘]\ron.sieur le Colonel, whatewn* has liax^penedF 
«‘ried M. Ilieufoy, for as we drew near we saw 
that his liead was bruised and ])leeding, and his 
uniform stained and of course wet tlxrough ; and 
he staggered hliiidly in his walk. His face was 
like chalk as lie looked at us, and he raised his 
hands and dropped them to his side as an in- 
timation of tlie iriexxxressible. 

‘ That devil of a madman,’ he said hoarsely, 
‘stole upon us while we sheltered in the old 
mill. He struck down Zuyler with an iron beam 
and smashed his head in. I tried to grapple 
with hiiii ; but he got one blow in on me too, 
and then turned and ran. I could not folio iv, 
for the blow had turned me sick and dizzy.’ 

‘And 3 ’our friend?’ iiirpiired the Abb A 

‘ The poor Zuyler ! He is dead,’ said the Colonel, 
more hoarsely than before. ^ Mon ! llis 

head went like an egg-shell ! He was dead when 
I lifted him.’ 

One oil each side we assisted him into the 
house and up to las room, Miiere I left the Abbe 
to attend to his injuries, wliile I sent for made- 
moisidle in order to get Iier to siiiunion Yaiirel 
and some of tiie villagers to seek Captain Zuyler, 
or Avliat M-as left of liiiii if lie was really dead as 
the Coloner said. 

iladeiiioiselle came down at once, and her face 
M'as still aghast at my news wiien two men passed 
along the terrace in fnxnt of the. window, and 
mademoiselle exclaimed : 

‘There is Prudent now, and Juliot with him. 
How fortunate!’ 

AYe went out towards the front door, and the two 
men met us on the step. Ahuirel looked savage with 
disgust. The gendarme was surly and obstinate. 

‘Listen, mademoiselle. This pig-lieaded Juliot 
wants to make out that I have murdered a man ; 
and just simiJy because I found him lying there 
covered with blood and with the top of his head 
bashed in, and was trying to be of some assist- 
ance to him,’ cried Yaureh 

‘The man is dead,’ said Juliot doggedly, ‘and 
you were witli liim, and there was no one else 
there. Voila I ’ 

‘And did you gee me kill him?’ asked Yaurel 
excitedly. 

‘ Ho ; because I was not there. If I had been 
there I sliould have seen.’ 


‘Ass!’ shouted Ahxurel. 

‘That’.s as it may he,’ said Juliot composedly. 

‘Send for M. I’Ahbe, mademoiselle, if I nia.y 
suggest it,’ I said ; and she ran at once herself to 
fetch him, wliile Hortense and lier mother lliit- 
tered about helplessly in the rear. 

M. Dieufoy came down at once with made** 
nioiselle, and in a few tpiiet words explained to 
Juliot that he was in the wrong, since Colonel 
Lepard had already explained how Captain Zuyler 
came by his death. Juliot sulkily agreed tha,t 
that ([iiite altered the complexion of alTairs ; and 
Yaiircd exulted over his dovuifall, and assured him 
tliat lie would not forget that lie had believed 
him, Prudent Ahiurel, capable of committing a 
murder. 

The storm was growling and rumbling overhead 
all this time, and it had grown very dark ; and 
when M. Dieufoy suggested that the two should go 
back to bring home the Captain’s body, it was not 
surprising, in the present state of feeling between 
them, that neither of them showed any inclination 
to do. so. . . 

Finally, mademoiselle prevailed on Yaurel to 
go up to the village to get assistance, and he 
returned with a dozen old men with toi-ches. 
They could have found their way without the 
torclies well enough, but these seemed to give 
iheiu courage. Mademoiselle gave them each a 
glass of red wine, and they flickered away in an 
unsteady procession, and the woods swallowed 
them up ; then, after a couple of hours, %ve saw 
them coming back, slowly and heavily, because 
they were old men and because of the burden 
they carried. 

TVe sent the womenfolk away lief ore. they reached 
the house, and thou had the burly carried into a 
small unused rornu on the ground floor. 

He -was a liorrible sight, though the heavy 
rain had washed awa,y some of the more repul- 
sive traces of the tragedy. The blows must have 
been terrible ones—I could imagine only too well 
■what they were like — for the top of the head was 
fairly beaten in. 

‘God rest his soul 1’ said the Abbe, looking 
musingly do'v\'ii on the twisted face ; ‘ but ’ — r- 
aud he left his reservation incomplete. 

‘Did you know him, Monsieur I’Abbe?’ I was 
temyited to ask in English. 

‘I knew him,’ lie said. ‘He was not good.. 
Still, “d<3 Tiiortuis ^^ — you know. AYe - will ■ speak 
of him no more.’ 

AYe left A^aurel and one of' the villagers' to 
arrange him, and as vve quitted the room I 
inrpiired of the Abh6 how’^ Colonel Loparcl was 
faring.. . 

‘He is very sick,’ he said ; ‘hut his wound is 
a very slight one. It w^xs imxch of a shock to him 
to have his friend beaten, down before Ms eyes 
like that.’ 

AYe saw nothing of the Colonel dining the next 
day. AI, Dieufoy himself sent to Bennes for an 
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iiudertakeTj and communicated the details oi tUe 
altair to the autliorities. On the follu^ving day 
the Colonel got heavily into the family carriage 
and followed tho creaking cart which carried his 


friend to the station, and then went, on with \]u* 
body to Paris. It seemed to me lliat w».^ were in 
fur a quiet time at ibe hhiiieaiq juid iha! my 
mission was at ii stumLidL 



PASTIMES IN 

By F. G, 

fllHE adoring Boswell tells us that Dr 
Johnson, challenged by a lady as to 
ills reason for defining tpastern ' 
as the knee of a horse, promptly 
replied, ‘ Ignorance, madam —pure 
ignorance;^ and, indeed, defmition 
is always so invidious a task that it is pleasant 
to glide very rapidly over any explanation of the 
term 'sport’ by substituting the more general 
‘pastime/ In the Puritan^ for instance, u 
gentleman asked (and, of course, answered, else 
he had never asked it) the following simple 
question: ‘Is there a single sport which is now 
unconnected with betting?’ Obviously, to this 
gentleman’s way of thinking, troutdishing is not 
a sport, neither is fox-hiiuting ; his notion of 
sport in all probability amounted to horse-racing, 
athletics, and possibly yachting. Others are as 
arbitrary in restricting the application of the. word 
to the taking of animal life — to shooting, tishing, 
Juuiting, and the like. By the word ‘pastimes,’ 
however, I venture to indicate not alone these two 
distinct groups of recreations, but also such games 
as cricket, football, ami gulf, and such physical 
, exercises as boxing, wrestling, and gymnastics. 

Nor is the delinition of the wmrd ‘spurtsuian’ 
one whit clearer. The w^ord is in any case applied 
at the present day with a carelessness by no 
jueans gratifying to those wdio take siiort seriously. 
Knickerbockers and rainbow stockings make neither 
a , crack shot .nor a good fisher; nor are white 
boots and peaked cap essential elements of yacht- 
ing lore. A man, is not necessarily a s|>Qrtsnuui 
because he loses money on a horse-race, or be- 
cause he sits for seven hours in the lUDimd stand 
at, Lord’s. Kox is English for Bdiucle^ and hare 
, is every whit as good a word as puss ; and a 
sportsman k not made by talking of ‘willow’ 
when he -means a cricket-bat, ‘pig-skin’ when 
, he would speak of riding, or ‘ leatherdumting ’ as a 
pioturemtue equivalent of fielding the cricket-ball. 
Becehtric dress and oiUrageous slung are quite 
mnecesaary to the proper cultivation of true sport ; 

■ hor is the .censorious cant of sundry enthusiasts 

■ aiiything short of inelegant and the reverse of 
sport^man-like. The intolerance of the shooting- 

vinan who looks down on angling, or of the himt- 

■ ing-man who has hut a shrug for either, is only a 
shadfe less* ludicrous than the dogmatic fastidious- 
ness -of the . salmon-fisher wlio shuns, as he might 
a leper, the drabbler for barbel, or of the , knight 
pi the dry 'fly Who epurus the squire of the wet. 


MODEEATIOK 

Aflalo. , . ■ 

The object of tlm following note.-^ is, as will 
be seen, no iiiupialilied a! lack or thiihncc of our 
pastimes, either geiiendly ur iiidiviiimilly, but, 
ratlier a brief review of the aigumenls i'ur 
moderation and against excess, d he met is tluit 
moderation and excess have the saam reluti^ms 
in all questions alfecting sports and pasinues 
as they have in ever} uliier epihotlc (d' life. 
Cricket is undoubtedly a gtmd thing ; but wo 
can have too nnioli even of a good thing, ami 
we can certainly have too much ol crickL*t tm 
the news-] alters when such chB:dcal announce- 
luents us that ‘Surrey ducks are cinanp to-day/ 
or ‘Essex eggs pkmiirulf or, again, ‘ Bauji beahem 
’em,’ are ]iei‘niiUeiI by lliuse .rv'itumdule. 1» uns?v 
into small print mal fotAiu>les tiie gtave aihrirk 
of State, the troubies in b-liituq or the eh bber;i> 
tions uf ParliumeiiL "What inu.-d be the hvb 
of a respectable and iiiieliigjuit fur^dgUrr jO', 
gro])ing carefully in the cohoutjs uf hi-'*- pockri; 
dictionary, he seeks in vain sotne ivii^nuahh: 
explanation of those slarllitig manhcsiue.s thut 
set men and bids u-Zdviug iu Iheir trousi/r---' 
]K>ckets for lialfjHmee. The .spectacle ui liiUiuUi.: fi- 
bred horses racing for all tiny are wauth over 
the ilat is as noble u- one ub any man loi.eht 
wish to see; but betting, ]>;iiiicuiarly on t'ue 
of those who never go within tmi luilec n race- 
course, i.s not noble (whatever else ii muy bt:), 
nor are the ghouls who faJUm mi ‘tips’ that they 
are unfortunately able (at half-a-ciown the line) tu 
advertise iu respectable papers ; and reibrmalones; 
might do mudi lor the urchins that, nmkt' i.umbm 
streets hideous throughout the aflernuun with lir.hr 
eternal shriek of ‘Winner!’ Angling, ageJn, has 
rightly been styled the cuntmnplativo man's rem'va- 
tion ; hut his thoughts shoukl be uu the heaubcH of 
nature and not on the weight uf eiiallmigu trophies. 
Shooting is a wonderful training fur eye and hand, 
a school of the first order fur eudiiruuce and pre- 
cision ; but it cauuat be desiraUe that iauidoners 
should add half-a-.sovereigu to the expenses of 
their fortnight’s holiday for the ]>rivilege of maim- 
ing seagulls, no,i‘ that mighty hunters should gruiify 
their lust by extinguishing whole genera of harm- 
less and beautiful aiiteiopes. (lame preservatinn 
may imply the payment of many thousands of pounds: 
ill wages, the supply of cheap and wholesome food 
to the market, the salvation of much imposing 
scenery from the woodcutting IduUstines who de- 
face their country for small . gain ; but enormous 
bags and fashionable shoots, with the aocompany- 
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iug fearful abuse of tbe tipping system, leave 
inueh to be desired. 

Those who Avill not see two sides to ii tpies- 
tion are disqualihed from discussing it, and one 
of two counts must fearlessly be laced by all who 
would undertake any defence of sport on general 
lines. The animal sports will always be open 
to the charge, more or less sustained, of cruelty ; 
tlie athletics will as certainly have to be cleared 
of the not unfounded slur of commercialism. 

The dangers and risks entailed by various sports 
oil those who follow them may be employed in 
eitlier support or condemnation of the sports them- 
selves, according to the point of view. Considered 
apart from pure accident, danger is usually the 
result of excess ; and accident, having no rule, 
should not in the very nature of it enter into 
any argument. Tims, two fatal accidents at tlie 
National Sporting Club since its opening nine years 
ago,''^‘ two or three deaths in the cricket-field, 
a longer roll unfortunately at football, and even 
grimmer records in the hunting- field and coverts 
— these may perhaps constitute some argiiuient 
against carelessness in spurt, but surely not against 
sport itself. Fatalities with dangerous game arise 
not merely out of shooting, but out of shooting 
badly ; and even in the gentler envirumuent of the 
grouse moor or partridge shout at home, far too 
little care is given to the proper handling of a gun 
in the intervals of shooting —a knowledge of con- 
siderably greater importance to all concerned than 
the mere accurac}’ of aim that occupies all the 
attention of nine shooting-men out of every ten. 

A mild impeachment of sport is sometimes 
founded on the ailments induced by athletic 
exercise. Here again it is excess that is invari- 
ably to blame. Tims, rowing will soon find oat 
a tendency to weak heart, but will nut, I fancy, 
weaken a sound one. Dr Morgan shows, in his 
University Oars, that Oxford and Cambridge rowing- 
men survive the boat-race by forty years or mure. 
Too much rowing may undoubtedly bring on 
staleness and lassitude ; but all that is retpiirtMl to 
Set matters right again is a rest. Cycling will, if 
overdone, he productive of much discomfort. The 
cyclist who scorches and then slacks will catch 
cold-; and the cyclist who rides too far will suffer 
fatigue and nervous worry. Sleeplessness, paiiicii- 
hu’ly after a bout of night-riding, will follow the 
strain, always present though not always con- 
sciously felt, of steering. It should, however, be 
borne in mind by those who none too fairly 
atlribtite the narrow-chestedness and curvity of 
s'piiie seen in so many bicyclists to .the pastime 
itself, that the cycling fraternity is largely recruited 
from the sedentary classes. As for the much- 
tiiscussed stooping attitude of the racing cyclist, it 
would be so difficult for him to race efficiently 

Mr Anf*k, the well-known authority on boxing, tells 
Hie that lie has acted as referee and judge at quite three 
tlioxisiuid C4>uteats and competitions, and has not' seen a 


with compressed lungs that it may be questioned 
whether this position can affect the lungs in such 
a degree as alleged. Carelessness or excess in the 
cyclist may be supplemented by faults in the 
machine ; and a badly-constructed or wrongly- 
adjusted saddle placed too far forward may, I 
believe, especially in riding long distances on hard 
roads,' induce local irritation and injury. 

Shooting, of course, is an arduous exercise not 
slow to find out weak points, and it may bring 
on deafness, and also injury to the eyes. The 
deafness in the left ear, which is particularly severe 
in the case of revolver-shooting, with the sharper 
report of nitro powders, is said — so Mr Walter 
Wiuaus informs me — to fall less heavily on those 
who keep the mouth open while shooting. The 
eye may also suffer from burnt particles, especially 
when nitro powders are shot against the wind. 
Nor is the hand quite free from penalty. The 
late Sir Henry Halford considered that rilie-shoot-- 
ing had a tendency to deform the fingers perma- 
nently ; but those who habitually handle a gun are 
not likely to experience more than a perniaueiit 
sore on the front of the forefinger of the right 
hainl and a lump on the inside of the second finger. 
The taking of chills by those deerstalkers. who run, 
themselves into a perspiration and then get chilled 
to the marrow- on a bleak hill-top cannot fairly 
be charged against the rifle. It is possible to 
achieve the same result by fast walking and mi- 
w'ise resting without any guu at all. 

Any game practised .in moderation must in a 
great degree coiiimand praise as an outdoor 
exercise : cricket and football in their respective 
seasons, golf at all times for the middle-aged who 
are no longer equal to the fatigue of cricket or 
the horseplay of .football, or for those of younger 
years who prefer taking their exercise alone or in 
select company. The popularity of a game is a 
test of its cheapness rather than of any other 
excellence. Cricket and football ar(3 essentially 
the people’s sports; tennis, rackets, and polo are 
the pastimes of the few ; lawn-tennis and croquet, 
admirable institutions from a certain standpoint, 
are preferred by the gentle ; and golf has, curiously 
enough considering the slight expenditure it entails, 
never, at any rate outside Scotland, taken a strong 
hold on those of very limited incouie, but Iihs^ 
both east and west of the Ati untie, and both 
north and south of the equator, fired only , the 
more or less moneyed class. The secret of this^ 
limited popularity of golf in many countries is ' 
possibly to be sought in the lack of opportunity 
for competition before sedentary spectators ; and 
this brings the argument to two somewhat iinpor- ■ 
taut factors in the history of British pastimes— 
the looker-on and competition. ’ 

It can scarcely be denied that, looking-on consti- 
tutes at the present day about nine- tenths of’ our 
so-called sport. The quaint inisuse of the term 
^sportsman,’ already adumbrated, -whiGh permits its. 
application to , every one who shirks work to watch 
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a cricket xnatcli or glove-fight need not perhaps 
detain us. 

The looker-on suggests by his very presence 
competition, prolessionalisiu, gate-money, gambling, 
and a number of more or less disagreeable issues of 
sport on which the unchecked pen might overrun 
some folios of praise and many of blame. It is 
a present-day belief that competition isS in itself 
a desirable condition of trade and politics and all 
else, having maybe evils of its own, but not the 
greater evils of monopoly ; hurting perchance the 
weaker individual, but ultimately working fur the 
greatest good of the majority. Within very wide 
limits indeed, modern states are chax'y of inter- 
fering in its free and legitimate operation. In 
altruistic mood, I bow to the doctrine. But, like 
cricket, pxatriotism, and some other British virtues, 
it is best in moderation. Competition is a good 
servant but a shocking master ; as a fetich, it be- 
comes one of the most baneful principles fostered 
by modern conditions of sport. When the success 
is everything and the effort nothing ; where the 
play is made little of and the result is all-impor- 
tant, there look out for the decay of the true spirit 
of sport. Smart practice in football, judgment 
exaggerated to calculation in cricket, and far worse 
coggery than either in horse-racing — such are the 
outward results of so disagreeable a preference. In- 
ternational fixtures are the best illustration of this 
competitive spirit in sport at both its best and its 
worst; and the year 1899 furnished abundance of 
example in the Australian test-matches, the Anglo- 
American University sports, and the struggle for 
the American Gup. The system of cricket matches 
played alternately on famous grounds at home and 
in the colonies is in itself excellent ; but the 
unsportsmanlike partisanship of some onlookers 
and newspaper critics in this country during 
last summer, their ridiculous quest (in the phase 
of the moon or what not) for any reason but the 
right one of each draw or defeat, was rather worthy 
of schoolboys at LoixBs ; nor is it any consolation 
to have witnessed precisely the same bad form at 
Sydney and Melbourne. Nor can the veil be too 
hurriedly drawn over the disagreeable comments 
of an irresponsible press on the last cricketing 
tour in America. The annual repetition of the 
Anglo-American University sports, so successfully 
inaugurated and so keenly contested in 1898, 
would be admirable as a further bond between the 
great English-speaking nations; but such gallant 
and friendly rivalry should be marred by no ill- 
feeling, no dogmatic contrast of the amateur 
; standards on either side of the Atlantic. In like 
manner our tenth failure during the last half- 
; century to bring the yachting cup back to British 
’. waters might have been borne without so much of 
inriuendo and hint of racing machines, of one-sided 
rules, of crowded course. If we do not approve 
^the rules, why , in the name of the fleet of Hiram 
of Tyre do we race under them? Such fixtures, 
unless they draw the English-speaking nations closer 
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together, were better abandoned. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s frank coui'essiou that the better man won 
was in pleasing contrast with some other criticisms. 

It may surely be possible that the exxessive 
cultivation of this passion for international trials 
of skill may be productive of no good, if not 
of some harm. Not very much can be said on 
this score against the recent visit of English 
footballers to three German cities, save that the 
unequal contests were a foregone conclusion. 
Eootball is not a game of German root, and 
the student of pastimes usually finds — and base- 
ball and lacrosse, so popular on one side of 
the Atlantic, so coolly received on the other, 
admirably illustrate the ‘ point— that a process of 
selection has, in the evolution of games, established 
each on the soil and among the people best 
adapted to its popularity. On the disgusting 
exhibition last autumn of hoxe v. savate^ in which 
a foul was apparently adjudged a victory, it is 
undesirable to say more than absolutely to coii- 
deinii from the utilitarian point of view such 
futile attempts to equate two stries of national 
self-defence that can never, at any rate under 
such conditions, be reduced to comparable terms. 

I must now return for a moment to the question 
of sport as a means of livelihood, with the ac- 
companying complications arising out of doubtful 
aiiuiteurism and the general prostitution of sport 
to commerce. The elementary condition of sport 
is amusement as distinct from gain. Now, here 
comes the very quicksand of the whole excursion 
into the realms of argument. The difficulty may 
not be shirked ; but there can be no reason for 
handling it with wanton clumsiness, or for the 
favourite habit of critics falling foul of the amateur- 
professional question with the antics of the bull 
ill the china shop. There are, as we know, pro- 
fessional cricketers, footballers, bicycle-riders, and 
ivory-hunters who avowedly make a living out 
of pursuits followed by others for pure and un- 
profitable amusement. They are not, therefore, 
necessarily sportsmen; but the bare fact of their 
subsisting by one sport should by no means pre- 
clude the possibility of tlieir being hond-Jlde amateurs 
of another. Abel might very well be a perfectly 
genuine amateur yaclitsmau, and Tom Richardson 
might equally well play amateur croquet. These 
individuals present no difficulty whatever. But 
there are others who are, on evidence of various 
worth, alleged to live less openly by their strength 
and skill. The cricketing secretary and the foot- 
balling schoolmaster are cases in point that I 
content myself with citing, only too thankful that 
the terms of the editorial invitation permit me 
to avoid any analysis of their claims to the 
amateur status. Apart, however, from such entire 
devotion to any game ^is a means of living, 
avowed or otherwise, another aspect of the 
connection between money and sport invites 
contemplation. It may perhaps be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction that not two men 
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in a hundred who seriously take up horse- 
racing or pigeon- shooting make a profit of their 
hobby over any considerable number of years. 
It may, however, for the sake of argument, be 
supposed that one in the hundred does come out 
to the good. Yet this constitutes no earthly reason 
for assailing his amateur status. I do not, of 
course, refer to gains or losses through betting on 
the turf. Given the means to indulge so curious 
a laucy, and an independent love of horses and 
racing for their own sake, betting should be able 
to stand a good deal of attack. On the other 
hand, those who merely put money on outsiders 
without ever going near a race-course are not 
sportsmen, but merely gamblers ; the most painful 
illustration of this class being found in the 
Australian labouring man, two-thirds of whose 
weekly pittance is claimed by the totalisator shoi^s. 

One word more, reverting to the onlooker in 
another phase. It is the fashion to abuse horse- 
racing on the score of the indiffereiit company 
that gathers round the course. Viewed dispassion- 
ately, this has simply nothing to do with the 
ethics of racing. Gutpurses and coiners are just 
as likely to forgather in tlndr spare time on the 
line of route followed by a wedding, a funeral, 
a Lord MayoPs ' show, or any other spectacle of 
beauty or interest. It is the business of the 
hawks to assemble near the pigeons ; and a 
glorious work of art in a shop window ailbrds just 
as excellent opportunities to the discriminating 
pickpocket as any race-cour.se. 

The value of our pastimes in education is a 
theme that cannot, after all that has gone before, 
be entered into. ^Moderation, moderation/ saith 
(or ought to say) the teacher. The liealtliy disci- 
pline of training and a self-denying diet and 
regular living cannot well be overrated on paper, 
yet it is not for a man to train iiiinself into a 
mere record-breaking machine. School sports are 
admirable, and to Cheltenham College belongs the 
credit, I believe, of having started them nearly 
half-a-century ago — that is to say, ten years before 
the inauguration of the Oxford and Cambridge 
spurts, and five-aiuLtwenty years before the incep- 
tion of the Amateur Athletic Association. On the 
grumble ol ^ j)lay-masters,’ who get educational posts 
on the strength of their cricket or football, others 


have said their say ; and compulsory scliool-games, 
which the late Mr Grant Alien somewhere coni- 
pared to the hard conditions of the civilised liD, 
have also been defended as the only sure antidote 
to loafing. And the loafer is neither morally nor 
physically a success either at school or in after- 
life. Even walking, made so much of as an 
exercise, may easily degenerate into mere loafing. 
If the loafer can put his thoughts into such lan- 
guage as Thoreau, much will be forgiven him ; 
but the ‘if’ is a big one. Public-school masters 
have warmly attacked, and Lord Rosebery lias 
warmly defended, the physical education cultivated 
beyond a very moderate degree ; and Dr VTdldtm’s 
firm refusal to extend the Eton and Harrow cricket 
match by the extra day, deemed necessary to put a 
stop to the unbroken monotony of undecided fix- 
tures, has been interpreted as a protest against the 
undue attention to the result and the immoderate 
idolising of school athletics. Yet it is not all a 
matter of only physical training, for the majority of 
games are played at least as much with the head 
as with the hands and feet, judgment being often 
of greater imjiortance than strength or skill 
Gymnastics perhaps, at any rate in their simpler 
exercises, cannot be said to fall under this category, 
though they have otlier features to recoiiimend 
them in the eduealiunal system. 

In the vindication of spurt, yet by no means 
in unqualified praise of all its phases, it would 
he easy to ramble on over a whole number of 
Chamhen^s Jownml Let me, in taking leave of 
the subject, venture the hope that some of the 
more picturesque sports that once occupied the 
leisured classes may ere long see a revival in 
this country. The theatrical j^ageantry of the 
chase, still revered in some abuo.st feudal districts 
on the Continent, will never appeal to a British 
public. Yet the old Erencli kings knew well 
that the hunt was the finest training for the 
battlefield ; and the French chasseurs and German 
jdgers are survivals of an age when sport was a 
monopoly of kings and warriors, and was pursued 
under the most spectacular conditions ; and we 
have surely gone to the other extreme, and jier- 
initted the more picturesque Bpoils of 
and archery to fall almost into oblivion. Tliis 
is matter for sincere regret. 
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m FOUR GHM^TERS.—CHAPTFR II. 



would 


jEANWHILE the two young men 
had entered the sitting-room in 
wdiicli Katie and Helen had so re-: 
cently been conversing,, Had they 
arrived a few minutes sooner tire 
curious complications which ensued 
never have taken place. If they had 


susjiected for a nioiiient that the girls were at the 


inn they ’ivould certainly have done so, for, singu- 
larly enough, they liappened to be the xery per- 
sons whose ]>rospects and shortcomings liad .been 
so frankly discussed. The fair-haired clergyman 
was Katie’s fiance', the Heverend Frank Ambrose, 
and his companion ’ivas Mr Arthur Dale, a brieiless 
but wealthy barrister, wdio asp)ired to become 
engaged to, the Bishop’s niece. • . . . . 
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Ambrose looked around liim tlie air of 

one familiar witli bis surroundings. 

‘This is the place I told you about/ lie said. 
‘I propose we send for our traps, and stay here 
for a few days. In fact, I took it for granted 
that you wouldn’t object, and so I told the folks 
at liome to send on my letters here. Still, if 
you’ve any objection’ 

‘iSfo, no,’ rejoined Artliur, with a sigli ; ‘it’s all 
tile same to me. I may as well stay here as any- 
wliere else.’ 

Ambrose clmekled. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said be, with a grin. ‘No word 
from Helen yet — eb?’ 

‘No/ replied Arthur drearily. ‘Helen declines 
to write to me until I bave secured ber uncle’s 
consent to our engagement.’ 

‘ What a model pair you are 1 ’ laughed Ambrose. 
'Well, why don’t you set about getting his con- 
sent? You know that the Bishop and the girls 
are staying at the Dean of Soutbpoors. 'Why 
not run over in the morning, and ask him in 
plain English to give his consent?’ 

Arthur shook his head mournfully. 

‘I daren’t, Frank-— to tell you the simple truth, 
I daren’t,’ lie answered. ‘ So much depends on it, 
you see, and I’ve a presentiment that he woii^t 
be favourably impressed by me. I’m not like 
you. I’ve 110 push. When I meet a man for the 
first time I become senii-inarticiilate. I generally 
iitipress a new acc|naintauce with the profoimd 
conviction that I am a fool. I want to choose a 
favourable time for meeting him — when he’s in, 
au exceptionally good humour, for instance, or 
the circumstances seem uiiiLSiially promising.’ 

‘Well, he’s apt to judge by first impressions; 
so I’m told/ said iWnbrose. ‘I’m afraid I didn’t 
make a very favouralde impression on him, or 
he’d lifive oliered me that living before now.’ 

‘But what about your family living? Is there 
iio chance of Jenkins resignbig?’ 

‘ Not tbc slightest. And the venerable Jenkins — 
bless bim I — is an evergreen. Ten years ago, wlien 
my father gave him the living, he was appaivntly 
in' the last stages of consumption. Now lie’s fat 
and jolly and rosy, and good for another twenty 
years yet, Besides, to speak seriously, he’s an 
; awfully decent old fello'w, and none of us w^ouid 
ever dream of asking him to resign.’ 

‘And what ai‘e your piuspects with regard to 
■the Bishop’s living?’ 

■, ‘Not so bjiui, I, think. You see, I tiatter myself 
that I know bow to keep on the right side of 
him. I’ll give you an instance, if it won’t bore 
you,’ 

A ‘Well, I bad a sort of notion that I should 
like - to doff my clerical toggery when I was away 
' |0X ‘ my hblidays. It struck me that the Bishop 
approve, and so I wrote to him. Got a 
reply by return:" Care to see if?’ 

’ .Arthur nodded, and Amk'ose took a note from 


his pocket and threw it towards him. This vns 
the Bishop’s verdict on the momentous (j[iiestioix 
of clergymen wearing laymen’s clothes : 

‘Speaking personally, I have the sti'ongest 
possible objection to the clergy aiii^eariiig in lay- 
men’s clothes. There are black sheep in every 
tiock, and the black sheep might take advantage 
of the greater freedom such a practice might give 
them. To the best of my knowledge, I have no 
black sheep in my diocese ; but I am bound to 
say that I could not repeat that statement with a 
clear conscience if I knew that any of my clergy 
were in the habit of dressing us laymen. You 
are, of course, at liberty to follow your owui 
wishes in the matter; but you are now well 
accpiainted with mine.’ 

‘Pretty straight — isn’t it?’ asked Frank as 
Arthur handed him back the note. 

‘Yes, it is. Did you reply to it?’ 

‘ Certainly. I told liini that, in spite of all 
temptations, I should figure in canonical raiment 
to the end of my days. The fact is that it’s only 
in weather like this that I object to do so. Ah, 
my dear fellow ! you don’t know how I ein*y you 
those ilauiiels of yours. You look so delightfully 
cool and comfortable, and I feel so warm and 
shoppy, and all that sort of tiling— don’t you 
know ? 1 say, just for the fim of the thing, let 
me have your cap and blazer and things, and try 
on my coat and vest. I’d like to see what sort 
of a parson you’d make.’ 

‘All right,’ rejoined Arthur, with the air of one 
who Immoiirs the harmless ca^irices of a child : 
‘but look here, you know, rexnember tlie Bisho]! 
is somewhere in the neighbourhood. Su] 3 pose he 
should drop in?’ 

‘ Pooh 1 No fear of that. Come along,’ aiiswere/l 
Frank, tvlio, like many men “who have to take 
life seriously, was inclined to be somewhat boyish 
ill his hours of recreation. He threw off his coat 
and vest as he spoke ; and, though it struclv 
Arthur as being rather an idiotic ])roceeding, he 
followed his example, and in a few seconds they 
had made the exchange. 

‘ Upon my word, you look first-rate/ exclaimed 
Ainlxrose, surveying his friend with a grim 
‘Here, put on my hat and spectacles, and tion’t 
f 01 get the collar. That’s it. Good man. You’d 
make an ideal curate. How jolly it is to get 
into this toggery again ! I must have a turn on 
the luver before we change.’ 

They stood looking at each other and smiling 
at the comical transformation which the change 
of dress had effected, unconscious that keen and 
suspicious eyes were watching them through the 
2)artiallj-open doorway, and tliat their harmless 
if somewhat absurd proceedings had imjff anted a 
ffrm conviction in the breast of Mary the waitress 
that they were a couple of impudent swindlers. 
It was really not to be wondered at that. Mary 
had no longer the least doubt that her suspicions 
! were correct ; for when Arthur had assumed 
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Frunk’s coat, vest, collarv Eat, aiul spectacles, Ms 
re:SiiiiUaiice to, the crimiiial described iii the letter 
t(j the editor of the Higgledon Herald was so 
exact that it might well have decei ved one more 
waiy than an enthusiastic amateur detective, 
stimulated by rosy visions of matrimonial bliss, 
in iiuagimition she already saw Jewson ascending 
the ladder of promotion, and heard the pealing of 
the church hells celebrating their v^edding. She 
could not hear the conversation which accom- 
panied the exchange of clothes; and it never 
entered her head that two gromi men, one. of 
tliein a clergyman, would indulge in such a p>ro- 
ceeding for the mere fun of the thing. Her 
lieart beat high with hope as she glided stealthily 
away. Jewson’s name would be in all the papers 
in the niorning ; and if he achieved fame and 
promotion it would be due to tlie ]> romp tit ude 
with which she had detected the swindlers and 
packed off the boy to warn 3ilni. 

In the meantime the young elergymaii, attired 
in his friend’s gay bla^^er, crimson tie, and boat- 
ing cap — serenely unconscious of Mary’s suspicions, 
of the hurried llight of tlie l)oy who was still 
urging his wild career in the direction of tlie 
]H>iice station, and of the ju'esence oE his lord- 
shij) in the immediate neighbourhood-™ was laugli- 
ing jovially at Arthur’s a])pearance, and admiring 
the elfect of his own costume in the mirror above 
the mantelpiece. Yet at that very momeub the 
l^oy caught sight of Jewson’s niassivc form in the 
instance ; and up the path to tlie iun, though not 
in view of the window, strolled Xatie, Helen, and 
ihe Bishop. Katie was radiant with smiles, for 
his lordship had at last given her a hint that he 
would at once write a note to Frank oiler iiig him 
the living of Little Southain. 

It was Arthur, always anxious to observe the 
projnieties, wlio was the lirst to take ahirin. 

‘ Hush 1’ he exclaimed. H hear voices in the 
hall’ 

AThat does it matter P replied Ambrose. Mt’s 
only a few sightseers.’ 

SSiippose they come in here?’ 

A'Vho cares if they do?’ 

‘They’re coining, man,’ said Arthur ner\'ously. 
‘Be sensible. Let’s change at once.’ 

‘Ko, no; I’m too jolly comfortable. Besides, I 
want to see you play the parson. I wouldirt 
let you off now if it were the Bishop hiinself,’ 

Now, at that very moinent the rich mellow 
voice of his lordship was heard in the passage 
outside. ‘How interesting it is to revisit the 
scenes of one’s youth!’ he was saying. ‘I have 
not been here since I was quite a young man. I 
think you have a room overlooking the river. 

will wait there while you are getting the 
young ladies a cup of tea.’ 

At the sound of the Bishop’s voice Ambrose 
.turned crimson and was seized with a ludicrous 
and uncontrollable panic. There was no time to 
ellect an exchange, and an explanation of the 


absurd transfer of costume seemed iiupos.si]>ie. 
The open window suggested llight a.s ihe only 
possible means of evading a ridiculous and ciu- 
baiTassiiig situation, and through it he darted, 
Arthur made a feeble effort to .ibllow luin ; l-Uit 
before he could circle round the long mahogany 
table the door was swung ojien by the landlady, 
and the Bishop and the' young ladies came in. 

The Bishop was a tall, powerfully built, well- 
preserved man of .sixty, clean shaved, with a 
square cliin, deep-set eyes, luisliy Ijrovrs, aquiline 
nose, and thin lips -—a kindly but evidently 
austere man, jnst the kind of pevsuii to gi^'e 
any one who displeased him a very bad <p,ii.irtei' 
of an hour. 

‘Yes,’ he remarked, ‘this is the room I spoke 
of. You will bring the tea as soon as possible, 
please.’ 

‘ Fes, 111}' lord,’ said tlie landlady defereiiiially, 
and disappeared. 

Spectacles on nose, hat on liead, -with a clericnl 
coat, \-est, and colhu', and a jiair of white Manuel 
pants, the unfortunate Arthur shrank imn ilie 
shadiest corner of the room, and remained for 
the time being unrecognised by the girls. Tlic 
Bishoq) sat down by the table, and his eye. hilh 
in.g U])on the scrap of ne\vs[»apcr wliieli Jewson 
liad left, he ].>icked it up ami l>egan to read it, 
giunciiig snspiciousl}' at Arihur, who sat 
tating in, tlie corner with, his hat on. ,A..i h.mgih 
lie rose, and, moving to the window, looked 
casting sidelong gianees at the un,.t’ortiuia,te young 
man, liLs eyes lingering on tlie hat and the 
white llannel pants in a way that made Arthur 
blush to the roots of his hair. For a few 
moments there was an embarrassing sileriee. Tlie 
laughter of liappy youth and the musical splash 
of oars »stole in through the open wii.idt:»w. 

‘This is a charming neighbourhood,’ said tlic 
Bisliop at length, sitting down immediately ojqjo- 
site his victim and surveying Isim Icisiirely. 

‘Yes — yes — extremely so,’ siainniored Arthur, 
acutely conscious that the girls start chI a, ml stiiU'crl 
at the sound of his voice; ‘plenty of nice walks 
and-“-a.nd drives — and— then— then the river, ym. 
know — iirst-rate boatiiig,’ 

The poor young man was reduced l>y agitation 
and embarrassment to a state verging on imbe- 
cility. Here was the opportunity lie Imd. been 
longing for, the opportunity of meeting Ms lord- 
ship and producing a favourable imptressioa upon . 
him, and he was desjiairiiigly conscious,, tlmt his 
preposterous costume and incoherent speech were 
calculated to make the Bishop conclude tiuit he - 
was only a few degrees removed froma mild'speeies 
of lunatic. His lordship eyed him eirrioii.sly. 

‘ Yes,’ he remarked, with a severe glance. ' 'ai 
Arthur’s white ffainiel pants, ‘I should think the 
boating must be vexy enjoyable. You have a, 
living liere, I presume V . . . • ‘ 

‘N — no* I can hardly aspire to that,’ stiitterid . 
i ArpiuK:; vy 
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curate^ I supposes 

‘ Well — well—not exactly.’ 

‘Not exactly 1 Are you in lioly orders?^ 

‘Well^liarclly,’ 

‘All!’ said tlie Bishop significantly. 

‘The fact is,’ exclaimed Arthur desperately, 
‘that I am not a clergyman at all’ 

The Bishop rose with a very severe expres- 
■sioii., 

‘1 am not surprised to hear it,’ said he. ‘I 
should have judged so from your appearance and 
manner. I can only hope that your re^isons for 
assuming tliis dress will bear examination better 
than one is necessarily led to suppose,’ 

The Bishop lieiiig the one person in the world 
that Arthur was most anxious to propitiate, 
he made one last desperate effort to avert his 
dis2>leasiire. 

‘I — I am conscious, my lord,’ said he, ‘that — 
that my conduct must apjiear to you suspicious; 
but I assure you that niy appearance in this 
dress is merely the result of a joke.’ 

The Bishop’s eyebrows wxuit up. 

‘ A joke ! ’ 

‘Yes ; not a judicious but a perfectly harmless 
one, I came here to meet a friend — a clergy- 
man. We are very old friends— and^ — and just 
for the fun of the thing, we — we changed 
clothes. He wanted to see what I should look 


like— don’t you see?— in his clothes, you under- 
stand V 

‘ And your friend — wliere is he ? ’ asked his 
lordshqi dubiously. 

‘I — I don’t know,’ stammered Arthur. ‘That 
is to say, he’s gone — he Avent avuiy,’ 

‘So it ajDpears,’ said the Bishop dryly. ‘I am 
accpiaiiited with a great nmny clergymen. Will 
you oblige me with your friend’s name?’ 

The name had almost escaped Arthur’s lips, 
when behind the Bishop he caught a glimpse 
of Katie shaking her head vigorously with Tier 
finger to her lips. Then all that Ambrose had 
said about the Bishop’s objection to his clergy 
appearing in laymen’s clothes flashed across his 
mind, and he realised that to mention Frank’s 
name might seriously interfere with his chances 
of preferment. 

‘No,’ said he desi:)erately, ‘I can’t do that. It 
would be breach of confidence.’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined the Bishop in a very suggestive 
tone, and turned his back on him. 

‘I am going to Avrite the note I spoke to you 
about, Miss Leslie,’ he said to Katie as he moved 
towards the door. ‘I shall be l;>ack in a few 
moments.’ 

As the door closed behind the Bisho^A, Arthur 
found himself confronted by the bewildered ami 
indignant girls. 


no MAN TIC EDINBIJEGH. 



I| VERY; true Scotsman, according to 
Alexander Smith, believes Edin- 
burgh to be the most pictures(pue 
city in the world, xlf ter the roar 
of London, there is something 
, , almost Aullage - like, clean, and 

orderly, ‘secluded, almost quiescent,’ in its streets. 
A gallant Frenchman, after a bird’s-eye view of 
the town in 1896, went home and told the 
Parisians in a certain newspaper that it wvas 
worthy of comparison Avith Eoiiie and Athens as 
a royal city, a national capital, and a literary 
and artistic centre, for Avhich Nature had done 
more than art. This last statement no one AAdll 
deny. The scolding administered to builders and 
architects by Mr Buskin in his Philosophical Insti- 
tution lectures in November 1853 has apparently 
made slight impression on these gentlemen or the 
■public. Those Avho Avere responsible for laying 
. put the Ncav Town more than a hundred years 
:ago had a very definite plan, AA^hich they folloAved 
out in «tone and lime; since then,* mainly Avithin 
;'die . past thirty or forty years, Avhat B. L. SteA^msoii 
■calls the ‘infuriate zeal of builders’ has created 
another Edinburgh in and around the suburljs, 
.which more resembles chaos than cosmos as far as 
.any general' ;^kn is coiicerned; but nothing that 
the hand -of .man has done or Avill do can destroy 


the more jficturesque features of the place, Avhetlier 
AueAA'ed from the heaid of the mty-— the Noit.h 
Bridge or Cal ton Hill, from Arthur’s Seat, Black- 
ft)rd, the Braids, Corstoiphiiie Hill, or the slopes 
of the more distant Pentlands. It is still ‘ mine 
own romantic toAvn’ of Sir Walter Scott, Avh ether 
seen from those ]Joints of Amitage, at sunrise or 

Still and fair 

With niournfulness of sunset air; 
or, as Alexander Smith vSaAV it from Wardie : 

High in heaven, Avan,: 

Towered, templed, metropolitan, 

AVaited upon by hills, 

River, and Avidespread ocean, tinged 
By April light, or drajAed and fringed 
As April vapour wills, 

Thou hangest, like a Cyclop’s di'eam, 

High in the shifting Aveatlier-gleam. 

Fair art thou AA'hen above thy head 
The inistless firmament is spread; 

But wdien the tAvilight screen 
Draws glimmering round thy toAvers and spires, 

And thy lone bridge, uncrowned by fires, 

Hangs in the dim ravine, 

, Thou art a very Persian tale-— 

Oh, Miriia’s vision I Bagdad’s vale! 

From a huddle of houses assuring skyAvard, 
within the city Avails and mainly built on the 
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great central ridge between tlie Castle and Holy- 
rood, tlie town ''burst its boundaries more tlian 
a century ago, when tbe occupied area outside 
speedily grew greater than that inside tlie town 
proper* Tlie population has multiplied itself by 
three since 1792, while the circumference of the 
city, which was then about seven miles, and 
sparsely peopled in the outskirts, before last 
extension was nine and two-third miles; now, 
with Portohello and many suhurlxs in the latest 
extension, it is nearer twenty-one miles. 

Eoheii Chambers reminds us that the desire 
to beautify Edinburgh first displayed itself in a 
practical way during the provostship of George 
Drummond, who certainly deseiwed the best 
monument that the citizens conld rear to him. 
Instead, he reared his own memorials — for tlie 
jmblic good mainly — in the old North Bridge 
(1763), whereby old Edinburgh escaped northwards, 
and became a larger and new Edinburgh ; in found- 
ing the 'Royal Exchange, the Royal Infirmary, and 
five professorships in tlie nniversity. He was six 
times Lord Provost ere he was laid to rest in 
Canongate Churchyard ; and a substantial founda- 
tioii had then been made for an improved Edin- 
burgh. Drummond Place, in the New Town, 
recalls the fact that his house of Drummond 
Lodge once stood there. 

Scott, in looking eastwards along Princes Street, 
used to complain of the ugly mass of buildings 
clustered at each end of the North Bridge. 
That reproach is now removed: a new North 
Bridge spans the valley above the Waverley 
Station, and the buildings on the line of the main 
street are wortliy of the reputation of Edinburgh. 
About half-a-niillion of money has been spent on 
the Waverley Station alone by the North British 
Railway Company ; so that, if it is not the finest, 
it is at least the largest station in the : United 
'Kingdom, covering twenty-three acres of groiind. 
Great railway hotels are rising at both the east 
and west end of Princes Street. The elect ric- 
liglit and cable-tramways ha%'e been successfully 
introdiiced. St Giles’ Cathedral has b(ani restored 
by William Chambers. Thanks to an American 
millionaire, Mr Andrew Carnegie, a haiidsome 
P'ree Public Library lia.s been planted iu George 
lY. Bridge. The spacious and ornate MKwau 
Hall at the New Uiii^^ersity Buildings is also 
due to private beneficence; so is the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Queen Street, the gift 
of John Ritchie Findlay of the ^wUmcui. As 
yet the hundred thousand i^ounds left by a 
wealthy distiller have not found a local investment 
and^ a name as the Usher Public Hall. The 
Braid Hills and Blackford and the Arboretum 
and Botanic Gardens are public parks that any 
town might envy, and which the .iiiliaVdtants 
certainly use and enjoy,; while the stranger 
introduced for the first time to some of the many 
golf-courses in the neighbourhood might, conclxide 
that a large section of the community were wholly 


given over to the ]->a.stime of golf in tlielr leisure 
hours. 

This does not by any means exlianst the city 
improvements. William Chambers during Ids 
term of ]irovo.st>ship iiianguraf.ed a, city improve- 
ment scheme wliieh o])ened up and. widened 
streets in tlie overcrowded parts of the Old 
Town, and lessened the death-mte. This ]n'uce.«s 
has been continued in a modified way by Id.^ 
snccessoi’s. There is a new National Observatory oit 
the Blackford Hills. The Water of Leitli purifica- 
tion scheme has rendered that stream innoeiious 
to health. Improvements have lieen carried o\.it in 
the municipal buildings at the Royal Exelmiige ; 
but Edinlnirglds City Chamber.s are far fi‘om laniig 
so extensive and imposing as the suite of civic, 
buildings in Glasgow. New (Anm ty Buildings are 
to 1)6 erected at the north-east corner of George lY. 
Bridge. The old slaughter-houses were found to 
be a nuisance and dangerous to hc-altb when 
situated at the Nor’ Li.ali, and it is ncov suggested 
that the present si aiiglitm, ’-house in Eouri tain- 
bridge and the Cattle Idarket iu Laur is ton, where 
a new Fire Brigade Station lias liemi erected, l-se 
removed outside the town radius. The Iloytil 
Infirmary of Lord Provost Drummond has, on 
anotlier site, grown to the enormous ]n]es between 
the i\:teadows and Lanriston ; and al>out a, ijuarter 
of a million is being .s]xmi u].>mi a ht;:j.<pi1al for 
infections diseases, the red stone ]>avilioiis <,)f which 
are rising at t.*oiiritcm M.-iins, to the scmtb-va*st 
of Moniingside. A new Asylum for the Insane: 
cimviis Craig Plouse Hill, in the old niausion of 
'wliicli John Hill Burton wrote his Histm'if of 
Bcotkmd. Nor has the water-supply been, neglected. 
The lirst spring- water was brought from Goiniston 
-“a district then three and a half miles south- w’esl 
of the ton'n, but which has been largely eomirissed 
by the embracing arms of city — to Edinlmrglu 

in a leaden pipe of threo-iuch bore, in 1G81. The 
size of pipe had to be increased iu 1772, in 1787, 
and again in. 1790, when Swanstoii .sju'ings wei’e 
annexed. Speeime.iis of early wooden waler-pi])es-“ 
merely hollowed tree-stems — may be scam in the 
Town Museum. Early in the century, iu 1821, 
recourse was had to tlie Crawley sju’iugs at Gleii- 
corse ; and, later, fiirthei’ snp|.d,ies -were sought I,:.?:)!]!, 
north and south of tbe Peiitlaiid.s. The lEoorfoot 
vsclienie of 1870 \vas still deemed insufficient, ami 
now the great Talla scheme is in progress, to l>ring‘ 
into tlie city the waters of the mooriand Talhi, a 
tributary of the Tweed,, about forty miles distant, 
which will be equal to a supply of eight million 
gallons a day for a po],>ulation of two Iniudred 
and hfty-foiir thousand. The ga.swork.s, too, will 
he removed from the Canougate district to the 
open space west of Granton ; while the Suburban 
Branch of the North British Raihvay 1ms eased 
the congestion of traffic at the YYaverley Station. 
Save, therefore, for the natural featiire.s, and the 
High Street, Canongate, and Cowgatc, it is a new 
Edinburgh we look upon to-day. • . 
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Mr "Riiskin lias coiiiplaiTied of the monotony of 
the architecture of Qnecu Street, York Place, and 
Picardy Place, where he counted six hundred and 
seventy-eight windows each exactly after the same 
design. The decorations of Edinburgh were as 
monotonous to him as the ‘ simplicities.’ He 
asked how many Corinthian and Doric columns 
were in the hanks and public institutions exactly 
like the others. So nmch did he feel this mono- 
tony that, walking along George Street, he 
pictured the visitor longing for some opening 
north or south to let in the lustre of the 
■ Eirth of Forth or the rugged outline of the 
Gastle. ‘ Take away,’ he says, ^ tlie sea- waves and 
the dark basalt, and I fear you would fin<i little 
to interest you i)i George Street itself.’ The 
general character of Edinburgh ])iiildings at the 
height of the eye he describes as ‘notliing but 
scxnare'Cut stone— s(xuare-ent stone —a wilderness of 
square-cut stone for ever and for ever ; so that 
yonr lionses look like prisons, and truly are sod 
At the same time, be alleges that, of all cities in 
the British Islands, Edinburgh is the one which 
presents most advantages for the display of a 
noble building and suffers most from the erection 
: of a commonplace one. Although a seeming con- 
tradiction, he has further said that, ^ as far as I aih 
acquainted Avitb modern architecture, I am aAA^are 
of no streets which, in simplicity and manliness i of 
style, or general breadth and brightness of effect, 
equal those of the NeAV Toavtl of Edinburgh.’ 

The inliahitant of Edinhiirgb may be all the 
better of knovdng that a residence there 4s an 
education in itself. Its beauty refines one like 
being in loA^e. YTiat a poem is that Princes 
Street I’ According to the same authority, the 
ffnest vieiv from the interior is that obtained 
from the corner of St Andreiv Street, looking 
Avesh Even finer is that from beside the Burns 
Monument, Cal ton Hill, looking towards the 
- Castle. The best of all recent books on tlie town 
is MimianUo Edinburgh (Sands & Go.), by John 
Oeddie, of the ^cotman, Mr Geddie, who is a 
pleasant, Avell-infomed guide to the present and 
past of Edinburgh, starts from the iSTorth Bridge 
and gives a picture of Old Edinburgh just as 
the town was beginning to expand northwards. 

shoAvs ns the Nor’ Loch, the High Street, 
the Castle Hill, Lanmniarket, Netherbow, Canon- 
gate, Holyrood, and conducts us round the old 
Flodden Wall, describing the Ncav Toavix and 
■Av suburbs,' Leith, and Portobello. It is thoroughly 
. interesting, Avell informed, Avell AATitten, and exceed- 
4-’ suggestive. One feels that Avith double the 
, . ^ace at the author’s command he could haA^e more 
.ythati doubled our |>leasure and information. The 
':-V-:pictoes ' by Mr Patrick are A^ery helpful to the 
letterpress. This is the best modem book on 
; . E<iinbttrgh since R. L. Btevenson’s Picturesque 
is, blessed with an excellent index. 

A certain Charles R. Guy Hall, London, has 
mentioned that none of the Continental aubaa'-s he 



has seen are 4n any Avay to he compared Avitli 
the com])ined Anriety of seascape, landscape, and, 
if I may he iiermittecl the expression, architec- 
turalscape which is to be Avitnessed in all its 
unrivalled grandeur from the altitude knoAAm as 
Arthur Seat.’ Thomas Carlyle, when a student 
in Edinburgh, and later, AAns not entirely com- 
plimentary to the toAAii and its For 

him the toAAm AAns sometimes the ‘dullest and 
the poorest and on the Avhole x^^^lDdest of xdeces. 
I cannot rememlier that I have heard one sen- 
tence Avith true meaning in it uttered since 
I came here.’ There is, liowcA’-er, a perfect gem 
of a descrixAion in one of his early letters to his 
brother John, Avritten in 1821, A\dneh might stratify 
our London admirer of the aucav from Arthur’s 
Seat. Scott’s classical x^^^ssage giving the vieAv of 
Edinburgh from Blackford Hill is known, 
as well as his fine reference to Salisbury Crags in 
the Heart of Midlothian; so is that chaxAter of R. 
L. StoA^enson’vS describing the AueAv from SAvanston ; 
but this earl}’' effort of the greatest Avoi‘d-x>ainter of 
the century is not quite current coin : ‘Arthur’s 
Seat, a mountain close beside me, where the atmos- 
phere is xiiire as a diamond, and the X'>rosx)ect grander 
than any you ever saAv. The blue, majestic, evijr- 
lastiiig ocean, Avith the Fife hills swelling gradually 
into tlie GrampiaLiis behind it on the north ; 
rough crags and rude precipices at our feet 
(“Avhere not a hillock rears its head unsung”), 
AvitJi Edinburgh at their base, clustering xwoudly 
over her rugged foundations, and coA^ering Acitli a 
vapoury mantle the jagged, IJack, A’^eiicrable masses 
of stoiiCAAmrk that stretch far and Avide and shoAv 
like a city of fairyland. There’s for you, man! 
I saAV it all last eAmning, Avlieii the sun was going 
doAvn, ami the moon’s fine crescent (like a pretty 
silvei’ creature as it is) aaaas riding quietly above 
me. Such a sight does one good.’ EAmn while. 
Carlyle Avas Avriting this we are reminded of an 
old Edinburgh custom : he lieard the Avatchmaii 
chant ‘ Ha-alf-pa-ast tAA^ehm’ (a.m,). Professor 
Syine, in driving young John BroAAm (Rab) over 
the AA^est shoulder of Corstorx>hine Hill, said, 
‘John, AA’e’il do one thing at a tiiin), and there 
Avill be no talk.’ John recalled tbe vigav thirty 
years afterwards, A garrulous comjianion is out 
of place in such exxieditions. 

Very notable, too, is Carlyle’s attempt to re- 
construct the Edinburgh of James I. and Charles I. 
in his posthumous fragment in Eistoncal Bhctches. 
R. L. Stevenson generally comes off Avith ffyiiig 
colours AA^hen fancy and imagination Avander back 
from his island home to Edinburgh., as in the vieAV 
from the slopes of Oaerketton, aboAm Sw^anston : 

Tbe tropics vanish, and meseems that I 

On steep Oaerketton dreatning gaze ag’ain ; 

X^ar set m fields and wood.s the toAvn I see 

Spring gallant, from the shadows of her smoke, 
Bofiagged, spired, and tnrreted, her virgin fort craggeik 

In the SAvaiiston chax>ter in Picturesque Noie,% 
Stevenson giA’-es the same , viev^, one of the best 
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round Edinburgh, with great truth and beauty of 
language. In his Memories cmd Portraits^ two 
ihapters refer to Swaiistoii and Swanstoii elmr- 
acters, and one to the old manse at Col in ton and 
its inmates. 

To get the full romance of Edinburgh it is 
advisable that the visitor or native look as far as 
possible at eveiy thing with his or her own eyes, 
and not be too much the slave of the guide or 
guide-book. It gives joy and zest to discover the 
new routes and matters worthy of notice for 
one’s self. In fact, the read^-made tourist-ronte 
is a snare to every leisure], y-going, unconventional 
traveller who wishes to see Ediiilmrgh or the 
Highlands for himself. There are routes and 
views and scenes off the 1)eaten track quite as 
worthy as those signalised by Scott or other 
vTiters, Yet Edinburgh might well have erected, 
at her own expense, the handsome Gothic monu- 
ment in Princes Street to Scott, which Professor 
^Masson lias pronounced the finest ever ercaff.ed to 
a man of letters, from the design by the self- 
lauglit arcliitect, G. M. Kemp ; for, as Alexander 
Smith puts it, Scott discovered the city was 
beautiful, sang its praises to the world, ‘and he 
has put more coin into the pockets of its inhalii-' 
tants than if he had established a branch of 
manufacture of which they ha.d the monopoly.’ 
Robert Obambers, in tlie early freshness of his 
powers, added to Ids own fame ami tliat of Edin- 
I'urgh by embalming the records and memorials, 
the ax>pearance of streets and closes, many of 
which are now a thing of the past, in his 
extremely readable and interesting Traditions of 
EdMmrfjh. Tt is weU that we have such a picture 
of the town in this and in liis JFcdis in Edin- 
hnrgh ere the expansion and improvement had 
blotted many of the old landmarks out of exist- 
».mce. Lord Cockburn’s Aremorials is so well read 
even yet that seldom does it remain a day on 
the shelves of any town library. 

For the light and shade of character, anecdotes 
and characteristics of old worthies, commend us 
to the biograxhers, even the novelist and essayist : 
Defoe even, Smollett, Chrlyle of Tiiveivsk, Scott, 
and Dr John Brown in Eorw Sakvcf/aii. J. G. 
Lockhart’s Feted s Letters to Ms Ivfmfolk photo- 
graifns, as it were in clear and sharp outline, the 
literary, legal, and political luminaries of the first 
quarter of the century. A later work, Edinhirgh 
Dissected^ on the same x>Ian, is interesting, although 
w'itliout a like ability or alertness of mind. 
If any one wishes to he set up in x>hrases about 
Edinburgdi for a lifetime, let him turn to Edm>. 
hirgh Picturesque Notes by E. L. Btevenson, which 
, is a whimsical yet clever and Giitertaiiiing book. 
Never was sentence more true than in his case when 
he says that ‘the x^ace establishes an interest in 
X'leoxile’s hearts.’ Of this he was a no table example. 
He sighs in one of liis letters: ‘Oh for ten Edin- 
burgh minutes,, sixpence between ^ us, and ■ the 
ever-glorioiis Lothian Road, or dear mysterious 


Leith Walk 1’ But Btevemson tells us frankly tliafc 
it has the vilest climate under heaven, and of the 
changes that have fbe Old Town 

houses remarks : ‘ The cobbler succeeded the earl ; 
the l^eggar ensconced himself by the Judges chim- 
ney ; what had been a palace vais and is a pauper 
refuge, and great mansions were so parcelled out 
among the least and lowest in soeiet;v.’ There arc 
two good chapters on Edinburgh in xVlexandcr 
Smith’s Simvmer in Shje^ and it is to l>e regretted 
that this author did not live to coinxdete tint 
fragment of a x^oem on the town x'^riiite.d in Lad 
Leaves, wliich was to be the complement of that 
very fine one on Glasgow. 

The romantic side of the Edinburgli of the ’45 
is found in TFaverleg ; the prose side may be seen in 
Carlyle of Inveresk’s autoljiograjdiy. As a budding 
divine, ‘Jux'^iter’ Chrlyle helxied to defend the city, 
and gives a graxihic pheture of the iiiex>titude of 
the elcfenee. Ho^v the books accumulate ! Kaifs 
Portraits, Professor I\Insson’s Edinhurgh Sketches 
and Memories, Daniel Wilson’s Memorials of .Edin- 
hirgh, Mrs OlixdiauiAs Royal Edinburgh, Wilmot 
Harrison’s MemoraMe Edinburgh Houses, Dunlop’s 
Book of Old EdinJjurgh, John Kt Id’s New Lights an 
Okl Edinhurgh (which is specially good for the 
High Street), Katherine Lockitt’s Pichrresqne Edia^ 
hurgh, and, for the sulnirljs, Margaret Warrcmh:r's 
JFalks Bmind Eflinhurgh, 

The litera,ture rif bookselling, ]:»rinting, and ]mb- 
Iblung belongs to and is closely identified with 
modern Edinburgh. It is a fascinating ]);ige of 
history which shuiild not he iiiisse<i. Some of 
the more important boedvs in this diqiartment, 
besides Feted s Letters already mentioned, are the 
Memoirs of Scott, Hogg, De Quincey, Lockliart, 
Christoxdier North, Patrick Fraser Tytler, witli 
"Wiiliain Creech’s Fugitive Pieces, J rchilxdd ihnskihk 
mid his Literary Corresymidenh, Memoir ef IfllJiain 
and Eohcmt Gluimhers, Alcnwirs of Ademi Blmk, and 
The 'House of Blackwood, There is also, we believe, 
a x)rivately-x>riuted Memoir of AYilliam Nelson by 
his friend Sir Daniel Wilson. Tlie Town, j^l'iiseum, 
which has just boilii. relioiised and rearranged, under 
the supervision of Mr J. G. Ferguson, is rich in 
relies and xhetures of Old Edinburgh from whicli It 
might he possible to reconstruct tlie Edinirurgh of n 
pmst generation. A selection of these xde tores liaa 
been pirivately issued, entitled Bits of Old Edin^ 
hurgh, under the ausxiices of the Town Cotitid!, 
with descrix>tive letterpress by John HehL 
For the x^ast and present geological history o! 
Edinburgh, always a fascinating study, Mr ^ J. G. 
Goodchild, of the Geological Survey, is a 
informed living guide, and as |mrt of-; liis piro- . 
fessional duty ha.s kex>t a recoi'd ' of tlie' strata ’ 
exposed during all excavations. He saw bis o]>xtor- 
tunity at the new North Bridge, and wTOte two 
articles for the Seolwian on the, ‘Ground Below 
tile. Scotsman Office.’ He has also Written articles', 
on Blackford Hill and its anuithysts and,, car- J 
nelians, and on the Braid -Burn. A section lately 
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exposed at Forrest Road lias been of value in 
confirming known facts. Hiigli kliller’s vigorous 
and vivid MUnburgh mid its Neighbourhood and 
some of Sir Archibald Geikie’s geological sketches 
' rise to mind in this connection ; but the litera- 
ture of Edinburgh is >so rich in all dcpartnients 
that we need not say more ; every ivader will be 
able to supply lists from personal experience. 

Some tourists who come to the town see the 
sights, and drive to the Forth Bridge and Roslin, 
and feel that they have done their duty ; but 
there are cliariuing noolcs and corners of suburban 
Edinburgh out of the beaten track which it is a 
great joy to discover and exjilore for one^s self. 
It Wras in this way that Robert Chambers and 
R. L. Stevenson loved to discover them, wandering 
alone or with friends. To the very last Scott 
saiv new beauties in Mnine own romantic town/ 
and late in life chronicled this impression of a 
drh-e between Lasswade and Edinburgh : / 1 think 
I never saw anything more beautiful than the 
ridge of Carnethy against a clear frosty sky, with, 
its peaks and varied slopes. The hills glowed 
like purple amethysts, the sky showed topaz and 
vermilion colours. I never saw a finer series than 
" Pentland, considering it ■ is neither rocky nor 
highly elevated.’ 

That is a well-spent day, or half a day, occupied 
in visiting Bonaly, the country residence which. 
Lord Cock])urn erected fur himself near Golinton. 
Professor Blackie hurst forth into verse on Bonaly 
Burn, which bickers down from the lieatlKdad 
moor alv.)ve, and winds through the Bonaly grounds. 
Lord Jelfrey’s Life, by his friend Lord Cockburn, is j 
anotlier good Edinburgh woific. In its ]3ages the 
rtiader is transported to the line suburban retreat 
of Oraigcrook, on -the north shoulder of Corstor- 
phine Hill, which was the home for a time of 
the editor of the JEdinhim/h Review. 

The dearest burn in all th.e world to Stevenson 
wns that little stream which emerges from the 
heart of the Pentlands and flows past Gleiicorse 
Church to join the Esk. Some of the scenery 
here forms a background to Weir of Mermiston. 

• , Woodhouseke has a ghost, ‘Lady Anne,’ the 
■ circunistaniial deserixition of whose ‘ floored 
' ' [flowered] gown’ used to set Scott off in roars 
of laughter during his visits to Woodhouselee 
. while residing at Lasswade. Burgoii’s Memoir of 
■ Patrick Fraser Ty tier shows liow the historian 
•.revelled in this beautiful nook at Woodhouselee. 

‘ The whole North Esk is redolent with memories 
' of dead and living celebrities, from near its rise, 
Newliall, Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Hahbie’s 
. Howe ’ is situated. In Penicuik is the home of 
B* -B. Crockett the iiovelist. De Quincey resided 
for about ‘fifteen years in a cottage known as 
' ’'f b Mavis Bush, Polttm*, then there is Hawthornden, 

with mjjinories of Drummond; Lasswade, where 
' 1 , Bebtf firk set up his household gods after mar- 
riage; and lower down, on the wa}" to Eskimnk, 
Mrs bliphant records that there she first awoke to 


coiiscLousness of things around her. Dalkeith has 
associations with General ]\Ioiik, the Buccleucli 
family, and Norman Macleod. Musselburgh, has 
memories of David Macbeth Moir, poet, and 
author of Mansie Wcmch, 

Yet, after all, there are times when a rainl'de 
in Lord Rosebery’s fine grounds of Dalmeny and 
along the seashore at Cramond or in Lord Iio]3e- 
toiin’s woods at Hopetonn House ■will he found 
to he a 23leasure of no ordinary kind ; and of 
such pleasures there are abundance in and around 
‘mine own romantic town.’ 


‘THIS OlieHT YE TO HAVE DONE.’ 


‘Tliat’s a pathetic story of the flshiiig-boat crew of Gourdoii, 
Kincardineshire. No class of men face death oftener than tlie 
hardy fisher-toilers of the sea, and among none is a genuine 
heroism oftener displayed. The Gourdon boat was manned by 
a father and lii.s four sons. When the boat sank, three of the 
latter went with her. The old man got an oar, and soon the 
fourth son appeared by his side. But the oar could only 
support one; and the lad, taking in the situation at once, 
bade bis parent farewell in the words, *‘Weel, weel, faither, 
I maun jist uwa’," and sank. Only readers familiar with the 
northern dialect will fully appreciate the depth of kiiidly 
resignation and true feeling whidi the words denote. The 
father endured terrible .suffering.s, but was ultimately picked 
up. “Greater love hath no man than this .”' — Daily PaiMir. 


We filled the leisure of the days, 

Wiien fronr the uortli the wintry rain 
Was di'iv’n against tbe 'window pane, 
With tales tb at told our soldiers’ praise. 


And e’en the 'widowed beart seemed glad, 

As when the sun breaks through the cloud, 
To hear the neighbours speak aloud 
The praises of her soldier lad. 


But wdiere the circle of the sky 
Meets eveij where the angry wave, 
What j)raise is given to the brave 
When only God has seen them die? 


The lad who, wdth the sea at strife, 
Let go his hold on life and youth 
To keep a faster hold on truth , 
And save, perchance, a father’s life, 


W.ua soon forgotten by the few 
Who chanced to read the scanty note 
Which told the sinking of the boat, 
And all the corre.spoiident knew. 


Not e’en a grave benealh the sod 
Will help to keep his memory green ; 

And all the praise which might have been, 
We leave to be bestowed by God. 


Oh ! praise the soldier’s honest faith 
Which keeps him brave ’midst shot and shell : 
They earn their decorations w'ell 
Who face disablement and death. 


But spare a kindly thought for one — 
Tliat Scottish fisher-lad— wdio gave 
His own another’s life to save, 

For braver deed was neveiy done. 


0. I, Bubhk* 
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SOME FORECASTS OF S O I E R C E. 



jlK article recently aj)peared in tlie 
Ce 7 itm'y Magamie wliicli is sure to 
attract the attention of all thought- 
ful ineii. It is from tlie pen of 
the great Blavonie-Anierican elec- 
trician, Nilvola Tesla, and its title 
is ^ The Problem of Increasing liiunaii Energy, 
with special reference to the Harnessing of the 
Sun’s Energy.’ In many respects this remarkable 
paper may be regarded as a sermon, and a very 
good sermon, from a lay preacher of unusually 
high attainments. He takes for his text tlie well- 
known line, Mem mutt in corpore Bcmi\ and strives 
to show how wrong-doing of every kind is like 
a canker at the heart of mankind, keeping a 
constant check on human progress. He deplores 
the awful waste of life due to war, to famine, 
and to disease, and shows how these evils must 
reduce the sum of human energy. Despite its 
rather ponderous title, the article is one which will 
appeal to nearly all classes of readers, for it deals 
with a variety of interests ; and it is in the 
hope that we may increase tlie iiumher of those 
who will give it appreciative attention that we 
now devote a few remarks to its more salient 
features. 

M. Tesla regards this busy worhi as an 
immense clockwork driven by a sjning, the 
energy for actuating which emanates from one 
single source — the sun. The problem, therefore, 
of increasing human energy will be solved if 
man can learn to utilise more of the sun’s 
energy ; and lie proceeds to examine the various 
means by wiiich this will probably be achieved 
in the future. At the same time, he details the 
causes which tend to diminish human energy, 
and in so doing is led into many bjyiaths wixicii 
afford him ojiportuiiity for interesting comment. 
Thus, speaking of the evils wrought by intemper- 
ance, he groups together whisky, wine,‘' tea, coffee, 
and tobacco as being responsible for shortening 
the lives of many, and pleads for moderation in 
their use, not abstinence. He believes that the 
good peoiile wdio are so energetic in forcing their 
Ho. 142.~-Vol. hi. [All mghU 


total abstinence views upon their fellow-mortals 
could make themselves far more useful by turning 
their efforts towards providing pure \vater, lie- 
cause ‘for every person who perishes from the 
efiect of a stimulant, at least a thousand die from 
the consequences of drinking im])ure water.’ 
Little is being done to eliiuiiiate tlie germs of 
disease from pulilic \vater-siipplies, aiui no satis- 
factory method of sterilising great <piaiiiitics of 
water has yet been adojited. M. Tesla 
that electrically produced <3zone will iu future 
solve this impoitant pinhie^ 

About the tenihle evil of organised vTirfuiv 
M. Tesla has also much to say, T>ut lie dues 
not give nmeh hope, of tlie early coming of 

that day when men shall ‘ beat their swords into 
ploughshares.’ Boiiie have contended that the 
advent of the tiying-niaeliine must bring about 
a universal peace ; but this lie believes to be 
an erroneous vUnv. ‘The flying - inaclmie is 
coming, and very soon ; hut the conditions 
will remain tlie snnie as hefoi'c. In fact, I 
see no reason why a ruling power, like Great 
Britain, miglit not govern the air as well as the 

sea. 'Without 'wiBhiug to ]>ut myself on record 

as a prophet, I do not hesiltite to say that 
the next t^vo years will see the estalilishment 

of an “ air-])ower,” and its centre may not be far 
from New Yoih ; but, for all that, men will 
light on merrily.’ Our author then ]>roeeeds to 
trace the evolution of the weapons of war, from 
the sling and stone, the bow and arrow, to the 
modern arm of ^ What,’ he asks, ‘ is 

the next phase in this evolution?’ He believes 
that the killing apparatus of the future will be 
one of s}iecifieally great power, but requiring only 
a few individuals to operate it. The loss of life 
will become smaller and smaller until eventually 
‘mere machines wall meet in a contest without 
bloodshed, the nations being simply interested, 
ambitious spectators.’ 

The author’s reniai’ks respecting the possibility 
of increasing the world’s food->supp]y are also of 
the greatest interest. One of the most iiu^iortaiit 
Bcserml] August 18, 1900. 
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coustitiients of tlie soil is nitric add ; and for 
many years agricultural clieriiists liave been look- 
ing for some nieatLs l)y wliicli tlie ordinarily inert 
nitrogen of tlie atinospliere migkt be assimilated 
as a plant-food. In the case of certain leguminous 
crops, the problem is solved by the action of 
bacteria; but M. Tesla holds out a promise that 
the change can be brought about by electricity. 
He plainly states that it is ^practiealde to oxidise 
the atmospheric nitrogen in unlimited tx^iantities, 
merely by the use of cheap mechanical power and 
simx>le electrical apparatus. In this inarmer man}?' 
compounds of nitrogen may he nnaiiufactured aU. 
over the world, at a small cost, and in any 
desired amount; and, by means of these com- 
pounds, the soil can he fertilised and its pro- 
ductiveness indefinitely increased. . . . Soon, I 
hope, the world will see the beginning of an 
industry which, in time to come, will, I believe, 
be in importance next to iroid 

The prolific inventor has another grand scheme 
in his brain with regard to iron manufacture, a 
metal which he describes as being ^by far the 
most inix^ortaut factor in modern progres.^.' He 
sx)eaks of the appalling waste of fuel— that is, 
energy — with which the manufaetiire of iron is at 
present carried on, and suggests its economical 
production by a new process. Dynamos are to be 
set in motion by the energy of a waterfall, and. 
the current thus produced is, as a ]3relimiuary 
step, emxdoycd for decomxmsing w'ater into its 
constituent gases — hydrogen and oxygen. The 
hydrogen -wmiild form f iiel for smelting the iron 
ore, and the oxygen would be reserved for other 
industrial purj.)Oses ; or it could be employed to 
burn all kinds of refuse, cheap hydrocarbon, or 
coal of inferior quality; the heat thus obtained 
being also used for smelting the me tab Heat- 
saving devices vrould be employed j and with the 
imxn’ovements thus foreshadowed, Tesla calculates 
that ‘j)robahly forty thousand pounds of iron 
could he produced per horse-power per annum by 
this method,^ 

With regard to the metal itself, the advances 
made in its manufacture have of late years been 
so great that we have arrived virtually at the 
limit of iinjunveinent. M. Tesla believes that, 
ill the ne^-tr future, iron will, in many of its now 
uncontested domains, give place to aluminium. 
This comparatively new metal— it was discovered 
only seventy years ago— has quickly come clown 
from the price- of gold to that of copper, and our 
'author believes that, by a new method of manu- 
facture which he foreshadorvs, it wdll become very 
much cheaper., A further reduction in the price 
;of aluminium will annihilate the copper industry, 
and after that aluminium wiE begin to comx^ete 
setiously with iron. At present iron holds its 
;own in the construction of electrical apparatus 
'hecatiSe " of its • magnetism, in wMch resjject it is 
dhiqae among , the metals ; and unless a radical 
chaise is made in the method by which electric 


currents arc produced, iron will be indispensixble. 
But M. Tesla has already produced ‘ electric 
transformers in wiiich no iron is employed, and 
wiiich are cai>able of performing ten times as 
nuxch wmrk per pound of weight as those of iron.’ 
He. owns that many seemingly insiixxerable 
dihiculties— wdiich, however, will : probably be 
overcome in the end— are still in the dvay of the 
universal employment of aluminium for electrical 
purposes. In the meantime, aliimiiiiuin will take 
the qalace of iron in many other industries— such 
as shipbuilding, or wherever lightness of con- 
struction is required. He believes it will revolu- 
tionise naval construction, and do much to hasten 
the coining of the iiying-rnachiiie. 

A great many suggestions in this interesting 
pajier are certainly chimerical ; and w^e fancy 
that M. Tesla ’would he inclined to adiiiit that 
this is the case. Indeed, in many instances he 
raises a hojie of a certain difficulty being over- 
come, or a ne’^v source of energy utilised, only 
to show in a succeeding jiaragraph ho’w imx>racti- 
cahle the thing is. Thus, after pointing out the 
limitations of wund-power, he asserts tliab ^a far 
better w’-ay, ho^vever, to obtain power would he 
to avail ourselves of the sun’s rays, •which heat 
the earth incess-antly, and supx)!}- energy at a 
maxhniim rate of over four million horse-])ower 
per square mile ; ’ but lie jiresciiily admits that 
study of the matter convinced him ^ that tlie 
solar engine, a few instances excepted, could not 
hC: industrially exploited witli success.’ Again, 
with regard to electricity produced by natural 
causes, he points out that ‘ ligiitning discharges 
involve great amounts of electrical energy, which 
we could titiiise by transforming and storing it 
but he immediately afteiuvards acknowledges that 
‘ the storing of the energy of lightning discharges 
will he difficult to accomx)iish.’ 

It is interesting to note that M. Tesla puts 
little faith in the hold anticipations wiiich lia\’'e 
been raised in xiinerica as to the future of liquid 
air, ‘ Much waxs expected of it in the beginning ; 
but so far it has been an industrial ignis fatuusJ 
He is perfecting aiijiaratus by ’which its cost ’will 
he greatly reduced ; but he has evidently little 
faith in its adaptability for commercial nt‘cds„ 
Used as a refrigerant, it is uneconomical, for its 
temperature is needlessly low’’ ; this same lowuiess 
of temperature condemns it to a small efficiency 
as an explosive ; and for motive-power purposes 
its cost is far too high, even -were its i>roduction 
as simple as the generation of steam. 

Experiments wdth currents of high frequency 
have led M. Tesla to devise an ideal system of 
illumination by means of vacuum tubes, dispensing 
with incandescent lamps and fllnns, and possibly 
with the use of ’ivires. ‘In this direction,’ lie 
says, ‘ I have met with gratifying success of late ; 
and the practical introduction of this iiew^ system 
of illumination is not far oft? Here .we have the 
definite promise of a boon which comes from a 
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domain of electrical science wliicli M. Tesla lias 
made Ms own. He is the first authoritjr on the 
subject. 

Far more startling results, how’ever, than the 
iio'liting of lamps without coniimmicating wires 
are aiiticipated by M Tesla from the use of his 
high-frequency electrical ciiiTents. He has con- 
ceived the idea of constructing an automaton 
which shall act like an intelligent being. Tliis 
wonderful invention was evolved from Ms active 
brain; ‘and so/ he tells us, ‘a neiv art came into 
existence, for which the name “ telautomatics” has 
been suggested ; Valid by way of illustration he 
publishes a photograph of Ms first practical ‘tel- 
aiitomatoii.^ It is in the shape of a boat, with 
propeller and rudder, and contains its own motive- 
power ; blit it is controlled, without wires, ‘ by 
thinsmitting from a distance electrical oscillations 
to a circuit carried by the boat, and adjusted to 
respond only to these oscillations.’ Such an auto- 
maton may be said to borrow its mind from the 
distant operator, who directs it what to do; but 
the inventor is not satisfied with this. He has 
projected another automaton, ‘ which will have 
its “own mind and by this I mean that it will 
be able — independent of any operator, and left 
entirely to itself — to perform, in response to ex- 
ternal intlucnces ailecting its sensitive organs, a 
great variety of acts and operatioiiB as if it had 
intelligence. It will be able to follow a course 
laid out, or to obey orders given far in advance ; 
it will be capjible of dlstiiiguishing between what 
it ought and what it ought not to do, and of 
making, experiences— or, otherwise stated, of re- 
C!.>rdmg impressions — ivhich will definitely affect 
its subsequent actions. In fact, I have already 
conceived such a plan.’ 

We liave caref ully quoted M. Tesla’s own words 
in connection ivitli this startling amioiincement, 
w'hich, if it be realised, wiE revolutionise industry. 
If the manufacturer can obtain such aiitoniata to 
do his bidding, to obey him implicitly, and to act 
conscientiously, as the description see.ms to imply, 
he will certainly prefer such servants to those, of 
iiesh and blood. The muclvworried inistresses of 
many households will also look forward to the 
commercial introduction of M. Tesla’s automatic 
‘ slavey.’ 

Not only does M. Tesla arouse our surprise at 
Ms prognostications, but he almost takes our breath 
away by their magnificent daring. He speaks of 
the development of a new principle, the pro- 
duction of powerful electrical oscillations, efficient 
apparatus for the production of which he recognised 
as the key to the solution of other most important 
electrical and, in fact, human problems. He suc- 
ceeded 111 evolving a transformer or induction-coil 
on new principles, which he calls the electrical 
oscillator, and photographs showing the stupendous 
experimental efl'ects obtained by this apparatus 
illustrate his words. These weird . manifestations 
■of electrical force, measiuing, we are told, from 


sixty to seventy feet across, give one the irupi'es- 
sion that M. Tesla has harnessed the lightning and 
can make it do his bidding ; but he telLs us that 
these extraordinary results are trifling com pai'ed 
with those attainable by apparatus designed on the 
same principle. ‘ I have produced electrical move- 
ineiits occurring at the rate of approximately one 
hundred thousand horse-power ; but rates of one, 
five, or ten million horse- jiower are easily yiraeti- 
cable. In these experiments effects were developed 
incomparably greater than any ever produced 
by liiiinan agencies, and yet these results are but 
an embryo of what is to be/ By help of these 
developments we shall, be able to produce at udJl 
an electrical effect upon any portion of the globe, 
to determine the relative position and course oi 
a distant ship at sea; and, in a time not very 
distant, submarine cables will become obsolete. 
More than this, the electrical movements produced 
and capable of direction will be of sueli magni- 
tude that they will be perceptible on some of our 
nearer neighbours in s}tace, as Yeims and 
‘That we can send a message to a. planet is 
certain that we can get an answer is prulbible. 
Man is not the only being in the Infinite gifted 
with a mind.’ 

Now we approach the camel usion of this exii-a- 
ordiiiary forecast oi the pjossibiliiirs in slurc for 
future generations of nnm. In the course uf Ids 
i2ivestiga.tioiis M. Tesla- has noted that the air, 
instead of acting as a non-conductor, a.s it does Ui 
ordinary electric currents, gives to t-lie.se impulses 
of excessive electromotive .force a perfect condiiet- 
liig path better ei'eu tinm copper wire. The 
energy of thousamls of horse-power can ].>e traiis- 
initted in this way for thousands of miles, and 
the system will be liotli economical and safe. 
When these anticipations are realised, the countries 
which are fort.-iinate enough to be rich in water- 
falls will find that the export of power 'will l>c 
their chief source of revenue. The United Slates, 
Yana da, Central and South Ameritxi, SwLt,xerlaii< 1 , 
and Sweden will quickly grow rich, and men in 
all parts of the world will be able to irrigate the 
soil without difiieiilty. There will be no more 
hunines in India or elsewhere, and ‘tlie- desert 
sha-ll rejoice and blossom as the rose/ 

It is anticipated by M, Tesla that many will 
consider tliese results still far from pmctieal 
application, although, they appear to ])im simple 
and olmoiis ; and he does nut expect that his 
advanced ideas will ho readily taken up, la this 
respect w’e think tliat the author is mistiikea in 
liis forecast, for there are now in every ,:.;COimtry 
many earnest men wdio are devoting . their lives 
to the study of electricity ; and -we may be sure 
that M. Tesla wnll secure among them maTi3'’ dis- 
ciples who will do tlieir best to test Ills theories. 
To such men it will be left to decide whether the 
jiroinise of bo many good- tilings has a , sound 
scientific basis, or m only of ^siich stiilf as dreams 
are made.’ 
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OUE LAD IT OF DELiyLPvANOK 

CHAPTER XIIL— WHAT VAUKEL SAW. 


murder of Captain Zuyler, and 
tlie tliouglit of the madman still 
large, had a depressing iiifliience 
on us all, and the people of the 
village would not stir out of doors 
after nightfall upon any considera- 
tion whatever. I wished much that mademoiselle 
could be got away, for the events of the last few 
days began to tell on her ; and yet her society was 
so very sweet to me that I 'was loath to suggest 
any change which must inevitably remove her 
from such protection as I could offer. But my 
ideas were suddenly crystallised into action. 

I was loitering solitarily on the terrace, on the 
afternoon of the day on which Colonel Lepard 
left, wdien Vuiirel came along with the rods and 
intimated that it was a good day for fishing. 

I saw by his face that he had something to say 
to me, and we set off uj) the river, past his house, 
in the direction of Beiicy; for Juliot and a party 
of gendarmes from Eennes were ransacking the 
w'oods ill the other direction in vain search for 
Roussel. 

Yaitrel spoke little till we came to his own 
house. Boiilot '^vas inside ; but he knew his 
master’s step, and only snuffled at us under the 
door ; and when Vaurel pulled the key out of his 
pocket and opened it he reared liimself up against 
me and gave me hearty welcome. 

I stopped in surprise at seeing my old bed 
occupied, and was more surprised still ■when I 
saw that it was Roussel who was lying there, 
worn and wasted, and whether dead or asleep I 
could not tell. : 

I looked at Yaurel and asked, ‘YHiat is the 
meaning of this?’ 

. Yaurel explained that he found Roussel like 
that in the wood the morning after the storm, 
and carried him there. * It was Colonel Lepard 
who killed Captain Zuyler ; not Roussel at all. 
I saw it all,’ said Yaurel, 'and it seems to 
me, monsieur, that if we work this matter right 
we may find the key to unlock Monsieur Gaston’s 
prison and set him free, and restore him whole 
to mademoiselle, unless he dies in the meantime.’ 
i/ ;* Tell me all you know, Yaurel.’ 

. <I had been , searching for days past for him, 
as you know ’--iiodding towards the bed. ‘It 
seemed to me likely that he used the old mill as 
•a retreat; and so that he should not see me I 
climbed a tree from which I could keep watch on 
the mill That afternoon of the storm Colonel 
Lepard ■ and the Captain came along the path. 
The rain was just coining on, and they stopped 
for shelter under the tree I was on. There was 
hot dispute going on between them, and this is 
what they said, as -nearly as I can remember it : 


The Captain broke out, “I tell you I will wait 
no longer. I have waited, waited, waited till my 
credit is broken. I must have money, and at 
once.” And the Colonel replied sulkily, “lYell, 
I haven’t got any.” “ Then,” said tlie other, “I 
have made up my mind to sell my wares else- 
where.” “\Yluit do you mean by that?” asked 
the Colonel angrily. “Just exactly what I say, 
my Mend,” said the Captain. “ There is a market 
to my hand here, and the payment will he liberal,” 
“ You mean mademoiselle ?” asked the Colonel. 
“ Of course,” said the Captain ; “ whom else should 
I mean? Mademoiselle would give half her 
fortune to learn some things I could tell her.” 
“ Zuyler, you are a dirty scoundrel ! ” exclaimed 
the Colonel. “ There is not much to choose be- 
tween us, my Colonel,” said the Captain. 

‘Then the thunder came on, and the lightniug 
began to play among the trees, and I was not 
very happy. Those below didn’t like it either ; 
and Colonel Lepard ran through the rain to 
the old mill, and the other followed. Ylien 
the storm cleared for a bit I saw them look- 
ing out of the doorway, and then of a sudden 
the Captain went down like a struck ox, and it 
was Colonel Lepard who struck him from behind 
with an iron bar, and struck him again and again 
as he lay on the ground. The Colonel stood 
looking at him for a time ; then he threw' down his 
swung the bar between Ills legs, and brought 
it down on his owui bare head, sw'earing horribly 
at the pain he gave liimself. He afterw'ards 
dabbed some of the other’s blood over liis own 
head and face, and started off for home. It all 
paralysed me ; and wdieu I came dowui at last 
and w^ent to see if any life was left in the Captain, 
Juliot came along from Bessancy '^vay and found 
me, and thought I’d done it. Perhaps he had 
reason. But it all happened just as I have told 
you, monsieur.’ 

‘It’s a terrible story, Yaurel’ 

‘And every w^ord of it is true, monsieur. And 
now,’ he said, ‘avc have Colonel Lepard in the 
hollow of our hands, and if we caidt wring the 
truth out of him about young Gaston "we ’re a 
pair of fools,’ 

‘ I believe every word you have told me, 
Yaurel; hut you ’ll never get the world to believe 
it. Lepard simply stated that it was the madman 
who attacked them with an iron rod, just as he 
had attacked mademoiselle and myself a few days 
before.’ 

‘ Exactly 1 It was that put him up to it. 
Well, monsieur, here is my proof of his lying; 
and if a man lies in such a case it is for an 
object. Old Pare Goliot had to fetch a parcel 
from the station for the farm on that day, and 
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he and Louis Yard walked up together in the 
rain. Just after they crossed the bridge he 
nodding at Eoussel on the bed~-‘ broke out from 
the bushes, crossed the road, and went down 
towards the river. They were for going after 
him; but as they heard the train coming up 
they hurried to the station. You know what time 
the train from Eeclon arrives. It -was, therefore, 
exactly three o'clock ; and a few minutes later 
Colonel Lepard says this same Eoussel attacked 
him and the Captain at the old mill of Bessancy, 
which is four miles away. Voila!^ 

I nodded. ‘That works out all right. But 
have Louis Yard and old Goliot said nothing 
of all this to any one else ? ’ 

‘ I went up to M^*re Tliibaud’s last night to 
wash the taste of that poor devil of a captain out 
of my mouth. Pere Goliot wms there, and they 
were all talking of the murder and chaffing the 
old man because he said he had seen the madman 
lip near the station that same afternoon, when 
by rights he must have been down at the old mill 
murdering people. The old chap went sulky, 
and would say nothing but “ Yery well, very 
well ; ask Louis Yard.” I knew if Louis Yard 
saw him it was just the card I wanted, and I 
had a drink and slipped out quietly to meet him 
as he came from the station, I asked him if it 
was true that ho and Pere Goliot had seen 
Eoussel at three o’clock, ancl he said it was ; 
and I asked him to keep it to himself till I 
wanted him to tell it. I told him as sliortly as 
I could wliy I wished it ; and he understood and 
promiraed. Then he \vent in, and I followed him 
soon after, greeting him as if we had not seen 
one another a few minutes before. Poor old 
Goliot was weejiing with his head on the table. 
He had appealed to Louis as soon as he came in, 
but Louis only laughed at him and said he must 
have had too much cider ; and the old fellow 
cGtildii’t stand it, and cried like a baby. It 
couklu't be helped ; and when the rest ha«l gone 
I tackled him while Louis was busy with Jeanne. 
He stuck to his story, and I wrote it all down 
in my pocket-book where I mark down my 
pigeons and my fish, and asked him to sign it, 
which he did, saying, “And it is all true, Monsieur 
Yaurei-^every word of it.” I told him if he took 
my advice he "would say no more about it to any 
one, or he might get into trouble ; and then I 
gave him five franc.?, and he went home quite 
happy. Louis Yard wrote out his statement on 
the ^ next page. ^ Here it is, and here is Pere 
Goliot's. That little book, monsieur, holds enough 
to drop Monsieur Lepard's ugly head into the 
basket. Is it not so?' 

‘ I believe it is, Yaiirel, and it was cleverly done 
on your part. How, how do you suggest making 
use of it?' 

‘Ah !, there I don't see my way so clearly. That 
is what I want to talk to you about. Yon can 
guess why Colonel Lepard has gone to Paris ?' 
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‘To bury his—friend and explain matters, I 
suppose.' 

‘And to secure his papers, without doubt. Now, 
the first thing is to get Monsieur le Colonel back 
here without a moment’s delay, and the next is 
to get mademoiselle away before he comes.’ 

‘Why?' 

‘ We may have strange doings when the Colonel 
comes, momsieur, and mademoiselle will be better 
out of them. If w^e once get hold uf him we shall 
not let him go until he tells all he knouts.' 

There seemed to me possibilities in the scheme, 
though Lepard did not strike me as a particularly 
likely subject for coercion. Still, there was no 
knowing. Men of that mouhl sometimes go to 
pieces more readily than quieter ancl less blus- 
terous ones. Anyhow, if the scheme offered the 
slightest pro.spect of success it was worth trying. 

Yaurel’s idea was that madeiiioiselie iniglit he 
led to fall in with Madame Mcre'.s proposal, and 
return with her to Combourg to the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, of which she was the lady supericu*. 
She might do so if it was explained that this was 
for the sake of Monsieur Gaston ; so we sat and 
planned, and planned again, until it became quite 
dark. 

When at length \ve had got our Ideas into tie- 
finite shape I returned to the Chriteau and begge*] 
Hortense to obtain me an interview with made- 
moiselle as soon as possible. She returned imme- 
diately, and asking me to follow' her, led me to 
the door of mademoiselle’s own room. 

She met me with an eager qua.stioniiig in her 
face. 

‘You have news for me?’ she asked. 

‘ I have %"ery grave news, and a great many 
plans,' I said. Then I laid the whole matter before 
her, just as Yaiirel and I had discussed it, and 
told her what we wanted to do. She listened 
with keen attention, nodding her pretty head now 
and again to hurry me on, and seeing the end of a 
sentence before I had barely started it. She wag 
shocked and horrified at the inforjuation about 
Captain Zuyler’s murder, but did not qiie.stion it. 

She did not take very kindly to the convent 
idea, and this somehow gave me pleasure ; hut 
she had no better suggestion to offer, 

‘Madame Mke will be very unwilling to let me 
go if once she has me at Comhourg,' she said, 
shaking her head doubtfully. ‘She is made of 
marble, and has no more heart than a statue. 
YHiy can I not stop here?' 

I explained that we could not tell what might 
happen if she did so. According to Yaiirel, there 
would be little difficulty in her getting away when 
she wanted to go ; and on my promising to bring 
her any news, as she would be sure to be lonely 
and anxious, she became more reconciled to the 
idea. 

‘I hope to be the bearer of good news, for we 
have the Colonel in a cleft stick, and we won’t let 
him out till he tells us all he knows.' , ; , . ; 
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She nodded. ‘How are you going fco get him 
here ? You have not told me that yet/ 

want to send him a telegram iii your name, 
mademoiselle, something like this : “ Beturu im- 
mediately,” or “ Please come quickly — I am iu 
danger”’ 

She inivsed her lips and wrinkled her brow as 
she tliouglit it over. The idea was evidently dis- 
tasteful. Then she got a piece of paper and a 
pencil, and tried the message in various forms ; 
but, judging from her face, she liked the look of 
none of them. At last, however, she handed me 
the -message in its final shape : ‘ Come quickly ; I 
want your assistance.’ 

‘Now, when can you he ready to leave here, 
mademoiselle? The Colonel will be buck to- 
morrow night most likely. Perhaps you will also 
arrange for Hortense and her mother to go home. 
We shall want the place to ourselves.’ 

‘Then we must go in the afternoon. I will tell 
Madame Mex’e at once and prepare her ; and I 
will arrange about Hortense and her mother. 
Perhaps you will give some explanation to 
Monsieur Dieufoy.’ 

I found Hortense and sent her to ask M. Bieufoy 
if I could apeak with him, and he came down im- 
mediately to the Bcilon, 

‘Monsieur I’Abbe,’ I said in English, ‘I have 
just come from mademoiselle. I have been urging 
her to leave this place at once. I do not think it 
right that she should remain here under present 
circumstances. Am I not correct?’ 

He took a pinch of snuff and gazed at me with 
his head on one side iu his inquisitive, hird-like 
way. He took another pinch of snuff while he 
arranged his answer in English, ami then said, 
‘I think tliat is a very wise decision, Monsieur 
Lamont. What does mademoiselle say?’ 

‘ She does not wish to go ; but I think I have 
succeeded in persuading her to it.’ 

‘And where does mademoiselle wish to go?’ he 
asked cautiously. 

‘Well, I thought perhaps it could be arranged 
that Madarna <le St Ouen siiould take charge of 
her for a time. Bo you think she would he will- 
ing to do so ? ’ 

‘She might,’ he said, and took another very 
deliberate pinch, m^vrvelling much, I could see, at 
..the way Providence was playing into his hands. 
‘I will speak to madanie on the subject. When 
would mademoiselle think of going?’ 

. ',‘'I?he sooner the better. Monsieur I’Ahb^.. Can- 
didly,’ I said, dropping into a confidential tone, 
‘X do not consider it safe herewith that madman 
: wandering about. ., There is no knowing what 
might happen next.’ 

; ; He .noddedi ‘ I quite agree with you, monsieur. 
It gives one a feeling of discomfort when he may 
■Jump out on you from every bush and any corner. 
Mademoiselle will be better away ; and, mafoi / for 
„.myself I shall: not be sorry to go also,’ 

. .3Wat M.‘ Bieufoy thougl^ real motives were 


I cannot say. His face was ever a closed book, 
though not so tightly sealeil as madame’s ; but I 
do not think he believed tliem to be so trans- 
parently simple as they seemed. More than once 
during dinner I felt his eyes fixed inquiringly 
upon me, as though he would like to look inside 
and get at actual facts. 

As soon as dinner was over I excused myself 
and slipped off quietly to Yaurel's house, where 
he was expecting me. A few minutes later he was 
on his way to the station, where he caught the 
last train to Eeifiies, his mission being to send 
mademoiselle’s telegram to the Colonel from the 
office there. I remained with Boulot in charge of 
Boussel. 

That was a weary vigil, for Master Boulot 
jumped heavily on to his master’s bed the moment 
Yaurer.s back was turuei], and curled himself round 
and went to sleep, leaving me to \valch by the 
sick man or to follow his extunple as I chose. 

However, the night passed between dozing and 
Avakiiig, ministering as well as I was able to the 
necessities of Boussel, and marvelling somewhat at 
the strange broad streak iu Yaurel’s nature which 
had led him to assume the burden of this fficker- 
ing life. 

Yaurel returned by the early morning train. 
^YQ discussed some further details of our plans ; 
and then I went back to the Cluiteau, where 
preparations for departure were being huiTiedly 
completed. 

\Yhen "we met at breakfast, %vhich partook 
somewhat of the nature of a pilgrims’ feast— for 
we were all in our travelling apj>are], and had 
not much time to spare — M, Bieufoy asked me 
pointedly as to my own plans. I told him that 
I travelled with them as far as Kennes, where 
I might stay for a short time, and after that I 
had made no arrangements. 

Our journey to Rennes gave me no opportunity 
for further conversation with mademoistdle, wlio 
sat looking out of the window much as I had 
seen her that first day we met. There we parted, 
for M. Bieufoy was to accompany the ladies to 
Gombourg. 

There was — or so it seemed to me — a look of 
wistful regret in mademoiselle’s eyes as she raised 
them to mine in saying good-bye ; and she said, 
‘You will not forget to let me know?’ 

‘I shall forget nothing, mademoiselle,’ I said, 
and — well, perhaps my eyes said more than my 
words, for once more it seemed to me that some- 
thing in her glance responded to the feeling that 
was in me. 

l^Iadume de St Ouen bade me farewell with a 
bow of impassive frigidity; but though her face 
was, as it always was, like that of a marble statue, 
it conveyed to me, in some occult fashion, a sense 
of exultation on her part; and I looked at her 
again to see where it showed, but could not dis- 
cover it, though the feeling remained with, me. . 
MV Biettfoy, . on the other hand, shook me 
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heartily hy the hand, saying liow much he liad 
enjoyed my society, and that he hoped we might 
meet again. 

I was permitted, by virtue of tlie presence of 
madame and M. F Abbe, to see the travellers into 
the St Malo train, and then I took the next train 
hack to Coiir-des-Comptes, wondering in rich wlmt 
that night and the next few days might have in 
store for us all. 

i took the roundabout path to Yaurers cottage, 
and so avoided the village. It was almost dusk 
when I arrived there, and he was expecting me. 
The keys of the Cliateau had been left with him 
hy Hortense, acting on mademoiselle's instructions ; 


and he proposed that we should go there at once, 
taking Koussel with us. I had been so busy 
thinking of other matters that I had overlooked 
the fact that the sick man would still need our 
attention ; but there was evidently nothing else to 
be done with him, and Yaurel had already rigged 
up a transport hammock hy inean.s of a blanket 
and a long pole. 

’SVe carefulh' put out the fire, which, Yaurel 
casually remarked, had been alive foi" over a year ; 
then, settling Boussel Into the hammock, ^Ye put 
the ends of the pole on our shoulders, locked the 
door, and with Iloulot paddling along in fi'oiit, 
started out through the shadows for the Chateau. 
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are not many foreign countries 
which, present so many attractions 
to the traveller — wdeilier liis pre- 
dilection inclines him to the study 
of archmology, botany, geology, 
birds, beasts, and fishes, or he is 
nierel}’’ an admirer of scenery — as old Mexico. 
The romance of its past history is not so ^wdl 
known as it ought to be; and from the dim, 
misty past — wdien the mysterious ra<xi Icnowii as 
the Toltecs const.ructed their temjdcs, olTeind their 
human vsacrlfiees, and carried out their strange 
rites of sun and snake worsliip — dotvn to the 
present day, there has always been a thread of 
romantic and fascinating unreality eiitwdned in 
the history of M'.exieo. 

Of the extinction of the Toltecs and the cliif- 
d\Yellers by their successors, the Aztecs, l)iit little 
is knowm. Whatever the origin of the coni,|uerors, 
it is certain ■ that they adopted, or continued, most 
of the forms and eeremonie.s of the vanquished 
people in the main national features of govern- 
meiifc and religion, : 

One of the saddest pages of history is the con- 
quest of Mexico ill 1540 by Cories, wdio Yvas sent 
out by Spain in search of gold. For this reason, 
and for this alone, was an intelligent, peaceful, 
and industrious nation sacrificed by that cruel, 
unprincipled, and relentless robber and niunlcrer, 
xVll wdio read Prescott’s history of the conquest 
of Mexico will shudder - at the recital of the 
■wiiolesale cruelty and murder prractised upon tliti 
lieipless and unsuspecting Aztecs. 

From that time until 1820 the fate of Mexico 
and its inhabitants w^as the same as Spain has 
dealt out to all her colonies : they were o])pressed, 
robbed, murdered, and trodden under foot b}’’ a 
long su('.cession of infamous and heartless rulers, 

. whose only creed was their own enricliment, who 
feared neither God nor man, and w^'hose systematic 
course of torture and death seems to have been 
as' necessary to them iis their daily food. In 
1820,' however, Mexico aroused herself and threw^' 


off the Spanish yoke. Since then slie has made 
but slow progress, for the niajui'ity of her rulers 
liave unfortunately been men who possessed , 
neither education nor those liigh and noble prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity vdiicli alone lead a 
nation into a progressive, enlighitmed, and. civilised 
condition. 

Happily, Alexieo lias at present an energetic, 
liberal-mim.hMl, and, ]:u‘ogressive ]>resi<,leni — Purfirio 
I),,iaz — wl ‘10 was only receutl}'' i*e-i,*ic«;ted foi* aiwjtlier 
term. The president had occupied the same high 
office for eiglit years ; and perha]'i.s it is not too 
much to say that the i’epu]fi„i,c lias made more 
real, substantial progress under liis wise rule than 
had been, made diiriiig any otlier period siiice 
1820. YTiile, on the. one hand, he carefully keeps 
the rcdigi.ous element from interfering with and 
coiitrolli.iig the civil government, Diaz has also 
done much towards the repression of crime, the 
advancement of education, and the development 
of the commerce of the I'oniiti^y. For example, 
in the promotion of such enterprises as coirem 
pilanlalions, sugar and tobacco factories, cot.ton 
and Hour mills, railway extension, construction 
of hotels, sti‘eet“raih\nys, &c,, tlie j,)reside,nt oilers 
every facility for the importation of materials and 
machinery, and encourages s})eculaiQrs and ca}d« 
tallsls batiked with the retjuisile credentials. , 

Of the aiitirpiities of Mexico wc need .say but 
little. They are numerous and interesting ; ' and 
in the National Museum in the.- city of Mexico 
are preserved many objects of great . interest, Iiit 
• eluding tlie calendar«stone, the great sacrificial 
.stone from the war-teinplc of the Aztecs (on which 
a young warrior was sacrificed every year with 
great ceremony by the priests to appease the 
anger of the ferocious and menacing deity), old 
armour, pottery, jewellery, feather-work, and many 
other antiques of ahsorbing interest to the 
archioologist and the antiiquary. 

The city of Mexico itself is heaiitifiiL It is 
situated in a valley surrounded by high mountains, 
some of which are . crowned with eternal snow ; 
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and its broad open jdaza, adorned by fine trees 
and lovely dowers, is the fasliioiiable resort in the 
evenings, when the military band plays, and the 
indulge in a promenade around the plaza, 
enjoying the soft, balmy air peculiar to that 
climate. The floating gardens on the lake are very 
attractive. These were originally large masses of 
fresh-water plants, which become dense and matted, 
Avhen the natives deposit baskets of soil on them, 
and thereby construct a garden. Not being fixed 
in any way, they really become floating gardens. 

Among many objects of interest to visitors ax'e 
the Cathedral, the president’s official residence, 
and the famous and almost precipitous Castle of 
Chapultepec. Near hy are the remains of the old 
tree, now carefully guarded by iron railings, 
where Cortes passed his night of sorrow (la 
noehe iriste), and the causeway across the lake on 
which he and his armoured followers fought 
their way through the hosts of Aztecs into the 
capital. 

' There are in Mexico only two classes of people 
— namely, the highest and tlie loivest, or the 
richest and the poorest ; there is no middle class. 
The dite or highest class comprises the govern- 
ment oMcials and aimy officers, the Bonian 
Catholic clei'gy, and the rich coffee - planters, 
rancherosj &c. The other class comprises all tlie 
working population — such as she]iherda, cowboys, 
artisans, ffisherrnen, and labourers-- the 

Nearly all the stores or shops are hi the hands 
of Germans (many of whom are Jews) and a few 
Frenchmen ; the hotelkeepers are mostly Germans ; 
but the restaurants are kept by Mexicans, who 
conduct the business according to their national 
customs — namely, a cup of coffee and a small cake 
or cigarette for breakfast; lunch or dinner, with 
meat, fish, &c., at midday ; and the cliief meal, 
which you may call either dinner or supper, 
about seven o’clock. Foreigners, however, prefer 
European manners and customs ; and, therefore, 
the hotels supply a regular iaUe cVkote breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. 

Although Mexico is only separated from the 
United States by an imaginary line—for the little 
Rio Grande cannot really be called a natural 
barrier between the two republican states— the 


high tariffs enforced by both countries prevent 
a large amount of trade which might be carried 
on between them ; therefore it would be greatly 
to the advantage of both republics if these duties 
were considerably reduced or entirely abolished. 
Uncle Sam demands a high tariff on tobacco, &c., 
imported from Mexico, and the Hand of God and 
Liberty ’ retaliates in like manner. The American 
ranch-owners want vast herds of young cattle, as 
W'ell as ' horses and mules, to stock their ranches ; 
but there is a high and almost prohibitive duty 
on these animals, which ought to come in free of 
duty. In fact, the duties on American goods are 
so high that fancy and leather goods, stationery, 
decorative articles, chemicals, photographic material, 
and many other articles can he, and are, more 
profitably imported direct from France than from 
Mexico’s next-door neighbour, the United States, 
although there is a difference of several thousands 
of miles in the distance. 

It is somewhat curious that European travellers 
are not attracted in greater numbers than at 
present to the republic of Mexico. To the ordi- 
nary traveller in search of health or amusement 
it offers splendid and varied scenery, and a de- 
lightful, pure, and health -giving climate. To the 
capitalist it offers abundant opporbunities for his 
energy and money in many remunerative enter- 
prises ; while the climate and the cheapiiess of 
food will enable him to keep his expenses down 
to a nominal sum. To the photographei— -amateur 
or professional — it offers unlimited scope in its 
varied and magnificent scenery, its mountains, 
valleys, rivers, forests, volcanoes, its unique vil- 
lages and dwellings, and the costumes and 
X:)eculiarities of its natives — all these would supply 
pictiire.sque objects for his camera in immense 
variety, and, because of their oddity and rarity, 
not only captivating but probably also profitable 
pecuniarily. 

Mexico has long had a cloudy and inauspicious 
rejDutation for a disregard of life iind lu'operty ; 
but under the present regime the country is 
progressing favoiiralily on the onward march of 
enlightenineiit and civilisation ; and ere long the 
tourist and traveller will be as .«afe there as 
among the jjeacefiil villages of Old England. 


THE BISHOP AND THE CONSTABLE. 


m FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 


|0R some moments after the Bishop’s 
departure the girls remained speech- 
less with consternation at what 
seemed to them the incredible folly 
of which Arthur had been guilty. 
‘Well,’ exclaimed Katie at last, 
Jjyoti have done it this time 1’ 

, ‘Oh Arthur! how could you be so— so stupid?' 
exclaimed Helen tearfully. - . . 



‘ It ’s Frank’s clothes you ’ve got on, of course ? 
I thought so. I knew it was one of Frank’s silly 
tricks,’ cried Katie. ‘Wliat has he been doing 
now V 

Arthur hurriedly explained what had taken 
place. 

‘Well, upon my word,’ said Katie, ‘you might 
be a couple of schoolboys.’ . 

‘I don’t know what uncle will think of you,’ 
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said Helen despairingly, ‘when he gets to know 
the truth. It would have been much better if 
you had told him at once who you were.' 

But with this view of the case Katie eniplmti- 
cally disagreed. 

‘ No ; he couldn't possibly have done that, 
Helen,' she said decidedly. ‘ You know the 
Bishop’s opinion about clergymen wearing lay- 
men's clothes.' 

AYs,' said Arthur; ‘you see, if I'd told him 
who I was' 

‘You’d have had to tell him who Frank %vas,' 
interposed Katie. 

‘ Exactly so ; and then Frank ’ 

‘And then Frank -wouldn't have got the living 
offered to him. You see that, Helen'?’ 

‘I see that, in order to save Frank, Arthur 
has made himself very ridiculous,' answered Helen 
with some asperity, ‘and given uncle cpiite a 
wTong impression of his character; and that’s 
\vhat you don't appear to see, Katie.' 

‘But look at the awkward position it would 
have put Frank in,' expostulated Katie. 

‘ Look at the awkward position it has put 
Arthur in,' retorted Helen. ‘ I don't see wliy 
Arthur should sacrifice himself for Mr Ambrose, 
and I think he ought to go to uncle at once 
and explain everything.' 

‘ Very well, I will,' said Arthur. ‘ It 'was 
Ambrose that got me into the scrape, and he 
must j list look after himself,' 

But as he w'as moving to the door Katie 
liurriedly interposed. 

‘ Oh, no, no ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ you must not, 
you shall not go. Helen, how can you he so 
selfish? You know very well that the BishoxD at 
this very moment is w’riting a letter to Frank 
offering him the living of Little Southam. If he 
knows what has taken place he may tear it up, 
and Frank majni't get another chance for years 
until I’m — I'm quite an old maid. I didn’t 
think you could be so unfeeling — so — so sellish, 
Helen.' 

She broke dowm, and sank into a chair wdih 
her handlcerchief before her eyes, Helen instantly 
melted. 

‘Oh, Katie dear, don't cry,' she said, caressing 
her. ‘Arthur shan't go. — You mustn't go, 

■ Arthur.’, .■ 

‘Well, just decide what I am to do,' said 
Arthur a little testily. ‘First you tell me to go, 
and then you tell me not to go.' 

^‘Oh, you mustn't think of going 1' exclaimed 
Katie.— ‘ Helen, tell him not to go.' 

‘Of course he mustn't go,' said Helen decidedly. 
—‘I'm surprised at you, Arthur. How can you 
be so unfeeling?' 

‘iLnd you must promise not to speak a -word 
to the Bishop,' coiitiiiued Katie— ‘not to tell him 
who you are, or .anything about Frank lantil he 
has posted the letter— Helen, make him promise.’ 

‘Promise at once, Arthur.’ 


‘Oh, very wmll, I'll promise,' rejoined Artlmr 
impatiently ; ‘ though I think it 's rather hard 
lines that I should have to take all the blame 
on my shoulders wdien it wasn't my fault at all. 
However, I 'll go and look for tlie fellow and let 
him have his togs back.’ 

But as he wms on the point of stepping througli 
the window he W'as confronted by the stalwart 
form of Jewsoii the constable. 

‘Hullo!' he exclaimed. ‘What do you want?' 

‘Ah !' muttered Jew’son, stolidly inspecting him ; 
‘middle height, dark moustache, gold spectacles.’ 

‘lYhat does all this mean?' asked Artliiir irri- 
tably. 

‘It means that unless you can give a satisfac- 
tory account of yourself I must take you into 
custody on a charge of obtaining money under 
false pu’etences.' 

‘Take me into custody!' exclaimed Arthur, in 
amazement. ‘Why, you ridiculous ass' 

‘ Nowq don’t you get excited, sir,' said Jewson 
wilmly, ‘You just give me your name and ad- 
dress, and siiflicient piroof as ytju are a clergyman, 
and I 'll thank you kindly, sir, and heg pardon 
for troubling you.' 

Now, as Jewison took out his pocket-book to 
write down tbe name and addres;^, the Bi.slu)p 
apqieared in the doorway with the letter he bad 
just been writing — the letter oOeriiig Anihrose the 
living of Little Southam — in his band. Tliroiigh 
the corner of his eye Artliur perceiveil that Katie 
and Helen in the background were oniering him 
by pxiremptory gestoes to remain silent. 

‘I decline to give my name and address,' he 
exclaimed desperately. 

‘ Ah ! ' exclaimed the Bishop meaningly, 

‘Are you a clergyman at all?' asked Jewson. 

‘This person has already confessed to me that 
he is not a clergyman,' said the Bishop. 

‘Oh, that's it — is it?' said Jewsuii, with a 
sudden change of manner. ‘Now, just you come 
along with me, and let's have no mure of your 
Immliiiggin'. Come, stir your sticks.' 

‘On what charge is he arre,st«xl?' asked tlie 
Bishop). 

‘ On a charge of obtahiiii’ luomiy under false 
pretences, sir,' rcpjlieil Jewson deferentially. In 
spite of his newly-aroused suspicions! against any 
one in clerical gaib, lie was deeply iinpiressed by 
his lordshipi's gaiters, authoritative manner, asid 
majestio appiearance. 

‘ Ah 1 I should have judged so from his appiear- 
ance,' replied the Bishop. ‘He is probaldy the 
person described in this letter to the local paper.' 
He waved his hand towards the scrap of news- 
paper which still lay on the table. 

‘That's him, sir/ &iid Jewson. ‘He's well 
known to the police— he is. Come along.' 

‘ Oh, look here/ said Arthur despierately, ‘ you 
know this is past a joke. I tell you I am ' ^ -■ 

But the words died on Ids lips, for at that 
moment he caught sight of Katie gazing implor-; 
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iiiglj at liim, and pointing at tlie letter in tlie 
Bishai)’s liand, and of Helen vigorously shaking 
lier head. 

^ Oh, come on ! ’ he exclaimed despairingly ; 
fcome on P 

Jewson promptly clutched him hy the arm 
and walked Mm out of the window, the Bishop 
v^atching the 2^roceeding3 with manifest a23proval. 

‘ I hope the fellow will he severely dealt with/ 
he said. ^ The mere wearing of clergyman’s 
clothes hy a layman should l^e rendered an illegal 
offence — don’t you think so, Helen?’ 

tYe — es, uncle,’ replied Helen faintly. 

^ And it should be equally illegal, as it is eqiiallj^ 
discreditable, for a clergyman to appear in the 
clothes of the laity, xire you not of my opinion, 

; Miss Leslie 

‘Certainly, your lordshq^/ stammered Katie. 

The Bishop held up the lette.r with a fatherly 
smile. 

‘I think I gave you a hint as to the destination 
of this note, Miss Leslie?’ he remarked. 

Mt was extremely kind of you,’ said Katie. 

‘Hot at all, not at all. Have cither of you a 
stamp ? I have unfortunately left my pocket-book 
at home.’ 

* I haven’t, uncle,’ answered Helen. 

‘Keither have I,’ said Katie eagerly; ‘but if 
you will allow me I shall be very pleased to take 
the letter to the post-office we passed on our 'way 
here. I could get the stam23 and T)ost the letter 
at the same time.’ 

‘ Oh, dear me, no,’ said the Bishoj) ; ‘ I couldn’t 
think of troubling you.’ 

‘Ob, really, it would be no trouble,’ said Katie, 
eagerly extending her hand. ‘Please let me go.’ 

‘No, no; I couldn’t think of it. Pray resume 
your ■ seat. I shall obtain a stamp from the 
23eox)le of the house.’ 

Katie colla|3sed desjmiringly into a seat as the 
.Bishop went out. 

‘ I don’t believe that letter will ever be 2 -)osted,’ 
she groaned; ‘and to think it might be on its 
way to the post-office if I’d only had a stamp.’ 

The ' words were hardly out of her mouth 
. when she icajjt to her feet with a cry of alarm, 
for, peering in at the window in his blazer, 
boating-cap, and scarlet tie, stood the Eeverend 
Ei'ank ^Imbrose. 

‘Frank I’ she exclaimed. 

‘Where’s the Bishop?’ he asked anxiously. 

; . ‘He may be back here at any moment. He’s 
' gone to post a letter offering you the living ; but 

-if he should see you in these clothes’ 

;‘Yes, yes,’ interjposed Ambrose, ‘that’s just 
what’s worrying me. I want my own clothes 
; bacL Wherever has Arthur got to ? ’ 

‘IM’s at the police station, Mr Ambrose,’ said 
■ Helf^n ‘Severely. 

' , in' the world is he doing there ? ’ 

- ‘He’s in ciistody.’. 

' > In custody 1 ^ exclaimed Ambrose. 


he’, 


and 


‘Yes,’ ex]3lained Katie hurriedly. ‘You see, a 
swindler has been going about in clergyman’s 
clothes, and the constable thought it was Arthur, 
aiid—aiid the Bishop was here, and he couldn’t 
explain, and so the constable took Idni u}>.’ 

‘ Poor old Arthur,’ chuckled Ambrose , ‘ wliat a 
state he ’ll he in 1 But, I say, it ’s awfully awk- 
ward, you know. How am I to get my clothes?’ 

‘ And how is he to get his clothes ? ’ asked 
Helen, "who was beginning to think that Arthiir’s 
self-sacrifice had been carried quite fai* enough. 

‘Exactly so,’ rejoined Ambrose. ‘TVe have got 
into a nice mess, I don’t see how we’re to get- 
out of it either.’ 

‘ I think the only possible way of getting out 
of it, Mr Ambrose,’ said Helen coldly, ‘is for you 
to go and explain everything to the Bishop).’ 

‘How can you suggest such a thing, Helen?’ 
cried Katie inq^atiently. ‘How can he go and 
see the Bishop in a blazer? Hush, hiisli 
coming. — Frank, go .in there. Quick, quick ! 

Ambrose darted into an adjoining room, 
closed the door just fis the Bishop came in. 

‘The jjeople of the house,’ said his lordship, ‘to 
use their own expressive i(.lioni, “haven’t a slamj) 
to bless themselves with.” I sliall, therefon*, 
post the letter when wo r(.dnrn to Suutlipoul this 
evening. I must see about hiring a conveyance.’ 

‘There now,’ said Helen tearfully as ho {piitted 
the room; ‘if Arthur traits till that letter’s 
posted lie’ll have to he shut up all night. Oli, 
it ’s dreadful ! Wliat are we to do ? ’ 

At that moment the door opened and Mary 
ax>peared, Jewson glancing over her shoulder. 

‘If you jDlease, miss,’ said MaiT, ‘did a young 
man in a boatiiig-jacdvct, with a scarlet tie, come 
in at the windoAv just now ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Katie. 

‘Bid he go out again, miss?’ 

‘No,’ rejoined Katie inqxitiently. ‘He went 
into that room.’ 

‘Oh, lie did — did he?’ excdaiiued Jewson. 
‘Then I’ll soon get him out of it again.’ 

He darted into the room, and came out again, 
dragging Ambrose along with him. 

‘ You jireposterons idiot,’ cried Ambrose, ‘ wliat ’& 
the meaning of this?’ 

‘Don’t you be alarmed, young ladies,’ said Jewson. 
‘It’s only another of the same gang. This young 
woman seen him changing clothes with the other 
fellow to throve the police offi the scent. Come 
along with you, now. It’ll be best for you.’ 

‘ I shall not ; most certainly not,’ exclaimed 
Ambrose, ‘Leave me alone. Let me go, I tell 
you. Bo you hear me? Let me go.’ 

At that moment the Bishop’s voice was dis- 
tinctly audible outside, 

‘Thank you, thank you; it’s of no consequence 
— not the slightest consequence. I’ll post the 
letter on my return,’ 

Ambrose was panic-stricken. 

‘ Take me away at once hy ' the window,’ he 
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wliispcred liiirriedlv. ‘Quick, 3 am ass ! Here’s a 
sovereign. Qiiickj I tell j (][tiick. ! 

He almost dragged Jewsoii, wlio was still clutcli- 
iiig liis collar, out of tlie window as the 
came in. 

‘All exclaimed the Bishop, catching a glimpse 
of the retreating figures. ‘The police here agaiiil 
Who is it this time 

‘It’s only another of the same gang,’ said 
Katie feebly. 

‘Ah ! seems to he an active, intelligent officer 
that,’ said the Bishop, moving to the window, 
while the girls watched him with horror-stricken 
coimteiiaiices. 

‘Stop Mm, Helen,’ whispered Katie in an 
agony of apprehension. 

‘Uncle i’ exclaimed Helen. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said the Bishop, wheeling round. 

‘Would 3 mu kindly ring the hell? It’s just 
heside you. I do so 'want some tea, and these 
people are so slow.’ 

‘ Certainly, m 3 " dear,’ he replied good-humouredly ; 
and, ringing the hell, again stepped towards the 
'window. ,j 

‘Oh Helen!’ groaned Katie. 

‘Uncle!’ 

‘ Yes, yes, my dear, one moment Ah ! they 
are out of sight Now, it’s a singular thing ; but 
the hackwiew of the person that otiicer had in 
custody appeared strangely familiar to me. Now, 
who was it? Wlio could it be?’ 

Just at that moment Miivj entered the room 
with a letter in her hand, which she placed on 
the mantelpiece. 

‘Did you ring, sir?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, my good girl. These 3 miing ladies woiild 
like some tea at once, if you please.’ 

‘Yes, sir. It’ll be reiuty in a minute, sir.’ 

As she went out the Bishop, who was standing 
near tlie mantelpiece, glanced ahsent-mindedly at 
the address on the envelojxe 

‘Eh-what’s this?’ lie exclaimed-~-‘ “ The Kev. 
Frank iVmbrose, The Bed Lion Inn, Higgleslou.” 
Wiry, Ambrose must he staying here. I needn’t 
post the letter at all’ 

Katie and Helen looked at each other witli an 
expression of ahnost tragic despair as the Bishop 
stood gazing out of the window in a reilective 
attitude. 


‘Now, dear me.,’ said he musingly, ‘whv" should 
I, ill some curious -wa}", connect Aniliro-se with the 

back- view of the person w"ho Ah! — hum — I 

— I think I shall make a few inquiries.’ 

As he moved to the door he shot a peculiar 
look at Katie, who was trying to hide her face 
behind a book. 

‘ It ’ll all come out,’ moaned Katie when he bad 
disappeared. ‘ I know it will. He ’ll get to know 
everything. Oh, if I could onl}" have got hold of 
that letter 1 I knew it would never l)e posted.’ 

As she spoke she hid her face in the .sofa- 
cushion and solibed audibl}". 

‘Don’t cry like tliat, Katie dear,' exposlulated 
Helen. ‘Suppose the Bishop should come in.’ 

‘I — I should like to box the Bishop’s ears,* 
sob])ed Katie. 

‘ Katie 1 ’ 

‘I slwuld. He’ll go and — and pry into every- 
tliing ; and I don’t lielicx'e lie 11 po.st tliat letter 
after all’ 

‘ Ob ! do laisli,’ pleaded Helen. ‘ Some one ’s 
coming.’ 

It was Mary, who announced tliat the tea was 
ready in another rooim 

‘Well,’ said Ivlai\y to herself wlicn tliey Iiad 
gone out, ‘Joe. .seems to have done it nt last; ami 
if anything comes of it I sujqoose. 1. di;Lll he Bl'rs 
Jewson after all Welt, I suiqii.jse I might have, 
done 'worse. Wlqv, tliere he is.'" 

Jewson had once more appeared at the window. 

‘What 1 back again, Joe ?’ slie e.v.cdaimed. ‘ Arc 
you after iiiore of them? Yoii’ve done it tliis 
time, Joe.’ . . 1 • 

‘Aj", I have done it, Mary/ replied Jewson 
lugubriously’. ‘ I ’ve put- iiiy big forjt in it again-— 
that’s what I’ve done. I got hold of the yvrong 
parties, Tlieiii two gentlemen, ’s explained evory- 
tliing, and I ’ve liad to let ’em go. I ’ve made a 
bloomin’ bass of niy’self — that ’s vliat I dom-. . 
I’ve just got a telegram Iroiii Soiithpoul say in’ ns 
the party^ wanted is uiuhirstood to lie pt3nsoiiatin’ 
the Bisliop of Hmncliesler.’ 

‘The Bishop of Hamch ester ! ’ exclaimed Mai' 3 % 

‘ Why, tlio.t Is the name as the party iri the queer 
hat and the knee-breeches gave to the ' missis.’ 

‘TOiere is he?’ exclainicd Jcyvson excitedly. 
‘Where, is he? Let; me get luy hands on him. 
I’ll do it this time, Mary"-— 3 "oii see if 1 doirtJ. ,.- 


hog if e n g L' a wix iliillii 

THOUGH the edible frog had long a , letter written hy Mr J. P. WolhxBton, pre- 
have a wide range served in the Cambridge . Museum. A short notice 
iiorthern hemisphere, it was of the finding of the frogs also, appeared in the : 

^hat it was recorded Zoologist^ where Mr E Bond stated that he be-' 

as a British species. It was then lieved them to be very rare; but he afterwards 

... discovered in Foulmlre Fen, Cam- found they were fairly abundant in the neigh- 

mic ge-shire, hy Mr Charles Thumall, of Daxford, bourhood of Foulmire, whore their curious craxking, ^ 

w lose catiture of the reptile is announced in ‘a loud snore, exactly^ like that of the Wm-owl/ 
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Ead gained for them the names of ‘Cambridge- 
shire Nightingales’ and ‘Whaddon Organs.’ 

As soon as they were knoivn to be numerous 
in the district several people came forward with 
assertions that they had long been aware there 
’was a species of frog peculiar to the locality ; but 
these statements were of little value. Professor 
Bell, the author of British Reptiles, so-nt 

to the Zoologist a letter which deserved more 
attention. In it he said : ‘I have often heard 
my father, who was a native of these parts, say 
that the croak of the frogs there was so different 
from that of others that he thought they must 
be of a different kind,’ Mr Bond expressed sur- 
prise that the frogs bad never before been observed 
at Eoulmire, for when he visited the place ‘ the 
whole fen was quite in a charm with their 
song.^ 

Dr J. E. Taylor, the late curator of the Ipswich 
Museum, believed that the edible frog was in- 
digenous, but rare in Cambridgeshire. The fact 
that the creature waS; practically confined to 
Eoulmire, so far as the county is concerned, seems, 
however, to indicate that it must at some time 
have been introduced into the district. On this 
point the late Canon Kingsley may be quoted. 
Writing in Prose Idyls on ‘ The Fens,’ he brings 
forward a,s evidence in support of the theory that 
the Eastern Pens were once connected by land 
with the Continent the presence of the edible frog 
at Eoulmire. ‘It is a moot point still with some,’ 
he says, ‘whether he was not put, there by man. 
It is a still stronger argument against liis being 
indigenous that he is never mentioned as an article 
of food by the medieval monks, who would have 
known— Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, as many 
of them were— that he is as dainty as ever was 
a spring chicken. But if he be indigenous, his 
presence proves at once that he could either hop 
across the Straits of Dover or swim across the 
German Ocean.’ In the opinion of most aiithori- 
. ties, the idea that the edible frog is indigenous 
to this country may be abandoned, for if the 
conditions existing at Eoulmire were fa^''ourable 
to its preservation, there is no reason why it should 
not have bred undisturbed for centuries in other 
fenny districts which were imdrained until a 
comparatively recent date. If it had existed in 
England from the time when this country n^as 
connected with tlie Continent, specimens ought to 
■have been forthcoming from the south-eastern 
counties. How it came to Foidmire has never 
been satisfactorily explained ; but there is little 
doubt that it was imported, as it was into an 
'adjoining county. 

■ ' Although the discovery of edible frogs at 
Eoulmire aroused considerable, interest for a time 
among naturalists, the subject was eventually 
dropped for several years. Then it was revived 
.by l^rofessor . Alfred Newton, who, while driving 
through a marshy district in Norfolk, heard a 
■grange noise which puzzled him until it proved 


to be the croaking of a considerable number 
of edible frogs. Through tlic courtesy of Mr 
S. H. Miller, of Lowestoft, I am permitted to 
quote from a letter he received from Professor 
Newton, who wnites : ‘ As to the edible frog in 
Norfolk— it was in 1853 that my brother and 
I found a colony at Eockland. . . . Last May 
(1876) I found another at Stow Bedoii, not very 
far off; and in the meanwhile it had not been 
observed by any naturalist, so far as I know. But 
Lord AVaLsingham, wdio Avas wdth me on the 
second occasion, has since ascertained that it is 
pretty well established in the neighbourhood of 
Didlingtoii.’ As soon as Professor Newton ffrst 
found the frogs at Rockland, he made inquiries 
as to their origin, and learnt from Mr J. H. 
Gurney of Keswick Plall that Mr George Berney 
of Morton Hall had imported a quantity of them 
from France in 1837. Two years later the 
same gentleman imported two hundred more ; 
and in 1841 and 1842 over one thousand Avere 
brought by him into Norfolk, and deposited in 
the ditches and fields at Morton, in some ponds 
at Hockering, and in the fexis at Eoulden, near 
Stoke Ferry. As Eoulden is quite close to 
Didlington, there is little doubt that the frogs 
recorded by Lord Walsiiigham as being fairly 
plentiful at the latter place, Avere the descendants 
of those liberated at Eoiilden, According to Mr 
Gurney, those that Avere placed in the meadoAvs 
soon left them for the nearest ponds, Avhere they 
gradually disappe^xred, and Mr Berney came to 
the conclusion that the English climate Avas not 
suited to them. Lord Walsinghain’s discovery, 
hoAA'cver, tends to proA^e that they Avere a long 
time in becoming entirely extinct ; and Professor 
NeAvton Avas satisfied that the species had ‘made 
good its existence in Norfolk for at least thirty- 
four years.’ 

Mdien naturalists heard of Mr Berney’s experi- 
ment, interest aa^is reaAvakened in the discoA^ery 
at Eoulmire ; and as Mr Berney ’s frogs Avere 
liberated in Norfolk six years before tlie latter 
event, there W'ere not Avanting theorists Avho 
suggested that some of the Norfolk frogs had 
found their wfij to Eoulmire. ‘ Is it possible,’ 
asked Mr Miller in The Fenland, Hhat some of 
these [the Norfolk frogs] traA^lled from Eoulden 
to Eoulmire, a distance of about forty miles?’ 
He agreed tliat, AAhile possible, this Avas not a 
probable explanation of their presence at Eoulmire, 
as ‘there is no record of their having been taken 
between those i)laces.’ 

In 1874 Mr Miller Avrote to Nature, asking for 
information respecting the naturalisation of the 
species. This was su|)plied by Lord Arthur Russell, 
Avho said that he had, some tAvcIv'e years before, 
brought some edible frogs from Paris and placed 
them in a pond at Woburn Abbey. He added : 
‘ They thrived and multiplied tliere ; but our 
summers are seldom hot enough to enable the tad- 
pole to attain his full develoixment before the cold 
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autumnal nights set in. . . .1 believe that in onr 
climate the young will pass the winter as tadpoles, 
and complete their transformation in the following 
spring. But this would require more accurate 
information before I can affirm it with certainty.' 
The experience of Mr Doubleday, of EppingV who 
liberated some of the Canibridgesliire frogs in a 
pond near his home, was that Hliey soon migrated 
to another pond, and there made themselves per- 
fectly at home.' He does not say how long they 
were to be found there. 

For further infoiinatioii concerning edible frogs 
in England we must tixni to the Tramactmis of 
the Norfolk and Narwkh Natumlisis' Society (vol. 
iii.). i-s has already been stated, Mr Bond was the 
first to record their occurrence in Cambridgeshire. 
Ill his letter to the Zoologist he said that all the 
specimens he had examined had, when croaking, 
‘two large bladders, one on each side of the 
mouth, which gave it a very curious appearance.’ 
These vocal sacs are characteristic of the male edible 
frog; and until the publication of the third volume 
of iiiQ Transactions no one had doubted that the 
frogs found in Norfolk and at Foulmire were of 
other than the edible species, Mr Thomas South- 
well, however, who has for a long time been one 
of the most active and observant members of the 
Norfolk Society, reported ‘that Mr G. A. Boulenger 
has examined specimens of the Oambridgesliire 


and recent Norfolk s]:)ecimens. To his surprise, 
he liiids they all belong to a very distinct race 
pecidiar to Italy, and not the typical form of 
Central Europe.' Mr Boulenger himself says : 
‘It is clear to me, therefore, that all the speci- 
mens, the capture of wliich lias hitherto been 
recorded, whether from Oambridgesliire or Norfolk, 
are not the descendants of those imported by Mr 
Berney, but are of Italian origin. By whom, and 
when, they were introduced into this country I 
cannot venture to suggest.' Mr Southwell thinks 
it possible they may have been, introduced from 
Italy by Roman monks, or tliat !Mr Eerney may 
have accidentally inqiorted Italian frogs which had 
found their way into the north of France. 

I have recently made inquiries in the localities 
where Mr Berney liberated liis frogs and Professor 
Newton discovered colonies of them, and from 
what I can gather the species is quite, extinct there. 
Mr Gurney has heard of no edible frogs being 
found ill Norfolk for some years. Professor Newton, 
writing in 187G, said that not a .single example of 
the species had been seen or heard at Foulmire 
for some tweiitj^-six or twenty-seven years, though 
the jdace had often been visited 1 >y Cambridge 
naturalists. Tliereforc, unless fresh importations 
have been made in. recent years, it is pu’obulde that 
the edible frog does not. now exist in n wild 
state in England. 


A. NOVEL EXE GET I ON. 



|0ME years ago I was making a tour 
on foot through the south of 
Germany', and had spent a weelv 
in the pleasant old town of Stutt- 
gart, passing the time in idle en- 
joyment. I then started off in 
an easterly direction, as I wanted to explore the 
mountamous regions which abound in that part 
of the country, and which are remark al.jle for tlie 
rugged scenery so dear to the eye of an artist. 
My luggage was simple, consisting merely of a 
knapsack which contained a few necessary uidicles 
of clothing, some tobacco, a little money, and my 
pamting materials; for I intended to rely fur 
what simple food I required entirely on the hos- 
pitality of the numerous woodcutters and chai'coal- 
burners who ai'e scattered over the mountains. 
This plan I carried out successfully enough, and 
slowly I made my way through the mountains, 
taking my own time, and always finding, as I 
expected, food and shelter for the night from the 
kindly peasants. They seemed always glad of my 
company to while axvay the evening, and seldom 
objected to share my tobacco. Early in the morn- 
ing, while the mists were yet over everything, I 
would bid my host farewell and wander on as 
before, sketching and smoking till night again 
compelled me to seek shelter* 


After some time spent in this way, I came to 
the ring of iiiouiitains vdiieh stand up like a 
mighty rampa.rt round the we.sterii side of Bohemia. 
There my travels ended, for I intended to make 
my way back to Ei.iglaiid as quickly as possil.d.e, 
owing to engagements at home. 

It vus while traversing these imjuntaiiis that 
the incident which I am about to relate tiH>k 
place. 

On my second dn.y in these i-egioris I had been 
sketching all day as usual: a gorgeous sunset 
seen from a lofty ]^eak had staye<.l my progress fov 
some time, while 1 emleavoured to tiunsi'er tlie 
lovely tints of the little clouds that flecked the 
horizon to my vsketcli-book. When these had 
diet.! away I packed up and began to think, of 
trying to procure a shelter for the night, whidi 
had quickly come on. I looked round, hoping 
to see the familiar red glare of the '“vvoodniaix'.s 
fire, but I was disappointed, and so walked on,, 
keeping a bright lookout the ■while. 

At last I saw a faint twinkling light straight iai 
front of me, and accordingly bent my way in its 
directioii. As I neared the light I made out the 
form of some large building looming out in the 
darkness. This I guessed to be one of those small 
fortresses 'which are placed in the chief passes for 
defence against invasion. My surmise 'was proved 
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correct by tlio loud challenge of a sentinel, ‘ TFer 
da'P Giving the customary answer, I advanced 
to the bastion where the sentinel was- standing, 
and explained to him my dilemma. He called 
to another man, who ran off and returned imme- 
diately with a young officer. The latter greeted 
me eourteousl}^, and said, after some conversation, 
tiuit if I wished I might spend the night in the 
fort. This offer I gladly accepted, and being ad- 
mitted into the fort, was conducted by the young 
ohicer to his cpiarters. Soon a substantial meal 
was set before me ; and during the repast, in which 
he joined, I told him who and what 1 was, and 
explained how I came to be there at such a time. 
He was not surprised, for he said at that time 
of the year many tourists found their way even 
to that lonely spot. ‘Yes,’ he added, ‘we have 
given many shelter here, and only exact from 
them a promise that they will make no drawings 
or plans of the fort ; and we, of course, shall ask 
the same of yoii.^ I gave the rer^uired promise, 
and then showed Mm my sketches, with which 
he seemed much pleased, recognising many places, 
and expatiating the while on the beauty of his 
beloved country, in which I heartily joined. He 
then told me he was a lieutenant of artillery, and 
,was in command of the small detachment which 
formed the garrison of the fort, 

‘And doffit you find it very dull up here all 
alone?’ I asked. ‘ISTOj’he answered; ‘not so dull 
as you might tMnIc by any means. You see, 
tliere is plenty of game to be had, large and 
small, for the shooting ; the scenery is delightful 
to me, who, like you, am a bit of an artist ; and 
then the banditti usually provide a little additional 
excitement.’ ‘TOmt!’ said I, ‘are there banditti 
about here, then?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered ; ‘most 
certainly, though not in the direction from which 
you hiive come. But as you proceed into Bohemia 
you will find the mountains infested vnth them, 
and I shall send an escort down with you to- 
morrow. Indeed, in these piping times of peace, 
it is chiefly for the purpose of escorting travellers 
through the moiintains that we are here. You 
will have a specially strong escort to-morrow, 
though, as we have here at present, confined in 
the fort, a notorious bandit wo captured but 
yesterday, in a raid on his hiding-place ; and to- 
morrow I shall, send Mm down to Ribensburg for 
trial There is no doul^t what his fate will he. 
Two murders have been proved against him, and 
there are numerous unproved ones and hmidreds 
.of robberies down to his name. It is, as you say, 
■a long way to send Mm; but Rabensburg is our 
headquarters, and he ^vill be' tried by the military 
thera. But you must be tired and glad to get 
■to/bA’ Saying this, he showed me to a small 
bedroom and left me to my slumbers. 

;'v X was awaliened early the next morning by 
thfe' sound of a bugle, and was soon out to enjoy 
the- fresh air and fine scenery. I was immediately 
.^struck by the“ strong position of the fort, the site 


on which it was built being admirably adapted 
for defence. The road, if road it could be called 
— perhaps pass would be a better u^ord — here ran 
for a full mile in a kind of glen or gully, lined 
on either side by lofty and precipitous rocks, 
wliich, towering up high on each side, left only a 
narrow wav in the middle. Standing in the centre 
of this gully you could look along the path about 
half a mile each way, at which distance it came 
to a stop, the road suddenly dipping down, on 
one side to Rabensburg, and on the otlier towards 
a forest. It was in the middle of this valley, or 
rather cutting, that tlie fort had been built, 
stretching across the narrow way from one wall 
to the otlier, so that, if necessary, the road could 
be completely blocked and swept by the guns of 
the fort. Ill times of peace the fort had a gate 
left permanently o])en, allowing trai-ellers to 
walk right through it and p\u*sue their way to 
the fartlier side. 

My friend the lieutenant soon joined me, and 
I remarked on the strong position held by the 
fort. ‘Yes,’ said he, smiling, ‘1 think we could 
give a good account of ourselves lad'ore an eiiennr 
could pass along the road from end to end and 
he pointed to the three guns mounted on each 
side commanding the two roads. A large one was 
in the middle and a smaller one was on each side 
of it, and very formidable they looked. He said 
I might leave them at noon, wlieu the escort 
for the prisoner would be ready. Hardly Iiad he 
finished speaking when a shout was heard in the 
fort, followed by a report of a rifle and a babel 
of cries. The officer rushed down to see vdiat was 
the matter, I following him closely, xlrrived at 
the square, we found a crowd of soldiers assembled 
round a man lying on the ground, bleeding pro- 
fusely from a wound in the shoulder. The officer 
was quickly told the cause of the tumult. The 
bandit, w'hile being led out of his cell, pre] lava- 
tory to being marched away, had suddenly stabbed 
a soldier with a hidden knife, and, taking advan- 
tage of the surprise he had created, had escaped 
from the fort, though a sentry had tired at him. 
He was soon descried flying clown the road wliich 
led to the forest, and several men started in 
Xuirsuit. The o.fficer was about to follo%\^ them, 
when a grizzled veteran touched liis shoulder and 
said a few words to him. ‘Are you quite sure 
you can do it, gunner?’ asked the lieutenant. 
‘Perfectly certain, sir,’ replied the old soldier. ‘I 
will lay my life on it she will not fail us at this 
moment.’ ‘ Yery well, then,’ said the lieutenant ; 
‘recall the men.’ The bugle rang out, and the 
pursuers turned and slowly retraced their steps 
to the fort. ‘ After all,’ he went on, ‘it is our 
best chance, for they could never catch him. 
Just look at the pace he is going at ! I would not 
lose that scoundrel for anytMng ; and if we can- 
not take him alive we must anticipate his fate, 
and take him dead.’ Several men had been pot- 
ting at the fugitive with their rifles, but' without 
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success ; so lie ordered tliem to desist, as it was 
only throwing away armmmition. 

Ligliting a cigarette, he sat down and calmly 
watched the ever-lessening form of the brigand 
I now went ni:> to him and asked the reason of 
this strange apathy on the part of the garrison. 
‘Don’t be in a luirry, my friend,’ replied he, 
smiling ; ^ we are not so lazy and foclish as 
doubtless you think. Listen to me.’ He then 
explained that, just as he was also starting in 
pursuit of the fugitive, the old gunner had told 
him that there was a far cpiicker and surer 
method of arresting him than that of pursuit. 
Tlie hig gun in the centre of the rampart on 
that side had, by constant practice, been trained 
to throw its projectile exactly in the middle of 
the narrow imtb, just before it dipped out of 
sight, and had Imen kept permanently in that 
position, ‘xind,’ the lieutenaiitwent on, ‘Gunner 
Muller is ready to swear that a ball or shell 
thrown from that gun will hit the exact spot, 
provided the gun has not shifted. ISTow, in that 
ease, all we have to do is to wait till our friend 
there gets on, or near, that spot, and there yon 
are t You see it is impossible for him to tiuii 
to the right or left' till he gets out of tlie jkiss, 
owing to the precipices on either side,'— You know, 
Midler,’ said he, turjjing to tlie gunner who was 
standing by, ‘the right kind of shell for this 
case?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said the soldieiv saluting ; Gl 
know the very thing rerjuirecl, and if tlie rascal 
is within ten yards’ radius of the biirsting- 
point he \Yon’t gain the end of that path.’ 
‘Good/ said the officer; ‘load!’ The heavy shell 
was hoisted into the breech and everything wns got 
ready for the shot. This all happened in much 
less time than it takes to describe it, and now the 
man was within eighty yards of the fatal spot. 
After finding that he was not pursued, lie liad 
relaxed the speed at which he started from tlie 
fort, and was now trotting steadily on towards 
the desired goal, keeping in the middle of the 
Xiath, and no doubt congratidating hiinsclf on his 
escape. Wlien within thirty yards of the place 
he dropped to a leisurely walk, looking round 


continually to make sure that no one was after 
him. Once lie stopped, and, turning round, made 
what seemed a gesture of coiiteiiipt at the fort, 
and, having thus relieved his feelings, \Yalktd on 
again. 

Slowly he neared the fatal, spot. All on the 
fort were breathless with suspense and drjulit, for 
it seemed quite possible that the gun might some- 
how have got sliifted since the last pi’cictice. Only 
the old giuiiier was calm and confident, and, 
lovingly eyed his great charge. I was standing 
with the lieutenant near the gun, and the wall 
^vas lined with every man in the fort, all eagerly 
gazing at that small, dark spot moving so slowdy on. 

As the l)andlfc neared the end of the path the 
old gunner handed the lanyard of the gun. to a 
siiliordinate and bade him lire when he lifted liia 
foot. Tlieii, taking a tcdescope, he directed his gaze- 
on the fugitive. A deadly silence reigned in the 
fort. I could hear my heart l)cati.iig plainly, and 
I believe every man was in an equal tremor of 
excitement. I halfd,ioped tliat the. man, robber 
and murderei* tliough he was, miglit escape. 

Yfheii would the sig,nai he, given ? The siis- 
peULse was becoming imeudiira].)le. I looked at 
Miiller — he was gazing through, the ttd.esc’0|,H,^, 
Suddenly he kiciceci out leg, still keeping his 
oyi^ to tlie glass. A vivid flash folloMH!'.(l, a 
ck*afv‘ning voav, which sliool^ the iV^rt, and then a 
cloud of 0111110 siDo.ke oliscured ewnythingV'' ■ lyiieii: 
it had cleared away, Miiller was standing liesido 
my coinjianioii, with a look of content uu, his 
face. ‘I was right, sir,’ he cried; ‘^he was hit 
hiir.’ 

True enough, nothing vais to be Been where th.e 
bandit had been. A, loud dieer followed the an- 
nouncement, and the oxiieer shook liaiids lieartily 
with Miiller, and retired to hiake a rep(.a't of th.e 
matter, wliile a party were sent to collect the 
I'cmaiits of the victim, , A few iioiirs later I left 
tJic fort vrith my escort, after a liearty farm\x 1 l, 
to the commandant, xis we passed tlie t'atal hfot 
1 shuddered to see tinmistakalde vsigus of tire 
accuracy of tlie shot, a.nd hurried on to leave tlio 
ilbomened place behind. 


NATAL WATTLE-BARK 



important industry has s])rung 
up in Natal within the last few 
years in the growing of wattle- 
trees (Acacia mollmiina^ or 
the hark of which is exported to 
Great Britain and to the Continent 
lor tanning purposes. The trees were originally 
planted on .farms as shelter for houses and crops, 
and it was some time before their real value was 
cliscorcreJ. Formerly the principal stipplv of 
bark rame from Australia. There, we lielieve, it 
is striijped from -wdld indigeaous wattle-trees ; 


thus the Austral iau quality, cannot be so regular' 
as tliat from Natal, wlicre all the . trees are 
planted, and are harked when they come to.', 
maturity, in from five to seven years. 

The usual method of planting the, , treas ‘ is . to 
break up the land and sow* a crop of mealies. 
When the meali( 3 S c<)me up a few inches, the 
wattle-seed is planted in the following way : 
Straight lines arc marked out about six: feet 
apart ; native labourers or coolies then walk up 
these lines and make holes seven feet apart with 
a hoe, and other men , following them drop in a; 
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few seeds, , covering tliese by scraping back tlie 
soil with the foot. In three weeks the trees 
begin to show above ground ; then the ground is 
gone over again, and all the blanks are filled up. 
Sowing is generally done in December, the seed 
being gathered from the trees during the previous 
month. This seed being very hard, it is soaked 
in hot water before planting. 

The mealie crop is gathered in May and June, 
and the cattle turned on to eat off the stalks do 
not harm the young trees in dry ’weather. The 
second year the trees are thinned out, only leav- 
ing one in each space. Being in rows close to- 
gether, the trees grow up tall and straight, with 
few branches except near the top ; some will 
attain a height of sixty feet or more according to 
soil and climate. It is a very pretty, graceful 
tree, and when in full yellow bloom these planta- 
tions of hundreds of acres make a sight to be 
remembered, although on some days tlie scent is 
almost overpowering. 

The wattle- trees do best on the liigli ground 
and hills round Pietermaritzburg, where they get 
sufficient moisture, the sumnier being often rather 
wet; but the trees thrive best in clamp weather, 
as they need an immense supply of moist lire. If 
planted near a small watercourse they soon dry 
it up. 

Either coolie or Kaffir labour is employed for 
stripping the trees. The bark is cut close, to the 
ground and beaten with the back of an axe to 
loosen and split it; then it is removed by band 
and torn into strips. As there are few branches, 
the strips are twelve feet or more in length. The 
tree is then cut dovm, the branches and top 
lop]>ed off, and the trunk thorouglily harked. 
The pieces of bark are now cut into ten -foot 
lengths, tied in bundles of about fifty pounds 
weight each, and taken to the di'ying-shed ; and 
when dry the strips are again cut up and sent 
to the mill to be cut into small pieces and packed 
in sacks for export. 

In cutting down a ifiantation it is usual to go 
through it and take out all the. biggest trees, and 
the following year all those left are cut down 
and the stumps and brushwood burnt. As the 
fallen seeds germinate, in a few years there is 
a good plantation of self-planted trees. For the 
timber itself there is only a small demand at 
present for pit-props and firewood; but inq^uiries 
are being made as to the suitability of the wood 
as, pulp for papermaking. 

, Oii some of the larger farms the bark is cut, 
packed, and shipped direct. In wdnter, there 
being little or no rain, a large ' quantity is cut in 
■five -foot lengths and dried ..outside; but the 
colomf of this is not equal to shed-dried bark. A 
good plantation will jdeld about five tons of bark 
-per acre; and its present value before it is cut 
-aud packed in sacks is about 5s. per cwt. 

' Tlije 'demand se.eins on the increase, and plant- 
ing is largely carried on. Lately a i^pTnent of 


500 tons wns sent on trial to Australia. In 1895 
New South Wales imported, cliiefiy from Tas- 
mania, 80,770 cwt., valued at £19,634 — the value 
of the export from Natal for the same year 
being £17,200; in 1898 the exports had risen to 
188,553 cwt, valued at £30,929 : namely, to Great 
Britain, 173,619 cwt; Cape Colony, 3380 cwt; 
Germany, 6880 cwt ; Holland, 454 cwt ; Delagoa 
Bay, 4200 cwt In 1898 the lands in Natal 
imder wattles extended to 21,838 acres. 

No doubt ■when this present war is over and 
South Africa is under the Southern Cross flag 
of a United South Africa (or is it to be tlie 
Doininion of South Africa ?) the colonies will 
make rapid progress in the arts of peace. Then, 
we may hojie, "wattle timber as well as the hark 
■will find a profitable market. 


LOh" aiN G. 

The green road, tlie clean roa,d : it is so broad and 
biglj; 

It stretches from the happy sea to touch the happy sky. 

Oh I I laughed once to forsake it, but I’m longing now 
to take it — 

The green road, the clean road, that is so broad and 
higlu^ 

The gray street, the gay street : how^ solemnly it 
shines ! 

The sun imprints hi.s pletviires, but there ’s pain 
between the lines. 

Oh, I smiled at first to see it, but I’m eager now to 
flee it — 

Tlie gray street, the gay street : how solemnly it shines ! 

The pure love, the sure love comes over me like rain ; 

The tinsel of my heartless love is turning pool* and 
plain. 

It’s my life I have been giving just to make a decent 
living,. 

It’s my all I have heen losing just to get a little 
gain. 

The nest song, the best song is crying swift and sweet : 

The tune ’s within my bosom, but the time ’s not in 
■ my feet., . . 

All ! they only sing for pity, do the voices in the city. 

Bid you ever hear a homely song sound happy in the 
■■ .street 

The gray street, the gay street : for me it holds no 
..rest,. . 

Not even when the summer sun is sailing clown the 
■west ; 

And I cannot find my pleasure in a road my sight can 
measure 

From the little room I dw*ell in with a memory for _ 
my guest. 

The green road, the clean road : it is so broad and 
high, 

It stretches from the happy sea to touch the happy sky., 

Oh, to rise and part with sadness ! oh, to move and 
meet with gladness, 

On the green road, the clean road, that is so broad 
and high ! 
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DOG-FANCYIKG. 

Bv Louis Mellard. 



ONCE lieard an old lad,y declare 
tliat if she liad a dog slie would 
have one of those great Sarah 
Bernhardt dogs that dig the dear 
old monks out of the snow in 
Switzerland. Those of you who 
know only a little ahout dogs will sniile loftily at 
the old lady’s ignorance ; but, believe me, there 
ar(i scores of dog-OAvners who know no more 
than the lady Avith the laanings tOAvards the 
Sarah Bernhardt breed. 

One is apt to excuse such ignorance in ladies ; 
but .Avhen I meet a man Avho doesn’t even kiioAr 
the breed of the dog he is paying a tax for I feel 
inclined to — to muzzle him ; any conscientious 
dog-fancier would. I remember being iiiAdted by 
an old school-chum to siAend a AA’Cek-end at his 
seaside bungalow a feAv years ago. Knowdiig hiy 
hobby, he Avrote : ^Amongst other things, I haA^e 
just bought a mastiff, and AA^ant yoiir opiiiion of 
him.’ lAvas at once interested, because I luid tAvo 
fine specimens (prize-Avinners, too) of the same 
breed. The morning after my arrival he proudly 
slioAved me the, animal. It wan a cnuis^nriJ k 
JJermrd collie! I broke the information to him 
gently. Beally, I cannot say Avheiher he Avas 
annoyed most at me or the dog. But he shot 
the dog. 

While on the subject of people’s ignorance of 
canine breeds I avouM like to tell one more story, 
vouched for by a professional dog-breeding friend 
of mine. One afternoon a lady called at liis 
kennels, and one of his men approached her. 
The folloAving dialogue ensued betAA^eeii the lady 
and the yardman : ^ I live in the suburbs of X., 
and want a good house-dog — one that you can 
guai’antee,’ ^Yes, ma’am.’ don’t Avant one 
that AA^m keep us aAA'ake all night, barking at 
nothing.’ «Xo, ma’am.’ «He must” be big and 
strong and— er— rather fierce, you knoAv.’ ‘Yes, 
ma’am.’ ‘But gentle as a lamb, you knoAV, with 
us.’ ‘Yes, ma’am.’ ‘And he must drive off every 
tramp that comes along.’ ‘Yes, ma’am/ ‘But I 
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shouldn’t like him to interfere Avith any poor 
but honest man looking for Avork.’ ‘Ko, ma’am/ 

‘ If a luirglar comes ].tro\Aling around at night, 
he must pounce on him at once.’ ‘Yc,s, ma’am.’ 
‘But he mustn’t attack a neighbour aaIio makes 
an eAiming call.’ ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘And — or —he 
mustn’t go for people Avho come hurrying to our 
house at all liours of the night to call my hus- 
band. He’s a doctor — and Uiat Avould be UAvk- 
AAaird.’ ‘ I see, ina’auA, Avhat you AA’aut — a hrsl-class 
thought-reader dog/ ‘Yes; I suppose that’s the 
kind. Can you .send me onel’ ‘I’m w^ry sorry, 
ma’am ; but Ave ’re out of ’em at present. lYe ’ve 
only got cpiite ordinary dogs in just iioav/ ‘Oil 
dear ! I suppose aa'c shall have to Avait. By the 
Avay, are they very expensWe?’ ‘ITell, ma’am, 
they are, rather; yon see, they’re a bit scarce/ 
‘Are they, really? WYdl, Avhen you get one of 
that breed (!) be sure to let me knoAv.’ ‘1 Avill, 
"ma’am.’. ' ' ■ 

Sagacious and iiitelligeiit as the aAxuage dog is, 

I fear this good lady Avas too exacting in her 
demands. This intelligence, some fainders aver, is 
nminly a matter of Ijreed, or rather largely in- 
iluenced by breed and its tboicrnghiu^ss. I beg to 
differ. My experience — which coA^irs most sorts 
of dogs, good, bad, and indifferent— has convinced 
me that practically all dogs are equally intcdligeiit, 
in the ordinary sense of the term; that thorough- 
bred dogs are no more sagacious than the dog of 
YBVj doubtful antecedents. In fact, I have seen 
marked intelligence in many a Avorihless mongrel 
But AAdien we come to speak of sagacity from the 
point of vicAV, the case is different. Then 
the Avcll-bred dog shoAA^s his superiority- It is 
against nature to expect a ramshackle, mixed-bred 
retricA'er to folloAv the gun with the ^ime keen 
perception as his Ijrother AAuth a dean, clear, un- 
broken line of forebears. , 

Of course, as a dog-fancier, one Avould haA'^e no 
canine folloAving at one’s heels that could not 
show at least some signs of pedigree ; y^et moat 
dog-level's, I fancy, can on ocoisioii show a sneak* „ 
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ing sympatliy fot tlie poor outcast mongrel. The 
stain of the hybrid’s birth can sometimes be partly 
washed away by definite training. One afternoon 
I was returning home by train from a certain 
Midland dog-show, when a little, sharp -featixred 
man in the opposite corner of the compartment 
accosted me: ‘They’ve got some nice pups up at 
the dog-show, sir.’ ‘Yes,’ I answered tentatively. 
‘But I’ve a dog at home I wouldn’t exchange 
for the best of ’em ! ’ ‘ No ? YHbat breed is he ? ’ 

‘Don’t exactly Iviiow, sir ; but I calls him a 
coaly.’ ‘Perhaps you mean a collie?’ ‘No, sir; 
I means just what I said — a coaly. Money 
wouldn’t tempt me to part with that dog. No, 
sir. He’s a bit of all sorts, a fair mongrel 
perhaps ; but we couldn’t keep house without 
him. You see, when I first had him, several 
years ago, I trained him to bark at all tlie rail- 
way trains as they passed our house. That’s his 
sole work — ^barking at trains ; and he does howl 
round ’em, ’specially coal-trains. Well, he annoys 
those railway men so much that every driver on 
the line has swmrn to kill him. But he’s a valu- 
’ able dog, sir.’ ‘ I stiU fail to see where his value 
comes in,’ was niy innocent comment. ‘ Well, sir, 
you’d admit his value if you lived in my place 
and had all the coal you could burn, and some 
over to sell, thrown at your back-door free of cost.’ 

Evidently that dog wns not to be despised. 

A.nother rogue of a dog was the mastiff trained 
by some Parisian thieves to go bounding up 
against old gentlemen in the street. Naturally 
the average old gentleman cannot stand n gainst 
^ four feet or so of powerful mastiff. A ‘lady’ and 
‘gentleman’ (owners of the dog) would promptly 
step forward, and, with profuse apologies, assist the 
fallen man to his feet. They would also ease him 
of his watch or similar trifles at the same time. 

So you see training is worth much when, with- 
out training, the dog might be worth nothing. 

- 1 knew a man who trained his dog never to bark. 
Three years were necessary for perfect success in 
the. making of a non-barking dog; and my friend 
flattered hiinseli that he had a novelty. But I 
am inclined to think that he would not have 
■ . wnsted. ■ those three years had he known that 
there are at least tliree varieties of dog that never 
bark— 'the Australian dog, the Egyptian shepherd- 
dog,. and the ‘lion-headed’ dog of Tibet. In 
.... some Japanese cities a non-barking dog would 
; ^ be deemed valuable, for there they have a quaint 
- law , which makes the owner of a night-barker 
, > -liable to arrest and the penalty of a year’s work 
V. for the benefit of neighbours who may have been 
disturbed. The fact that the barking of a dog 
■ ‘ the? wth- can be heard by a balloonist at a 

' ■ hijight of about four miles does not appeal to the 

A averse' man so much as the fact that that same 
. . can often be heard four streets away. 

" people still believe in the superiition 

. ' ' tte' howling of a dog is always followed by 
, . deathv ^.^That notion ought to be exploded--rso 


maiiy of the people wdio attempt to shoot such 
dogs are ba.d marksmen. 

My uncle, a fervid dog-hater, lived betw^een a 
retired army major on the one hand and a 
■wealthy shipbroker on the other. This latter 
gentleman hud a barking dog that was the l^ane 
of my uncle’s life. At last, growing desperate, 
my uncle Avrote a polite note to the man of ships 
saying that if he would only get rid of the 
animal he would recompense him to the extent 
of a sovereign. The sbipbroker’s servant came 
round almost immediately with the message that 
her master would do his best to sell tlie dog at 
once. Needless to say, my -^vortliy dog-hating 
relative con,sidered this very kind, and said as 
much. Late in the afternoon of the same day 
my uncle happened to lie in the City and called 
ill at the shipbroker’s office. ‘ Have you succeeded 
in getting rid of the dug?’ he asked. ‘Oh yes, 
I ’ve got rid of him,’ W' UvS the reply. ‘ Ah 1 now 
I can sleep at night.’ He was aiiont to pay out 
the gold coin according to promise, when he l)e- 
thought himself to ask what liad become of the 
tormentor. ‘Oh,’ said the broker airily, ‘I sold 
him to that old army chaji next door to you for 
half-a-sovereigii this afternoon, AVasn’t bad-~was 
it?’ Uncle’s re|)ly, I understand, ivas quite mi- 
publishable. 

Once, while on a visit at tliis testy old gentle- 
man’s house, I went out for a long eountry-side 
stroll, taking '^^’’ith me my rough -haired terrier — 
a lireed I am |)urticularly fond of, for its iiilelli- 
geiice is beyond doubt. Eeacluiig a. village some 
twelve miles from borne, and feeling fatigued, I 
deckled to return by train. It wns not until 
I readied the station just in time to snatch a 
ticket for the only train back that evening that 
I discovered the terrier was not at my beds or 
thereabouts. Over supper I related the incident 
to my uncle. I noticed be smiled. So did 1. 
For about four o’clock the folloudiig morning my 
little rough-haired gentleman arrii'ed and clam- 
oured vocally to get in ! He yelled all roiiiul the 
house till I let him inside. He liad never been 
to that village before, and lie had sjpent only throe 
days in my uncle’s house. This, I think, will 
answer the frequently asked question, ‘Can dogs 
find their w^ay home from a distance?’ Yes, if 
they are- fairly old and not ‘held up’ by some 
member of that numerous class vdio augment 
their income by ‘finding’ lost dogs and claiming 
the advertised reward, 

A witty dog-fancier, on being asked this self- 
same question by a lady about to purebase her 
first poodle, said, ‘Well, madam, it all depends 
on the dog. If it’s one you wish to lose, he will 
find his way back from a place two hundred miles 
off ; biit if he ’s a dog you value, he ’s apt to get 
lost going round the corner of your own house.’ 
Here is a true story in eorroboration, I over- 
heard it myself, passing through the slums of a 
Midland city. A heavy-eyebrowed, bullet-headed 
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man was seated on liis doorstep smoking a clay, 
when he shouted across to a kindred spirit simi- 
larly employed; ^ Say, Bill, yer remembers that 
dog as I picked up larst week I b ^ Yes/ ‘ Weil, 
I tried two ’all days ter sell hin, an’ nobody ’ud 
gie me niore ’n two bob ; so I went like a 'onest 
man to the old lady wot 'ad lost im, an’ she give 
me ten bob.' And that sort of thing goes on 
almost daily in our larger cities. The ]}est dogs, 
after l)eiiig ^lifted,' are generally sold away in 
some other town. 

Dog-fancying, or the love of dogs, is not an 
acquired taste. The man who likes not a dog 
has a meanness, a flaw, somewhere in his soul. 
Biich a man may, perhaps, grow to like one 
particular dog, say, through, association or environ- 
ment ; hut he has never an eve for the other 
dogs in the world. Therefore, he is no true dog- 
lover. The man with the real, the instinctive 
fancy for a dog has always an eye for all dogs. 
Many men love a dog, not fur Ills intrinsic value, 


but because he is a dog — an animal with but fe^v 
faults and a more than liumaii virtue — faith- 
fuluess. 

Ill the north of England, wh.ere rabhit-eouising 
is a very popular sport, swift, wadi -trained dogs 
often W'in large sums of money and local fame 
for their owners. An old Yorlcshire collier, well 
known for his success in tlie coursing- field, sur- 
prised his mates a year ov two ago I »y marrying 
a decidedly ugly vrom an. In addition to this, 
he was generally considei'cd a eonlirtned woDuian- 
hater. •'Why lias ta gone an' got Bpliced, lad, at 
th3- age?' one of his cronies asked, bit's not 
niueli of a tale,' the old man replied carelessly. 

agree wk ye ’at Bessie yoir is no 1>eauty ; hut 
that dog o’ iriine, 'e wos simply pinin’ iVm some 
’un to look after ’im vliile I lie away at t’ pit. 
I cud ua bear to leave ’irri in t’ 'ouso by hissen, 
so I maiTied Bessie. She ain’t 'and some, hut she. ’g: 
mighty good eompa,ny for tlie dog!’ 

G;reat is the dog ! 


0 WR: IjA:'DY : O jr.: D E lAITE E^AF G E, 

CHAPTER XIV.— HOVr ‘WK TKAPPEP THE TRAITOR. 



^,E had still three hoars laifore (Monel 
Lepard could arrive. There was^ 
of course, the pos.'-iioillty that he 
had l)een unable to leave at once, 
and might not come till the follow- 
ing day ; but we believed he would 
<?omo that night, and made all our prepaiTitious 
according]}", 

AVe made Boussel comfortable in a bedroom 
upstairs ; then we made a liearty meal in the 
mlon below, and sat smoking while waiting for 
the arrival of our — gnest* 

lu this state of expectanc}" the miiiuies which 
lay hetweon us and the su]>reme nrunc-nf. when 
■our plans would he put to the iesf, for the making 
and marring of more than rme life, pnss(;d 
slowly. As the time drew near, my heart began 
to thump a trifle quicker, and every nerve in my 
body seemed on the alert for the liiYd. sraiud Unit 
should tell us that the time liad come. 

Ahiurel smoked calmly, but I have no (b>nbt 
he felt much the same, 

^It’s time he was here,’ I said at lost, for the 
simple ])lcasure ol breaking the oppres.sive silence. 
Vanrel grunted. 

'If he’s coming,’' I added. 

‘He’ll come/ said Vanrel through his 


stem. 


..pipe.-; 


I lien there came a sudden perempbuy rat-lat 
on the great hall-door, which brought us l>oth to 
our feet mid the blood to our heads for a 
moment. 

pie voihir said Vaurel! <I will lefc liim in. 
Ton have ,vour revolver, Monsieur Lamont?’ 

I nodded. 


‘Then rd; hu'ii the ]>lay begins;’ nnd lie went 
out into the Itall, 

I heerd hi>', Y\h, 'AFonsieur le (Momd, It Is 
you 1 Pra}' give joiuvLlf t1ic‘ irouhlo jo eider.’ 
The Colonel, 1 could liear, had not awaited the 
invitation, but was already in the lialL 

‘You are expected in tlie mhm, l^lonsieur le 
Colonel/ said Ahiurel suavely, and I heard him 
bolting the front door ; then the firm ringing 
step came across tlie flags to the room where 1 
w'as standing with iny back to the tire. 

"•Tuns! it is you, Momdeur Lanmut'?’ said the 
Colonel as he pushed aside the draught-eiuluin 
that hung over the door. 

He haltinl fnr n nionmnt on the tliivsbold in 
eviilent surjirise, Tlien he eanui forwanl, 
his /bp/ (>n the table, and threw olf his niilimry 
coat. F liejird t.he door close beln’ml him, and kneW; 
tlial. 'Vanrel stood wait.ing insitle. 

‘Yes, it is 1, I\roTisiour h? Colonel/ 1 re]j1icd in 
Frcmtdi, and Ids eyes gave a blink of surprise, nud 
then settled into a look of suspicion. 

‘IVon’fc- you sit down?’ I said, *I Invve some- 
thing to say lo yoUs and some question.^ to ask on 
behalf of Mademrnselle des Complex,’ 

Ha fro^vned and sat down. The reeeption was 
not %vhat he had expected. He did nut quite 
know 'what to make of it. 

‘‘Well, monsieur, and w’hat arc jour queFtions 
■ h;e’;;a A'^drgyq'ffly..^' / c 

' Mn tlie first place, madenifaselle begs you to 
give her idl the information you can in connectkni 
with tlie afiair of her brother Gaston.’ 

The dark face grew black. ‘I have no infor- 
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‘I know differently, Colonel Lepard, and I in- 
tend to have tliat information/ 

‘ How, monsieur ! You — intend What 

talk is tliisT 

‘ Listen, Colonel Lepard/ I said quietly. ‘ Made- 
moiselle left here this morning with Madame de 
St Ouen and Monsieur Bieufoy by my request. 
You are alone here with myself and Prudent 
Yaurel, and yon don’t leave this house until you 
have disclosed the whole matter.’ 

‘ Ten thousand furies ! ’ he shouted, springing 
up and blazing out like a live shell. ^Ani 1 
crazy, or are you 

I said nothing, and only continued to eye him 
steadily. 

‘The contract is too big for you, Monsieur — 
Lament, if that be your name. If you think you 
can squeeze me you are very much mistaken.’ 

I bowed, but Imld my peace, which only made 
him the more angry. 

‘ See here,’ be said roughly, ‘ if you or your 
poacher friend attempts to lay a finger on me I ’ll 
simply blow holes in you,’ 

He slipped his hand inside his tunic ; but my 
baud had only to come out of my jacket-pocket, 
and I was first. 

‘ Drop that instantly,’ I said, ‘ or I fire.’ 

He was a very great scoundrel, but he was no 
coward. He probably felt that I had more to 
gain from him alive than dead, u-liereas be bad 
everything to gain by killing me, and absolutely 
nothing to lose. He had been trapped into the 
house ; he was being subject to menace. The 
law would certainly hold him guiltless. 

If be tbonght these tilings they passed through 
bis brain like a Hash, for his revolver spoke 
instantly. The flash almost blinded me, and the 
bullet grazed my head. 

The next moment Yaurel liad filing round his 
arms a noose with a running knot and drawn it 
tiglifc, and so held hiiu powerless. 

I thought he would have had a fit, All the 
blood in bis body seemed to rush into his head 
and neck till he seemed like to burst, and he fairly 
foamed curses. 

‘ Gently r said Yaurel, giving him a shake. 
*Your master the devil has handed you over to 
our care, Monsieur le Colonel, to purge some of 
the evil out of you. Take my advice and don’t 
throw away any chance that is given you.’ 

Yaurel jerked him down into a chair in spite of 
liis struggles, and twisted the rest of the rope round 
and raiiiid him till he could not move a limb. 

. ‘Now,’ said Yaurel as he straightened himself 
from his task, ‘that’s what I call a neat job.’ 

!’ "■ The Colonel cursed us with every foul oath he 
Vbuld lay , his tongue to, and with all the passion 
of impotence, and we had to wait till his strength 
gave out to get a chance of speaking. 

‘N6w^ listen/ I said when lie was fairly spent, 
’"mid you' can think over it during the night. If 
you put us in the way of pi’oving the innocence 


of Gaston cles Comptes you go free, if you refuse 
we hand you over to justice for the murder of your 

accomplice, Captain Zuyler’ At that he was 

suddenly silent, and the red passion in his face 
gave way to a black pallor. ‘ We know all about 
it,’ I continued. ‘The proofs are complete, and 
the motive is patent. It is your life for Gaston’s. 
Think it out, Monsieur le Colonel. I shall see 
you in the morning,’ 

Yaurel tilted the chair hack on to its hind-legs 
and drugged it scraping and groaning along the 
hallway to a small pantry at the back of the 
house, the window of wliich was very small and 
very high up— the room where Ziiyler’s body had 
lain three days before ; and not one single word 
did the prisoner speak during this undignified 
progress. He was as silent as a sack of flour, as 
Yaurel said. His mind seemed to have struck 
ground on the fact that -we knew all about the 
murder of Captain Zuyler, and it had not yet had 
time to get afloat again. 

So the first step in our search for information 
was successfully accomplished. How far ahead the 
last one might be we could none of us foresee. We 
could only take things as they came ; and, at all 
events, it was much to have Leparcl in our hands, 
and to have brought him face to face with our 
demands and with the knowledge that his own 
personal safety lay in complying with them. ^Ye 
had dug the mine and laid the train, and our 
prisoner was tied to the powder-barrel ,* and he 
was aware of it. The opening of his mouth in the 
way we wanted it would set him free. All we 
could do was to await the result of his meditations. 

‘ Monsieur Lamout,’ Yaurel said, ‘ it would he as 
well for Colonel Lepard to return to Kennes to- 
night by the late train,’ 

‘ What on earth do you mean, Yaiuvl? ’ I gasped, 
wondering for a moment whether something had 
slipped in his brain also. 

* Don’t you see ? ’ he said, with hia eyes dancing. 
‘The folks in the village and at the station saw 
him arrive. If they don’t see him go away they 
will suppose him still here ; and if he is unreason- 
able we may have to keep him some time, in 
which case we don’t want them to think that.’ 

‘Welir 

‘Well, they must see him go away again to-night, 
and then they will be satisfied and won’t talk. 
Cue of us must go hack dressed in the Colonel’s 
coat and kept. It must he me, I think. You’re 
too slim. I’m more of his shape ; thougli, thank 
God 1 it’s not simple fat. I’ll get to the station 
just as the train is in ; and with the hood drawn 
over my head, and them all half-asleep, they’ll 
never notice. Then 111 get out at Bency as 
Prudent Yaurel, in my own cap and blouse, with 
the Colonel’s things in a j>arcel, and I ’ll get back 
here by the road by two o’clock,’ 

‘You think we may have to hold him some 

timer 

‘ Longer than we expected^ maybe, monsieur. 
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OTTK LADY OF DELTVEKAIs^GE. 


You see, lie knows as well as we do tluifc if we 
give liim up that won’t help us one bit in M. 
Gaston’s affaii' ; and lie will niake the most of 
that. I’m thinking, too, it will help us to let 
him starve for a bit. There ’s nothing takes 
down the spunk in a man like that quicker than 
an empty stomach. You’ll take a look now and 
again at that one upstairs,’ he said as he got into 
Colonel Lepard’s big coat and put tbe gold- 
braided kqd on bis head. ‘Ah 1 don’t I look 
fine ? I always thought I should make a better 
officer than most of them, and — me voild / — IL le 
Colonel Vaurel of the General Staff 1 ’ 

' He turned and twisted in front of the glass as 
pleased as a child w’ith his new suit ; and when 
he drew the hood of the coat over his head and 
tucked his beard inside the collar, it seemed 
likely enough that, in the dark, and on the 
jump, he would pass well enough for the Colonel. 

^Bien! mi revoii\ monsieur!’ he saluted me in 
the most approved style of haughty nonchalance, 
and I let him out at the front door and bolted 
it after him. 

I took a candle and went upstairs to take a 
look at Boussel, wuth Boulot padding incpiisi lively 
after me wherever I went. Then I sought out 
mademoiselle’s pink nest, where I had talked 
with her the night before ; and after lighting 
tlie fire I sat down in her own soft chaiiv and 
let my thoughts dwell lovingly on the charming 
mistress of the mansion and of my heart. 

It was jiist about two in the inonxing /when 
Yaurel’s knock sounded on the door, and I w-as 
glad to see his honest face again, fur there 'was 
something depressing in the feeling of being shut 
up in the big house wdth those other tw*o, even 
though they were both quite harmless. 

‘That’s all right,’ he said as lie dropped into a 
chair. ‘ Cohxnel Lepard returned to Paris by tlie 
last train last night, and old Monsieur Lefio at the 
station will not forget it in a hurry. Mon -dicu I 
how the Colonel did swear at liini for not keep- 
ing the train waiting a minute longer, altliougli 
the old gentleman could not possibl}- have Icnowu 
he was eoming 1 He came very nea/ to missing it, 
and jumped in when it was on the tnove, and 
then put out his head and swore at Monsieur 
Lefio till the old graybeard fairly sluiok with 
anger.’ Yaiirel laughed heartily at the recollection 
of his^ exjxloit, for M. Lefio, the ekef-de-fjare^ tvas 
lofty in his manners and somewhat overbearing 
towards his inferiors ; and Yaurel liad evidently 
greatly enjoyed getting even with him for once. 

In the morning we paid a visit to our prisoner, 
Boulot peering between our legs, and snuffling and 
growling uneasily at sight of him. He (^ei'tainly 
was a sufficiently unpleasant object. He looked 
limp and shrunken and broken down ; but a 
trace of tlie last night’s spirit rose in him as the 
door opened, and his face was set in a grim 
scowd, which showed no present sign of giving in 
to ■■■our demands.' ■ ■■■- ■■ ■^ ■.■-■■-■ ■■^^^ 


‘Are you prepared now to give us the intVjrnuv 
tion we wash, ^Monsieur Lepard ? ’ I asked. 

But not a word w'ould he say, though I could 
see, by the clench of liis jaw and the throbbing 
pulse ill bis tenqde, that he was bursting witli 
W'luth and kept it in wuth difficulty. 

‘ Ydieii you tell us all w^e want to Iviiow^, and ive 
imve had time to test the truth of it, you shall 
go free,’ I said ; ‘until then you stop here,’ 

Ho ansiver came, so ive turned the key on 
him and left liim to his thoughts. 

We ostentatiously tied Boulot with u stout cord 
to the door-handle outside, and as we ■went down 
the hall we heard him blow" a 'warning smitlie 
belo'w the door, which deepened into a snarling 
roar as he tore at the crack with his great front 
paivs, and seemed to be giving l.>ack curse for 
curse with the man inside. 

The daj's passed, however, and the prisoner re- 
mained as diinib to us as thoiigli he had never 
spoken in this wmid. Much as I detested liirn 
and the things he had done, I could not but marvel 
at, and in a certain way admire, the sti^ad fastness 
of purpose wdiicli bottled up even tliat fount of 
profanity, the letting louse of wiiich w'ould have 
given huri such immense ivlief. 

‘I thought he w'as ila.bbiei\’ said Yaurel, grcntly 
surprised at the wuy he lield out. ‘He’s a man 
after all. Pity he ’s a bad one.’ 

‘How" is it all going to cud P I asked, with no 
little disturbaiiee of mind, on the seven tli night 
of the Colonel’s imprisonment; for it looked as 
tliongh "iive might go on tliis w'ay for ever. 

‘ God kiiow"s,’ said Yaurel ; Mmtw^eVe got him, 
and wee’ll stick to him.’ 

Our other patient lueanw'liile wns mending. Ho 
W"as ■weak and w"orn with liis exposure, and lie had 
a hacking cough ; but lie seemed coming to his 
right mind, and was gaining strength every dfiy. 

Our plans, lunvever, w^ere threatened sudilenly 
by tw"o outside dangers, one of wiiich w“e had taken 
no aecoiHit of, beca-use we had not reL*koiu;d on 
Lepard’s holding out so long; liud the other 
it had lieen impossible to foresee, ln^caust^ no 
human being can forecast the eccentricities d* an 
unbalanced brain. 

One day an uimsual rap came at the front, door, 
and Yaurel, opening it, was confronted by an 
officer in the uniform of a captain of Chasseurs. 

‘ Is Monsieur le Colonel Lepard stay ing liere ? ’ 
he asked, 

‘ Ho, monsieur,’ said Yaurel, and, I could, well 
imagine the look of vacant surprise he wouhl 
put on. , ' 

, ■■ ‘ But' 'he 'has been';: herd^? ;'y 

‘Yes, monsieur. Monsieur le Colonel caiiKi one 
night about a week ago ’ ‘ • . ■ 

‘Thursday of last week?’ interjected the officer. 

‘ That -was it — exactly 1 Thtirsday of last ■week. 

I remember it w-as Thivrsday, because that was the 
day mademoiselle left.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the officer. ‘Mademoiselle left on' 
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CH AI\rB EKS^S JOUKN A L. 


Thursday “-did she ? Aud wliere lias luadeiiioiselle 


gone toT 


monsieur, with j^hidamc the 
Oiieii and Monsieur I’Abbe 


‘To Combourg, 

Buchesse de. St 
'■.Bieufoy.®. 

‘And Colonel Lepard came here after they had 
left ? ’ 

‘ The very same night, monsieur ; and they left 
by the midday taim’ 

‘And the ciolonel?’ 

‘Naturally, when he. heard mademoiselle was 
gone, he went also. He returned, I miderstood, by 
the night traiiiA 

Here Boidot and the Colonel had one of their 
little wrangles, and the hall resounded with snarls 
and yelps. 

‘ Ai%it is all that asked the Captain. 

‘My bulldog after a rat,’ said Vaurel. ‘Has 
monsieur made impiiries at the station ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; they tell me the same thing ; but I was 
hound to ask here also. I thanli: you, my friend. 
;C4ood-day . ! ■ 

' ‘ Good-day, Monsieur le Captaine, and I hope you 
will find hlonsieur le Colonel all right. He is a 
brave man ! ’ and with great enjoyment A'^aiirel 
Avatched the Captain return the way he had come. 

it was evident that the Coloiieis disappearance 
was begiimiiig to excite susj)icion at head<piarters, 
and this set ua to the discussion of further plans 
for his .safe keeping and the attainment of our end. 
Before Ave were able to arriA^e at any decision in 
the jnatter our anxieties Avere suddenly piled into 
lieaps ill another direction, when Vaurel came 
hounding into my room one morning before I 
Avns up, ill a state of great agitation, and reported 
that Ihiussel had disap])eared. 

‘ He is gone, monsieur ! ^ lie cried, 

‘Gone? Who? The Colonel?^ and I juiniied 
up and began dressing in haste. 

‘No, the other — the madman.^ 

‘But hoAf gone, Vaurel? Where to?’ 

‘I left him sleeping quietly Avhen I turned in,’ 
he said. ‘ Now his AvindoAv is open, and he is gone. 
He is off his head again, 1 expect, and has made 
for the Avoocls.’ 

‘Has he taken his clothes AAuth him?’ 

‘ I did not look. 1 saw he Avas no longer there, 
and came to, tell you at once.’ 

- We Avent' into Koussei’s room ; and a moment’s 
examination shoAved us that he had simply got 
out of bed, opened the Avindow, and scrambled 
; down in some inexplicable Avay, It Avas evident 
. that he had gone with no more clothing than his 
, nightrshirt.: , , - 

■■ ; ‘ I ’m afraid all your care is Av^asted, my friend,’ 
I, .saiA 'His brain has evidently slipped again, 
|tifit thought he AA^as getting better.’ 

^ i We must get help from the village and try 

• 'Theif all difficulties of the position suddenly 
fiasiiCd upon me. 
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‘ No ; tliat Avon’t do,’ I said. ‘ WTiat Avill they 
do if they catch him?’ 

‘ilfo/i the/I / I never thought of that.’ 

‘They think he murdered Ca]tlam Zuyler, and 
if they catch liiia they Avill hand him oA'er to 
justice. Then Ave could only set matters right by 
handing over the Colonel and tcdliiig all aa’c knoAv, 
and then good-hye to all our hopes.’ 

‘ That is so,’ replied Vauixd, scratching his liead 
helplessly. ‘I lialf-Avisli I had left him to die 
in the Av’oods. He is going to upset the Avhole 
matter, curse liim ! ’ 

We Avere greatly troiihled by this unfortunate 
matter, Avliicli trebled all uur anxieties and 
rendered almost futile the discussion of further 
plans concerning the Colonel ; for they might 
all he bluAvn to the AAuncls at a moinent’.s- 
iiotice by the capture of the madman by the 
villagers. 

Vaurel ranged the aa^oocIs all that day in search 
of liim, hilt returned in a state of hupeloss 
despondency and black anger. 

‘ If I come across him I ’ll break his neck,’ lie 
groAvled ; ‘after all the care 1 ga,A'X‘ him, to play 
us this trick.’ 

I persuaded him to go up to ]\lere Thihaud’s in 
the evening, for he avus sure to hear there if 
Boussers escape had yet hecumu knoAvn to I lie 
Adllagers. 

He returned about nine o’cloitk, and I saAV as 
soon as I opened the door to him that something 
had upset him. He A\'as in a state of pallid anger. 
He had a great sAvollen bruise on his fo.rehead, 
tlie blood from Avhieli had run doAvn over hi? 
face, and for a time he could only gasp out 
angry oaths. 

At length he explained that lloiissel had been 
seen, or his ghost, by the miller AA’hen driving 
thi'ijugh Bessanc}^ woods ; for a thing in Avliitc 
jumped out from the trees, ran in front of 
tlie horse, and screamed aud iiung its arms 
about till the poor boast nearly died of fright. 
Juliot threatened to put a bullet through him it 
he came, across him ; although, he .said, a ])riest 
and holy AA'ater Avas Avhat Avas Avanted for such a 
job. Vaurel had himself seen him. 

‘Yes, monsieur, then 1 came home, and I took 
the short cut through the wood, and hang me if 
he didn’t jump out on me Just the same Avay ! — 
Hung up his arms and gibbered and snickered, and 
then away through the dark. I got such a turn 
that I stumbled and knocked iny head against a 
tree’ — and he jiuinted to the big bruise oir his 
forehead — ‘and Avheii I found my feet he aams 
gone.’ 

I fear our fount of charity as regards Eoiissel 
"Avas pretty Avell run dry, and aa'C both devoutly 
wished he might break his neck before he knocked 
all our plans into a cocked hat bj getting 
self caught. 

' (To be eonUmted*)' 
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A 13 EN GAL I KITE. 

By B. W. K. Godwiis^ 



ORIENTAL methods differ consider- 
ably from those of this coiiiitry 
even in so small a matter as the 
making of a kite. ISTaturally, 
eiiviroiiment has a deal — in this 
case perhaps all — to do with the 
matter. An Englisli hoy flies his kite in the 
fields, with plenty of room for a long run and 
plenty of energy to he spent in the enjoyment 
of the fun. His kite is a liea^'y, well-made affair, 
with a good long tail, and with wings or tassels 
on its sides. To the lathes used in its construc- 
tion is attached stout twine, sometimes even string, 
as such a kite will take a considerable amount <.)f 
holding in a good breeze. Peiha]>s the e.x.cite- 
ment of getting the kite to ffy is the most ex.- 
hilarating feature ; but there is a great pleasure 
even to boys of a larger growth in watching the 
gyrations of a kite in the heavens, A good deal 
of science or knack, too, is necessary to ]>e a 
successful kite-flyer, aud much may be l(}n,rnt 
concerning one of the greatest forces — wind — from 
such a siiii[»le amuseiiieiit. 

However, this is digressing from my siil)jec.t. 
In the East it is all so different. As 
environment makes itself even still more felt in 
the matter of the making of a Bengali kite. We 
do not iiy our kites in the ffelds in Bengal; ii-o, 
kite-ffying must be done in a far less boisterous 
manner, from the coolest and most coimuon resort, 
the housetops. This necessitates a kite so con- 
structed tiiat practically no run. is wanted ; it is 
of course necessary that the niminuini of pers-pira- 
tion be produced. So the kite is made tailless 
and wingless, of tissue-paper and thin slips uf 
bamboo, this latter inaterial being a local growth. 
It is flown with cotton oi* thread instead of 
string, and will ascend in the faintest- breeze. 

The Bengali kite is constructed in the most 
characteristic listless Oriental fashion — merely a 
square of tissue-paper, the side of it measuring 
twelve, or at the most fifteen, inches in length, 
along one diagonal of which is gummed a very 
thin slip of bamboo, forming the length of the 
kite. From corner to corner of the width another 
slii> of bamboo is attached, hut this time bent to 
a semicircle formed imida the square. The differ- 
ence in appearance from the English kite is that 
in the latter the semicircle is formed outdde the 
square. ^ This bent slip of bamboo is attached 
to the tissue-paper in the most fragile manner ; 
it is secured merely at the comers, and only 
serves the purpose of keeping the tissue-pax>er 
extended flat and taut. .Where the taB should 
commence a small square of paper is attached, 
just about sufficient to cause one end to.be' reeog- 
iiised from the other. The cotton is how attached 


and the kite balanced so as to form a suitable 
resisting plane to the air. The whole often weighs 
less than oae ouhcg. 

In the evenings in Bengal a steady breeze blows 
inland from the bay. It is then that from the 
housetops the little European commimity in the 
smaller towns often amuse thoiiiKelves with tha 
sport of kite-flying ; and there is sport in it, as 
I shall presently show. As many as a dozen of 
these little Bengali kites anay ha seen .in the air 
at a, time, of all colours, and many of them parti- 
coloured, giving a yevy pretty elTecL The experts 
in the game would lly a tandem of, sa}", a red 
and a blue kite. Tbi ability to do this, although 
ref(uiriiig a liule skill, may be soon acquired with 
]>raeiit*e. One kite is sent up on a couple of 
hundred yards of thread, then another on about a 
luindred yards ; the tAVo threads are then knotterl 
togetiier aud thus coiiuected with a single line, 
tvliich may be run out several hundred }’ards: 
more. 

The inland breeze from the ]?uy is so suitable, 
being gentle and steady, for ffying tlie kites that 
no difficulty wliatever is experienced in cruising 
them to ascend ; they will ffy straight away from 
the hand, width is, of courst?, nef'cssaiy in so cun- 
fiimd a space as a Iioustitop. The .line .may be 
paid out quickly, and in. a few moments a con- 
ciderable altitude Is attained. It is remarkable, 
too, what a great ainouiit . of air-pressure those 
little Bengali kites will stand — on hauling them 
down, the sides of the tissue-papea* will often be 
found serrated with the wind like a siiw'-edgc. 
They will ffy c<pially well in this country when 
suita]}le ainiosp.lieric conditions 2 >reYai], as I lia\'e 
oft.eri proved. 

^\dn3n a number oi* kites >vere Hying of an 
eveniigg, of course some would get in llui way of 
other.?, and this started the spurt. By judicious 
handling of a kite its line could be joekt?-ye«l 
across the line of another, sawing the hitter 
through, releasing the kite, aiiid thus removit»g 
one oppomuit from the iield, greatly- lo the 
aiiiuseiuent of the remainder uf the kifce-lliers, 
and proportionately to tlie chagrin of its owner. 
Then evening after evening tlie discomfited cmie 
■would try with a fresh kite to pay back with 
interest the injury he had received. ■Yhis ’kobu 
led to the survival of the fittest. - , 

All cotton lines were quickly put out of the 
held, and thread was the order of the day. The- 
great succeas of one coinpatitor made us ail 
suspicious that he po&sessed some undue advan- 
tage, and at last the secret leaked out : ho 
had applied gTas3-po\ydar to his line by means 
of .some gummy substance. This was a trick he 
had probably borrowed, front the Chinese, who 
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are adepts in kite-liying as in niany otlier 
scientific amiiaements. For a -vvliile lie was 
cutting our threads right and left; and, being 
an old hand at the flying, all the fun was for 
some time on iiis side. From the time his secret 
was discovered a demand sprang up in the 
village for thread so treated, of which the dealers 
were not slow in taking advantage ; and we were 
once more on an etpality. 

The greatest success that fell to luy lot in 
the game was with a kite made with half-hlack 
and half-white tissue-paper. It was a splendid 
flier, and from its very colour, or absence of 
colour, could be distinguished a great distance off. 
After bringing down a couple of opponents, it 
became known as the ^Pirate,’ and accordingly 
received a great deal of attention from all 
coloured kites, which might aptly be described 
in such a connection as ^ flags of all nationalities.’ 

For several evenings in succession tbe ‘Pirate’ 
promptly tackled all challengers, and indeed for 
a whole week seemed invincible. But as all 
cliampions must have their day and all records 
go by the board, one evening the ‘Pirate’ was 
successfully engaged by a red kite ; and as my 


line was severed, and the good old ‘Pirate’ 
floated away in the distance, a yell of exulta^ 
tiun was raised by all the occupants of the neigh- 
bouring housetops. The ‘Pirate’ had brought 
down five of his kind; and though I made 

and flew many other black- and -Avhite Bengali 
kites, I never succeeded in building anotlier 

‘Pirate.’ 

If by these few notes I have raised any 

interest in what is certainly the good fresh-air 
fun of kite-flying, I shall be gratified. There 
are numerous forms of kites besides the ordinary 
English pattern ; in fact, many varieties of hex- 
kites may be obtained commercially in this 

country. That the latter should have been 
thought of sufficient importance to be xmteiited 
in many countries shows that kite-flying is on 
the increase as an amusement; and the art lias 
now been taken regularly into the service of 
meteorological science. Special kinds and com- 
binations of kites have been invented for the 
purpose, and are equipped with automatic record- 
ing thermometers, barometers, &c. In 1900 it v’as 
reported that a box -kite had safely returned, with 
its records, from a height of 14,000 feet. 


THE BISHOP AND THE CONSTABLE. 


m FOUR CHAPTERS. — GHAPTEXi IV, 




31 OR a few minutes the room in which 
the even ts already described had 
taken place remained empty, the 
silence broken only by the whistling 
of birds in the garden and the 
' shouts and laughter of light-hearted 
youths and maids as the boats went by on the 
river. Then Helen and Katie came hurriedly in 
again, glanced anxiously round the room and out 
of the window, and finding no sign of either 
of the unfortunate young men, gazed at each 
other in despair. Even the usually irrepressilfle 
and energetic Katie felt helpless in the face 
of the absurd, but in their eyes anything but 
laughable, eomplications in which they had so 
i'-' suddenly and unexpectedly become involved. If 
they liad simply been spectators of what had 
taken place-— if Frank and Arthur had been 
total strangers to them — ^no doubt Jewson’s arbi- 
, trary proceedings would have been a source of 
; ^ infinite amusement to them ; but, as it was, not 
V a smile illumined their pale and tearful counten- 
' ances. Utterly ignorant of legal formalities, they 
conjured up dreadful visions of .wliat might 
. " ' happen to Frank and Arthxir before tliey could 
their release, in which handcuffs, treadmills, 
'and .unsightly garments marked with the broad- 
, ^ arrow played a prominent part. 

/ ‘if./ I have to endure this , suspense much 

/ llpng^ri’' exclaimed Katie, ‘I shall go crazy — I 
know ^,1. shall* * If I were only a man I could 




do something ; but as it is I have to sit still 
and drink tea when I feel as if I could — oh ! I 
don’t know what.’ 

Helen, whose naturally sweet temper xvas 
beginning to lie soured at the thought of Arthur 
immured in a cell at the police station, eyed lier 
coldly. 

‘Things wouldn’t have been half so bad,’ she 
said, ‘if you’d only let Arthur explain every- 
thing at first.’ 

‘Wouldn’t they?’ exclaimed Katie, who xvas 
now* exasperated beyond endurance. ‘Then I’ll 
tell you xvhat I’ll do, Pil explain everything 
now. I’ll tell the Bishop everything from begin- 
ning to end. There’s nothing else to do, and 
I’ll do it’ 

Unprepared for such very decided action, Helen 
feebly attempted to expostulate ; but Katie ■waved 
her aside and energetically pulled the bell. 

‘ These people are stone-deaf,’ she exclaimed 
when no one appeared, and she rang it again more 
violently than before. 

Mary opened the door with no very amiable 
expression on her usually pleasant face. 

‘Did you ring?’ she asked sharply. 

‘I should think I did ring,’ retorted Katie. 
‘Be good enough to inform the Bishop that I 
very particularly wish to speak to him for a ; 
moment.’ 

‘ Well, you can’t speak to him,’ answered Mary 
pertly. - / . ^ 
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‘TOiat do you mean, girlP exclaimed Katie 
indignantly. <Wliere is tlie Bisliop ? I shall go 
to him myself.' 

‘ Well, if you 'll take my advice, you Ml he off 
before you get into trouble. That's what the 
missis told me to say— “Tell them to be off before 
they get into trouble.”' 

Katie iiiished crimson at the girl's impudent tone. 

‘What do you mean hy this outrageous in- 
solence ? ' she exclaimed. ^ Where is the Bishop 1 ' 

‘ He 's in the lock-up ; that 's where he is,' 
retorted Mary, 'or on the way to it.’ 

‘The Bishop in the lock-up!' cried the horror- 
stricken girls. 

‘ Yes t he 's took up on a charge of obtaiiiiiig 
money under false pretences. There was a mis- 
take about the other gentlemen. Tliey've been 
let out, and he 's took up.’ 

Overwhelmed with consternation, the girls stared 
at each other with white, s«rred faces. 

‘Oh dear, this is simply frightful 1' said Katie 
at last, 'Wliatever shall we do?' 

‘There is only one thing 'we can do now,' 
almost sobbed Helen. ‘Whatever the result may 
be, we must go to him at once and tell him the 
whole truth. Oh 1 I wash— I do -wish— *\ve 'd done, 
it at first. Come at once, Katie. Ferlmps We ean 
overtake him before he gets to the police station.’ 

‘Yes, yes,' said Katie, ‘let us go— let iis go 
at once.' 

But before they reached the door Arthur and 
Frank, once more clothed in their own costumes, 
stepped in through tlie window -with somewhat 
sheepish and embarrassed countenances, urged by 
the laudable intention of explaining everything to 
the Bishop. The girls shrank aWay from them. 

‘Go away,' cried Katie. ‘Don’t speak to us. Go 
away. You— you don't know what you 've done.' 

‘Yes, yes, go away,' exclaimed Helen ; ‘ we 
never waint to see you again.' 

‘Eh— what? wiiy, what’s the liiatter ?' asked 
Ambrose. ‘ Where ’s the Bishop ? ' 

‘We’re going. to him now,' answered Katie, 
‘and you’d better go a way at once. I— I don't 
know what he’ll say or do.' 

‘But where is he?’ cried Ambrose impatiently. 
‘Why can’t you tell us where he is?— -Here, 
you, girl— what's your name'?— Mary, where’s the 
Bishop ? ' 

‘He’s at the police station,' answered Mary 
promptly ; ‘ that 's where he is, or on the w'ay to 
it. He’s took up.' 

‘ Took up 1 ' echoed the horrified young men. 

‘Yes,’ sobbed Katk; ‘a bishop taken up on a 
charge of obtaining money under false pretences. 
It’s— it's simply dreadful.' 

Good heavens ! ' murmured Arthur, wdping 
the perspiration from his brow. ‘This is posi- 
tively tragic. You see wdiat a mess your silly 
trick has got us into, Frank.' *' 

If you d shown a little common-sense we 
imoiild never have got into a mess at. all,' an- 


swered Amljrose irritably. ‘Just one ^vord of 
explanation would have put a stop to all these 
preposterous comxdications. Why couldn’t you 
have told the Bishop the truth at once?’ 

‘ "^Yell, upon m 3 " Avoid, that is pretty cool,' 
exclaimed Arthur i ndignaiitly. ‘ man alive ! 
it Avas entirel 3 afor 3 'our sake that I didn’t explain 
things to the Bishoj).' 

‘"^Yell, as it turns out noAV it Avould haA'e been 
much better for both of us if you had done so,' 
retorted Ambrose. 

‘Of course it Avould,' said Katie emphaticallj’, 
‘because it’ll all have to come out iioav — every 
bit of it. Y'ou might have foreseen that we 
should huA^e to explain ever^ything sooner or later.' 

Arthur stared, opened his mouth and shut it 
again, and continued to gaze at them in speechless 
astonishment. 

‘Yes, it’ll come out noAv, sure enough,' continued 
Ambrose. ‘ That ass of a bol;)l>y has got dau* names 
and addresses, and he's certain to shoAV them to 
the Bisliop. Look here, Arthur, Ave’d better bolt. 
I can’t face it out.’ 

‘But Avhat about the Bishop?' exclaimed Arthur, 
finding his tongue at last. ‘ We can’t leave him 
in the clutches of that thick-headed eonstabk.' 

‘ Pooh 1 The Bishop can take care of himself. 
He’ll jiist pr«.>ve liis identity, and be back hero 
:in live minutes.’ , ■ 

But Artimr Avas no longer disposed to follow 
meekly in Ambrose’s footsteps. Like tlie pro- 
Yerl:»i,al Avorm, he ]>egan. to turn. 

‘Well, I think Ave ought . to .stop and face it 
oirt,’ he rejoined decidedly. ‘It's the straight- 
forAvard thing to do, and I’m going to do it. 
What do 3mu say, Helen?’ 

‘I certainly think you ought to do so,' replied 
Helen.' 

‘I don’t agree AAith you,' said Ambrose. ‘I 
think it AVould he much better to AA-ait until he 
cook down and begins to laugh at the Avhole 
thing. It ’.s impossible that he can. take it 
seriously wlieii he'.s had time, to think it over. 
What do you saA", Katie?' 

‘Oh, do Avliat you like,’ replied Katie despair- 
ingly. ‘That letter hasn’t been pasted, and .I’m 
perfectly sure never Avill be. What does it matter 
about an3'thing else ? ’ 

‘Pooh! It’s no use being too tragic about the 
business,’ rejoined Ambrose. ‘ Woh'^e Just got intc 
a scrape, and we 'll liave to make the best of it. 
After all, I don't mind having it out Avith the 
Bishop if JUJU tliink it better.' 

‘Well, you'll have to Avhethcr you like or not,' 
said Arthur, Avho was glancing out of the window, 
‘because he's here,' . 

Aniluose turned hurriedly tOAvards the door as 
if contemplating ffight a second time, but thought 
better of it, and Avdieeled round again to confront 
the stately figure of the Bishop, who entered 
through the windoAV, folloAved hy th.e downcast 
Jewsoii. For a anoraeiit he stood grimly e^^eing 
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the fliislied and embarrassed coimtenances of tlie 
young men and women wlio stood before Mm 
like so many naiiglity cliildi*eii about to be 
reprimanded by a justly incensed sclioolniaster. 

‘Ah!’ lie said at length, ‘yon did not expect 
to see me so soon, I presume. Now, permit me 
to say that I know eyerything, and you may 
therefore spare yoiirselyes any einljaxrassing ex- 
planations. I may add that a telegram has j'ust 
arriyed to say that the real impostor is in custody,^ 

He turned to Arthur and held out his hand. 

* Mr Dale,’ he said, ‘ I am a man of few words ; 
and when I do speak I like to speak plainly and 
to the point I have done you an injustice, and 
I %vish to acknowledge it at once. Your conduct 
thronghont this affair has been that of a chivalrous 
and honourable gentleman. I knew your poor 
father at college, and I know you very well by 
report. I am also aware,’ he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘of other circumstances oc which I am 
supposed to be ignorant. I shall l)e pleased if 
you will dine with me this evening.’ 

‘Oh, my lord I’ stammered Arthur gratefully, as 
the Bishop shook him warmly by tlie hand, and 
Helen, blushing rosily, glanced at him shyly. 

The Bishop turned to Ambrose, and produced 
the still unstamped letter from liis p(3cket, wliile 
Katie and the curate eyed him appreliensivcly. 

‘You see this letter, Ambrose?’ he asked, 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘You are aware of the nature of its contents?’ 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘i was about to post it as soon as I had 
procured a stamp. I have changed my mind,’ 

He deliberately tore it up and threw the 
fragments into the ffreplace. 

‘ Oh, my lord ! ’ exclaimed poor Katie, while 
Ambrose gazed ruefully at the torn letter. 

His lordship’s eyes, hitherto somewhat grhn and 
“Stem, began to twinkle pleasantly, and he smiled 
on both of them benignly. 

‘ I -may say that your boyish escapade has 
nothing to do with the matter,’ he said to 
Ambrose. ‘Ten minutes ago I saw an announce- 
ment in to-day’s, paper ■ which suggested it. 
iPoasibly—of course I am not sure— but possibly 
that letter on the mantei]:)iece, addressed to 
yourself, contains sotue further information. You 
had better read it, I think.’ 


Ambrose immediately pounced on the letter 
and tore it open, while the others watched him 
in breathless suspense. 

‘ Oil, this is too good ! ’ he exclaimed excitedly. 
‘I say, what do you tliiiik — eh?’ " “ 

‘What? What?’ they cliorussed. 

‘Why, Jenkins — dear old Jenliins, bless him !~~. 
is — is married.’ 

‘Married?’ 

‘Yes, married a wealthy ’wife— and — and re- 
signed, so that I’m practically the Rector of 
Westbeacli.’ 

In that supreme moment Katie forgot the 
respect due to a dignitary of tlie Cliurcdi, aud 
leaijing on a chair waved her hand in the air. 

‘Three cheers for Jenkins!’ she cried. 
‘Hurrah 1’ 

Carried away by her enthusiasm, the rest joined 
in, and then suddenly stopped and looked 
guiltily at the Bishop. But his lordship regarded 
her with a fatherly smile. 

‘Ah, yoiitli, youth I’ said he. ‘You young 
peo])le almost make me wish that I W’ei'e a boy 
again. We’d better drive back at once and all 
dine together.’ 

To this arrang^cment every one jt^yfully agreed ; 
but as tliey W'cre going out Jewsun approaclied 
the Bishoj). 

‘I hope, your lordship — if you’ll excuse me, 
your lordship — u’on’t say more about tliis little 
affair than you can help, your lordship,’ said 
he. 

The Bishop regarded him with twinkling (wes. 
‘Experimice of the world has taught me, my 
good man,’ he rejoined, ‘that we are none of 
ns infallible, not even the police. I hope this 
little adventure will teach you the same lesson. 

I shall say notliing to prt\jiidice 3*011 with your 
superiors.’ 

‘Thank you, my lord,’ said Jew’son, and drew 
back with a salute. 

A few minutes later, "with Maiy at his ellmw, 
lie stood watching the carriage bowling rapidly 
away along the vSiiulit road. 

‘All, Joel’ said ]\rary, with a mournful shako 
of the head, ‘it didn’t come off, y^oii see.’ 

‘Not this time, Mary,’ sjiid the crestfallen con- 
stable; ‘but just you wait a bit, my girl— just 
3’-ou wait a bit.’ 


XJNDEROtTRIlEnTS OE MANX EIEE. 


OPULAR as the toy kingdom of the 
Isle of Man has become as a holi- 
day resort, it remains in some 
respects nearly as much a ierra 
incognita as it was thirt}’- years ago. 

People visit it, admire its scenery, 

_ moie or less thorongh- 

b^tt' they; rarely get below the, surface of 



Manx life at any point, and never see wRereiii. 
it differs from that of the ‘continent’ — or, to em- ' 
ploy more familiar and correct phraseology, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The native almost 
invariably uses , that word in speaking of the 
mainland, as if it were alien soil, though, of 
■course, Mona’s Isle is regally the pivot of Great 
^ Britain, if it forms no part of it. . , - ■ ■ 


UjSTDEROLTBKEXXS of MAIS^X LIFE. 
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Wliat little tlie average visitor to tlie island dues 
glean of its peculiarities is often to bis disadvantage. 
As tlic iiewdledged M.P. leariis tlie rules of the 
House of Commons hy breaking them, so the 
holiday-maker becomes versed in some Manx laws 
by imwittingly iiiL'i^^^ them. If he is acconi- 
pauied by his dog, it is probable that he will be 
sumnioued because, being ignorant that the license 
ho possesses has no force in the island, he has not 
taken out a Mknx license. Much to their amajie- 
ment and disgust, visitors have been called upon 
to appear at the High BailiiFs Court to answer for 
this oifence, and have been fined a nominal sum. 
Occasionally even people settled in Douglas never 
discover that they are law-breakers in this matter 
till a zealous constable calls them to account. Then 
they are taught a lesson in geogmphy. 

Should the impecunious visitor try to evade his 
liabilities, he will find out sometliing more about 
local law ; he will discover that he can be detamed 
as security. Any person, otlier th<:tn a luitive-lxjrii 
Manxman, attempting to leave the island without 
first paying debts incurred tliere can be imprisoned 
till lie pays or comes to a satJsfactory arrange- 
ment with his creditor — a method of dealing with 
defaulters which is absolutely necessary for tlic 
X)rotectioii of the hotel and hoarding-hoiLse Jvcepers. 
Huinhers of visitors spcmd money so recklessly 
that they have nut sullicient to meet theii* bills; 
and instead of frankly ex[jlaining their position, 
they sometimes seek for a surrepthhjus means of 
escape. xVs there are no pawnshops in the island, 
their only course is fiight. Some succeed in get- 
ting clear away, and are never liearti of again ; 
others are traced and proceeded against tlirough | 
the county court ; but as a small aiiiount is not 
worth the trouble, even if the address of the debtor 
is known, it is only when the suin is large that 
the creditor comes to England and prosecutes his 
claim. Other runaways are poiinccfl u]Hm Jusi as 
they are pluming themselves on their smartness-— 
1x11011, in fact, they are on board the steamer ; 
and, humiliated and crestfallen, with humlreds of 
curious eyes turned upon them, tlu*y are lakiui into 
custody. Visitors of the ‘•bilking' thus pin- 
long their stay in the island heycmd tlie time they 
had fixed upon for departure. 

Ill the same way the Manx take care to keep 
with them other persons who would show them 
a clean pair of heels. They have the jiower of 
detaining employes and others who have not ful- 
filled their legal obligations. On receiving her 
wages, a servant in a Douglas hotel told her 
master that she "was bent on returning to Liverpool 
next day. To this the caterer replied that, as it 
was the height of the season, he must insist u])on a 
montlfs notice, according to agreement. Then the 
maid, after the maimer of certain of her kind, 
became insolent, defied her employer, and ended 
by stating that she would sail by tlie early boat 
in the morning at all costs. The hotelkeeper 
thereupon procured a detention order ; and m a 


result the woman was arrested on the steamer and 
brought ashore, where the police explained to her 
that she would either have to serve a month’s 
notice or return the money she liad received on 
the previous day. Having vindicated his autho- 
rity, however, the hotelkeeper was content to, 
ivaive his rights. ^ You can go now that I have 
taught you a lesson/ he said to the chagrined 
domestic. . ■ 

If the islanders prevent some people from 
leaving tliem, tliej' are not less firm in banishing 
others Avlio wish to stay. Minor olleiiders are 
sometimes liberated on condition that they remove 
themselves w'ith all speed to England, just as our 
rural justices, with an eye to econoniy, are prone 
to pardon begging and other venial alienees on tlie- 
prisoiiers promising to go elsewhere fortlnvlth, 
Paupers from the Hni ted Kingdom are got rid of 
in a similar manner. They may bo chargeable to 
the Manx authorities for a day or tw(.i, but they 
are quickly put on a luggage-boat and cast back, 
into England, lExpulsion is carried out so expedi- 
tiously that ill many cases tiie labour-test is not 
applied. It is found to bo more convenient and 
mure etfonoiiiu'al to dis]>cnse with that formality 
than to insist upon it. 

In the matter of taxation die toy kingdom is as 
iiuirpie as in its defeiice (k its own iiitercsl-s, Tlieiu 
is no income-tax, no .siU‘CcS: 4 o.U“du,tie.s chargeable 
, against tbe estates of detfeased |.mrsons, no highway 
or turnpike lolls. Hoads are maintained by the 
■ revenue from two sources : a small tiix upon every 
I wlieel and sliutl hoof, and a levy upon every 
i male inhalniaut, wdio must gi-vx^. a day’ls work 
i on the road or its cipiivalent in cash. The 
Manx know nothing of stamp-duties on receipils, 
checpies, ]>roinissury notes, &c., so these coiitii- 
laite nothing to the reveune. In fact, stamps are 
used {(.u* postage only, Happj" — thrice hai.qy'— 

islanders 1 

The immunity of the Manx community from the 
imposts under which we groan is, of coiir.se, only 
possible ]>ecause. they, a.s e.ssentiuUy a Iiunie-ruicd 
comimuiity, enact their own laws. ’While in im- 
poriant .fiscal and otlau’ matters the .Manx legi.s- 
laiurc keeps closely in touch with We.st minster, 
following with Bills similar to those passed hy the 
imperial ]>arUammit, it ignores many statutes and 
prumulgates others on its own initiaiii'e. Thus 
local law dilTers in many respects from that of 
Great Britain. Besides die Acts afiecting taxation, 
there are statutes relative to land and other' xiro- 
perty practically unknown in our courts. 0 |.kui 
voting still jirevails at Manx elei^ions ; but, on 
the other hand, the Hoime of Keys has extended 
the franchise to ^vomein In Aloiia’s Islcj too, an 
in some parts of America and in Australia, a 
publican can lie pimished for selling intoxicating 
lifpior to a Genown’ drunkariL By tlaii term is 
meant a man. who, having been con’vdeteil for 
drunkenness three times within the year, lias been 
inhibited from purcliasmg alcoholic beverages for 
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twelve months ; and tlie < publican is liable to a 
penalty of ten pounds for serving siicli a man, 
Tlxis is a check on habitual tipplers in the rural 
parts, of the island; bnt in the towns these men 
easily evade recognition. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that tlie working of the Act is not quite 
satisfactory. The Chief Constable has pointed out 
that there is notliing to prevent declared inebriates 
from sending for drink. 

One of the moat singular of Manx laws is 
directed against the operations of insular Isaac 
Gordons. So far back as the year 1691 the 
Tynwald passed an Act forbidding the exaction 
of more than 6 ^xer cent, interest per annmn on 
loans. It provided, further, that any bond, con- 
tract, or the like stipulating a higher rate of 
interest should be ‘utterly void, ^ and that any 
persons doing anything contrary ‘to the tenour 
or meaning’ of the statute should forfeit and 
lose treble the value of the ‘ moneys, wares, 
merchandises, or other things so lent, bargained, 
sold, or exchanged’ — a most comprehensive and 
effective enactment of the seventeenth century 
Manx legislature. If this is not a sufficient check 
on the xnaetices of the unscrupulous usurer, where 
will you find a better one? It is still in force, 
having proved so useful as a safeguard that it has 
never been repealed or even materially altered. 

The laws of the toy kingdom are no less thorough 
. in protecting the public against loss in holding paper- 
money, which is issued in one-pound notes. Before 
a bank is permitted to issue its notes a license, 
which costs twenty pounds per annuin, is required ; 
and for every issue it must deposit in the hands 
of trustees a]>poiuted by the Governor and the 
Council security to the face value, that ixaynient 
may be assured. Each note is, therefore, prac- 
tically guaranteed by the Government. Once 
notes are issued, they circulate for a number of 
years, and have ' not the short life of the crisp 
slips honoured by the Old Lady of Tlireadneedle 
Btreet. A Manx note is a thing to be picked up 
with the tongs if microbes have any terrors for 
you. It tells its own history, whidi, as in the 
case of Eiissian paper-money, can be gleaned from 
its smell. Some of the Manx, however, recently 
showed tliat they %vere either ignorant or liad 
forgotten that the local notes are safe. When 
DiunbelFs Bank suspended payment there was a 
wild rush to cash its notes similar to- that wiiich 
took place,' with more reason, ■ after the disastrous 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. The scare 
. was quite unnecessary ; and an Englishman who 
' happened to be in a rural part of the island kne^v 
. it. -Happening to have a large sum of gold In his 
’rpoasessiottjRe bought up all the notes he could get 
,^t. a. discount, and netted a handsome profit on 
the transaction. Eor once the Manx were caught 
; .mapping. ’‘.A, . , ■ . 

' ' In bygone years the people of the toy kingdom 


in the Irish Sea had their owui customs and super- 
stitions ; but these are now almost extinct, like 
their language. You may still see a straw broken 
to clinch a bargain. The fishermen, again, cherish 
all manner of strange heliefs— for instance, that 
the third boat going out of harbour is sure to lie 
unlucky ; and, as a consequence, there is no third 
boat, for, after the first and second lead the vvay, a 
nmnber follow abreast, keeping as nearly as pos- 
sible in line. The Manx, moreover, have lost little 
of their intense claunislmess, which betrays itself 
in many wiiys ; notably they are addicted to in- 
termarry ing, which is largely responsible for the 
insanity occurring in the island. 

Notwithstanding all this, the inhabitants of 
Manxland — at all events such of them as live in 
the towms— are yearly approximating more closely 
in inodes of thought and in habits to those 
‘foreigners’ whose housing and feeding in the 
summer months constitute their chief industry. 
It is mainly these peaceful invaders who have 
wrought the change, though the Englivsh who 
have taken up residence in the island have doubt- 
less been a potent factor. Of late yecirs a goodly 
number of imuiigrants have delilxu’atcly settled in 
Manxland, permanently to eiijoy its scenery and 
its bracing, ozone-laden air. I say ‘deliberately,’ 
because people have been known to pitch tlieir 
tents in the island more by chance than of set 
purpose. A rough passage — that aud nothing 
more — has led to their abandoning England for 
ever. They have left Liverpool or Fleetwood 
or Belfast w-ith the intention of merely 
the Isle of Man a visit ; but they have suffered 
so horribly from mrcl de mer on the voyage that 
they have been more dead than alive on reaching 
Douglas, and have there and then registered 
a vow never to return. A fe^v of such faint- 
hearted folk are still in Manxland, and there 
they will remain to the end of the chapter. 
There is another reason wdiy the appa,rently super- 
ffuous qualification ‘deliberately’ is necessary. It 
is that the island has been, and occasionally is 
still, used as a place of exile. Some years ago 
the ‘remittance man’ was as well knowui, under 
another name, in Douglas as he is in the colonies. 
A number of unruly, spendtbrift sons were in 
the town, each forbidden to set foot in England 
on pain of having his allo\vauce cut off. But, 
of course, the iiivohmtary English residents are 
greatly outnumbered l)y those who live in the 
little kingdom from considerations of health. 

As the more desirable class of inhabitants 
increases and the island is brought more and 
more into touch with this country, other changes 
will inevitably take place in Manx life. The 
changes will be slow and gradual, for conserva- 
tism is one , of the leading traits of the native 
character ; but come they must in the natural 
order of things. 
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THE AIOHTII: SCIENCE xAND ARTS. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION, 

■ HE paper recently read before tlie 
Royal Geograpliical Society by 
Borcligrevink, on ‘Tlie Result of 
Sir George Hewnes’s Antarctic Ex- 
pedition/ was full of interest to an 
audience wliicli was in full sym- 
pathy with the lecturer. The ship Southern Cros.s^ 
which carried the expedition southwards, first 
struck the ice-pack on 30th Deccinl>er 1.898, and 
on 1st March the Union-jack was formally hoisted 
on Victoria Land. The vessel then returnetl to 
New Zealand, leaving ten adventurous spirits 
behind— the first human beings who had ever 
attempted to winter on Antarctic land, Slany 
valuable observations and (ndlections wt*re made 
at constant risk to life and limb, both men and 
dogs suffering severely from frost-l>ite. The 
scenery is of the most awful and impressive 
character, the cliffs rising in many phu.'es to 
thousands of feet in height. Heavy giiles were 
coimuoii. There are no bears, foxes, miisk-oxtm, 
or reindeer, such as are met wdth in Arctic 
regions; and for this reason the footi-slure.s had 
to he quadrupled. Numerous sledge»jourm‘ys wm'c 
made, and in one of these the farthest point 
south ever reached hy man wa,s achieved. Mr 
Bordigrevink strongly advises the employment of 
plenty of dogs in similar expeditions, not only on 
account of their practical use, hut also because 
they are such companional-de beasts, and Indp 
men to forget the engrossing troiildes of tlm 
moment, 

A REMEDY FOR BEAR GAS.. 

Wlien the price of coal goes up it is only 
natural that the price of illuminaliug gas whicli 
is made from it should rise in syinikath}" with it ; 
and although Ave cannot expect the gas comi.>anie.s 
to work at a loss, there is evidence that some 
of them at least are not too generous to tluur 
customers. No one has yet solved the prohleni 
why London gas on one side of the Tliames 
should be sold at about 25 per cent, more than 
gas of a similar quality on the other side of tht.i 
river. As a corrective to serious comx>hurits con- 
stantly being raised against the x^resent state of 
things, Professor Silvaiius Thomx>son has recently 
j>roposed a drastic remedy. He points out that 
a non-illimiinating gas, giving a blue flame like 
a spirit-lamp, can be manufactured at about half 
the cost of ordinary household gas. This gas is 
equally efficient for heating and cooking purposes, 
and can he used for driving gas-engines ; more 
than this, it AYill render the Welsbacdi manUe 
incandescent, and am be made luminous for 
ordimiry gas-jets by the addition of albo-carbom 


Professor Thompson recommend.s those interested 
in London industrial eiiteijirises to start fac.torie.s 
for the manufacture of this non-luminons gas, 
and say.s that there could not be any effective 
opposition from the existing companies, as their 
monopoly only extends to the sup^ily of illumi- 
nating gas. 

ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 

Among the many Avho have sought to solve 
the prolfiem of producing artificial diamonds the 
name of M. Moissan stands out prominently ; and 
although the gems he ju’oduces are barely one- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter, they are -veritable 
crystals of carlion. The method he adopts is to 
saturate molten iron Avith eaibon, and then to 
suddenly cool the jnettil, with the n^sult ilial it 
forms nodules Avith a jacket of chilled iron, the 
contents being subjected by the strain to enor- 
mous pressure. The metal ivS then sloAvly dis- 
s(.>iA'e,d uAvay by chemical means, and the tiny 
crystals of carbon — diamonds— remain. In a note 
recently brought before the Royal Bi»i‘icty of 
Edinburgh hy Dr It. Bydney i\Iai'.sden, the writer 
calls attention to tint fact that lie read a pa]>er 
hei’uro that society ten years ago descrildng a 
similar xmoeess for jiroducing diamonds, and he 
naturally complains that in the wide xuiblication 
given to M. experiments his oahi claims 

to priority are ignored, 

PETROLEUM FOR LOCO.AIOTIA’ES. 

The great rise in the of coal will haA^e 

the effect of calling att43ntion once more to the 
use of liquid fuel for steam-raising, and all infor- 
mation as to A\‘hat is being done in this direction 
Ijcoomes a matter of pressing interest. On many 
of the Russian lines of railway pelvoleuin pro- 
ducts are being used Avitli good ivsult.s. The first 
consideration is that the combust io.n of the 
najditha cmxdoyed shi.)uld take xdace Avithoiit any 
appreciable residue ; the compound should be of 
a greenish colour, Avith a boiling-ixnnt not beknv 
140 degrees centigrade. Cisterns containing the 
najfiitha are. ]'»laeed at certain stations on the 
lines, and the locomotives store nnder the water- 
lank of the lender Avhat is required for a run. 
Metallic fillers are placed in the cisterns and 
reservoirs to Iceep out sand and foreign sub- 
stances. 

THE CUGlvOO AND ITS EGO. 

It is a matter of common knowdedge that the 
cuckoo dex^^*'^^^^ 

AA'hicli it selects to play the role of foster-mother ; 
but hitherto it. has been a moot question, how the 
cuckoo conveys the egg to the nest. It has been 
generally sujjposed that the bird carries it in its 
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bealvj and seveml observers have stated that they 
have seen tlic egg so carried. In tlie J uiie 
number of tlie Zoologist^ Mr A. H. Moildejolin 
states bow be Avas fortunate enough to he a wit- 
ness of the entire transactioiij and be is of opinion 
that the throat of the bird carries the egg. He 
states that the cuckoo which formed the subject 
of his ol>servation Avas constantly opening ber 
month during a preliminary encounter Avitli the 
robins Avhose nest she assailed. He is certain 
that the egg could not have been laid in tlie 
ordinary Avay in the nest, and that the throat 
of the cuckoo presented a slightly distended ap- 
pearance, Arhicli might Avell haA^e been due to 
the presence of the egg. 


ARMOURED TRAGTIO:Nr-TRAI>7. 


Tlie great change wdiicli lias been effecteduluring 
late years in the methods of Avarfare could not 
be better illnstvated than by the recent success- 
ful trials of an armoured traction-train — that is 
to’ say, a train of bullet-proof trucks carrying 
howntxers and field-pieces dravm by a similarly 
protected traction-engine. Among the many nsefiil 
lessons taught by tlie Avar iu the Transvaal is the 
necessity for mobility, not only in the case of 
troops, but of heaAT- gims ; and the armoured 
tmiii is intended to take the place of those huge 
but umvieldy and sIoa? teams of bullocks Avliich 
enabled the Boers to so readily nioA’-e their big 
guns from, place to place. The British armoured 
train has been constructed hj Messrs FoAAder & Co., 
of Leeds, to the recpirements of the War Depart- 
ment. It consists of a special road-loconiotwe 
Avith three trucks, the engine being of seA^eiity- 
fiA^'c brake-liorse-power. Tlie armour on both 
engine and trucks consists of half-inch nickel- 
steel plates manufactured by the seci'et process of 
Messrs Cammell, of Sheffield, which has a],ready 
been noted in these columns. It is considered 
■ by experts that this armoured train, AvIiich is 
capable of opeuitiiig quite indeiJeiideiitly of a 
railroad, is a very great advance in military 
science.’ It is destined for South Africa; but 
lirobably by the' time it arriA^es at the front 
the need for its employment will happily have 
. ceased. 


SPIRIT POE LIGHT LOCOMOTH^-ES. 


, Hoav that horseless vehicles are becoming com- 
paratively common in our thoroughfares— although 
we are still ■ far. helnnd our French neighbours 
in recognising their undoubted advantages--it is 
Awy ‘ necessary to call attention to the dangers 
-'arising from the careless handling of the more 
Volatile descrij>tioiis of petroleum employed in 
tlw engines The vapour given oH by these 
liquids is of such an intiammable nature tlxat it 
pfe’ tp pour it from one vessel to another 
.hi light or , within several yards of a 

lure. ' For the same reason the containing vessels 
must be thoroughly sound and properly closed, 


so as to prcA^ent any chance of leakage. In vieAv 
of the damages AAdiicli may arise from ignorance 
concerning the nature of these volatile liquids, 
the Home Secretary has recently issued certain 
regulations, dated April 26, IDOO, made by the 
Secretary of State under section 5 of the Loco- 
mot wes on Highways Act, 1896. 


THE ECLIPSE SHADOW-BAlSrDS. 


The occurrence of a solar eclipse has once more 
called attention to that strange appearance Avliich 
is knovTi as ‘ the shadow-bands.’ These are ripple- 
like bands Avhich are seen to chase one another 
across the surface of the earth a fcAV minutes before 
and just after totality. The appearance has alvnys 
aroused much interest ; but no definite explanation 
of the phenomenon has as yet been formulated. 
One of the best theories Avliich Ave have noted is 
that of a correspondent of the Beientific American^ 
Avho paid special attention to this question Avhen 
observiug the recent eclipse, and Avas able to watch 
the shadoAV-bands as they traversed a broad level 
path of white sand. He says that the bands-— 
or ‘ shadoAAHines,’ as he prefers to call them— are 
similar to the shadows Avlutdi Avould appear on 
the boljtom of a shallow pool of Avater Avlien the 
Avind ruffied its surface. They AAmre six or eight 
inches apart ; and ho attributes their appearance 
to the iLTSsage of the moon’s sliadoAv causing an 
undulating motion in the atmosphere close to the 
earth’s surface— that is, Ho the undulations of a 
stratum of heated air passing directly over our 
heads.’ He further notes that the cold at tlje time 
was distinctly perceptible, and that his party had 
to resort to Avraps. 


ATMOSPHERIC RESISTAiSTCE TO LOCOMOTION. 


It Avas long ago computefl that the greatest 
hindrance to the progress of a railwa}^ train at 
all velocities exceeding forty miles an hemr Avas 
the resistance of the atmosphere, and yet nothing 
has been done to minimise this loss of s[>eed. 
There Avas a rumour smne years ago of locomotive 
engines being built in France Avith pointed ends; 
but AA"e haA^e heard nothing of them since. Ex- 
periments are, however, now in progress on tlie 
Baltimore and Ohio Bailway Avith a slieathed train 
— that is to say, a train built so that all pro- 
jections Avhich serv'e to hold the air are remoA^ed^ - 
the ends of the cars covered, and the Avhole train 
representing oue sinuous body Avitli smooth sides. 
Very remarkable results have been attained with 
this train, Avhieh cleaA^es its Avay through the re- ,• 
sisting air much as a fish rushes rapidly through 
the AA’-ater, 

■ Another improA^ement is indicated on the 
neAv Central (electric) Bailway, which bores 
its way eighty feet below the principal streets. 
The line dips between each of the stations, so 
that the train starts more easily from one station 
and can pull up more easily at the nexi' , , 
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This arrangement is said to give a considerable 
economv of electric current. 

DUST. 

Wliat is called 'dust’ in London is really 
domestic refuse of all kinds, and lias long been 
a source of diaicnlty and anxiety to the local 
authorities. Time wfis uEen it was eagerly souglit 
after by tlie farmers of tlie liome counties, who 
were willing to pay for it and remove it at 
their omi cost. But tlie land I'jecanie so surfeited 
with it that it could only be removed at the 
cost of the local authorities, and too often it 
was deposited on vacant land in the Metropolis, 
which in process of time became Sdigilde building 
sites.’ Thus, the 'dust’ of one generation became 
the grave of another ; for of course fevers became 
common in these dustdnfected localities, and a 
pestilence would soon have arisen if the practi(‘e 
had been continued. By-aiuhby the Dust De- 
structor came to the aid of tluj sanitary ri>fonntu\ 
although its adoption was ])y no iw^aiis so ra[Ufl 
as might have been expected. Peoph* objected to 
the smoke, and esiiecially to the fumes; and 
destructors situated on the edge of one pa,risli 
were charged -with polluting the. a.tmoHphere of 
adjoining parishes. Dust destrucDon is really 
cremation, and it has Ik'Cu reservi-d for ilte 
East End parish of Shoreditch to prena^ liiat 
destruction and construction may go forward 
together, the one being the outcome of tin? cuhtu*. 
In this parish, where upwards of twenty-six 
thousand tons of refuse have to be consumed in 
a year, the heat produced liy the crematory 
process is used to generate steam in boilers 
attached to the destructor, and this steam is used 
to drive the electric light and pow'-er machinery. 
It is also used for clothes- washing purposes, in 
the puhlic baths and wash-houses, and exhaust- 
steam is also supplied to the baths and free 
library, which are entirely heated from the, steam 
raised by the refuse destructor. The avorngii; cost 
of burning the refuse during the sc?coii<l ycair of 
working, including wages, was prat'tjf.jally two 
shillings and seveaipence per ton, ami the atiiount' 
of electric energy absorbed in dealing with the 
refuse, including electric fans, lifts, trucks, and 
lighting, was 4*98 Board of Tmde units per ton 
per annum. The total amount of energy sold bv 
meter to consumers was 1,031,348 Board‘ of Trade 
units, including 131,140 units supplied to the 
destructor itself ; and the coal consumed amounted 
to 1344 tons, of the value of one thousand three 
hundred and eight pounds. The item of cost per 
ton for interest and redemption of land and plant 
IS worked out at practically one shilling per 
ton. The clinker residue, which amounts to 32 
per cent, is suitable for making mortar-concrete, 
and, when ground and mixed wdth Portland 
cement, makes excellent paying slabs, xiltogether, 
this Ls a very interesting and instructive experi- 
ment^ and it has been reserved for om of the 


poorest parishes in London to set an example of 
thrift to its richer and more i>owerful neigidiouns 
throughout the Metropolis, and in fact through- 
out the kingdom. 

PHOXOGRAPHIC RECORDS. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Edison 
startled the world -with Iiis wonderful talking- 
lUiiL'liiiie, the phonogra|.>li ; and great were the 
niiticip>ations aroused as to its future possibOJties. 
We. were to have preserved to us for all time the 
dulcet notes of our juildic singers, and the speeches 
of our great men wn?re to remain v;ith ns long 
after they were themselves gone down into 
silence. Po.ssibiy some day the instruriieut may 
be so improved tliat it will give ns something 
more than caricatures of the sounds it has 
registered on its waxen cylinder, but at present 
it remains little more than a splendid scientific 
toy. The Yienna Academy of Science evidently 
views the matter in a far more, optimistic spirit, 
and is forming a collection of ]>honograplik5 
records for the benelit of posterity. Speech, 
both cultured and plebeian, is to be preserved 
in this -way, and the amices tu" singers and the 
playing of dil’lereut musical iustrumentB are ako 
to ha re(‘ordiMh We fear tlial: under the prescuit 
conditions posterity will get ]>uf a bliirri-Mi out- 
line of the sounds udiich commended ihciuselvcH 
to llicir forefathers. 

. . MEMORIALS . OF . :UOl^boiS'.: ,■ ; ■ 

At a meeting of the Chnuaittee for the Survey 
of the Memorials of Greater I.oiidmi, the valna.ble 
wa3rk of whieli is recognised by the London 
County C’ouncil, an account of the progress nuide 
ill collecting drawing.^, &c., deseriptive of tlio 
i^letropulitan area ns it used to ha w’us given. 
Three volumes, deseriptive of as mtiny outlying 
j ])arishes, are in progress of publication, and they 
I coutniri a ^'a.st amount of interesting liisiorical 
; ndVrences. On behalf of the eonimitlee a state- 
I loent was read as to the terrible destrindvioii wliid 
i had been wrought in tlie .i^ldua^pfditan area within 
I the last few years in order to make room for 
iuodc.ru huildings and new slrect.s. A great deal 
of that dost ruction ivas of course iu3ecssary ; but 
there have heen many inst,anees in wliicdi beauti-^^ 
fully dc^sigued buildings have been removed which 
miglit have lieen spared had their vnitie beeh; 
appreciated. It is one of the objeeta of this 
committee to prevent sueli wanton destniction in 
the future. ' 

..■v;'; Ab;: Debrge ■ ^'Stepbensmr;’ 

who styled him, during his lifetime, 'the Ihther' 
of Hallways,’ it has lately been aaserted that he 
had tacitly pennitfeed an injustice to the memory 
of William dames, a great, if imfortimate, railway 
projecdor and pioneer, ^ . ' Y 

' " William laineA''Wd 
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Warwicksliire, in 1771, became a successful solici- 
tor wortli one hundred and fifty tliousand pounds ; 
and lie one time earned ten thousand pounds 
a year by his practice. Having i^rojected and sur- 
veyed over a dozen railways, including the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Eailway, principally at his 
own expense, his affairs fell into confusion ; and 
he died at Bodmin, in 18:17, lea^dng a family 
unprovided for. Lately- it was proposed to erect 
a monument to the memory of llv James, of 
whom Eobert Stephenson — more generous than 
liis father — wrote to Mr James’s eldest son in 1844 : 
‘I helie-ve your late father was the original pro- 
jector of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway.’ 
Tlie subject is fully dealt with in the Eaihvay 
Magazine for July and October 1899, and for May 
1900. It is there stated that when George 
Stephenson was a kd of eighteen, beginning his 
education, James was already laying out plans for 
railroads. In 1821 James paid a visit to Killing- 
worth, and saw Stephenson’s steam locomotive 
engine, the possibilities of which so impressed him 
that he entered into a kind of partnership with 
Stephenson in 1815 and 1816 ; Janies on his part 
promised to give his assistance in using Stephenson’s 
locomotives in all districts where he had infiuence. 
Although the route surveyed by James was not 
that adopted for the Mancliester aud Liverpool 
Eaihvay, which was taken up and completed by 
George Stephenson, there seems no reason to 
doubt he earned and deserved the title of ‘ Father 
of Eailways’ in this country. 

A grandson of William James-— Mr IT. B. James, 
69 Yictoria Street, S.W. — is well known in the 
railway and engineering world as a contractor and 
engineer, and has had a varied and successful 
career. He was responsible for the construction 
of the' sea-defences at Cleethoipe and the marine 
works at Hythe, and other iinpcn^ant under- 
takings. 

A GREAT ELECTRIC CRANE. 

A crane, said to be the most powerful in the 
world operated by electricity, with a maximum 
lifting-power of one hundred and fifty tons, has 
recently been built by the engineers of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company, Ya., and is 
used in the construction of warships at that 
port. The crane is composed of a steel frame- 
work forming a tower carried on pile foundations. 
The revolving portion of the crane carries all the 
motors and machinery required for the various 
movements, as well as weights required to balance 
the tilting tendency of the jib. The circular 
movement is effected by two pinion wheels, which 
engage with a rack fixed to the framework, Tliese 
pnion wheels are driven by separate electric 
motors, each capable of developing, twenty liorse- 
poweir* .One revolution of the crane describes the 
circutnference of a circle two hundred and seven 
feet in' diameter ; hut when the jib of the crane 
is at its highest point a circle of eighty-eight 


feet in diameter is covered, thus permitting the 
crane to lift weights lying within these dimen- 
sions. The maximum weight of one hundred and 
fifty tons can only be handled within a circle 
whose maximum and minimum diameters are one 
hundred rand forty-seven feet and eighty-eight: 
feet respective.ly ; hut weights of seventy tons 
and under may be handled throughout tlie entire 
range of the crane’s operation. 

MELTING IRON. 

At the Edison Laboratory, New York, recently, 
an interesting experiment, in which a piece of 
iron was melted in five seconds, was successfully 
performed by a German, Louis Drefus, the agent 
of Goldschmidt’s Cliemische Thermo Industrie of 
Essen. By the method demonstrated by Herr 
Drefus great heat is obtained in an incredibly 
short time by the combustion of a chemical 
compound, the censtituents of which are not 
disclosed by the inventor. A small quantity of 
the chemical compound was placed in a crucible 
and covered with a little powdered alumiiiiuni ; a 
piece of metal about half-an-iiich thick and six 
inches hmg was thrust into the crucible ; and 
when the compound was ignited the mixture 
blazed up furiously, and in five seconds the metal 
was medted. is estimated that the heat 

developed in the process was throe ilioupnnd 
degrees centigrade — a temperature hitherto un- 
attainable. The process is expected to be of great 
value, and a tube company is endeavouring to 
secure the right to use it for welding together 
the ends of tubes. 

TWO LITTLE BOOKS. 

Two little book.s are mine to read — 

Two wondrous volumes wise; 

Two books alone are all I need 
To read with loving eyes. 

So beauteous are they to behohl, 

And imadorned by ait ; 

Sweet Nature fringed tbeir lids with gold, 

The title-page—a heart. 

Two little hooks are mine to read ; 

But two books make me wise. 

Two books alone are all I need : 

My dearest loved one’s eye-s. 

C. Inniss Bowkn. 
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THE M O O R I S H T R E A S U R E. 

By Captaiu Cp::(Hl North* 


CHAPTER L 


■ AST XJshant, and across tliafc nnicli- 
nialigiied bay, ‘ Tlie Bay o’ Biscuits’ 
of Tommy Atkins; past Finis- 
tcrre and the Berlins Islands, sunny 
little chips oif the Portuguese coast ; 
past St Yincent and Trafalgar, the 
capes of glorious inemories ; and then, whei’o the 
great Atlantic rollers, their long eastward joiirney 
over, fling themselves, impetuo^^^^^ \voers, mi the 
gently-heaving bosom of the Aleiliterranean Sea, 
to lose their might and die in the soft smotiicr of 
her blue caress — at this trysting-place of t\\’o seas, 
the great Eock of Gibraltar salutes you with its 
signal-gun. 

Ever awake and watching, yet peaceful with the 
calm of conscious strength, the great fortress rests 
on the waters like some fabled monster of the deep 
taking a sun-bath, liis head thrust far out into 
the lapping weaves, his tail gently tickling the 
shores of the Straits he guards so well. Seaward, 
its frowning cliffs rise perpendicularly hundrc<ls 
of feet above the tireless water, whose consttint 
action, gentle though -it be, has in the course of 
ages honeycombed the rock with many t?averns 
where wind and water meet, filling them with a 
treacherous, swirling , flood, a criss-cross of many 
currents not rashly to be adventured. Yet there, 
are days in the hot suuimer seavson, when the 
ocean pulse beats like that of a dying nirin, that 
a boat manned with cool’ heads and strong arms 
may pusli a little, a very little, %vay into tliese 
dark places,- and. gaze on the jagged rocks that 
thrust U23 through . the w’ater on. every aide ; but 
these days are .seld.om, and even when tliey do 
occur there is . little, to tempt men to the risk. 

Y tiird places, oi. a truth,* are some, of the w’ater- 
ca\es, winding far into the bowels of the . rock-— * 
how.Tar.no man,. can say, only the . little rock- 
pigeons that live and nest in tlieir cracks and 
crannies can tell. . ■ , y 

Higii above these great holes of Nature’s nmkfng, 
No. 144.— Yon, III. lAU Biffhts 


the rock is scarreii almost to its summit with 
others made by man. Neatly cut are they, and 
far more deadly in their own way than the watery 
ones below them, for in each sleep?] a grim and 
monstrous gun, and tlie stack of shot and shell 
btdiiud waiits but a word to be hurled screaming 
and hissing into BpacB or Spain, aecording to the 
exigencies of. the' oceasion.' 

A strong place indeed is Gibraltar, , known 
throughout both services as <Gib,’ aiid one of 
the best-tem}>ercd links in the steel . chain with 
which tli(5 Great Queen strings her many jewels 
together. But, apart from this important duty, 
there are other good reasons for its being ; for 
to ^Gib’ come our siickling warriors to learn 
how to keep awake on.’ guard, and how. to iiiuke 
the best of the doubtful pleasures of. ‘bully beef’ 
dinners, wAshod down , with, distilled, sea- water. 
Hero, also, the hot summer sun and busy mos- 
quito, not to, mention the scarcity of the ‘genial 
cook or nursemaid, give him a foretaste of .wdiat 
he may expect wlien the great Iroop.-ship swallows 
him, to disgorge him again to serve at Aden 
or Omdurmau and other unholy places of the 
same kidney. 

Gibraltar also provides a pleasant and lucrative 
poBt for some gallant old General nearing his end 
— and p{3rhaps Y^estminster Abbey; ‘His Excel- 
lency tbe Governor,’ Ills duties are not very 
onerous ; he has a Genex'al of lower rank to look 
after the troops, and beyond these there k little 
to govern. Hence he has leisure, lor other things, 
one of the chief of which is to atteiid to the , due 
and' fltting entertainment of the numerous 'distin- 
guished travellers who in the cool weather honour 
the Bock with the. presence of their flue yachts and, 
generally, speaking, polity persons. These birds 
of passage consume most of their entertainer’s 
money as well as his time; and not a few* Gover- 
iiora leave the Bock poorer men than when they 
took up the appointment , There is one task, liow- 
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ever, thafc every Governor imposes on himself with 
mnch satisfaction — to wit, to discover some iinanned 
spot in his command where by dint of much 
scheming he can prevail upon the authorities at 
home to allow him to make more holes, filled 
with bigger guns than anything accomplished by 
his xn’edeccssors. This successfully carried out, 
and the battery duly christened with his own 
honoured name, he feels that he has done his 
duty ; and when he sails away home into that 
obscurity which often overwhelms old soldiers 
when no longer on the active list — this is one of 
their greatest trials — he feels that the memory 
of his reign will be perpetuated, with the help 
of the battery, in at least one corner of the 
earth as long perhaps as the old Bock itself 
stands. 

Such is Gibraltar. It had another name once, 
and other masters ; but the lion lairs there now, 
and means to stay, yelp the jackals ever so 
loudly. 

An old and weather-stained man, a Moor, lay 
on the edge of the rough track that, at the time 
of this story, did duty as a road through the 
many miles of cork-woods that stretched between 
the Spanish town of San Eoquc and the con- 
glomeration of wretched shanties and ill -built 
barracks forming the lines that cut Gibraltar off 
from the mainland, called Linea. The man wms 
motionless, liis old brown burnous wrapped 
tightly round his skinny frame ; and an inquisi- 
tive hoopoe, hopping about in the branches near 
by, ventured quite close in its curiosity to see 
what made this biped lie so still, so remarkably 
still. 

Captain Tom Wooly, of the Eoyal Slapshire 
Eifles, known by his friends, and everybody else 
for that matter, as ‘The Sheep,' employed as 
aide-de-camp to His Excellency the Governor of 
Gibraltar, came lolloping along the. path with 
' loose seat and slack rein, and nearly came a 
cropper as his pony shied violently at*^ the bare 
feet and brown legs that so suddenly obtruded 
themselves on its sight. Barelegged individuals 
lying about busily engaged in doing nothing are 
no novel sight in sunny, lazy Spain, the land of 
M(tnana. (to-morrow). But there was something 
in this man's attitude and appearance — or was 
it some instinct of the soldier, perhaps ?----that 
prompted the aide-de-camp, after he had recovered 
his seat, to rein in his pony and take a closer 
look at the man than otherwise he would have 
.done.,.,.,.. 

Ancient and dirty Moors are not inviting 

A.p.G long to find out what was amiss with this 
The old fellow was dead, or next door to 
it.. Thank God, the British lighting-man, be he 
■oiBce’r. or private, does not take long when an 
^mergenby arises to make up his mind what to do 
' and how to do it 1 That is his birthright, and one 


of the secrets of his success. Consequently 
Wooly -was off his pony Avitliout an instant's 
hesitation, and promptly at work unpleasant 
though the task 'was— attempting to revive the 
lamp of life so nearly burnt out in the disreput- 
able bundle of old rags beside liim. Presently bis 
efforts vvere successful j ^Yith many a gasp and 
gnmt the patient opened his eyes at last, fixing 
them in amazement on his rescuer, and spoke in 
feeble accents in Spanish, wliicli soft and melo- 
dious tongue was familiar to the A.D.G. Pie Inul 
studied it long before coming to Gibraltar; and 
it was owing to this accomplishment he had 
obtained bis present po^^t. 

‘ All, sehor, you are kind 1 Aiiotlier taste of 
the blessed spirit, I pray you. A tliousaiul thanks, 
senor ! I live again, tliougli but for a brief space, 

I fear ; too brief, alas ! for the fulfilment of my 
purpose. Ah me! I must leave my task undone. 
What task, and who am I ? you ask. Sehor, I 
would gladly tell you did it rest with me alone ; 
but, as it is, my lips are sealed. It must suffice 
you that I am the last of his race, the last of a 
once great— ay, noble — family; the last taker of a 
great oatli, the last holder of a mighty secret. 
More brandy, sefior. Ah 1 you are a good man, 
tlioiigh I love not your race. Tell me, I |)ray 
you, what is your Excellency ?' 

‘Me ? Oh, I am an officer in the service of the 
Queen of England/ answered Wooly, falling quite 
unconsciously into the old man's rather intlated 
maimer of speech ; ‘ one who rides swiftly with 
the messages of His Excellency the noble Gover- 
nor o.f the big Eock yonder beyond the Spanisli 
lines; a man with heawy duties and re.spoiid- 
bilities’ (‘Winding the clocks and checking the 
cellar-book chiefly/ he added to himself), ‘ and one 
whose time is precious. But I will help you on 
your way if it lies with nnine, as it doubt- 
less does. We must not tarry long. Already 
the sun is sinking to the hills behind Algcf^iras ; 
and when the sun goes so does the evening gini, 
and then, as perhaps you know, all must be 
within the fortress gates or stay the night out- 
side.'. 

‘No, sehor, niy strength is spent/ said the old 
man. ‘It may not be, though my way did 
indeed lie with yours, even to your very door, 
for my desire was to seek speech with His Excel- 
lency, wdiose man of confidence you are. To this 
end have I journeyed many weary leagues iji 
hunger and affliction, in order that I might fulfil 
the obligations laid upon me by my oath ; but I 
have failed, even as the others of my race have 
failed. The Bates fight against us ever j and now 
my last long sleep overkikes me, even before I 
reach my goal. Stay with me to the end, sehor, 

I beseech you ; I shall not keep you, long. Feel 
round my neck, senor,' he continued in fast-fail- 
ing .accents;, ‘you will find a string, and tied to 
it a little bag of skin. In that is a single, coin ; , 
its value is immense to me, but to you nohe 
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beyond that of which it is coniposetL Its secret 
must die witli me, and ^Yhilo I live it must renuiiii 
ill my breast ; but when I am dead take it, I 
you, senor, and keep it in remembrance of the 
sfcmnger you tried to save, and who blesses you 
with\is last breath.^ ...... 

‘Courage, my friend, courage/ cried Wooly. 
‘You are'’ not going to die just yet if I can iielp 
it. I will ride on and get and have you 

carried in to Linea. Once there, you will recover 
your strength with food and rest, and I shall intio- 
diice you yet into the jpresence of the man you 

seek— my cdiief/ 

He spoke to heedless ears, for, muttering 
some words in a tongue unknown to his listener, 
tlie old Moor shivered slightly, gave a choking 
gasp or two, turned over on his side, and lay 
still ; and this time there was no mistake. 
Even the hoopoe was satisfied, and flitted <piieily 
away. 

The AD.C. rose from his knees with a troubled 
look, not on account of the presence of death — 
that, I am afraid, made little diflerence to him ; 
he was too familiar with it in its dusky form to be 
concerned about that. He had once been A.D.O, 
to a great General in a great war— at least the 
General said it was great, and he ought to have 
known-— and he hud seen piles of slain black men, 
although he had not actually been at the kiliiug. 
But this had not been his fault. He liad l.xam the 
junior of a huge staff, and as sucii his duties had 
been in the camp, seeing to the proper icing of his 
victorious GeiieraFs champagne*, rather than on tlie 
held of battle itself. Still, he used to ride out the 
following day and draw pictures for tiie ptipers at 
home, which was the next best thing to the killing, 
if you couldn’t be at that ; and he captured as 
jiuiuy orders and medals as the best of them. 
What more does a man -want 1 

No. Wooly was only concerned at the lateness 
of the hour. He was in doubt as to the course he j 
should follow. Had ho time, he asked himself, to j 
ride round by the mifa (inn), send somebmly fr<*m 
there for the body, and yet reach the Rock before 
gunfire 5 or should he just cut across etmntiy and 
make sure of saving the gale, and let the next i 
comer, who would probably be a Spaniard, he 
burdened with the thing that lay there? lie 
hastily consulted his watch, made a 'mental ealcii- 
lation of times and miles, and decided, as his 
better nature prompted, for the and possible 
loss of dinner and bed at ‘ Gib/ 

As he stooped to pull the hood of the bur- 
nous over the poor pinched face, the string round 
the man’s neck caught his eye. Remembering the 
old gentleman’s last words, thot\gh lie attached 
little importance to them, he cut it, and was about 
to ]dace bag and all in his pocket wlicu he re- 
membered that probably things of that deBcri}‘tion 
that had hung for ages round the hedks of l^loors : 
were not likely to much resemble sccnt"Sachef;s. 
The bag was easily opened, however, and tliat 


which it contained, a disc of yellow metal— gold, 
Wooly supposed — about the size of a lialf-crowm, 
covered with cpieer marks that he had then no 
time to examine, hastily dropped into his waist- 
coat pocket. As it fell it clinked loudly against 
what Wooly ixunembered to be a bud dollar that he 
had taken that very muruing iu his change after 
making a purchase from a * scorpion/ as the mongrel 
natives of ‘ Gib ’ arc called. He had put it sepa- 
rately in a pocket apart from liis other monev, 
intending to nail it 011 his door with oihers ef the 
same breed when he got home. Bad money is 
plentiful at Gibraltar ; the happy-go-lucky Englisli 
officer is such an easy victim. As Wooly heard 
the sound an idea struck him. He knew some- 
thing of Spanish tvajs, and saw the likelihood 
of a little full at their expense ; so he popped 
his dollar into the bag, retied the string where 
he had cut it, then mounted and cpiickly rode 
off at a canter, w'itli something very like a grin 
overspreading hia simbmuit features. 

He had got but a little way, however, when a 
turn iu the path brought him in sight of a couple 
of fjmirdas leisurely riding towards him. These 
were exactly the men he wanted, so he galloped 
up and quickly told his story. In a few minutes ; 
more all three horsemen reached the spot where 
the body lay. 

The gendarmes, or Giiarda Civile, as they ar(?/ 
called in Spain, arc the pick of the soldiers of that 
nal.ioii. A detachment of them Uf-ed, at tile time 
of this story, to be quartered in Linen, and they 
patrolled the cork-woods in pairs, spick and spun, 
in their handsome luiiform, tvith the idea of 
protecting travellers from tlie often too pressing 
attentions of the charcoal-burners who inhabited 
those regions. These latter gentry %vere in reality 
nothing )>ut smugglers and brigands, extorting 
blackmail under the guise of alms whenever they 
thought that they could do it in safety. There 
i were good reasons for suspecting that the guardas 
I rather sympalhised with these rascals, and had 
conveniently deaf ears and blind eyes when the 
victim of the robbery was a member of the im- 
loved garrison of the Rock. Be that as it may/ 
it iu no W'ise affected their piolitcness and coiuicisy 
after their invurialffy too late arrival ; and, as 
usual, Wooly found them grave, dignified, and 
slightly patrouising. 

* And had he nothing with Mm, sefior j no 
bundle or anything of that kiiul ?’ asked' one of 
the men as they both lit their cigars— after offer- 
ing each in turn their cases to W'ooly — and gazed 
pensively at the body their feek , 

‘Nothing but that little bug you see, tiedi; 
Kuind ids neck with string/ answered Wooly, 
who expected the (|ue 8 tiou ; addings as if he had 
suddenly^ reiuembered It, ‘and, by Jove I now I 
think of it, he said that it contained something 
of immense value.,’ Let us examine ifcj’ and the 
A.D.C. made as if he were about to act on his 
w^u'ds, 
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The guavdas^ their former listlessness vanished, 
interposed hastily, "with eager motions and spark- 
ling eyes, 

^ Stop, sehorl stop ! I order yon,’ almost fiercely 
cried the man who had previously spoken, ‘We 
must open nothing, touch nothing. This bag must 
be opened by the Alcalde at San "Roque alone. It 
will be Ms duty to see that its contents, what- 
ever they are, go to the proper people : the man’s 
family if they can be found, failing which to the 
State, We must take everything as it is, intact, 
and at once too’ — and suddenly changing his tone 
to one of suspicious suavity — ‘and as doubtless 
your Excellency’s time is. of great value — for we 
know you to be a great functionary at Gibraltar — 
wo will manage to dispense witli your Excellency’s 
attendance at San Eoqiie, for we would not dream 
of giving you more trouble than yon have already 
li ad over this wretched carrion, and we heg your 
Excellency to dismiss the little matter from your 
honourable mind.’ 


‘I am very much obliged to you indeed, luy 
friends,’ answered Wool}^, ‘and, unless you send 
me a summons to tappear, shall, as you suggest 
forget this business entirely. Now I must be off 
BO adioSf senores, adios— or, as we say in Eng] is}j^ 
good-bye, you two infernal scoundrels, good-bye;’ 
so, returning the men’s punctilious salute with 
one of equal gravity, though he could hardly 
help laughing as they smiled affably in response 
to his, as they thought, English good wishes, 
he once more sprang into the saddle and can- 
tered off. 

He had not gone many yards, however, ere he 
heard a fierce altercation going on behind him, 
and, glancing back, saw the precious pair already 
quarrelling over the possession of the bag and its 
supposed valuable contents. Thus did his little 
joke promise to bear early fruit; and Wooly 
wondered, as he made his way home, if the guar- 
dians of the peace all over the ’world were the: 
guardians of the pieces as well. 


THE EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEK 

By Isabella Eyvie Mayo. 

IN auvo FARlU—PAIiT I, 



p^jOMETIMES one is almost tempted 
\.sm. to imagine that the ‘ employment 
of women’ is a matter concerning 
only the last two or three decades, 
l^et women have done their full 
lialf of tlie world’s work since the 
world began. Old adages tell us that ‘a woman’s 
work is never done.’ If a modern poet has 
sung that ‘men must work and women must 
weep,’ was he not singing of ‘ three fishers,’ inen 
of a class in wliose toil their womenkiiid have 
always borne a specially full share? 

Therefore, gratulations over the ‘ increased ’ 
employment of women do not really signify 
that women do more work than before, but only 
that they are doing different work, and doing it 
in a different w'ay. These new phases may, 
indeed, be less due to the presumed ‘progress’ 
of tlie sex than to the force of certain social 
changes which may be in themselves either evolu- 
tionary or devolutionary. 

. Oonsideratioii of this matter may be allowed 
to start from two simple ' premises ; first, that 
woman has as much right to live as man ; 
and second, that neither sex has any right to 
dictate how the other is to earn bread. 

; Yet,, let us remember that there is always a 
chill in the regard east on men who deliberately 
cliqose labours which women can do equally well. 
Few seem to suspect that a corresponding shade 
eontetnpt might with equal justice attach to 
'women who ardently resolve to do what men can 


do equally well. To deny this is at once to put 
the sexes on a different footing. 

Practical observation leads one to believe that 
each man or woman, individually, should be left 
absolutely free to earn bread by that which 
comes as the ‘next thing,’ or for wdiich any 
special idiosyncrasy or circumstance fits him or 
her ; and this without any consideration of sex. 
Yet the same practical observation leads to the 
conviction that the direction of men and women 
in nmsses should be towards those forms of labour 
which most tend to the healthy development of 
the bodily and mental functions an<l attributes 
natural and attractive in either. 

lias not the "wife of a disabled skipper risen 
to the occasion and brought her husband’s vessel 
safely into port ? Has not an elderly man been 
known to go out contentedly charhig when no 
old woman was to be found to do the duty? 
Both experiments were successfiil, individually ; 
yet we think few would wish them to be made 
a basis for wholesale reversal of accustomed tra- 
ditions. Possibly the same may be said con- 
cerniiig other divergences from old methods which 
at first may not strike one as in such glaring 
contrast. 

The greatest chaiige that has taken place in 
women’s work is to be found in the number now 
employed as clerks of every conceivable kind. 
There is nothing so innately glorious in a clerk’s 
career as to indicate this as a forward step for 
women. Many women always did clerical work 
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in tlie shops and warehouses of fathers, brothers, 
or other relatives or friends. Social and economic 
changes leading either to the extinction or to 
the enormous enlargement of such establishments 
have entirely altered conditions under which 
households did their business among themselves. 
What a few women formerly undertook as part of 
natural duty, thousands now do as wage-earners. 
Indeed, a perilous glamour having been thrown 
around the ^independence’ and ‘opportunities’ 
supposed to attach to this new state of things, the 
clerk-market is now deluged with women, and 
men are being undersold and driven out. This 
may not end badly for the men ; but it is liard 
to understand how there can be promotion for 
girls ill a change from any other duties to mere 
quill-driving for a wage. 

The biggest markets for such labour, wlietlier 
in the difterent branches of the Civil Service or 
in houses of business, arc found in capital cities, 
where, however, the money earned thereby will 
seldom do more than barely pay for the co.sfc of 
living. Indeed, one wishes one could discover 
what proportion of such women’s work is ncjt, in 
one way or another, ‘assisted labour,’ One novel 
makeshift has already ajipeared iu the form of 
various ‘combined home.s,’ and similar expedients, 
in which congeries of people of one sex and of 
about one age, under little restraint and drawn 
together by no natural afFinity, undergo anew 
many of the evils of monastic institutions without 
some of their greatest advantages 1 

The authorities who give information as to 
openings for this kind of -work, its payment 
and prospects, generally indicate large cities as 
its proper field, and seem apt to state as its 
minimum wage what is practically its maximum, 
and, as its maximum, what is the wliolly 
exceptional. In one instance it has been ex- 
pressly stated that the salaries in Scotland are 
less ‘because tlie standard of living is lower in 
that country’ — another instance of the misuse of 
a phrase which thus deludes the foully -housed 
but highly-rented consumers t)f city milk, tinned 
foods, and alcoholic liquors into imagining that 
they are an order of beings superior to those %vho 
live under better social conditions, or to dwellers 
in lands which lie nearer to the sun ! 

The rush of educated or paitiall}’^ educated 
women towards clerical work of all sorts is 
explained because its requirements, or most of 
them, are believed to come wdthin the scope of 
an ordinary school education, while such technical 
aptitudes as may be necessary may often be got 
by ‘giving time’ till experience is gained. Yet 
ill no kind of work can the culture which comes 
of ^ wide reading and the intelligence born of 
trained observation and memory be more advan- 
tageous. The ‘ordinary copyist,’ whether she 
toiled yesterday with her pen or toils with a 
typewriter to-day, is in a sense a misnomer. 
Authors who need such help do not give out 


manuscript in' fair round hand and ivell-arranged 
pages. Illegibility, contractions, and confusion of 
all sorts, nouns frequently of foreign origin, and 
strange scientific phrases— all have, in turn, to be 
divined. Skill in paragraphing and punctuation 
always has full value. Women who are not 
equal to these things must nevei' expect the best' 
class of clerical or secretarial work. 

The professions of medicine, of art, music, and 
literature all now stand wide open to women. 
Yet, if these are to be pursued with any success, 
they demand not only special gifts, but also 
costly training and prolonged apprenticeship. They 
offer no inducements to women who desire or 
need to earn money speedily. Yet music and 
art often tempt young women into a busy idle- 
ness of ‘attending classes’ or ‘ practisings ’ which 
serve to veil their triviality or indolence from 
hopeful relatives doomed to disappointment when 
the time comes for practical results. As for 
the so-called ‘lady journalism,’ any journalism 
which bears the .sex-iine across it — the record of 
fashions, society functions, &c, — hardly ranks as 
an intellectual pursuit. 

Medicine as a woman’s pi\)fession still provokes 
certain questions, though everybody feels that those 
must be left to work themselves out freely, and 
that any arbitrary cIo.sing of the medical ranks 
against female aspirants is in future intolerable 
and impossible. Yet this new depaidure probably 
stands far more securtdy on this basis of the 
common freedom of a common humanity than 
on any of the special pretexts which were once 
urged ill its favour. The idea that feminine 
delicacy was to be protected by the advent of 
the female practitioner had too much regard to 
false delicacy. It may be also asked, Can a robust 
medical experience be developed from the treat- 
ment of only half of hiiniaukiiid ; and ought 
not the oppo.site sexes in every relation of life 
to have a bracing and inspiring influence on 
each other ? If this be denied, and men doctors 
are adjudged to be so undesirable for female 
patients, why should female nurses be eligible 
for men patients, and such high ground be 
taken in their case that we hear tliut in military 
hospitals ‘gentle birth in the nurses is a mu 
qiLa -an invidious distinction which is not, 

to our knowledge, openly drawn around any 
masculine occupation. 

Even ‘medical women for India’ have critics 
whose remarks deserve consideration. One 
woman-writer well known m an exponent of 
Indian life boldly asserts that nothing should 
be done tending to encourage Indian women to 
remain in close seclusion. She reminds us 
that the humbler Oriental women, notably those 
of the agricultural class, are practically as free as 
Europeans, and that every induenee should be 
used to attract the opening of zenana doous. 
An Indian lady of English education pertinently 
inquires how far British women are to ba 
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trusted in giving instructions in complicated or 
abstract matters of eitliei* body or soul after 
Laving hurried through a ‘course’ of study of 
the vernacular. 

Sick-niirsing is now a very popular calling. 
Superintendents of hospitals are inundated by 
applications. Romantic sentiment has gathered 
about this pursuit till, to the shallow and un- 
reflective, it seems that it must be surely a 
much more admirable ‘mission’ to tend wounds 
and misery than to prevent them hy wise ways 
of public thought or of household management. 
There seems to many young women a dash of 
adventure and attractive mystery about life in 
hospital wards. ‘You are much mistaken,’ said 
a great London surgeon to one whom he thought 
In danger of accepting this prevalent senti> 
ment, ‘if you imagine that the majority of nurses 
enter their profession from very high motives.’ 
Desire for change and excitement undoubtedly 
directs the choice of many, who go forward 
much ill the spirit of the young woman satirised 
as writing to her bosom friend that, ‘now father 
Is blind and mother is paralysed, it is so dull at 
home that I think I shall go away and become 
a nurse.’ Of course, such girls seldom remain 
long in what is an exacting and wearing life ; 
and iiobodj’ has more cause to resent these 
temporary ivaves of superficiality than have those 
women ivho are really born nurses, and wliose 
value is obscured by the inrush of such as are 
but temporarily tolerated by a conlkling public. 

The care of the sick can scarcely reach its 
highest ideal save wdiere personal attachment 
supplements knowledge and skill. Therefore, it 
belongs to the life of every woman. There are 
few households, indeed, where any girl can grow 
up without some opportunities for this experience. 
Bttch opportunities may well be suppleinented by 
lectures, courses of reading, and welhplanned 
demonstrations. If every woman could (as she 
should), under ordinary circumstances, undertake 
the care of the sick in her own homo, this would 
but accentuate tlie value and raise the status of 
the ‘horn nurses,^ tvho, never happy save in the 
special exercise of their gift, would then quite 
suflce for hospital cases and the grand occasions 
of major operations. The sight of the cap and 
veil of the hired trained nurse wdien imported 
into a household with women members scarcely 
raises one’s idea of the family morale I 


Surely, therefore, we may W’ell look askance nt 
efforts to introduce lady nurses for children in 
well-to-do homes, since such nurses are, according 
to the JVoman^s Year-Book^ to ‘take entire charge 
of the nursery, and to he prepared to do for the 
little ones all that a good mother would do, if she 
were not called upon to peifform a host of other 
duties.’ What ‘duties’ are duty, as coming be- 
tween a mother and her children — those wdiom 
she has herself brought into the worlds Would 
women fain emulate the cuckoo w’hen it lays an 
egg and leaves it for another bird to hatch and 
rear ? There is but one duty that can ever justify 
a mother in permanently delegating the care of 
her offspring, and that is when she must so 
leave them that she may earn bread for them to 
eat 1 Thoughtful people deprecate rash multipli- 
cation of creches, as tending to encourage w'omeii 
to become wage-earners rather than home-keepers. 
But even that is surely less demoralising than 
a new employment expressly designed to leave 
affluent mothers free for ‘a host of other duties’ 
—that is, for morning calls, evening parties, 
theatre-going, bazaar-holdiiig, sitting in committee, 
organising ‘philanthropies,’ even indulging in the 
‘devotion’ of multiplied services or meetings; 
playing at -work, while their real woik— work 
which they have souglit and obtained from Ratiire 
—-is left to be done by paid proxy ! 

One odd condition which seems imposed on 
these ‘mothers’ substitutes’ (for they are nothing 
else) deserves the reffection of any who would 
encourage girls ink) such a W’ay of life. For the 
pain which is involved in it can scarcely be ap- 
preciated or even suspected b}’* the girls them- 
selves till it is too late. The condition is that 
they are to fulfil this function only till the chil- 
dren are eight years old 1 They are not expected 
to develop into the ‘old family nurse,’ such as 
the good dames who earned such uiivstinted affec- 
tion from the great Russian poet Pushkin and 
from our own Robert Louis Stevenson. Such 
were not the mother’s substitute so inucli as her 
instructor, oily, and stand-by. But in the new’’ 
order these sacrificed vestals are not to reap 
w’here they liave sown. With maternal affections 
developed and fostered by their duties, the}^ are 
forever to ‘pass on.’ Kurses wdio have had such 
experience have told us what it means. ‘I can 
bear it no longer,’ said one still in early middle 
life. Let girls take heed. 
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O U H L ABY O F DEL I YE BANG E. 

By JOEH OXENHiVM. 

CHxVPTEE XV.™OUTTING- THE IvNOTS. . 


N spite of ourselves, and of tlie fact 
tliat all furtlxer plans concerning tlie 
Colonel miglit be rendered abortive 
at any nionient by tbis wretdied 
madman, we fell to discussing possi- 
bilities. It was evident tliat only 
three courses were open to us ; either we must 
acknowledge ourselves beaten and set him free— 
which, was not to be thought of for a moment ; 
or we must hand him over to the law — -which, 
indeed, we might have to do at any moment if 

Eoussel, was caught, hiit which would not benefit 

Tis in any way ; or, sujxposing Eoussel fortunately 
came to grief and ceased to trouble us, we could 
continue our present course of treatment — ^here or 
elsevdiere. On these last words the whole matter 
—so far as the colonel was concerned and apart 
from the Eoussel complication— seemed to hinge ; 
and we found ourselves debating it as earnestly 
as though no Eoussel existed. 

Vaurel acknowledged that if a hue-and-cry were 
started on the Goloiiers account we might he 

subject to a visit from the detectives at any 

moment ; ht.it nothing of the kind ^vas at aU 
likely for another week or ten days; and in that 
time it was to he hojxed that the Colonel would 
come to a more reasonable frame of mind and 
open his mouth. 

‘I doidt know,’ I said. ‘It seems to me he 
may go on this way till doomsday.’ 

‘Ah! yon began feeding him too soon, monsieiu',’ 
said Vaurel. ‘ If you had waited a day or two 
longer it would have shortened the time now.’ 

‘It would probably have shortened his time, 
my friend ; and I was .not prepared to do that.’ 

‘Well, unless we are prepared to lose the game, 
we have got to hold on to him. Monsieur does 
not suggest throwing down the cards?’ 

‘Not a hit of it. I am keener than ever to 
learn all he can tell, and mademoiselle is hunger- 
ing for news.’ 

‘Then, monsieur, we must find another cage 
•for tlie bird ; for if once they put detectives on 
the matter they will soon work back here, an.d 
smell out things which that gay little captain 
would never dream of if he lived to be a hun- 
dred and ten.’ 

‘Another cage? But that -will not be easy to 
find. Where do you suggest?’ 

‘I must think that out,’ said Vaurel, and sat 
sucking away at his pipe as though the answer 
lay ixi the howl of it. He sat for a long time in 
silence, and I saw by the slow curls from his pipe 
and the fixed Liok in his eyes that he was deep 
in the matter. I saw him glance across at me 
from imder his brows once or twice , though hi 


doubt whether to mention what was in his mind ; 
and then he said, ‘ Monsieur is ricii ? Is it not 
:,so?’ 

‘Yes,’ I nodded. 

‘And monsieur is a sailor?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then take him to the sea and keep him there 
till he speaks.’ 

‘To the sea? How^?’ said I, surprised at the 
magnitude of the idea. 

‘By the river— in a boat.’ 

I sat looking at him through the smoke, and 
the possibilities of it all began to grow upon me. 

‘Do you know, I think that’s a great idea of 
yours, Vaurel and I sat far into the iiiglit and 
smoked many i>ipes upon it ; and it grew and 
grew, with ever-widening boimds, till the end 
of it all was far beyond my ken. It Wxis all 
vague and shadowy ; hut somewhere in it, like a 
golden glory, was a vision of inadeinoiselle — ^liow 
I did not quite know; but she was there, and 
; her brother Avas there too, and we sailed over 
I summer seas, and the days -were not long enough 
I for our enjoyment of them. 

Vaurel sat patiently watching me through the 
smoke till he perceived that I saw iny 'way 

‘Win it do, monsieur?’ 

‘It will do grandly. How will you get 'Mm 
to the sea ? Have you a boat ? The piint \VDuld 
; not do.’ 

! ‘I have thought of that. There is a boat 
; belonging to the Chateau, in which mademoiselle 
I and Monsieur Gaston used to play when they 
were children. It is here in the cellar, but it 
has not been used for no one knows how long. It 
will want repairing. We might get it up in the 
morning. It’s a lieavT* tub of a thing ; but if Wo 
can make it tight it is as safe as a house.’ 

‘We will see to it first tiring, and then I sliail 
start at once for Southampton. I think I had 
better call at Combomg on my way, ’Vaurel,’ I 
said tentatively. 

‘Why, certainly, monsieur. Mademoiselle will 
lie anxious for news.’ ' \ 

‘ It will take me at least a week to get . hold 
of just the kind of boat I wTUxt, aud we, had 
better allow a margin of three days to bring 
her round to the mouth of the river. How . long 
will it take you to bring him down, and how 
will you manage it ? You can’t do it all single- 
handed.’ 

‘I’ll manage it right enough if the madman’s 
disposed of. I’ll tie Mm hand and foot,; and 
gag him, and cart him down to the boat in a 
harrow. Then I’ll cover. Mm over with sacks,,, 
and doAvn we go- : ; It. will take me less than ha"^ 
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a day to get to the sea. Everybody knows me, 
and nobody will ask any questions.E 

‘You can’t tie him and gag liiin single-handed.’ 
and Boulot and a revolver will manage that 
all right, monsieixr; have no fears. If I need 
help I’ll get Louis Yard. He’s safe’ 

Ide suddenly laid his hand on my aim and 
said in a whisper, ^ Listen 1 ’ 

We listened in blank, staring silence, and far 
away in the darkness outside, faint and dim 
through the closed windows, there came a long- 
drawn wailing cry. 

‘ I thought I lieiird it before,’ whispered Yaurel ; 
and he got up softly and opened the windows 
as noiselessly as though any undue sound might 
reach the ears of the distant waiter. Ut ’s he ! ’ 

The woods looked dark and eerie as we stood 
there looking out over them, straining our ears 
to catch that most uncanny cry again. 

‘Are you sure?’ I whispered* 

^Nothing else could make a sound like that.’ 

‘"Wild cats?’ I suggested. 

‘We have none.’ 

Thin and distant the mournful ciy came again 
out of the darkness, from the direction of the 
old mill of Bessancy. Yaurel shifted uneasily on 
his feet in a momentary indecision, and then 
said, ‘I’m going after him.’ 

‘It is quite useless, my Mend. You might as 
well look for a needle in a haystack as look for 
him in those woods.’ 

‘ I ’ll have a try anyhow,’ he said. ‘ I ’ll take 
the dog. Bo you keep an ear on the Colonel, 
monsieur.’ 

He went quietly down the hall and unloosed 
Boulot. 

‘Aw revoir!^ whispered Yaurel as he passed 
me. 

They went down the steps of the terrace and 
the darkness swallowed them up. For a time 
I could follow their course l)y Boulot’s snuffles, 
and then the silence and the darkness dropped 
down upon me again. 

I stood there leaning over the stone balustrade, 
straining after them, and heard no sound but 
the falling of the water over the weir. Then, 
after what seemed an intei'inmalde time, there 
came from the distant "woods the sharp report 
of a gun and the barking of a dog ; and all my 
anxieties increased, for Yaurel, I knew, had taken 
no iirearins with liim. 

The light from the open window behind me 
cut a solid shaft out of the darkness. It streamed 
across the terrace and over the baliistrades, and 
cast their shadows and mine far out over the 
la>vn below. 

As I leaned there motionless, peering out into 
"the : darkness, I became suddenly aware of- the 
passage of something or somebody between the 
light and myself. There was a disturbance of 
the lights, and shadows in front of me, and yet 
I had not moved a limb. 


My hrst thought was of the Colonel. Could he 
have broken loose and come out through the 
window? I turned quietly, half-expecting to see 
him peering out ; but, instead, I saw that the 
light was blocked by the wild figure of a man 
looking in. And such a figure !— hair all a-bristle, 
thin bony arms and legs all bare, the remnants 
of his night-shirt hanging round him in rags— 
Eousseh His hands rested on the sides of the 
open window, and he leaned forward on them 
looking into the room. 

I tiptoed across the terrace, hoping to grip him 
before he turned ; but he heard me, and turned 
and lied into the darkness along the terrace, 
leaving a rag of his garment in my hand. I 
sprang after him, hut he went as swiftly and noise- 
lessly as a shadow, and when I reached the corner 
there was nothing but the darkness and not a 
sound to break it. I dared not follow and leave 
the house, with its more valuable prisoner, entirely 
unguarded. I stood and listened, and then I'e- 
turned to my post on the terrace ; and presently 
Boulot came snuffling out of the dark, and close 
behind him over the turf came his master. 

‘What -was the shooting?’ I asked. 

‘That thick-headed fool Juliot. He wus lying 
in wait for the madman, and took me for him, 
or he says so, and blazed a-way at me. Fortu- 
nately, he w'as too frightened to aim straight. I 
punched that silly head of his, laced hat and 
all ; but we saw iiotliing of the other.’ 

‘He has been here.’ 

‘ Here I How is that ? ’ 

I told him, and of my attempt to catch the 
madman. 

‘I wish I could come wdtliin arm’s-length of 
him,’ he said. ‘ But he can’t last long, and if lie 
meets that other fool in the dark lie’ll probably 
get liis cony^ quick, unless the other’s as scared 
as he w^as when I ran into him.’ 

YTe closed the wmdo\vs and drew the curtains, 
and turned again to the solace of our pipes and 
to spasmodic discussion of the situation. 

If the boat could be found — and Yaurel asserted 
that he could take me to it blindfold, as it w^as he 
himself that laid it up after it had been last used 
by the children ; and if it could be made usable 
— and of that he expressed very little doubt — 
then the idea of taking Colonel Lepard down to 
the sea, to a yacht which I would hire in 
Southampton, and of holding him there prisoner 
absolutely at our discretion, was the best scheme 
possible under the circumstances. Still, -we could 
not get aw’^ay from the fact that everything— ail 
our schemes, Lepard’s future, Gaston’s future, 
mademoiselle’s future — depended on this wretched 
madman ; and, under the circumstances, the con- 
coction of plans respecting any of these matters 
while Roussel w’-as still at large -was very 
like the fabrication of matches over a powder 
magazine. 

‘ Hang it, Yaurel I isn’t it possible to lay some . 
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trap for liim? We must get hold of him by 
some means or other/ I said. 

«Best trap would be the muzzle of that fool 
Juliot^s gun, monsieur ; but I don’t see how we're 
to get him in front of it.’ 

‘ We must save him from that, if possible, my 
friend. He is in a pitiable state, poor devil! 
but there’s no reason why he should be shot like 
a dog.’ 

Vaurel grunted noncommittally. He had not 
quite recovered his equanimity from the events 
of the evening. 

My thoughts wandered back to the gaunt figure 
of Roussel peering in at the -window, and an 
idea came to me suddenly. 

‘See here, Yaurel ; he is starving both inside 
and out. It was the light of the room that 
attracted him. Perhaps he hoped to find some- 
thing to eat. Suppose we try that again? We ’ll 
put food on the table, and leave the wdndow open 
and the lights up’ 

‘He will not come back, monsieur.’ 

‘He may; there’s no saying. Anyhow, it’s 
easy to try it. Then we shall hide, you and I, 
say behind those curtains, one on each side of 
the window. If he should come in -vve have 
him.’ 

^Bienl We can try; but I doubt if anything 
will come of it. To-night?’ lie asked. 

‘Ho good to-night, I should say. He’s been 
scared off for to-nigbt. But we’ll try to-morrow 
night, and the next night, and the night after 
that. It ’s really no good 1113' going ; in fact, we 
can do nothing till this wretched Roussel is dis- 
posed of. If we can lay hands on him, ^ve must 
think out some plan of getting him to Paris and 
putting him in hospital there.’ 

‘ I wish he Wiis there now 1 ’ said Yaurel fer- 
vently. ‘He ties our hands, and every day may 
be of consequence.’ 

In the morning, after onr usual inspection of 
the prisoner, and the usual offer of release in 
exclmnge for information, which was met with 
the usual sullen scowl and tightening of the 

hollow black cheek, we descended to tlie cellars. 
Vaurel led me straight to the boat, which lay 
on its chocks, carefully covered -with a tar- 

paulin, and with its wheeled carriage beside it. 
We examined it careful!}’', and finding its timbers 
sound enough, it seemed likely that a fe-u" days’ 
soaking in the river would make it as tight as 
a drum. We loaded it up at once, and Vaurel 
unbolted the door at the end of the passage 
which led out on the level at the south end of 
the Chateau, and we trundled the boat across 

the lawns down to the river. She took in 

water slowly through the seams when we both 
got into her; so we filled her, tied her to the 
bank, and left her there avrash to soak at her 
leisure. Then Vaurel went back to the cellar to 
sort out her gear, and I strolled on along the 
river-hank, thinking of mademoiselle, and wonder- 


ing greatly if all my efforts on her behalf, and 
all my hopes on my own, %vere to end in failure 
because of the craziness of Roussel and the con- 
tumacy of Lepard. 

We duly laid our trap that night. We spread 
the table in full view of the window. We left 
the window wide open and the lamps lit, and 
flattening ourselves against the wall behind the 
window - curtains, waited in silent patience for 
what seemed endless hours ; but nothing came 
of it, somewhat to Yaurel’s satisfaction, I thinlc, 
for he had no faith in iny plan. When he closed 
the windows and drew the curtains, he dropjjed 
into a chair \Yith a sigh of relief at last, and said, 
‘That’s worse than shot-drill. I ahva^’s did hate 
standing still. It ’s the hardest work in the 
world.’ Then he charged his p^ipe, poured him- 
self out a glassful of red wine, and made liiiiiself 
comfortable. 

We were both on tlie qui vive for Eonssel’s 
uncanny cry ; but the evening passed quietly, 
and we were both tired enough to be glad to go 
off early to bed. 

I woke with a start in the middle of the night, 
and found myvself in a cold sweat of something 
very like terror, though I had no idea what had 
caused it ; but in another moment I knew, for 
there it came again, startling all the echoes through 
the great empty house — the long-drawn, pitiful 
wail that we had heard the night before. It wixs 
the cry of a lost soul ; and though I knew ])e.rfectly 
well that the lost soul was Roussel, cold chills 
crejjt up my spine, and I felt the hair at the back 
of iriy head begin to bristle. 

I heard one terrified howl from Boulot, and 
tlien he was silent. I .sprang out of bed and 
stumbled to the door. The madman was in the 
house somewhere, and we must find him. I felt 
ni}" way to Vaurel’s room, -which was only a few 
steps down the i>assage, and my flesh chilled and 
prickled as I went, lest I should run into the 
terror in the dark. 

‘Vaurel!’ I hissed. 

There was no answer; but I heard the bed 
shake, and felt my way towards it. 

He W'as under the bedclothes in utter panic. 
He had, I supposed, been a-\rakened out of his 
sleep as I had, and had not yet got over the 
fright of it. 

‘ Vaurel 1 ’ I said, and W hand, on the 
writhing heap of bedclothes. 

He only moaned from under the clothes. 

I pulled the things dowm from over his head, 
in spite of his efforts to keep hidden, and said, 
‘ Come out, Vaurel I Don’t be a fool 1 Roussel is 
in the house somewhere.’ 

‘Is it you, monsieur?’ he gasped. ‘I thought 
it w’’as the devil himself. Did you hear it ? ’ 

‘Of course I heard it. It frightened me into 
a fit almost ; but after ' ah it ’s only Eoussel, and 
we can tackle him. I “wonder what the Colonel 
thinks of it.’ 
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UJeEll think his master’s come for him,’ said 
Yanrel, recovering. ‘ Have you got yoiu' revolver, 
monsieur V 

Suddenly Boulot, in the hall, broke out into a 
fury of howls and yelps and screams of fear and 
rage, till the whole house rang again. We ran 
out on the landing, and heard him flinging him- 
self out the length of his cord till the door rattled 
like a loose shutter in a gale ; and when the cord 
hrought Mm to with a short turn, he choked 
and yelled and sprang out agcain and again, for 
lie had seen or stiielt the man, and no longer 
thought it was a ghost or the devil, as Yanrel 
said. 

I must confess that I had no liking for going 
downstairs ; hut it was no good standing there in 
our shirts, so we cautiously began the descent, 
and derived a certain amount of courage from the 
jostling of our shoulders against one another. 

Yanrel called to Eoulot, and the dog gave a 
hoarse bark of joy at the sound of him. Yanrel 
loosed his collar, and he dashed away with a yelp 
of satisfaction in the direction of the door that 
led to the cellar. We opened the cellar door, and 
he hurled himself down ; we heard him worry- 
ing around with short harks and yelps, and then 
away he went across the lawn. 

^ Thousand devils 1 ’ said Yanrel. ‘ I must have 
left that cellar door open.’ 

That wns undoubtedly what had happened. 
Roussel, prowling round the house, had come upon 
the open door and strayed into the cellars. He 
had doubtless come up the cellar steps ; and when 
Eoulot caught sight or wind of him, and hurst 
out into that tornado of howls, the madman had 
tied. 

It was no good thinldng of sleep for that night. 
We tliroTiv on some things, and lighted the lamp 
in the room where we had been sitting. Yanrel 
sttirted a ire, for the air -was chilly, and we sat 
before the hissing logs and smoked the rest of the 
night away. Boulot came back presently, and 
flopping contentedly down at our feet, inti- 
mated his intention of spending the night before 
the fire, and we could not find it in our hearts 
to disturb him. 

Yanrel did not attempt to conceal the fright he 
had had. ^ I awoke in a fright,’ he said, and did 
not know what it was ; and when I heard the next 
howl I was certain it was the devil come in 
person for the Colonel. It seemed to me he might 
make a mistake if he wus wandering around 
loose like that ; and when I felt your hand on 
: me, monsieur, I was sure he had got me ; though 
what good the bedclothes would have been against 
.him I didn’t stojj to think. And you, monsieur-— 
'■yon-had "'HO fear?’’^ ■ 

; * Hadn’t 1 1 Why, my hair was standing on 


end, and my legs felt stuck full of pyrickles ; but 
I came to my senses sooner than you did.’ 

‘ Curse that gibbering idiot ! ’ said Yaurel. ‘ I 
never had such a fright in my life— never ! Mon 
(lieu! I would like to know what the Colonel 
made of it all,’ 

To judge by the Colonel’s face next morning 
when we visited him, lie had had rpiite as bad a 
time as the rest of ns. He was the colour of lead, 
and his eyes had a scared look in them ; but the 
liristly black cheek was clenched as tight as ei’er, 
and he sxioke never a word, 

Yaurel ostentatiously bolted the outside cellar 
door while it was still daylight next day. He 
laughed at me when I suggested laying the trap 
again for Roussel, but finally consented; and ive 
arranged the room as before, and took our stand 
behind tlie curtains on each side of the open 
window. Never a sound came, and we waited and 
waited — hours longer, it seemed to me, than on 
the previous night. Then, just as I was on the 
point of giving it uj) again as a had job, my lieart 
gave a leap into my throat, and the cold chill of 
the previous night began to creep out on me again ; 
for, without the slightest sound, I saw througli the 
slit betiveen the curtain and the wiill a gaunt, 
bristling head come sneaking in at the window. 
The wild eyes rolled round the room and seemed 
to start out of their sunken caverns at siglit 
of the food and wmie on the table. Some- 
thing clucked in his throat, and he began to 
dribble at the mouth. lie w^as evidently leaning 
foiavard with his hands on the sides of the window, 
as I had seen him that other night. 

Cautiously, soundlessly, one thin, hairy leg came 
inside ; then there w’as a crash outside, and the 
230or fool tlirew^ up his arms with a slirill, w^omanly 
scream, fell forward in a heap on the floor, and lay 
still ; and as w^e sprang out from behind the cur- 
tains the window* w*as suddenly tilled with the 
blue-aiid -silver figure of the gendarme Juliot, and 
the smoke was still curling in the barrel of Lis ilfle, 

‘ VoiMi me>ssiears ! ’ he said triumphantly. 

^ That, I think, puts an end to the gliost ; ’ then 
to me, * Tiejis ! monsieur, I did not kiiow* you were 
here still,’ 

Ule is finished,’ said Yaurel. ‘You had it all 
your owui wny this time, Monsieur Juliot.’ 

‘ The people up there,’ said the gendarme, 
jerking his head in the direction of the village, 
*^are having fits about him, I had to take the 
matter in hand myself.’ 

"Wq gave J idiot as much cognac as was good for 
him, and then in the dim dawni I persuaded the - 
two men to carry the poor frail body up to the 
village ; nor could I help feeling easier in my 
mind now that one of our stumbling-blocks w'as 
removed. 
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tone of refinement to the famous founder of the 
Pickwick Oluh by the skilful touch of making 
him ask for a sauce in which the distinguishing 
ingredient was a foreign, and consequently an ex- 
pensive, product of the vegetable kingdom. 

The native habitat of the tomato is South 
Ameri(?,a, and it came to us by way of the United 
States. As the tomato-plant, when cultivated out 
of doors, re<iiiires sunshine and a liigh tempera- 
ture, it was grown successfully in many parts of 
North America ; and wdien specimens of its fruit 
were first sent to this country they were rather 
prized for their colour than enjoyed for their 
ilavour. It took a considerable time, to familiarise 
people w-ith the foreign novelty, and they hesi- 
tated to partake of it eitlier in its cooked or 
uncooked state. It was only after it began to be 
grown here, and trial was made of it in various 
quarters, tliat confidence was felt in it as a fruit 
which could be consumed udth safety and satisfac- 
tion. 'WHien first known among us it bore both its 
native name tomato and the name of Uove-apple,’ 
which the Americans seem to have given it. Of 
the twT) names, the first only survives. 

Tlie tomato-plant will grow out of doors in 
England and bear fruit ; but to have any success 
it should be placed by a wall and have a southern 
or w^estern exposure. As an outdoor annual it 
is decidedly tender ; a cold, wet season or the 
slightest touch of frost is fatal. On its introduc- 
tion into It^ly it was found to be much more at 
home there than in the British Isles ; the dry at- 
mosphere and strong sunlight of Italy is so favour- 
able that during the hot s^^son its fruit is largely 
used by the peasantry with their meals, and, being 
a chejip and a refreshing food, it is a welcome 
addition to their somewhat scanty larder. 

In our OTO country the tomato is essentially a 
hothouse plant. For its successful growth it 
should be abimdantly watered; but there must 
also be a free circulation of dry, warm air, so that 
the leaves and blossoms will not become mil- 
dewed. Then two other conditions are necessary : 
it should have an ample amount of simshine, and 
the soil must be of the richest quality. Like the 
rose-bush, it is a gross feeder; and if it is to 
succeed, fully one-fom^th of the soil should be 
manure obtained from the stableyard, and this 
ought to be only partially rotted. The watering 
of the plant and the .]Dre2)aring of the soil in 


which it grows can be managed in aliiu^st any 
part of the kingdom, and for economical heating 
aU tliat is needed is a cheap supply of coal ; but 
the necessity for an exceptional amount of sun- 
shine seems pxactiailly to Limit tomato cultivation 
to one particular district of the kingdom. 

It has long been known that the strip of land in 
Sussex which lies between tlie range of chalk -hills 
called the South Downs and the English Channel, 
and extending from Lymington to a few miles east 
of Worthing, is a region where fig-trees grow in 
the open air and produce the green figs which. 
supxDly our fruit-markets. Elsewhere this fruit has 
to be raised under glass, at a cost which pre- 
vents it from competing with figs produced in the 
open air. The presence of warmth and sunlight 
sufficient to mature a crop of figs pointed out 
this district as certainly the hest for raising 
tomatoes, peaches, grapes, and other fruits whicli 
require heat and — wliat is even more imprntant, 
and cannot he produced by artificial means — 
sunlight. It thus happens that any one who 
travels through this district by the coast, route of 
the Brighton and South-coast Eailway can sec 
on both sides of the line great clusters of hot- 
houses, and at most of them a circular windmill 
ill motion— a kind of wiiidmill entirely unlilce 
the old-fashioned one mth its four huge arms. 
At the stations passed notice will also lie taken 
of immense piles of baskets on the way to or 
from the London and provincial fruit-markets. 
The strong roimd baskets hold exactly twenty- 
eight jiounds of tomatoes each. Some idea may 
be formed by the traveller of the extent of the 
business when he is told that four baskets hold 
a himdredweight of tomatoes, and eighty baskets 
a ton. 

When an early crop of tomatoes is wanted a 
sowing is made in January, and other soAving.s 
may take place at intervals until the beginning 
of September. From the last sowing a suxqdy of 
fruit is obtained during the winter iiiontlis. 
Market-gardeners raise crojis which will be ready 
for sale at seasons when they expect good prices 
wdll be obtained ; they know that when crops like 
apples and oranges are first offered a decline in 
the price of tomatoes is certain. It is also fouiid 
expedient, in gardens wdiere tomatoes are the 
principal crop, to have other crop on wliieh to 
rely to make up for losses and to occupy the staff 
of workmen throughout the year. Hothouses 
for grapes, peaches, and cucumbers, and . for 
forcing stiwberries and chrysanthemums, are 
built side by side with tomato-houses. A portion 
of the ground is also frequently set apart for 
mushrooms; and this crop is gathered from the 
sides of ridges which are from three to four feet 
high. As the mushroom, unlike the tomato, does 
not thrive in ’ sunshine, the '■ ridges are littered - 
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with loose straw to protect them from the sun’s 
mys and heavy falls of rain. In several gardens 
apple , and pear trees are planted ; hut as the 
ground is in a high state of cultivatioiij only 
•choice varieties are raised. 

The writer spent some time last August at the 
Lyminster Nursery grounds, which are situated 
•about half-way between Arundel and Little- 
hampton, and obtained from the manager such 
measurements and information as will convey 
some idea of the work done in one of the largest 
undertakings in Sussex. 

In most of the older nurseries the supply of 
water is obtained by means of a pump worked 
by a windmill. This is, however, an unreliable 
source of power ; and as it sometimes fails in 
W’arm weather when, a supply of water is a 
necessity, the hothouses run the risk of having 
their crop destroyed by the stoppage of water- 
supply for even a single day. Therefore, at the 
Lyminster and several other nurseries the wind- 
mill has been discarded and an atmospheric 

engine used instead. This engine is of a half- 
horse power ; there is no boiler with its safety- 
valve or other complicated parts to get out of 
order or cause an explosion. The engine is small, 
and all that it requires is to be well oiled and 
have its fire lighted, wdien in a very short time 

it is ready to start, and keeps on pumping as 

long as the fire is maintained. In four hours 
such an engine pumps about three thousand 

gallons of water into a tank supported on iron 
colirmns at a height of thirty feet. From this 
tank an iron pipe conveys water to the hothouses 
and all parts of the ground ; an india-rubber tube 
fixed on the supply-pipe being used for watering 
the plants, which is thus done at remarkable 
speed and with great economy of labour. In 
former days to get a supply of water it was 
usual to dig a well at considerable expense. Now 
it is only necessary to drill a hole about fifty feet 
deep and put in an dron tube ; into this a pipe 
an inch and a half in diameter is inserted, and 
through these the engine pumps a supply of 
water which has never failed even in the dryest 
summers. 

On visiting the Sussex nurseries it is found 
that the hothouses vary nmcli in si;ie, one owner 
preferring those of moderate dimensions, wiiile 
another considers there is economy in the con- 
sumption of coal when they are built on a large 
:Scale. As each hothouse has its own heating 
apparatus, and as it is easy to ascertain the value 
of the tomato crop and the cost of coal employed 
in its production, it would seem to he a simple 
problem to determine what is the best size of 
house to build. But the question has r practical 
dMeulties; for, though it may be cheaper to 
raise a certain weight of fruit in a large house, 
the loss is greater should any accident occur to 
render the crop inferior in quality or lighter in 


In the Lyminster Nursery the two largest 
tomato-houses are two hundred «ancl thirty-five 
and two htnidred and sixty-five feet long respec- 
tively, and each of them is thirty-two feet wide, 
lu. the smaller house about three thousand plants 
are grown ; in the larger about three thousand 
five hundred. When the crop in these and the 
other houses is ripe, the work of gathering, 
weighing, and packing is very hea\y. As with 
all fruit crops, which are necessarily of a perish- 
able nature, there can be no delay ; each tomato 
and cucumber as soon as it is ripe must be 
picked and despatched so as to reach the 
consumer before it shows any appearance of 
shrivelling or decay. Should there be a super- 
abundant supply ill the market the excess falls 
into the hands of the costermongers, by v'liom 
they are sold from stalls or barrows in the poorer 
districts. Ripe fruit must be sold at once for 
what it will bring ; and the grower has the 
utmost confidence that the salesman or agent will 
secure the best possible price for his consign- 
ments. 

There is complete organisation in the business 
of market-gardening, and the transit from Sussex 
by railway is so rapid and reliable that very 
little fruit is allowed to become unfit for food. 
Of course, in the fruit-trade, as in all trades, 
prices are determined by supply and demand ; 
but there are few commodities in which prices 
fluctuate so much and so rapidly as market- 
garden |)i'oduce. In the case of mushrooms, for 
example, the price has been known to fall from 
tenpence per pound to twopence in one week, 
owing to a glut of the market. 

In market-gardening it is found unadvisable to 
put all the eggs into one basket ; in other words, 
it is not prudent to depend on tomatoes or on 
any other crop alone. Loss in one article of 
produce may be compensated by success .m others, 
and extensive failure in one season’s crop may be 
made good by success in subsequent seasons. It 
seems necessary also that cultivation should be 
carried on upon an extensive scale if profit is to 
be made j and to this end it is essential that the 
market-gardener should have ami3ie caj^ital. The 
small producer aj^pears entirely out of place, as he 
cannot meet the casualties to which the business 
is liable ; and unless he can send large supplies 
to the agents, they do not consider it worth 
opening an account with him. The supply of 
tomatoes in Covent Garden, and in the markets 
of Liverpool and the Midland cities, is furnished 
by professional gardeners whose business is con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. Tomato culture in 
particular does not seem a business which can 
ever be made a cottage or minor industry ; At is 
carried on everywhere in the Sussex belt of 
country on so extensive a scale that unless the 
produce can he sent in hundredw’eiglits and tons 
it has small chance of finding its -way into the 
markets. ' . , 
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IN accordance witli ancient etiquette, 
when the town-crier goes through 
the streets of North wich annoimcing 
a public sale, he ends his announce- 
ment with the words, * God save the 
Queen and the lord of this manor.^ 
This old custom has been revived quite recently. 
It is at least harmless if the bellman has plenty 
of time on his hands; it also excites pleasant 
fancies about tlie days when the residents in the 
Weaver valley were liot aware of the vast salt- 
lagoons stretching for miles under the earth 
wliose crust tliey inhabited so peacefully. But 
rt-ally, after even a brief visit to this haunted 
spot of Cheshire, one cannot help feeling that it 
would be just as well if the bell- ringing func- 
tionary were to add to the words of his pious 
appeal, ‘And God save North wich also, lest by- 
aiid-by it sink utterly into the caverns which 
now by maids handiwork stand yawning beneath 
it to devour it P 

Periodically one hears of this or that subsidence 
in Nortlnvich or Winsford, chief centres of the 
salt industry in England, and tliinks little about 
it. The residents in the neighbourhood itself 
seem so philosophic that the stonger may be 
forgiven if he also just shrugs his shoulders and 
merely exclaims, ‘ What a pity ! ’ By most re- 
markable luck, no one seems to lose his life in 
these accidents. There are, to he sure, a number 
of stuck authentic tales of narrow escapes. A 
brewer’s man, with a wain full of beer-barrels, had 
left the cart, when of a sudden down it went, horses, 
beer-baiTclsv alid all, and nothiiig remained but a 
hole with the earth stilh tumbling in upon the 
vankhed load. A man was fishing for pike in a 
pool near Northwich, when he felt the banks 
sliding under him. He hurried upwards, and tlien 
before his eyes whole trees and thousands of tons 
of earth moved rapidly down into the pool and 
disappeared, leaving the pool itself much extended. 
A peasant brought a cow into the town to sell, 
and lo ! a hungry rift broke in the very streetway 
under liis nose, between him and his cow. And 
so forth. There are scores of less sensational 
recorded incidents ; and the number of houses, 
churches, and manufactories that have been ruined 
by subsidence must now be well over a thousand. 
But the only man known to have been thus lost 
underneath seems to have been an unfortunate 
named Littler, who, while mining in the salt rock, 
had to run with others before tlie danger of a slide, 
but returned for bis coat, and has never been 
seen since. Of this event there can be no doubt. 
One of the poor fellowk comrades told me the 
tale, pointing out the marly cliif above the mere 
as the exact upper site of his tomb. 


Yet common-sense insists that the security of 
life in Northwich and Winsford cannot in the 
future thus be guaranteed by simple rule of three 
deduction. Year after year the vicious little 
chimneys of the various saltworks continue to 
smoke ardently, proving that the pumx3.s are 
forcing iij) their millions and millions of gallons 
of the brine which may be said to be the district’s 
foundation. The brine is, indeed, replaced by the 
freshwater which drains from the surface through 
the permeable upper crust; but this rain-water 
immediately begins to absorb the rock-salt itself — 
to every gallon two pounds ten ounces of the 
soluble rock— and thus the new brine in its tuni 
ascends to the vats and the destructive process 
continues ; and little by little, or much by much, 
the upper surface itself sinks down into the 
cavernous spaces below. The spacious lakes in 
the liollows about and even in the salt towns 
are picturesque enough ; but they ripple with 
malignant suggestion. One knows that a par- 
ticularly audacious diver might descend into tlieni, 
pass from their fiinnel-sha 2 >ed centre of depres- 
sion into the bowels of the earth, and thence 
wander at will in the wmtex'-ch urged bowels of the 
earth. And by degrees this incalculable number 
of tons of water bites into fresh subterranean 
clearings, with fresh devastation above y the 
loose earth slides down into the water, and far 
and wide the local centre of gravitation is again 
disturbed. 

At first sight these radiant, low-lying meres of 
the salt-country seem ideal lures for the skater 
in times of frost. But it will be surmised that 
they are nothing of the kind. Imagine the state 
of the surface ice when after a week’s frost the 
water underneath falls six or seven feet in an 
hour. Edgar Poe himself could scarcely do justice 
in fancy to the sequel were a thousand or twO' 
skaters to break through and be drawn into the- 
whirl of the funnel at the pool’s lowest part. 
Eor the same rea.sou these attractive meres are 
left alone by the swimmer. Their very banks in 
places are scrupulously avoided. Anything luaj^ 
hapiien to them at any time. This only is- 
certain : it is their irre.sistible mission to enlarge 
and destroy in spite of the endless succession oi 
loads of rubbish of all kinds from many parts oL 
the world which are tilted into their oninivprous 
maw. 

Both Northwich and Winsford are in a perilous- 
state. Their situation on the Weaver Biver is 
curiously similar. The main street of each town 
descends at a sharp incline to tlie waterway, and 
climbs thence from a bridge which is constantly 
in need of readjustment. In Winsford just now 
one sees more indications of subsidence than in 
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Noxtliwich, though a short time ago it was the 
latter town that yielded sensational paragraphs lor 
the press. The Winaford main street drops at 
about liaU a right angle to the liver, and the rise 
on the other side is even more considerable. In 
the lowest parts of the depression are very plain 
proofs that the tradesmen have been taught by 
experience to be ready for all emergencies. Shops 
that were once level with the road must now be 
entered down flights of steps. Other shops have 
yielded up their basement stories completely. 
They are supported on piles which descend imuie- 
viiately from the boards of the shops themselves. 
A jeweller, a pork-hutclier, and a shoemaker do 
business on these discomforting terms. The stranger 
would hesitate before entering the premises— that 
gaping cavity underneath has so very evil a look. 
But in Winsford tliey seem reconciled to tlie 
inevitable. They argue that the sinking of the 
piles can be the more easily watched and measured ; 
nor does it occur to them that the risk of a 
i&ndden collapse, which may in their situation end 
in a rapid glide even into the brown water of the 
Weaver River, is worth long consideration. And 
yet this is just what has been liappeiiiug for 
years with the land scarcely a stone’s-throw away. 
The river hurries towards the town of black 
chimneys and ugly red tenements through a vast 
lake of the characteristic kind, and there is no 
knowing when all the lower parts of Winsford 
will disappear and help the lake’s extension. The 
remainder of the town will then have to be con- 
nected by a high-level bridge, for which any one 
of the Thames bridges in London may serve as a 
Model, 

There are some rather handsome buildings in 
the low-lyiiig parts of Winsford. The Verdin 
Jubilee Baths are especially notable, and the whole 
district will deplore their loss. There is also 
. Farr’s Bank close to the W eaver Bridge— -so close, 
In fact, that, to echo a mild local jest, unless you 
are ‘above Parr^ in Winsford, you ought never, 
for your house’s sake, to feel anything like safe 
irom a sudden subsidence and its accompanying 
Introduction to the mud of the Weaver. Nearly 
adjacent is an operatives’ club-house, plain but 
sturdy, with the quaint and somewhat challenging 
inscription, ‘Who’d have thought it? This build- 
ing was built by working men for the working 
classes.’ It is impossible not to wish that its 
subscribers had been 'more prudent in the choice 
• of ground for their institution. Nothing could 
be more convenient if proximity to the seat of 
their labours were the most desirable feature of 
their club ; immediately behind the houses on the 
' opposite side of the street iire the acres and acres 
.,of' the saltwork, studded with short black 
ehimneys and possessed by the salubrious steam 
y^of boiUng brijie. But the soil is slipping from 
foundations, to show that it is quite impartial 
■in its antipathies; and sooner or later its fate 
' wffl, be the same ae that in store for its neighbour 


buildings. It may not have so far to fall as the 
rows of slatternly tenements on the high land 
just south of the town, the back premises of 
which stand on wooden stilts above the ground 
that is slowly and inevitably sliding aw^ay from 
them ; but they are all about equally insecure. 
The distorted appearance of these meaner houses 
must at times have a curious ehect upon the 
muddled heads of their tenants. When the 
brain is slightly awry with a little more beer 
than is wise, the uneven floor, lolling doorways, 
and tipsy-looking edifices may well seem a 
taunt to the suffering reveller himself. The 
iron rosettes 'which decorate the houses are of 
course iiot merely ornaiuental excrescences; with- 
out them and the iron rods that run from 
them half the buildings would on little en- 
couragement collapse like card castles before a 
puff of wind. 

Middlewich, some three miles to the east of 
Winsford and six south of North wich, does not as 
yet show such signs of subterranean emptiness 
as Winsford. A miserable little brook meanders 
through it in quest of , the Weaver; chimneys 
of abundant saltworks rise within a stone’s- 
tlirow of its main street; the people wear clogs 
as in Winsford ; and on the sidings of its rail- 
way station are companies of trucks laden with 
‘butter’ salt for export. A few old half-timbered 
houses of the downright Cheshire type are 
welcome objects in its streets ; and, like the 
other ^ salt’ towns, it is profusely supplied with 
taverns for the workers, in its thirst-inspiring 
factories. , But it stands, upon the whole, suffi- 
ciently erect. The old clmrcli in the lowest 
part of it may never, one hopes, be in positive 
danger, although the tombstones in its church- 
yard liave already assumed eccentric attitudes 
where they have not gone from the perpendicular 
plumb to the horizontal. Near it are certain 
clear traces of mischief : a house in ruins, others 
out of line and sunken, and others braced in 
the conventional way for buildings with weak 
backs. At a venture, one may surmise that 
insurance rates here are by no means so high 
as at North wich and Winsford, and the trade 
of builder is not quite so replete with com- 
pensations. In these two towns lately they 
have taken to building houses in a clumsy 
amalgam of bricks and wood, whereby it is 
comparatively simple to give them a nudge 
upwards in case of need. The old style was to 
live in the subsiding edifice with complete and 
admirable trust in Providence, moving from floor 
to floor as it sank, until it became in coiu'se of 
time a building of something less than half a 
story. There is an inn in Winsford — the ‘ Ship ’ 
— which has time gently gone under. Obviously 
in so bibulous a district a tavern’s license has 
very distinct value. When ‘Ship’ the first sank 
to the bedrooms, ‘Ship’ the second' was 
promptly raised over it, so that the local 
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privilege might Bot be lost. One may speculate 
as to the number of other ‘Ships’ that will 
sink and serve as props to their successors ere 
the general flood occupies the Weaver’s valley 
and sends half the inhabitants of Winsford and 
Northwich flying, swimming, and floating for 
tlieir lives. 

The country between Micldlewich and Kortii- 
wick is apparently little aiTected by the uiining 
and melting in the Weavei’ valley to tlie west. 
It is liigh land for Chesliire, with two pleasant 
villages, Bostock and Davenlmin, intervening. 
The time will come when from the Btistock 
ridge there will be a fascinating view of the 
long stretch of islanded water in the valley 
below. At present one finds enough here to 
interest in the model neatness of its villa-like 
cottages, in the multitude of presentation pumps 
and fountains and sign-posts, with seats wliich 
give an air of private opulence to its high-road, 
and in the famous old blasted trunk of an oak- 
tree in the heart of the village, bearing a notice 
that ‘this tree stands in the centre of the county 
of Cheshire.* The air is strong and bracing, 
and doubtless the salt tang that it gets from the 
lowlands to the west adds to its salubrity. In- 
deed, in this condemnation of the saltworks of 
the ‘wich* district for their surface liavoc, one 
may still record with gladness that their opera- 
tives are not handicapped in the matter of health, 
like those of so many other of our island in- 
dustries. Neither consumption, influenza, nor 
epidemics of a more virulent kind have much 
chance with these men wdio toil in the steam 
of the bubbling brine. 

The pretty spire of Davenliam’s church, nearer 
North wicli, lies more in peril than the village of 
Bostock above. One may sincerely wish it the 
full measure of safety, for it will have a charm- 
ing effect from the inland sea of the future. 
Thence to Northwich there is a gradual decline, 
until again at the Weaver Bridge, where the 
town is entered, the familiar tokens of instability 
recur. There is such a remarkable congestion 


of trailic and pedestrians at this base of the 
agreeable little town, with its curious contrast 
of the brand-new and the very old, its mellow 
markets and uneven wynds, that one cannot 
help entertaining the fear that some day its 
fate will be like that of the herd of s\Yiii0 
in the Bible. The muddy waters of the 
Weaver will be agitated as never before when 
that superb but caluinitous tobogganing moveineaxt 
sets in. 

The .saltworks themselves, which are zealously 
and without cessation working all this ruin, are 
not as interesting as their destructive mission. 
One sees the brine emptying into the spacious 
shallow vats from the pipes which draw it a 
hundred or two hundred feet from below, where 
the rock-salt has its caverns. This brine boils, 
evapoi'atcs, and leaves the salt, which has then 
only to be collected and made marketable in 
various degrees of excellence. The market itself 
is, of course, iimuense ; and just because we must 
luive salt to our meat, and it is better to use 
home-produced stuff than imported material, the 
Salt IJnion and the other companies of the 
‘wicli* district are toiling their utiuost towards 
the transformation of the Weaver valley. Some 
believe that in less than a generation this will 
assume its new aspect, as a long hig^oou studded 
with islets ; others 2^ tit the time oii^ and hint 
that it may be the middle of the next cvuiiury 
ere the change sets in. That the county of 
Cheshire is bound to be nuicli altered by-aiid-by 
in its surface no one can doubt. Considered 
broadly, perliajis the change will not be wholly 
de2>Iorable wdien once the waters have filially 
settled themselves and the inhabitants of the 
future can build on the shores of the lagoon 
with fair assurance that they will not be sub- 
merged by inundations or slip into the waters 
without warning, England will be a trifle more 
picturesque, llioiigh the towns which have so long 
and aiulaciously 2 ^resumed to ‘sit above the salt^ 
may have gone down for ever into the noiv 
Ziiyder Eee, 


THE ^ULTIMA THULE^ OF AFRICA. 



the present time, wdien the eyes 
of the civilised world are turned 
upon South Africfii, and many are 
talking of settling there in the 
hap 2 >y time when the war-clouds 
are dispersed, it may interest 
English readers to hear of a little-knowm though 
beautiful iiart of the Gape Colony. The journey 
north to Johannesbui’g has often been described ; 
life on the Karoo and life on ostrich-farms are old 
stories ; but few'*, I think, know anything of that 
stretch of country lying between the two southern- 
most points of Africa — Danger Point and Cape 


Agulhas. Up to the present time the 'district 
was considered rather an out-of-the-w'^ay place, 
lying as it does quite off the great highways to 
the north and north-east, though within a hxmdred 
and fifty miles of Capetown. The railw^ay only 
reached the foot of Sir Bowiys Pass, a distance 
occupying turn and a half hours from Capetown, 
and the rest of the journey had to be done by 
post-cart. However, the railway now in course of 
construction over the pass to Caledon is expected 
to be finished at the end of this year, which will 
give the outlying portions of Caledon and Eredas- 
dorp easy access to the cai)itaL , 
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This ^Ultima Thule’ of Africa is the great 
health-resort of the colony. Wonderful and 
magnificent heaths cover the slopes of the lonely 
hills from August to December, absolutely be- 
vyilderhig in beauty, in vivid scarlet, sea-green, 
snow-white, orange, yellow, coral-pink, &c., in 
every imaginable vainety of form and size. 
These give place, a few months later, to the 
everlasting dowers in yellow, white, red, and 
purple. The natives {‘coloured people,’ they call 
themselves) collect the white variety for export, 
principally to Trance and Germany ; the coloured 
flowers are used locally for mattresses, each flower 
being pressed open between tlie hands. Though 
these mattresses have a faint smell of turpentine, 
they are not at all uncomfortable. Ail through 
the year, when one kind of flower disappears it is 
followed by another in endless succession, almost 
the loveliest being a sky-blue blossom exactly like 
a harebell magnified some twenty or thirty times. 

Botanists, naturalists, and sportsmen would all 
find much to delight them here. Game abounds 
— partridge, pheasant, quail, snipe, plover, wild- 
duck, and four or five kinds of buck : you will find 
all on one farm. If the sportsman aspires to the 
greater excitement of the chase, there is almost 
always a jackal that has been worrying the 
sheep, or a ‘tiger’ (Cape leopard) that has tried 
to kill a young foal, and has perhaps succeeded ; 
and to exterminate these wild animals is a 
religious duty. 

Then the wild-bird life ! I shall never forget 
riding into a vlei one hot summer afternoon, 
and startling a great flock of flamingoes from 
its calm "waters. Tliey flung themselves straight 
up into the air, right overhead, in great flashes 
of wliite, crimson, and black, and then flew off in 
a slow and dignified manner towards the sea. 
Let us follow them down to the shore, the 
very ‘Ultima Thule’ of Africa. We ride over 
low heath-covered hills, every here and there a 
patch of pure white sand dazzling the eye. Now 
we hear the thunder of ‘the great Agulhas’ roll.;’ 
but as yet we cannot see the heavy breakers. 
Let us get to the top of the hill. Here now 
lies at . our feet the long stretch of that cruel 
shore on which many a good ship has come to a 
sad end. That white line of foam out at sea 
marks where the GeU was wrecked ; those black 
spots on the sand are beams of wood, fragments 
of, .masts, life-buoys, „ relics of the days ere the 
lighthouses on Danger Point and Gape Agulhas 
were built. 

Let your horse pick his own way down ; he 
knows the country much better than you do, 
and is quick of eye and very sure-footed. As 
there are no hard roads, tbe horses here are not 
shod. Now we are on the squids, long, straight, 
level— -stretching away for miles along the water’s 
edge) where a strong salt wind sweeps in from 
.the Indian Ocean. How we enjoy it 1 How 
the horses enjoy it too ! The dogs are mad with 


delight, and are chasing the sea-birds as we 
gallop along. There they go — ^the curlews, 
herons, gulls — all screaming an indignant protest 
against our intrusion in the woidd they have 
held undisturbed for unknown ages, into which 
we ‘Uitlanders’ are thoughtlessly rushing. The 
penguins don’t care ; they are sitting on rocks fax- 
out in the water, very solemnly, all in a row, 
with nice wdiite waistcoats and neat ties. 

Homeward now, round by the great salt-pan. 
The salt harvest is over, and the salt stored 
away in that little hut for use later on. This 
salt is white, ]?ather coarse-grained, and. has a 
pleasaixt though strong flavour j and after using 
it for some time ordinary table salt is quite 
insipid. In winter the pan is covered with 
water, which dries up in summer, leaving a 
deposit of salt. Home to the old thatched farm- 
house as the short African twilight fades, and 
the hills grow dark, and the Southern Cross 
glimmers faintly over all. 

LAMENT FOE MOEAia 

Cold blow tke winds on tlie heights of Ben Loyal, 
Dense are the mists drifting up from the sea ; 

But colder by far are the hands of my Moraig, 

And denser the veil ’twixt my true love and me. 
Winds in the conies, go wail for my Moraig I 
Wail for her 1 Wail for her 1 
Sea-birds, whose music is ever a crying, 

Cry lor her 1 Cry for her I 

When on Ben Loyal the spring morn was dawning, 
And high on the hili-tops young deer were at play, 

We stood where the burn in the heather sings clearest 
And plighted our love-troth for aye and for aye. 

Down by the burnside my Moraig knelt, laughing, 
Held up her bands with clear water to me : 

‘Drink of it, lad I May the burn cease its running 
Or ever thy Moraig be faithless to thee I ’ 

Streams of the mountains, that day were ye singing 
Songs of the gladness our lives held in store ? 

Streams of the mountains, be silent and sing not. 
Moraig! my Moraig I will hear you no more. 

High were our hopes in the gold of spring’s dawning, 
Fearless our hearts as the clear sky o’erhead ; 

Now at my feet are the brown birch-leaves lying, 

Now’ in the autumn my Moraig is dead. 

Dark loom the clouds sinking down o’er Ben Loyal, 
Gray are the mists drifting up from the seaj 

But darker by far is the life that is left me, 

And all dajys for ever are gray days to me. 

Winds in the corries, go wail for my Moraig t 
Wail for her I Wail for her ! 

Sea-birds, whose music is ever a crying, 


Cry for her ! Cry for her ! 

Cry evermore for her ! 

L. M. Mackav. 
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ON CURIOSITIES AND S0UYENIR8. 

By S. Scott Monceieff. 



Cliiyinore and snowslioe, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 

The cnrsed Malayan crease, and batUe-clnbs 
From the isles of palm ; and, higher on the walls, 

Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His own forefathers’ arms and armour hung. 

— 27ie Princess, 

3UCH a collection as Tennyson de- 
scribes, of every clime and age 
jumbled together, is to be found 
decorating many a liome tliroiigiiout 
our land, -wliere in tlie course of 
centuries veritable museums have 
been formed of family relies. In tliem are to he 
discovered objects of interest picked up in the 
neiglibourhood, and art treasures, as well as 
curiosities sent from distant lands by members of 
the family who have gone forth, from generation 
to generation, to play their part in our widespread 
national life, yet whose treasures as well as tlieir 
affections find an abiding place in the old family 
home. Museums they may he called ; but, coming 
unexpectedly under our notice, each article with 
its own story, they are without the rigid formality 
of a collection of things carefully arranged and 
docketed, such as can only inspire a specialist 
with enthusiasm. 

There is a never-failing charm in a house so 
well garnished; only a very dull mind can be 
dull in such surroundings. To children it is a 
fairyland indeed ; for what child does not delight 
in seeing strange things belonging to the great 
world outside the nursery — the gates of which 
one day will be opened to him — where stirring 
deeds are done, and all as yet apj)ears full of 
mystery and beauty? 

Ho number of books can teach such effective 
lessons in geography and history as the sight 
of the very white cockade worn by a pretty 
Jacobite ancestre.ss at Prince Charlie's ball at 
Holyrood, or the sword that at Waterloo brought 
honour to the family name. The red coat the 
hero wore and ihe ]:)eauty's stiff brocade, witli 
Ko, 145.— VoL. Ill, [AaJ22^/iU 


manj^ another old-world garment, are still to be 
seen, veritable ghosts haunting the dim recesses 
of the garrets. A case of medals tcaidies the 
history of the Conquest of India, and more recent 
trophies tell of the Occupation of Egypt. The 
walls are hung with banners gaudily emblazoned 
with texts from the Koran ; they were picked 
up on Soudanese battlefields by a soldier son 
after his men had routed the dervislies who 
so proudly carried them. Wiiat a cosmopolitan 
gathering it would be, what a medley of ideas 
might be exchanged, if these inanimate objects 
could enjoy the night-time in confidential talk to- 
gether, as the statues and pictures do — Schidone's 
eager Duke and the pnim Saint by Haste-tliee- 
Luke — according to Browning’s fantastic fancy, 
in the room of the Venetian Lady ; 

With all its .rarities that ache 
In silence while day lasts, but wake 
At night-time, and tlieir life renew, 

Suspended just to pleasure you 

Who brought, again.st their will, together 

These objects. 

What a fascinating night’s entertainment it 
would be if we could but hear the white cockade 
converse with the cowTie-shell girdle of an African 
warrior, or the straight, shining sword of "Waterloo 
exchange experiences and discuss the art of war 
with the crooked Afghan knife and poisoned Zulu 
assagai 1 

Ho moss that during the passing of centuries 
is left grooving about an old house is likely to 
be of more value than the curiosities, Irk-u-hrac, 
souvenirs de voyage — the peculiar harvest of the 
traveller, and the moss which, in sp)ite of the old 
adage, does gather about the rolling stone. It 
serves to illustrate his tales, perhaps helps to 
prove them true, when • shown to others ; but to 
himself alone does it reveal its full charm. More 
especially if the traveller is also a connoisseur who 
does not load himself with meaningless odds and 
ends, picked up at random, or bought for the 
mere pleasure of shopping in a foreign land— a 
liesermd,'] Sept. S, 1900. 
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pleasure 'wliicli appeals witli peculiar fascination 
to lady travellers, wlio, it is to Ije noticed, are 
contiimally suffering from the memory of had 
hargaiiis, and rarely can recall the delight ex- 
perienced over a sirccessful one. 

The coimoisseur, if very fastidious, has a dislike 
to anything bought ; he would rather pick up 
his curio himself — is even at times forced to 
acknowledge petty theft — and has a great joy in 
accepting odd presents. Coin pays for everything 
hut sentiment. Bo we not know that dowers 
bargained for and bought have none of the aroma 
of those that come as a gift ? Above all, let the 
collector allow nothing to find a place in his 
cabinet that has not a history attached to it, 
giving it tlie right to l)e called a souvenir. A 
coin picked up by his o^vn hand from amongst 
the dusty remains of the once great city of 
Memphis is not to be exchanged for one of gold 
and finest workmanship. 

Many people, perhaj)S the majority of people, 
are — as some are deaf to music or blind to colour 
• — unable to feel interest in inanimate things, 
even in those which, lasting from age to age, 
while men die and their cities crumble to dust, 
reniaiu real hits of the lost life of the past ; while 
the antiq[uary holding an arrow-head in his hand 
can conjure as with the magic wand of fairyland 
a world now dead and done with, but whose 
influence has moulded the life of to-day. 

Take the coin picked up at Memphis : what 
a long train of association it calls forth ! There 
it had lain hurled since the days of the Ptolemies, 
when, in all likelihood, in the ordinary course of 
everyday aflairs, it liad been passed from hand 
to hand during the decline of this, one of the 
mightiest of ancient cities ; for Memphis rose on 
the hanks of the Mle during the dawn of historic 
time. It is the Nopli of the Bible ; in its great 
palaces Menephtah held his court when Moses 
and Aaron pled before him for the release of his 
Israelite slaves ; it was conquered by the army of 
Cambyses ; the ancients learned science and philo- 
sophy from its priests; Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Strabo describe its marvellous temjples and palaces, 
yet the^^ oidy knew it in its decline. In its 
streets the early Christian sects fought lier(!ely 
with one another over trivial points of doctrine, 
until they were swept away by the soldiers of 
the Prophet, strong in the unity and simplicity 
of their faith. Alexandria drew away its popula- 
tion, and modern Cairo was built from its stones. 

other city endured through longer ages and 
saw greater wonders ? Now all that is left of its 
. magnificence, above ground, are a few carved 
atones and tvro mutilated statues , of the gi'eat 
•Pharaoh; the rest lies buried under mounds of 
■rubbish shaded by date-palms. 'Wliile riding 
through these groves our traveller paused to 
w^teh a group of felluliin load their donkey’s 
pmnhiera with the ddbris of the ruined city, 
which they use as manure on their fields. To 


such base uses come the palaces of the Pharaohs, 
and, like 

Imperious Csesar, dead, and turned to clay. 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Some loose earth rolling to liis feet, tlie coin fell 
out, to be ]ncked up and serve as a touchstone 
that lias recalled such a panorama from the history 
of the p)ast. 

Here, again, is a lola found when digging a 
well on the pampas of South ilmerica, as far as 
the east is from the west from Egyptian J?»remphis, 
and telling of a strangely different race of men, 
and of a savage existence in pilace of advanced 
civilisation ; for the man who wielded this -weapon 
wms of a race in its infancy doomed to die out 
before it had reached maturity, w^hile the Egyptians 
had growm wdse and hoary during the course of 
uncounted ages. 

Without his collection of hnc-d-hrac being gifted 
with speech in the night-time, wdien human beings 
— the puppets now filling the stage — are absent 
in the Land of Nod, the traveller finds the meeting 
together of things from diverse parts of tlie wmrld, 
representing various stages of civilisation, suffi- 
ciently interesting and full of varied and never- 
ending food for thought. 

It is not the antique only that finds a place 
in our traveller’s cabinets ; in them are also 
found all sorts of odds and ends, each one sug- 
gestive of some notable phase of life, or, it may be, 
merely seiwdng to recall charmed hours spent in 
some lovely land or wondrous city — ^liours long 
enough to allow of enjoyable impressions, but too 
short to bring about the inevitable disillusionment. 
Mrs Carlyle wHtes to a friend: ‘I assure you I 
have often gone into my owm room in the deml’s 
owm humour, ready to swear at “ things in general ” 
and some things in particular ; and my eye.s 
resting by cliaiice on one of my photogra]:>hs of 
long-ago places or people, a crowd of sad, gentle 
thoughts lias rushed into my heart, and driven 
the devil out as clean as ever so much holy w’-at er 
and priestly exorcism could have done..’ Surely 
any charm that has the power to drive out the 
devil is to be -welcomed — be it the loved face of 
a friend or the souvenir of some fair country 
consecrated to happy memory— "when in the daily 
routine of life too often petty afiairs and passing 
w’orries make us forget to d^vell on our larger 
joys, as when in negligence we allow the creeping 
ivy to crawl across the window-pane, wdiile with 
one cut of a knife it may be cleared a-way, allo-wing 
the room to fill wdth light and air. 

This love of gathering round one objects of 
romantic and historic interest was one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s most marked characteristics. To 
him every stone and stock revealed its owm story, 
drawing from the vast , storehouse of his brain 
some anecdote or line of ancient song to illustrate 
its history. He possessed this interest in every- 
thing from his earliest years. We find in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott that when a child of six , years, 
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after spending an evening witK tlie gifted antlioress 
of ‘The Flowers of the Forest/ he remarked, ‘I 
like that ladj, for I think she is a virtuoso like 
myself/ ‘Dear Walter/ said his aunt Jenny, who 
was putting the little lad to bed, ‘ "Wliat is a 
virtuoso r ‘Don’t you know? Wlij, it is one 
who wishes and will know everything/ Surely 
he who possesses a mind that wishes to know 
everything must, wherever fate places him, lind 
a harvest" to he gathered, and mi never he at a 
loss for some study to fill the flying hours with 
interest to liimself and others. 

What of the collection, without the collector ? 
Is tliere a sadder or more dreary museum any- 
where tlian that of Ahhotsford? It Imt inspires 
us until regret for the absence of the master-mi-nd. 
Then tliat oilier palace of curios—Strawhcrry Hill. 
Are we not glad to enjoy it through tlie medium 
of its owner’s letters? Do w’'e not read how he 
winced under the stupid remarks of the idlers 
who came out of curiosity to inspect his treasures ? 
‘And as vulgar people always see with the ends 
of their fingers,’ they too often did lasting damage 
with fingers that usually are all thumbs. ‘One’s 
self-love is not at all limited to one’s specific 
person,’ he complains to Lady Ossory, ‘but in- 
sinuates itself into everything that belongs to one 
—to one’s house, to one’s garden, to one’s collec- 
tion/ and ‘feels at each thread, and lives along 
the line/ 

For the very lieau-ideal of an antiquary we turn 
to one of Sir Walter Scott’s finest creations. Let 
UB seek him in his owui garden, seated under tlie 
shade of a holly-tree that has escaped the shears 
tliat have trimmed its fellows in quaint device. 
By some nmgic the great story-teller, with tlie 
simplest words, makes us live in the very scene. 
We breathe the fresh sunny air Idowing off the 


North Sea. We hear the ripple and vsplash of the 
waves falling and running up the beach, calm and 
soothing to-day, but we know how terrible they 
can be when the wind blo-ws. Let ns share in 
the welcome given to the young Lovel, and in 
the iimtatioii from Monkbarns to follow him up 
the winding stairs to his sancUm sewdornm, TOieu: 
our antiquary has routed his ‘good-for-nothing 
womenkind,’ wdiom he finds so wantonly raising 
‘the very ancient, peaceful dust that would hare 
remained so for a hundred years had not these 
g)q:)sies disturbed it, as they would do everything 
else in tliis world,’ we follow' him round his den, 
stepping cautiously amongst piles of books, old 
arinou]’, and many strange things, treating them 
with the more resjicct when we hear what happened 
to Dr Heavysteni -when he sat down too care- 
lessly ill that ancient arm-chair, not percemng 
that in its recesses lay deadly -weapons of iron 
liearing the alarming name of ‘ cr*aw-taes.’ 

After prying into every corner and listening to 
the many stories -wmven into the rambling but 
ever-entertaining conversation of our liost, we 
see him draw aside a bit of old tapestry on ‘which 
is ]uctnred the ugly face of the. Loathly Lady, 
and unlock a eahhiet out of which lie brings ‘two 
long-stalJced -wine-glasses, such as are seen in 
Tenier’s pieces,’ and a bottle of what he calls 
rich, ra.ey canary, wdtli a bit of diet-cake on a 
small silver salver of exquisite old workmanship. 
‘ I say^ nothing of the salver/ he remarks, ‘ though 
it is said to be wrought by the old mad .Florentine, 
Benvenuto Ocllini/ 

Surely here it is time for me to lay aside my 
pen and leave he reader to enjoy undisturbed 
the company of the Laird of Monkbarns and the 
gallant young Lovel as they sip the rich, racy 
canary, and taste Miss Griselda’s diet-cake. 


OTJR LxADT OF D E L I VE OE. 

CHAPTER XVL— A HASTY WOOIXG. 



I HEN Yaurel got back we settled our 
final arrangements. I -was to let 
him know by wire, post, or mes- 
senger the exact day, and as nearly 
as possible the hour, whe-n I hofild 
be at the mouth of the river ready 
to receive the Colonel, and lie undertook to be 
there. 

In the early morning we ventured to leave the 
Colonel in custody of Boulot, and took the wood 
path past Vaiirel’s house to the station, in time 
for the early train to Bennes. 

‘Tell jnademoiselle that we will win if we hold 
him till lie dies, monsieur,’ said Yaurel as he 
'^vrung my hand and looked as if he -w-ere going 
to embrace me. 

I ivas in Oombourg by eleven o’clock, and, 
leaving my baggage at the station, found my way 


without difficulty to the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart..'.. 

It stood a short way out of the village, and was 
a gi^eat and unprepossessing establishment, -with 
immensely high -walls and an unpretentious doOFy 
wdiich, if it suggested no warm welcome to out- 
siders, certainly gave one the impression that -what 
it held inside w-as very tightly held indeed. Iir 
the middle of the door wns a tiny grating closed 
w’ith a sliding panel, -^vhieh somehow brought 
Madame de St Ouen and her do%yiicaat eyes vividly 
to my mind. An iron handle hung from a chain 
by the side of the tight-lipped door, and I gave 
it a pull that w^oke a tinkling response somewhere 
far a-way inside. 

Time was e-vidently , of little' account with the 
occupantB of , the eonveni It was full five minutes 
before the blind eye in the door opened noiselessly. 
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and showed me a pale coilted face behind it, wliich 
swallowed me wholly in one hasty glance and then, 
looked down, as tlioiigh I -were tlie world and the 
liesh. and the devil all rolled into one. 

‘Madame the Duchesse of St Ouen?’ I said in 
English, and pushed my card throiigli the grating, 
which closed iininediately and left me to hope 
that something might eventually come of it. 

The privilege I sought was evidently one that 
needed time for consideration, and wns not readily 
accorded. I smoked four horrible ‘ Cai)oral ’ cigar- 
ettes before tlie little veiled eye winked again 
sufficiently to allow the passage of a folded slip 
of paper, on which was inscribed in thin wiry 
letters, ‘Madame regrets that she cannot receive 
M. Lamont.^ 

I .fear the language I used, though T had the 
sense to keep it below my breath, would not have 
prospered my cause with the saints inside, as I 
hung in the wind uncertain what to do next. 
I smoked several more of the ffile little cigarettes, 
and came to the wise decision of seeking out the 
of the village and asking Ids advice. If he 
were a decent fellow he might assist me ; at the 
worst he could only refuse. 

1 found the eur^ without difficulty; and if I 
had had hhn made to order he could not have 
been more to my liking. He was a round-faced, 
jovial little man of about sixty, by name Pure 
Josej)h Bonnatt, and he spoke English lluently 
with f.i strong Irish accent, wliich he exj^lained by 
the fact of las having lived for several years in 
the States, and incidentally that liis mother was 
an Irishwoman. 

We became good friends immediately, and when 
I told him of my difficulty he laughed loud and 
long^ 

‘You expected to walk into the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart on presentation of your card ? Why, 
my dear young friend, no male foot has ever 
detiied those sacred precincts save that of the 
Cardinal Archbishop, Monseignenr Godefroi ; and 
even then I believe the Sisters had all to do penance 
for a week, besides double scrubbing the floors of 
every room lie entered. But what is it you want 
there ? — or, I should say, who 1 Hot Madame 
Mere herself? 

‘Ho; it is my cousin, Mademoiselle Denise des 
Oomptes, whose affairs I am looking after, and it 
is absolutely necessary that I should see her.^ 

‘Ah 1 Mademoiselle des Comptes. That is the 
wealthy novice whom Madame Mere is hoping to 
persuade into the order sister of that young 

Gaston des Comptes who Yes, yes, I "know 

all about it. And monsieur is her cousin?’ 

,.I nodded without a blush. Plad not made- 
moiselle herself elected me to that high position ; 
and. who had a better right? We cannot choose 
our ]p9.rentSj but we can choose our m-duani 
cousins. , 

. ®I douht if I can help you in the matter, b said 
Pbe Bonnatt, ‘though I would very hiudi like 


to do so. Madame and I are not on speaking 
terms. You see, she comes from above, I frum 
below. She is an aristocrat, I spring from the 
soil. Now, let me see,’ he said, biting his thumb 
in perplexity— ‘ let me see — ■— You did not 
tell her what you wniited ? ’ he asked suddenly. 

‘ I had no chance to tell her anything. But I 
guess she knows ‘well enough what I wanted. 
She was staying vdth us down at mademoisene’s 
house at Cour-des-Coniptes, with the Ahhe Dieufoy.’ 

‘Ah, yes ! the Ahhe Dieufoy, He is Ion gargon P 
and he looked at me whinisically. 

‘ We got on very well together. He is shrewd 
and sharp, I should say; hut we were on friendly 
enough terms.’ 

He nodded, and took counsel with his thumh 
again. Then he looked up with a twinlile in his 
eye. 

‘ If I mention a matter to you, M. Lamont, you 
must not take any undue advantage of it — unless 
you very much want to.’ 

‘ I promise,’ I .said. 

‘ Well, as I came from the station this morning 
1 met a round dozen of the doves from tlie big 
nest there ; and among them was a young lady, 
who -^vas with them, ]nit not of them. Is your 
cousin a tall girl with brown hair, and rather 
good-looking?’ 

‘She is the most beautiful girl’ I began, 

but stopped short at sight of his twinkling G 3 'es. 

‘It was doubtless she. They were, I judged, 
going to Dol, where there is a grand fete to the 
”\Trgm to-day. Now, if you should happen to be 
about the station when the train from Dul comes 
in, you might happen to see your cousin, you 
know ; and who could stop you speaking to her, 
if you made uj) your mind to do it, I don’t quite 
know. But, mind you, you are not to make any 
use of this information nn.Ie.ss’- 

‘What time does the train come in?’ 

‘ Eour o’clock.’ 

When the train came in 1 was waiting for it. 
The red-tape observances of the larger stations 
did not olDtain in this rural district, and 1 had 
been permitted to take up my stand i.n a secluded 
corner of the platform without any object ion.s on 
the part of the o.fficials. 

The train was crowded with women and children 
I'etiirning from the fete ; but the Oonibourg con- 
tingent was not a large one, and from my corner I 
eagerly watched the Sisters of the. Sacred Heart 
dump themselves down on the platform with all 
the graceless weight of so many sacks of Hour. 

How tall and gracious and beautiful made- 
moiselle looked beside the others, a queen lily in 
a bed of ca])bages, though her sweet face sank 
into a soberness almost equal to theirs as the train 
passed and she turned to join her coni 2 )ai]Lions. 

Then so, me sudden delightful instinct caused 
her to look up, right into my corner. If she 
had known I was there she could liot have 
looked at me straighter, and my heart leaped 
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joyfully and beat a triiimpliant marcli at the 
sudden glad liglit tliat slione out of lier eyes 
and the lovely colour that swept into her face at 
sight of me. 

The Sisters had gathered round her like a 
bodyguard of protecting hens; bxit I pushed 
through them with a ^ Pwnlon^ ^aviLon^ math- 
moiselle!^ right and left, and met Denise half- 
way.. 

« Oh, Cousin Hugh ! ’ she cried, and blushed 
deeper still at the word. 'How glad I am to 
see you ! ’ 

‘ Hot more glad than I am— Denise ! But I 
could not come before. ^Yliere can I speak with 
you ? I have a great deal to tell you.^ 

She spoke rapidly to the dourest of the Sisters, 
whose austere ujjper lip was ornamented with a 
slight black moustache, and whose dat bosom was 
decorated with a larger brass crucifix than any of 
the others. The Sister pui^sed her thin lips still 
tighter and murniured. Mademoiselle insisted, 
with a touch of anger, that she had a right to 
speak to her cousin, and that she intended to in 
any case ; and the Sister yielded to the point of 
permitting half her flock to go on in front of us 
and half to follow behind, while we two walked 
together in between. 

'Mr Lainont,’ said mademoiselle before I had 
time to begin my story, 'I must get away from 
here. I am sorry I ever came. It will kill me 
if I stox> much longer. It is not peace — for me 
at all events — it is imprisomneiit, and I cannot 
stand it. This is the first time I have passed 
the gate since I went there. It is crushing the 
spirit out of me. I would sooner work for my 
living and let them have all the money than 
stop here.^ 

She poured all this out in a quick, hot torrent 
that came straight from her heart, and her face 
and eyes were all aflame with the strong feeling 
that was in her. 

My heart leaped towards her and shouted, 
' Come with me ! Come with me ! ^ but I 
managed to keep silent. 

‘It was a mistake my coining here,^ she said 
again. ‘ I was afraid of it ; but you advised it, 
and I came. But — but— you promised to help 
me. You must get me away. How, what can 
you do to help?^ 

‘You trust me, Denise P 

‘ Absdiitely ! You know I do. More, I ’ 

I do not know what she w^as going to say, 
for she was in a state of very great excite- 
ment. * 

‘ Then let me take you away for good and alL 
Come and be my wife.^ 

‘ Oh Hugh ! do you mean it ? ^ she cried. 

‘ I have meant it since the first moment I 


saw your picture in the Salon. You know it, 
Denise.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said in a whisper, ‘ I knew it.’ 

She walked in silence for a moment, and then 
said eagerly, ‘When? How?’ 

‘Can you stand it another week, dearest?’ I 
said ; and then I told her rapidly of the position 
of afiairs at Gour-des-Gomptes, and of our decision 
to carry the Colonel off to sea, and to hold him 
there until he spoke. 

‘ I am going now to Southampton to charter a 
yaclit. I can be back here in a week. The 
yacht can wait at St Malo. What do you 
say?’ 

‘I shall count the hours,’ she said joyfully, ‘I 
can stand it now.’ 

‘How am I to get at you?’ I asked. ‘I 
tried to see Madame Mere, but she declined 
the pleasure, and the little cure here tells me 
no man is allowed to set foot inside those big 
walls.’ 

‘And it may be a month before I am allowed 
outside again. What can Ave do?’ 

‘ I shall manage it somehow. You are quite 
sure’ — ^ — ■ ■ 

‘ I am quite sure,’ she said quickly. 

‘And you vdll he ready when’ 

‘ I shall, be ready,’ she said ; and then, softly 
and sweetly as we drew near to the convent 
gate, ‘You have made me very happy, Hugh.’ 

It was surely as strange a wooing as man 
could well have. I had hardly dared to look 
at her, and as for touching her hand in the 
]nidst of that xihalanx of marble modesty, it was 
not to be thought of for a moment. What pains 
and penances it iniglit have subjected my dear 
girl to I could not imagine ; but I was very 
desirous of doing nothing to shock the feelingvS 
of her keepers, and when the .moment of part- 
ing came I did no more than touch the tips of 
her fingei'S and looked the rest of all I felt ; I 
then bowed obsequiously to the cold -faced sister- 
hood, and walked away on air, the richest man 
in all the world. 

I went straight back to Fere Boiiiiatt, and as 
soon as he saw me he said, ‘F/?, hien I You have 
seen her?’ 

‘I have seen her and spoken to her, thanks to 
you.’ 

‘ Hay, nay, do not incriminate me,’ he laughed ; 
‘though it is a pleasure to me to get round the 
old lady. Slie is so very, very good, and so very, 
very wanting in heart.’ 

I was strongly tempted to tell him the whole 
matter, and it would have been such a very great 
pleasure to talk to somebody of mademoiselle. 
But I had the common-sense not to do so and 
maybe it was just as well. 
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THE TEANSVAAL OF SOUTH AMEEIOiL, 



J|ET no one imagine, from tlie title 
of tliis article, that tlie country 
referred to is ricli in gold or 
diamonds ; on tlie contrary, the 
mineral ^vealtli of the Transvaal of 
South America is inconsiderable. 
The designation is hero applied to the republic 
of Paraguay on account of its geogivaphical posi- 
tion and past history, which bear many striking 
points of resemblance to the South African 
Transvaal. 

Like the Transvaal, Paraguay occujiies au inland 
position, surrounded by nations with whom she 
has waged destructive warfare. Paraguay has 
still serious disputes with these nations on com- 
mercial questions, especially as to tariff duties ; 
for, having no port of her own, she is at the 
mercy of the coimtries in possession of the sea- 
board. 

Although the frontiers of Paraguay are ill- 
defined (being still to a great extent in dispute), 
and no reliable census of the population has 
been taken for many yeaes, it may be said that 
both in size and i>oj)ulation the country ap[)roxi- 
inates to the Transvaal ; it is situated in precisely 
the same latitude, and lias a similar climate ; like 
the Transvaal, also, the main occupation of the 
3iative inhabitants is the rearing of cattle, wliat 
trade and manufactures exist being almost entirely 
in the Lands of foreigners. 

From an historical standpoint, the similarity 
is almost equally striking. Like the Transvaal, 
Paraguay has waged (and for a time successfully) 
a war of the most sanguinary character against 
forces which may well be described as overwhelm- 
ing. The war -was fought out to the bitter end ; 
it lasted five years, and ended only after the sheer 
exhaustion of the Paraguayans, the almost complete 
extermination of the male inhabitants capialrle of 
bearing arms, and the death in battle of their 
leader, 

Paraguay, which once formed part of the 
vast possessions of the Spaniards in the New 
World, declared her independence in the year 
1811, The reins of power were, {shortly afterwards 
seized by tlie renowned Dr Fraiicia, who con- 
stituted himself Dictator, a position wdiicli he held 
until his death in 1840, at the age of eighty- 
three. Francia was admired by Carlyle, who set 
Mm up as one of his heroes ; but the description 
given of the Dictator by Washburn, some time 
Minister of the United States to Paraguay, is 
milch less flattering. Doubtless Francia Avas a 
man of remarkable energy and Avill-poAver, and 
knsAV how to rule the docile Paraguayans, belicAung 
in the maxim emmciated by his successor, Lopez, 
.that terror was a more potent, force than so-called 
patriotisia in cpielling the unrnly element abvays 
present in a South Anierkan rexmbiic. He in- 


augurated a system of espionage the most coinjdcte 
p6rhai>s that ever existed in any country ; his sjhea 
Avere so numerous that it aaxis scarcely ijos-sible 
for tAVo or three people to meet together in the 
capital Avithout one of his secret emissaries being 
among them. Every one distrusted his neighbour ; 
brother suspected brother, the son liis father, and 
the father Ms son; for no one knew Avhen lie 
might be in the comijany of a secret agent of the 
Dictator, ready to report any Avord inadvertently 
spolcen. hior Avas it necessary, to justify arrest, 
that a man had spoken against that august per- 
sonage ; if any one heard a AVord spoken unfaA'our- 
able to Francia and did not immediately denounce 
the speaker he aaus lield to be equally culpable, 
and immediately seized and thrown into prison 
— Avorse fate might befall him. 
Francia A^us held in such terror that even his 
name Avas no longer pronounced by the people, 
and the only designation by Avhicli he AA^as known 
Avas that of M Siqrremo Q The Supreme One *’). It 
is said that Francia on his deathbed tlianke*! 
Heaven that he had no enemies — lie had shot 
them all ; but the same story is told of more 
than one South American presidimt, and it is 
probably as true of one as it is of the other. 

Tile Avay Francia treated the ^Outlanders’ of 
Ills time is instructiA^e. He maintained as a prin- 
ciple, and rigidly enforced it, that no foreigners 
Av^ere to be alloAved to enter the country. If, by 
chance, any inisguided foreigner did manage to 
enter the country, he Avas not permitted to leaA^e, 
and Avas kept strictly a prisoner ; Avhile it Ava.s 
almost impossible to escape, as the river was the 
only practicable outlet. 

The ill-usage of the celebrated naturalist 
Eonpland Avas not creditable to the Dictator. 
BonpLind Avas travelling on the frontier of the 
Argentine Eexniblic, Just adjoining the Para- 
guayan frontier, Avheu he aa^is seized by Frauck^s. 
order as a spy, and carried prisoiie,r into Paraguay, 
There he was detained for ten 3*eai‘s, A\'hen the Dic- 
tator, almost Avithout a moimmt’s waniiiig, ordered 
him to leave the country. It is probable that lie- 
Avas forced to do this by pressure exerted by the 
French Government, AAdiich had long been trying 
to o])taiii BunplaruPs release. 

On the death of Francia the country was- 
plunged into anarchy, the chief poAA'Cr being ulti- 
mately seized by a laAvyer, Carlos Antonio Lopez, 
Avho reigned as a despot for tAveiity-one years 
(1841-62). Notwithstanding that his rule, like 
that of Francia, was despotic, the country wnm 
prosperous, as it had also been in Francia's time. 
Lox>ez did a great deal to encourage industry : he 
established arsenals, shipbuilding yards, foundries, 
and mamifactures of various kinds, engD,giiig 
engineers and skilled mechanics in Europe for 
these pux'poses, Many of the steamers ‘ employed. 
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ill tlie subsequent war witli tlie allies were built 
in tlie sliipyards in Asuncion. 

On tbe death of Lopez the First, lie was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Francisco Solano Lopez, 
whose career had so baneful an effect on the 
destinies of Paraguay. He devised the most 
ambitious schemes, by which he was to become 
the Hapoleon of South America, annexing the 
adjacent territories and securing an outlet on the 
sea for Paraguay. He had no sooner assimied the 
reins of power than he commenced to make war- 
like preparations for the invasion of the iieigh- 
bouring republics. In the year 1865, without 
waniiiig, he seized some Argentine steamers lying 
in the river, and so committed the first act of 
war. When the war broke ont Lopez had an 
army of sixty thousand men and about two him- 
dred pieces of artillery— approximately the same 
force as the Boers possessed at the commencement 
of hostilities. He sent a fleet up the river and 
took possession of the principal towns of Matto 
Grosso, a large interior province of Brazil, which, 
beiug in a peculiarly isolated position and in- 
sufficdently garrisoned, could offer little resistance. 
He then overran the Argentine province of Cor- 
rienfces, occupying the X)rinci2ml towns, and ad- 
vancing as far as the Brazilian frontier town of 
Uruguayana. But he had now reached the end 
of liis tether, for Uruguay and Brazil had joined 
hands with Argentina, and they had lost no tijue 
in coUecting troops. Lopez, wdio had received a 
severe check at Uruguayana, found his communi- 
cations threatened, and was forced to retreat. 
Although the Paraguayans gained some wictories 
at the commencement of the war, the tide soon 
turned against them, and they -were forced to 
retreat into their own territory. They had still 
command of the river, the only x>racticable means 
of access to Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay ; 
and lor many months the allied licet was kept at 
bay by the fortress of Hiimaitd, a series of earth- 
works under the command of a Scotsman named 
Thompson, and further strengthened by a boom 
stretched across the river at this p>oint, \vhich 
prevented the x^ssage of the wanshixxs. At length, 
one day when the river was in liood, there hap- 
pened to be sufficient water over the boom to 
allow the hostile vessels to x^ass ; this they accord- 
ingly did, forcing their way past the fort, which 
was thereafter untenable, and Asuncion itself lay 
at the mercy of the allies. 

The war was by no means closed, however, by 
the ca|)tiire of Asuncion, for Lopez now retreated 
with his army northwards, hotly x^ursued by the 
allied troops. During the latter part of the war 
the hardships suffered by the x^eoxffe were terrible. 
As all the available able-bodied males had been 
drafted into the army, no labourers were left to 
till the fields, and a period of absolute famine 
supervened. The pebx^le were forced to live on 
wild fruit, insects, and any sustenance which 


could be picked up in the woods. Thousands 
died of famine and disease. They had long before 
been short of ammunition ; but the spirit of the ' 
people was unshaken. When no more balls were 
to be had for their cannon, and scarcely any iron 
was left in tlie country, tlie ehurehes donated . 
their bells, and these, with such balls and scraps 
of iron as were pitched ux^ on the hattlcfields, 
were sent to the foundries to he melted down 
and cast into shot and shell. 

The adverse end, hoAvever, could not be x^i'^- 
vented. After suffering untold hardships, the 
little band, under the command of Lopez, now 
reduced to some ten thousand men, reached the 
hanks of the river Aquidaban, in the north of 
Paraguay. Here, on the Lst of March 1870, they 
were overtaken hj the allied troops. A last stand 
was made, but ui^successfully. The men, weakened 
by hardships, fainine, and disease, "were unable to 
make any further resistance, and were eventually 
surrounded. A of Brazilians came ux>on 

Lopez jiLst as he was preparing to cross the Afiui- 
daban. They called on him to surrender, wishing 
to capture him alive ; but he ans^vered by draA\'iiig 
hiwS revolver and firing on hivS xuirsuers, wliereiix>on 
he was transffxed hy a Brazilian lance, and fell 
ill the mud of the river, where he expired — a 
humiliating end for one who had fought so bravely 
for his country. 

The results of this disastrous 'svar are shown hy 
the following ffgiires : . The xjopulation of Paraguay, 
whicli according to the census of 1857 was 1,337,439, 
had declined in the year 1873 to 221,079, nearly 
all W'omeii, children, and very old men. Although 
the losses in liattle were terrible, the greater x^art 
of this decline was caused, by hardships, famine, 
and disease. Even at the x^resent day, though one 
meets many old women in Paraguay, very few 
old men are to be seen ; but of course in the 
younger generation the disparity of sexes is not 
great. . ■ 

Foi* many years after the war neariy all the 
work in Paraguay devolved uxion the xvonieu, 
even to the maintenance of order ; for female 
police were not merely a possilality to form 
material for the comic papers — tliey were a fact. 
To this day much of the work that is done by 
men in other countries is done hy women in 
Paraguay ; in the country districts, fpr exarax>le, 
women are still employed as hutcliera. 

Foreign capital and foreign labour are ' still 
needed to develoxj the vast resources of Paraguay ; 
under their vivifying iiiffuenee her lost prosx:)erity 
may he regained, and even surpassed. The, Para- 
guayan Government, well aware of this, recently 
passed a land-law which is one of the most 
liberal in the world, and offers special induce- 
ments to immigrants. : Yet, notwithstanding the 
genial climate and fertile soil, it is doubtful if 
the country will ever become a favourite field of 
emigration for the surplus labour of Great Britain. 
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THE MOORISH T R E A S H R E. 

CHAPTER 11. 


we not dine fco-niglit witli the 
150th — I mean ‘‘The Duke of 
Ulswater’s ^—eh, W ooly ? ^ asked 
the Governor of ‘Gib' of Ms 
aide-de-camp a day or two after 
the latter’s adventure in the 
cork-woods. ‘Bother these new-fangled names!' 
the old gentleman muttered under his thick 
white moustache. ‘How can a man be expected 
to remember such rubbish at my age 1 The ser- 
vice is going to the dogs — that’s the long and 
short of it— when they send a man into action 
with a name like that plastered all over him.’ 

‘Yes, sir; it’s to-night with the Duff — I mean 
the “East Rottenshire,” sir,’ answered Wooly, 
narrowly escaping calling the gallant regiment, 
whose reputation as the old 150th was European, 
by their newly-acquired name of ‘the Duffers.’ 
For, to the consternation of the army generally, 
and the 150Lh in particular, a new order had 
lately come into force, for the benefit of the army 
tailors it was supposed, by which the uniforms 
had been completely altered and the time-honoured 
old numbers swept away. Much to their rage, 
the 150th liad been saddled with the appalling 
and crack-jaw title of ‘The Duke of Ulswater’s 
Field Feiicibles, or East Rottenshire Regiment,’ 
although they had no connection with either His 
Grace in the north or that ’well-known county in 
the south ; and, as the obnoxious order decreed 
that the initial letter of each word composing 
the new title should be placed on the shoulder- 
straps instead of the discarded numbers, the result, 
as far as the 150th was concerned, had been 
disastrous. The wretched regiment had been 
branded by Her Majesty’s War Minister, 
D.U.F.F.E.R., and as ‘the Duffers’ they speedily 
became known ; even with their old number re- 
stored or their title changed, they will be known 
as long as they exist by that most inappropriate 
:.naine.“.-' 

‘Pray see that there is no muddle about my 
bottle to-night,’ continued the Governor. ‘ Really, 
I can hardly help laughing every time I meet 
Pooker, he still looks so savage. So do be very 
careful to-night, Wooly, and see that the butler 
quite understands my wishes.’ Then, chuckling 
to himself, the old war-horse strode away to 
his sanctum, leaving his A.D.O. grinuing from 
ear to ear. 

, The Governor, having lately returned from 
England, where he had been summoned to 
receive an ' honour given him for past services, 
had been undergoing a series of dinners given by 
the' civil and military inhabitants of,. the Rock to 
celebrate the event. As he was a most abstemious 
.man, the unwonted quantity of , wine he was 


obliged to swallow night after night at these 
feasts had caused liiiu much annoyance ; and 
when at last his nose began to display danger- 
signals, and liis liver to rebel, he determined— 
unknown but to a chosen few— to dodge the bottle 
somehow. With this laudable object in view, he 
had hit upon the expedient of having a bottle of 
toasfc-and-water jirepared at home; and it was 
Wooly’s duty to arrange with the host of the 
evening, under a pledge of solemn secrecy of 
course, that the butler should take charge of 
the decoction, and, after His Excellency’s glass 
had been twice filled with champagne, keep it 
filled for the rest of the evening with his own 
particular brew% This little ruse had worked 
admirably on two or three occasions, until at the 
last dinner, a regimental one, the toast-and-water 
bottle had somehow or other got astray, and an 
under-butler (having got hold of it) had im- 
wdttingly filled Major Pooker’s glass with the 
decoction instead of with Pomery and Greno, 
The rage and astonishment of the bibulous 
warrior as he lovingly sucked down half a 
glassful at a gulp may be imagined, and his 

language was such that Well, Wooly got all 

the blame, which he didn’t in the least mind, it 
being part of an A.D.CVs duty to act as scape- 
goat ; and old Pooker took to his bed under the 
stream of garrison cliaft' that descended on his 
devoted bald head as soon as the joke became 
known. 

‘Have you ever had an offer for the Moorish 
Castle, sir?’ asked the Colonel of ‘ the Duflers ’ of 
his guest the Governor when, the solid part of 
the dinner being done with, the mess butler had 
deftly whisked away the long ’white slips of 
tablecloth that ran down each side of the great 
black- wood table that shone resplendent under its 
load of massive silver plate and strange enamelled 
monsters — loot from the Summer Palace, and the 
pride of ‘the Duffer’ mess. 

‘Hot in my time, Colonel,’ answered the 
Governor, ‘although I believe my predecessor 
had. A veiy foolish custom, I consider, and 
only kept up to amuse those silly individuals 
who still pretend to believe in the existence of 
the treasure.’ 

‘Pray what may that be?’ said a fat and 
pompous person, an M.P. who had arrived in 
his yacht the previous day, and, being slightly 
acquainted -wnth the Colonel, had been asked by 
the latter to dine and meet the Governor. He 
was now on his way to India, where he hoped to 
be able to make a collection of doubtful facts 
on doubtful subjects with which to harass the 
Governjneut during the next session, and thus 
work himself into a position of unenviable 
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notoriefey, and was eager to begin at once. ‘ I 
sliould niucli like— er/ be continued, Vto bear 
— er— any tiling tending to demonstrate: er’- 

‘Certainly, certainly/ broke in the Colonel; 
* delighted to tell you all about it, unless His 

Excellency here would like to Wliat1~-eh ? 

Very well/ I ’ll tell it myself, sir, though I don’t 
believe the yarn any more than you. — Vou must 
first of all know, then/ he went on, addressing 
the M.P., ‘that there is a very old tower here 
Borne "way up the Hock towards the North Front. 
Whatl—eh? Don’t know the North Front? 
Well, never mind that ; you take it from me 
that there is a tower on this Hock, and that it ’s 
called the Moorish Castle. It’s got some enclosed 
ground round it, and it’s all used by the gunners 
as a store or something of that kind. It was 
built by the Moors ages ago, a little before our 
time. What!— eh? Ha! ha! ha! Well, every 
four or live years or so a dirty old Moor— 
they ’re always old and dirty, I ’m told, though 
never the same old party— turns up here at 
“Gib,” the devil knows where from, and demands 
to see the Governor. If he succeeds — and I 
believe he sometimes does— he makes a solemn 
offer to give as many silver dollars as will pave 
the Alameda — the imrade-ground, you know— 
if he and a small party of friends may have 
undisturbed: possession of the Moorish Castle 
for three days and nights only. Fact, upon my 
word, sir. Of course it’s supposed that there’s a 
thumping big treasure hidden about there, and 
til at the old gentleman has got hold of the secret 
of how to get at it. It’s quite evident that our 
friends the gunners don’t, for they have nearly 
pulled the place to pieces grubbing about in their 
efforts to find it. All blessed nonsense, I say. 
I’d give ’em the castle to-morrow, and welcome, 
if I was Gov— What I— eh? No, of course 
not; only my joke, your Ex. Far too much 
respect for th ings for that. Pass the wine^ Mr 
President, please.’ 

‘How very interesting I ’ said the M.P. ^ I really 
must note the^cliief points of what appears to me 
to be a gross case of injustice towards — ei* — the 
alien population. Let me see. I think I have 
gathered tiie facts accurately, in case I might 
think it well to ask a question on the subject 
in the House. You said, I think, Colonel, that 
the — ^er — Moors have some silver allymadies tlnit 
our allies the G misters — another tribe, I siq^pose 
—have pulled to pieces and hidden away in 
a pavement half-way up the — er— North Front 
Castle, I think you said ? That is how I under- 
stand the matter, which it appears to me I shall 
be obliged to investigate when I have completed 
my work in Inja.’ 

^ Heaven help poor Inja, then I ’ whispered Hob 
Scarlet, that most irrepressible of subs, to liis 
neighbour. ‘ If the facts he may annex out tliere 
are as accurate as those lie lias culled from Old 
Vhatty’s flowers of speech, I should imagine 


that’ Here a vigorous kick under the table, 

directed with force and precision on Bob’s shin, 
interrupted that youth’s disrespectful remarks and 
saved possible complications. As a rule Scarlet’s 
whisper was as audible as a steain-wlii.stle ; and 
although the younger officers all called their 
colonel Old Wliatty, from his little mannerism of 
speech, the chief himself was as yet in ignorance 
of the fact ; which was perhaps quite as well for 
the comfort of liis sponsors, for he had his bad 
moments like the rest of ns, 

‘That was a queer yarn of Old Whatty’s/ 
said Wooly to himself as he leisurely divested 
himself of his gorgeous trappings that night pre- 
paratory to turning in ; funny I never heard it 
before. I wish some of that treasure would 
come round my way— just enough to pay off 
those beastly Jews and set me on in}" legs again, 
with a good “gee” or two that could gallop, and 
a little “ready” to carry on with. But, heigh 
ho I there is no luck about iny cluUeau ; never 
was as long as I can remember.’ Then, the un- 
dressing being over, the A.D.O. tumbled into bed 
to lie and worry over his debts, duns, and diffi- 
culties, just as a great many of us have to do, 
until sleep brought its welcome though temporary 
oblivion. 

‘ Eight o’clock, sir, and your tea ; and beg 
parding, sir, but I found this ’ere thing in the 
lining of your old waistkit- pocket, sir ; and think- 
ing it might be wailable, I mention it, sir.’ With 
that Private John Davie, best and smartest of 
soldier-servants, slipped out of his masfcer’s room, 
leaving a brimming cold tub on the floor, and 
a cup of tea, and the ‘ walable ’ thing beside it, 
on the deal table near the A.D.C.’s bed. The 
‘walable’ thing turned out to be the coin, or 
whatever it was/ that had been given to him by 
the old Moor in the cork-woods, and which, 
strange to say; he had completely forgotieu during 
a press of social and other duties that had 
crowded the last few days. As he lay enjoying 
that blissful five minutes that most of us indulge 
in between the calling and the upgetting, lie 
turned the thing over in his hands, marvelling 
at its queer markings and wondering what they 
meant, and speculating, too, on the possible cause 
of the great value apparently set on it by its 
late ow’iier. Of course he saw that it had 
a certain value in itself, as it was evidently 
made of gold of a liigh standard ; still, that 
did not account for the milk in the coco-nut, 
as he sagely remarked later on when discussing 
the thing, and the odd designs with ■ which it 
was graven afforded no clue either. They were 
utterly unlike anything ever seen on coins, or 
anything else for that matter; and Wooly was 
quite at a loss to make head or tail of their 
meaning. , ; 

One face of this strange disc bore the pre- 
sentment of an animal of some sort, though ol 
what species was hard to decide — it looked mom 
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like a iBoukey than anything else, Wooly tUonglit ; 
while the other was filled in with a number of 
deeply-graven little lines, radiating from a small 
circle in the middle, and twisting, winding, 
hranchiiiig, aiid crossing in endless confusion until 
they ended at the very margin of the coin. 
Within this small central circle was a pair of 
crossed swords or sabres — they were curved, 
Wooly remarked ; and on the extreme edge of 
the disc he noticed a small oblong device with 
several clots inside it; while opposite this, on the 
edge also, was placed a bird with outspread wings 
and curved beak, intended doubtless to represent 
an eagle or some other bird of prey. 

Worn though the disc was, these things had been 
deeply cut, and were phiiidy to be seen. Wooly 
showed the thing to all and sundry, hoping 
to elucidate the mystery ; for, reuieiuberiiig the 
dying words of the old Moor, mystery there was 
connected with it, he felt sure. But even those 
learned in coins and antiquities of all kinds 
failed to help him, and lie was at last obliged to 
accept the general opinion that it was only a 
charm or talisman of some kind, and meant 
nothing but an example of superstition, ^Niggers 
believe in all that rot, you know, Sheep ’-—every 
one that is not pure white is a nigger to the 
British subaltern — 'and you had better melt it 
down and stand a dinner with the proceeds,’ 
was the advice tendered to him by his intimates. 
Bob Scarlet, of course, had a theory of liis own, 
whicli was amusing, if nothing else. This young 
man declared that it was an ancient card coiintei^, 
used by the Eomans or some other sporting 
nation ivhen gambling. The monkey on one 
face denoted its value of live hundred pounds, 
and it was evident that this was the origin of 
the present slang term for that sum. The bird 
with outspread wings ivas the ‘oof-bird’ about to 
take to lliglit, and the oblong thing meant the 
Homan equivalent for Holloway Prison, wherein 
those unfortunate gamblers languished ivlieii de- 
serted by the bird of fortune. The coin, how- 
ever, soon ceased to interest, and was presently 
forgotten . entirely. Wooly bored a hole in it, 
right through Holloway Jail, and hung it on his 
watch-chain, there to dangle until a time should 
come for it to play its part in a big gamble 
indeed : Nature his opponent and his life the 
stakes, 

‘Hand a jolly good job over,’ said Servant 
pa vie as he stood in liia shirt-sleeves some 
mouths later, contemplating a neat pile of luggage 
-r-the result of his labours— labelled ‘Captain 
■Wooly,; passenger, London,’ which occupied the 
centre of that officers room. ‘Hand now that 
ithe Captain’s gone hup the Bock for a last run 
hand, blow before goin’ aboard, I’m. thinkiii’ 
.that a run hand a blow would suit me too. But 
,m bloohun’ Bock for me. Hoh dear, no 1 A 
run to. the canteen’s good enough for my blow, 
though, I ain’t, a-ping aboard— wuss luck 1 Hit’s 


hall very well for ’iin to go ’oine hand ’ave three 
months’ leave, hand injoy ’isself ; but wot about 
lue'i That’s wot I wants ter know. Wants 
ter know, sez I ! Not me. Why, I can halmost 
’ear that hijit of a sargint at me halready wiv ’is, 
“ ’Ere, you, Davie i You ain’t a-doin’ nuthink 
now yer master’s hon leave. Wot d’yer think 
yer grateful country clothes and feeds yer free, 
gratis, baud for notlunk for— eh ? Not to gaze 
lioii yer beauty — his it? Wot? You don’t belong 
to this rigement ; haiii’t for duty when yer 
master ’s away ; hairi’t a-going to do no guards — 
eh? That’s yer little game— his it? Wot wiv 
’arf the men sick, hand the other ’arf hon civil 
himploy, hand the rest wored bout wiv duty day 
hand night, d’yer think I’m going for to let yer 
loaf habout like a liorficer? Hohl you’ll see 
the hadjutaut — will yer? Just yon try, hand 
you’ll wish you’d never been borned.” Then, 
that sargiut will put me hon guard next diij’, 
hand I diirsii’t com plain ; hand when the h adju- 
tant sees me hat guard -mountin’, ^o’il say, 
“’Ulloh, sargiut! this man ain’t fur duty; ’ow ’s 
’e hon guard?” Hand that lying sweep’ll han- 
swer pat as yer please, “ Hob I ’e ’s a good man, 
sir, hand seeing as. guards was wery ’euvy just 
now, ’e liorfiered to take a turn along wiv 
the rest. A w'cry good soldier, sir.” Hand the 
Imdj u taut ’ll say, “That’s a proper spirit, my 
man. I’ll tell yer master when ’e returns, I 
will.” Hand I’ll ’ave to look proud hand ’appy, 
and say, “ Thank ’e, sir;” hand hall the time I’lU 
cussing ’im hand ’is blarsted rigemint proper 
down bin iiiy boots. Hoh 1 I savvy the game. 
I’ve ’ad it afore now. Hoh for the life Iiof 
a soljee-eer I ’ Thus grmubling and griinliiig, 
Private Davie put on his coat and went ofi to 
his beloved canteen to get his blow over before 
Ms master’s return. 

Meanwhile the autlioi' of his henchiuau’s 
approaching woes, dressed in straw hat and 
flannels, swung gaily up the steep path that led 
to a ruined tower, ctilled O’Hara’s, that occupied 
the highest point of the Bock. His heart was 
lighter than it had been, for many a day ; and 
as he went he whistled snatches from the last 
burlesque, 'written, staged, and played by the 
‘Gib’ Amateur Dramatic Company, of which lie 
was a shilling light. ‘Jack,’ his fox-terrier, 
skipped round his master every now and then, 
urging him on to the vain pursuit of imaginary 
cats, rats, et hoc gemis omne. 

Things were looking quite rosy for the A.D.C. 
to-day. He had first of all won a couple of 
good races at the garrison race-meeting the week 
previous, and made a good sum in consequence 
in stakes and bets, and with it he had been able 
to pay some of his more pressing debts. Then 
the Governor, being free from gout and , in a 
good temper, had offered to dispense with his 
services for tlu'ee . months and lot him go home 
on leave. So the welcome ' paragraph beginning 
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‘Captain T. Wooly, A.D.C. to His Ex. tUe 
Governor, lias been granted leave of absence/ 
&c., had duly appeared in the garrison orders ; 
and, most important of all, his credit being now 
good, Old Scpiarey, the local banker and money- 
lender, had nobly come to the scratch— at sixty 
per cent. — and made him a little advance. True, 
the old fox had taken a cliarge as security ou 
every penny the A.D.O. would ever inherit from 
his parents or any one else ; and, as these good 
but tight-fisted people were ^ very wealthy, the 
money was in reality as sale as the Bank of 
England. Still, Old Squarey had at first nuide 
many objections— to justify his enormous interest 
—and caused Wooly much anxiety in consequence ; 
but had finally consented, and the robbery had 
been duly and legally carried out, to the old 
Jew’s secret joy and the improvident A.D.O.’s 
open satisfaction. 

Now, everything having been so nicely ar- 
ranged, Wooly was taking a last breather up the 
Eock. He meant to start that very night in the 
homeward-bound mail-boat that would presently 
.steam into the bay, and leave again about eleven. 
As he had nothing in 23articnlar to do just 
then, and had four days’ cramped life aboard 
before him, he was giving his legs a stretch 
and getting all the exercise he could at the last 
minute. 

‘Hi, in, Jack! Fetch him out, boy 1 Hi at 
him ! ’ he shouted as his dog went bounding 
about over the short scrub and rough rocky 
ground of the stee2> ascent. ‘Fetch him along. 
Hi — 111 — hi 1 after him, then ! ’ he cried in the 
exuberance of his S 2 )irits ; adding, as Jack looked 
iiupiiriiigly into his face, ‘How I wish there was 
something in reality for you to chivy I— don’t 
you, old boy?’ As he spoke, and as if in answer 
to his wish, there suddenly appeared, bounding 
lightly along from boulder to boulder in front of 
him, a string of large, brown, uncouth-looking 
creatures that would have considerably startled 
any one ignorant of this, one of the many wonders 
of ‘Gib.’ 

‘The monkeys, by Jove I* cried Wooly. ‘Here I 
come back, Jack; back — do you lieur me, sir?’ 
he shouted, but without avail. For Jack had 
seen the brutes as soon as his master, and, 
already excited by his previous wild career- 
ings around, was now full pelt after them as 
fast as his legs could caiTj him up the rough 
slope. 

Now, the monkeys are sacred at ‘GibJ They 
have been there ever since the Eock came into 
our possession, and how long before that it is 
impossible to say. How they got on the is 
a mystery, although there are endless theories on 
the subject. One thing is certain : they cannot 
leave. The only way would be along the narrow 
strip of neutral ground that joins Gibraltar to 
the mainland, and that would be quite barred 
to them by the close chain of sentries that 


crosses it from sea to sea at its Si^aiiisli end. 
The smugglers of tobacco are the only people 
that can get through this living cliahi, placed 
there exj^ressly to stoii them w'heii night covers 
their movements ; but the monkeys, 
no coin of any use to the gallant caraUneros, 
must jicrforce remain prisoners. Being thus, as 
it were, our involuntary guests, they are protected 
from harm by the most stringent miles and regu- 
lations ; and woe betide the individual found 
guilty of killing one of them. They do all that 
is necessary in that way themselves ; for when 
old age comes to any of them, his friends and 
relations despatch him off-liaud as a useless and 
quarrelsome member of the tribe. For many 
years an official record has been kejit of the 
annual increase or decrease in their numbers, 
which appears to average between twenty and 
thirty. 

Although Wooly had wished for something for 
Jack to hunt, the very last thing he desired was 
a monkey-hunt. The orders against moiesting 
the brutes were so clear and precise that it 
would never do for one of the stall*, of all peo^dc 
in the world, to indulge liis dog with even a 
harmless scurry after them. Jack, however, 
knowing nothing of orders of that sort, was only 
conscious of the delicious fact that here was 
really something alive to hunt at last. He argued 
that liis master, when he had urged him on 
previously, had had his eye on these bouudiiig 
animals all the time, and that these stern shouts 
of recall were but part of the game, and not to 
be taken seriously. So he shut his ears and 
opened his month, and spied away after the chase 
with a light heart and clear eonscieiice. The last 
of the fi 3 'ing troop was a big fellow without a 
tail, and with gray whiskers that gave him a 
most iierce and human look— exactly like a cru.sty 
old uncle of his, Wooly thought. He was evi- 
dently the father of the tribe, and, as danger 
threatened them from the rear, was covering their 
retreat in a most masterly luaiiner, doing every- 
thing in his power to dra^Y the dog’s attention 
away from the others. He snarled and gibbered 
the whole time, and even threw stones at his 
enemy, with good intention but iiidillerenfe aim. 
Presently, seeing his family were well on their 
way to the top of the rock, and safely, on the 
precipitous cliffs of the other side, he came to a 
halt, backing up against a couple of big boulders 
that formed a sort of corner, and stood as if he 
were going to give battle to the dog below Mm, 
But Jack, though brave, was ©mall ; and a big 
and furious monkey is no meaii antagonist when 
he turns at bay. So, seeing bis master coming 
up rapidly in support, he contented himself wdtli 
ditncing about in front of Ms foe, just out of 
reach of bis long arms. 

Presently Wooly reached the scene of action 
above him, puffing and Wowing with the coni- 
biiied (iifecta of climbing and enrsing Jack at one 
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and the same time. What was his astoiiivsh- 
nieiit to find both animals gone— vanished I Rofe 
a sign of clog or monkey was to be seen; but 
his ear caught a souiul, muffled but unmistak- 
able, and he recognised his dog’s burk, that 
appeared to come irom the very ground under 
his feet. 

Stooping down and listening, he lifted up a 
bush that grew out of the earth-filled cleft 
between the two big rocks, and was not sur- 
prised to linil underneath its hanging branches a 
round hole going straight into the slope. He 
had suspected something of the sort, and it was 
from this hole that Jack^s bark proceeded. But 
it was .scarcely audible now, and it was evident 
that the dog had gone a long way in; and, as 
Wooly listened for any signs of a combat, the 
bark ceased altogether, sliowing that Jack must 
have follow^ed his enemy far away into the rock, 


unless, indeed, he had met his fate and the reward 
of disobedience. 

Wooly threw himself on the ground, put his 
head and shoulders into the hole, and shouted 
long and loudly. But he only succeeded in 
making himself hoarse without any result. Jack 
would not or could not come back. The A.B.C. 
drew back his head and considered. The hole 
certainly went far in; and if he was to go in 
after his dog he must first of all get a light. If 
Jack could not come back, he must be fetched out. 
He could not be left in the lurch /with his foe, to 
be strangled, perhaps, with those long nervous 
bands clasped round his throat. Something must 
be done, and tj[iuckly, fur the afternoon was getting 
on, and Jack was to sail that night with liig 

master. But ‘ there’s many a slip’ and Wooly 

little imagined what was before him ere he trod 
the liner’s decks en route for home and beauty. 


THE EMPLOTMEFTS OF WOMEN. 


IN TWO PARTS. — PART II. 



return to clearer and simpler 
paths, one wonders w-hy there are 
not many more 'women photog- 
raphers. The lower and more 
laborious branches of the calling 
—the colouring, retouching, and 
mounting— are overstocked and ill-paid ; but 
very few women aspire to studios of their 
own. Yet the training lies mainly in practice 
and patience, the ‘ plant ’ is not exorbitantly 
costly, and in many cases the environment could 
be easily arranged and need not lead far from 
home. Some of the very best portrait photog- 
raphers are women ; and this is especially so in 
the United States. From all one hears of the 
superior tact and charm of women in dealing 
with the sensitive and with little children, one 
would imagine that this miglit be a bright and 
straight road to competence. 

Other trades are constantly suggested to 
women, and occasionally followed by them ; for 
instance, the hairdresser’s craft and that of the 
florist. The former, we should think, would 
commend itself to few, and, like the latter and 
more pleasing avocation, is too much ministraut 
to the merely luxurious class of the community 
to be very reliable or satisfactory as a means 
of livelihood. In deciding on the choice of 
a handicraft, it should always be asked, Is 
it so . vital to the needs of the commonwealth 
that it will not be subject to too rapid changes, 
and will not wholly fail, even in very bad 
times? 

: It is strange that women librarians have 
n^ver become a popular institution in Great 
- Britain. There are poorly-paid female assistants 
In many public libraries ; but, according to the 


Wohuan^s Year-Booh^ since 1894 no '^voinan has 
come prominently forward in the library world. 
This career seems worthy of consideration, since 
public libraries are lUidoubLedly on the increase 
among us. In the United States there are more 
women than men as head-librarians ; their mini- 
mum salary is about the maxim um that was ever 
earned in Great Britain, and some enjoy very 
large stipends. There they have to go through 
a two years’ course of training ; but if any 
thoroughly well-read girl accepts a humble post 
in any library here, she will doubtless receive an 
equally good training in the most practical way, 
and so be ready to rise to the occasion when it 
comes. But nobody must hox)e to succeed in 
this calling witlioiit that genuine love of books 
which makes one desire to see them as \vell kno'ivn 
and as widely useful as possible. Infinite po>sai- 
bilities of helpful social inllueiice seem to open 
from such positions ; and any woman who secures 
such a post and does justice to it wdll surely 
clear the w’ay for many other women to folhnv 
her. Great responsibilities, however, lie on the 
appointing boards, who are sometimes too apt to 
be swayed by personal pity or considerations of 
local nepotism. 

Women have always done a fair share of the 
teaching work of the w-orld. It may be tbe 
fashion now to sneer at the incompetence of 
the old-time governesses, and no words can be 
too severe concerning some of them ; but there 
were splendid exceptions. It is singular, too, 
that while niany of them felt their duty fully 
discharged when they had imparted to tlieir 
pupils certain social graces and manual dexteri- 
ties, yet the generation that grew up under their 
wing seems to have had a finer literary taste than 
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j-v being tleveloped to-day. Still, onr public and 
Board school sclieme lias inido given a 

vast impetus to women’s teaching possibilities. It 
cannot be expected that new inetliods—any more 
than new lands — will straightway have all the 
mellowmess and interest which attach even to 
the ruins ol the old. Longer time will doubt- 
less ameliorate many of the crudities tvhicli 
some now deplore. One hint might tvell be 
■whispered to ail teachers, existing or intending : 
that they should study how to import their 
best household manner into school life rather 
than allow themselves to carry school man- 
nerism into society. 

Eecent years have seen many new openings 
for teachers of cooking, laundry-work, sewing, and 
so forth. These lead to a pleasant, wholesome 
living nnder very fair conditions, and they are 
emphatically a good work, since so many girls seem 
to have mothers unable or unwilling to train them 
at home— that ‘school of domestic economy’ for 
W’hich the best-equipped class can be but a poor 
substitute. Yet it may be questioned wbetlier 
any mere course of training is quite sufficient to 
qualify such teachers. Ought there not to he 
sound assurance that they have such grip of their 
subject that they could themselves live by its 
practical exercise | and can any such assurance he 
satisfying save that they liave really done this? 
Apart from the ‘knack’ such experience would 
add to their own prowess, would it not help the 
learners to respect their work as can hardly he 
the case if they suspect that their teacher her- 
self would think it derogatory to take a place 
in kitchen or laundry? 

From time immemorial ^vomen have Imlped in 
the smaller commerce, in farm and dairy work, 
and have made clothes and tended the liouse- 
liold. It may he that, after all, W’omen will 
prove that their new economic independence is 
safest ^Yllen rooted in the old fields, however 
much those old fields may require to be j)loughed 
up by iirogress and aspiration. 

‘It is the pride of woman true,’ says George 
Macdonald, ‘to cover from the cold.’ But dress- 
making and millinery will scarcely he glorified, 
as some seem to fancy, because a few impecunious 
titled women in transparent masquerade choose 
to take to them. These useful arts will advance 
in dignity precisely as the mass of w^omeii learn 
that clothing is for use and beauty, not for ex- 
travagance and display j and begin to look on 
fashion as good John Evelyn did when he wrote, 
‘The universe itself were not beautiful to me 
without variety. Let men change their habits 
as often as they jdease, so the change he for the 
hetteif 

It seems ‘worse than cruel to jnit any thought- 
ful woman to arduous labour on materials and 
styles which will he destroyed in a few^ hours : 
have W'e not seen skirts embroidered with sham 
pearls crashing up when the w’carer sat down ? 


Can a tender-hearted woiker rejoice in maniiou- 
lating ‘wings’ and ‘ospreys’ at the behest of 
hard-hearted em j)loyers ? Cun upright and truth- 
ful w^omen be expected to make garments whose 
very cut is inconsistent with all the needs of 
healthy^ and useful living? One might almost 
as w^ell expect them to sell poison to those wdio 
ask it ! Girls who think of these things must 
pause and ponder before they choose avocations 
wiiich may make their lives a daily blaspliemy 
against their owui ideals. Yet it is ahvays pos- 
sible that a thoroughly expert workwoman, pre- 
pared to fortify her principles by contentment 
with a small income, might not only have 
a good infiueiice within her working sphere, 
but miglit also reap a more immediate harvest. 
There arc already many women wiio are sick 
of being urged by their modistes to adopt this 
or that incongruity — or cruelty— because it is 
‘so fashionable,’ and who desire notlnng hut to 
get their own ideas practically and gracefully 
carried out. 

New w^e come to the great question of ‘house- 
hold tendance.’ Perhaps it is not unawmres that 
w^e use that phrase instead of ‘domestic service.’ 
It is not likely that we shall ever have satis- 
factory ljire<l liousehold tendance until household 
W'ork is held in higher honour, and not wholly 
relegated to those w’ho are hired ; a view which 
makes us sanguine that the first aiipearance of 
aniendmeiit will actually be in the I'anks of the 
general servant — that is, the young woman willing 
to give help in houseliolds where it is really 
help. As things are, alas ! there are households 
even where only a ‘general’ is kept of ivliicli 
this is not true. It is such households which 
have made girls frightened of household tendance. 
Nor can they respect their work when they 
know' that, sooner than do it for herself, the 
woman of the employing family will toil out day 
after clay, in sun or slush, to some governess- 
ship wdiose emolument will scarcely pay fur the 
maid’s board and w'age. 

The first step towards the elevation of domestic 
work is that it should he held in honour ; and 
the best way to secure this is that all w'omen do 
as much as possible of it for themselves. Then 
they will soon remember that the girls they 
engage to help cannot he asked tn have the vSanie 
outlook as their great-grandmothers’ maids, vsiiice 
they themselves -will never resume the stand- 
points of their great-grandmothers ! 

Domestic work of every kind has three immense 
advantages. In it, in palace of long pi’ohation and 
costly training, a modest independence can be ob- 
tained fj'om the veiy outset. Unlike most other 
callings, it will never fail the c^oinpeteiit. Domestic 
labour-saving arrangements and machinery may 
lighten its burdens, and by reducing its ranks 
will w'eed aw'ay the degrading competition of the 
unfit ; yet these very arrangements but call for 
more intelligence and skill . in those who must 
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be reFJponsible for tlieir proper workiTig and care. 
Finally, instead of baring to be relinqnisbed at 
wifehood and motherhood, it is a direct prepara- 
tion for those states, especially in the case of 
girls who eschew large, showy establishments and 
jjrefer to he the domestic friend in modest 
lionseholds. In these days domestic helpers 
are. really able to select what kind of place they 
will take. 

Father.? are often found to be reluctant to 
spend as nnieli on their danghteiV start in life as 
on their sons’. In individual cases 1;hi.s is crncdly 
nnjiist ; yet it ha.s a reasonable basi.?. If a father 
spends some linndveds on making his danglitcr a 
doctor, or a considerable snm on making her a 
Civil servant or a photographer, he naturally 
asks, ‘Is not all this ^vasted if .she gets married?’ 
—as he not nnnatnrallj^ anticipates that .she 
will. Few men enjoy the prospect of a son-in-law 
W’illing to forego a wife’s excln.sive attention to 
her family ; for indeed an ngly possibility lies 
in that direction ! But if claiigliters devote 
themselves to household tendance, either in their 
owni homes or elsewhere, care should be taken 
that they shall not lack a little dowry to brighten 
their future, be it either in a du«al or a single 
/honTe.,",^ : 

Eobocly who wMk.s observingly througli the 
decent streets of our great cities — and especially 
of our provincial towns — -will deny for a niomeiit 
that the womanhood of which he catche.s glimp.ses 
in comfortable kitchens i.s far better and more 


Tiopeful material for the building up of a nation 
than the Avan faces and stunted forms wliich 
he finds in workrooms and factories. Factory 
life itself has been a great agent in cljanging 
the status of wmman from a home-maker to a 
wage-taker. It wa.s said to me quite lately in a 
large city, ‘This place is really kept up by female 
labour.’ There was no work for men, beyond 
\vhat could be done by hoys ; consequently, when 
boyhood goes past, the man drops the factory, 
tries for other employment, fails, marries a factory 
girl, and, as a rule, live.? on her wage.?. That 
city was full of degraded men loafing at tavern 
doors, of crowds of women tramping along with 
lightles.? and joyless faces, of hordes of deplorable 
children crouching in noi.some entries. The whole 
made a brooding cloud of moral, mental, and 
pli 3 ^sical misery, ugliness, and degeneration. Do 
man’s new ways seem better than FTature’.? old 
one.s ? 

One must add that many of u.s are forced 
into employments which we do not choose. 
We have .simply to take up ‘the next thing’ 
which will meet the requirements of duty. Then, 
to seeing eyes, the patience and fortitude with 
which many of us ‘make the best of it’ rai.se.s us 
to the height of martyrdom. For others there is 
uot only a choice, hut often even some power to 
influence the choice of others, AYhile the selection 
of a life trend is being made, let us strive to get 
it into line with our ideals of ivhat is true and 
•wholesome, kind and fair. 
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T is generally believed that, on the 
conclusion of the war in South 
Africa, many men, reservists and 
others, wdll wi.sh to settle down in 
some nook of the vast .southern 
continent, because of the favourable 
climatic influences and the wide scope for energy 
and capital. Beference has frequently been made 
to the openings for mechanics and skilled labourers 
of every class ,• consequently the market may be 
flooded until these. There are also thousands of 
clerks, wearied of the eramped-up routine of 
office-life in English to'^vn.s, who long for ocenpa- 
tion in the fresh, pure air ; but little has been 
said, on their behalf, of the natural resources in 
fruit and agriculture. Hence this article, in which 
it is qiroposed to deal with the past and present 
circumstances of Cape viticulture. 

The vine was first introduced into the Cape 
during the early days of the Dutch settlements 
(10r)3), the choicest specimens being from France 
and the Hhine ; and in later years the exiled 
French;; Hiiguenots brought their knowledge to 
bear oh the matter of cultivation. The first dis- 
tricts to he plantedi were those of the Cape, Paarl, 



and Stellcnbo.sch, -which, with the addition of 
Caledon and Malmesbury, coirstitute to this clay 
the finest vineyards of the coimtiy ; and of these 
di.stricts the group of Constantia farms is the gem, 
producing the dry and sweet wine.s known by that 
name. Situated about ten miles from Capetown, 
and lying just under the range of bills wliich 
are the continuation of Table Mountain, they all 
enjoy the proper southerly aspect ; the soil, like 
that of the other coast districts mentioned, con- 
sisting chiefly of decomposed granite, -with only 
an inconsiderable quantity of lime. There are no 
frosts. The rainfall is usually in the wunter 
months of May, J une, and J uly ; in the spring 
there is sufficient moisture in both soil and. atmos- 
phere for the growth of the grape ; and later on, 
in January, February, and March, when the fruit 
is ripening, rain seldom falls. Oon.sequently the 
vine flourishe,? there under mo.st favourable con- 
ditions, and, as a result, the wines attain a 
greater delicacy of Bwour than those made 
inland. . 

At one time Constantia wdnes were widely 
knowm and appreciated throughout Europe j l)ut 
their popularity has vastly diminished,,, of late, 
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years, chiefly OTFing to three causes : tlie in- 
creasing carelessness in tlieir manufacture, the 
demand for lighter wines, and the rex'^eal of 
the preferential wine-duties in favour of the 
colonies as against the Continental wine-growing 
countries. 

With a view to improving this state of affairs, 
when, in 1885, the colonial wine-trade was very 
depressed, the Cape Government bought the fine 
estate of Groot Constantia, and converted it into 
a, Viticultural College for the instruction of sons 
of wine-fanners in modern methods. Groot Con- 
stantia originally belonged to the early Putch 
Go'^^ernor, Yan der Stell, who was remarkably 
proficient in annexing or acquiring any part or 
parcel of Lands of Promise. From him it passed 
into the Cloete family, who sold it to the Govern- 
ment. There were about one hundred thousand 
vines on the property, cultivated on the low hush 
principle universal at the Gape. The Viticultural 
College, liowever, was not a success. In the first 
place, the Dutch wine-farmers had no great desire 
to learn scientific processes or new methods, and 
looked on the innovations of the nendy-imported 
Continental experts with contempt ; while the 
experts, failing to pay sufficient attention to the 
difierent climatic conditions of a country entirely 
new to them, made mistakes which only served 
to confirm the opinions of their critics. After 
some years, therefore, the Government very 
wisely removed the school to Stellenbosch, and 
amalgamated it mth the Agricultural College 
tluwe. 

The wines known as Constantia are obtained by 
stoj>plng the natural fermentation of the ^muat’ 
or juice, either by the addition of alcohol or 
sugar, or by allowing the grapes to he so ripe 
wlien gathered as to contain a percentage of 
sugar sufficient to arrest fermentation. Eed and 
white Muscatel, Frontignac, and Poiitac grapes 
are chiefly iised in the making of Constantia. 
In some cases the giapes are allowed to he- 
come raisins before they are pressed. Although 
this class of wine is made in most paids of the 
colony, it everywhere bears the name of Oon- 
stantia, from the district where it was originally 
made. 

It is now admitted that the attempt to make 
light wines from grapes more suitable for lieavy 
sweet wines is a mistake ; yet palatable light wines, 
both red and white, are made in many districts. 
For this the grapes are gathered when they contain 
about 18 to 20 per cent, of sugar, then crushed 
and allowed to ferment. In making red wines, 
tlie juice is allowed to ferment on the husks 
in order to extract the colour. Some of the most 
important colonial wine-merchants make a practice 
of buying the ‘'must’ from the farmers ready 
jjressed ; then the racking, &c,, after fermentation 
is done under tlieir mvn. surveillance. In the 
making of light ivines the %\arieties of grapes used 
are jSauvignon hlanc, Cabernet sauvignon, Pontac, 


Hermitage (French grape), Stein, green grape, 
and Haaneiioot. The latter is a large, fiesliy grape 
of the Muscat species, and is in much request for 
table use. 

The amount of wine obtcained per thonsraiid 
vines in the coast district is from one. to one and 
a half leaguers — a leaguer being one hundred and 
twenty-seven imperial gallons. Most of the brandy 
in tills district is very rudely distilled from the 
doppen or husks of the grapes after the ^ must ’ 
has been extracted. 

The time of pressing extends from January to 
April, according to locality. Under the old regime 
the grapes were taken in mule-carts [roni the 
vineyard.s to the cellars — the cellars being a])Ove 
ground, with thatched roofs ; the grapes were then 
placed in tubs, and coloured men mth bare limbs 
tramped out the juice, cliaiiting bacchanal songs 
the w’hile. It is claimed that the sole of the 
foot, being elastic, does not crush the seeds of 
the grape as the grape-mill does ; therefore there 
is no taste of tannin imparted by the process, 
and any impurities are removed in the after- 
fermentation of the ‘ must.’ Nowadays mills, 
presses, and closed fermentation are the rule ; 
whereas the p)i'hnitive wine-farmer used open vats, 
regardless of atmospheric iniinences and change 
of temperature. 

In 1886 x^hyDoxera, the vine-pest, made its 
ax'ipearaiice at the Cape ; and since then many 
fruitful ^dneyards have been coiuxiletcdy sacrificed, 
X>articularly some in the Paarl and Stellenbosch 
dhdsions. After this liea^y loss many old farmers 
were unable to start afresh, and when x>ossible 
sold their farms. These were taken up) by new- 
comers, who grafted Eiirox^ean vines on to 
American stocks, the latter being xohylloxera- 
proof. These farms are not of such large extent 
as the farms in the. interior. They average about 
two hundred and fifty morgen — that is, five hun- 
dred acres ; hut , nearly all this is arable land, 
and little stock is held. In the neighhoiirliood 
of Malmesbury and Caledon agriculture, vine- 
growing, and stock-raising are combined on the 
larger farms. - 

Manual labour on a Cape wine-farm is mainly 
done by a mixture of races called Cape-men. Tliey 
are excellent servants ; but it is to be regretted 
that drunkenness has of late years greatly de- 
moralised them. This is probably due to the 
custom of giving each man, woman, and child 
on the estate a large ration of wine daily. Ap-, 
palling, however, are the effects of the vile 
new brandy known as ^Cape smoke,’ which- 
could be obtained for a mere trifle, as the 
Afrikander Bond, with a view to conciliating the 
Dutch wine-farmer, succeeded in preventing any 
excise on brandies made from the grape, How- 
ever, like all South African products, the p)rice 
even of this licxuid poison has gone up enorihoiisly. 
Twenty years ago the writer recollects that six- 
pence was a good price for seven bottles of a 
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really fair mn ordmcdre in Capetown. In tlie last 
decade the demand from natives working in the 
gold, coal, and diamond fields for strong drink 
has led to all rough wine being converted into 
brandy ; and the disgrace of being able only 
to produce a liquor fit for Kaffirs, and having 
to be largely protected in so doing, will, it is 
hoped, stimulate new arri,vals at the Gape to 
attempt better things. Improved methods of dis- 
tilling and longer time allowed in niaturiiig will 
do much to eliminate th.e fusel-oil so largely 
found in Cape Mop* brandy. 

Leaving the coast districts, we find around 
Worcester, Montagu, Robertson, Ladysmith, and 
Oiidtshoorn vineyards remarkable for great fer- 
tility, from two to four leaguers of wine being 
obtained per thousand vines. This is due to the 
soil being of marl or calcareous clay, very often 
alluvial. As the rainfall is less than at the coast 
and the soil retains little moisture, irrigation is 
resorted to. This, combined with tlie greater heat 
at pressing-time, which ripens the grapes less 
gradually and has a prejudicial effect on the 
fermentation of the ‘must,* renders it impos- 
sible to produce wine equal in quality to that 
made farther south. The loss in quality is, how- 
ever, made up in quantity ; and almost all the 
wine extracted is made into brandy. lu many 
cases, too, brandy is distilled from the. whole 
grape, and is considered highly superior to 
that made from the husks alone. Ouunoissciirs 
rank this even higher than tlte imported wliisky 
so largely consumed, provided it is allowed 
to mature in wood. Quantities of grapes ai'e 
annually turned into raisins. It is pleasant to 
note an improvement in the quality of these, 
which at all times command remunerative piices ; 
and well indeed tlic-y may, vdiile imported table 
raisins and snltanas are two shillings and one 
and sixpence per pouiid. 

The. railway to the interior runs through the 
heart of the vine country, so the farmers have no 
difficulty in disposing of their table grapes en Hoc 
to traders, who collect and forward them in vast 
quantities to Johannesburg, Rhodesia, and other 
parts, where— thankvS to the admirable arrange- 
ments on the Gape Government Railway'- s,ystem 
—they arrive after fifty-six or seventy hours* 
journey in fine marketable condition. When one 
refiects that ten tons of dessert grapes %vere sent 
,up on the relief of Kimberley to refresh the 
populace, home-keeping folks will form some 
idea of the enormous scope of cultivation of so 
luscious and profitable a fruit. 

. Tn the eastern provinces, particularly the dis- 
trict of Graaf-Reinet, brandy is made to some 
extent ; but the summer rains and sometimes 
hiaavy frosts occurring in late spring render the 
industry a more risky undertaking than in the 
milder west. 

It is safe, however, to say that in the regenerated 
South Africa viticulture wdU have a grand future. 


Given a great influx of Europeans and any inteL 
ligeiit up-to-date %dticulturists, a better class of 
wine will be made, which will always find a ready 
sale in such a tliirsty climate, if commanding little 
attention farther afield. Every circumstance is 
favourable ; for, with good soil and perfect climate, 
the yield of the Mneyards exceeds tliat of any 
other wine-producing co^^nt^y^ The immigrant 
will naturally Iiave to adapt himself to varied 
economic and climatic conditions ; but experience 
will be his best teacher, and the results far from 
disappointing. 


00 MIR a HOME. 

Thkee ’ s a valley in the west world, and a river rippling 
free, 

Ever singing in the sunlight as it hurries to the 
sea ; 

And I think of it with longing, I remember it with 
tears, 

Eor the echo of its music brings me back the vanished 
years. 

Sing thy song, 0 running river ! I am coming home to 
thee, 

To the valley in the w'est world wliere you watch and 
wait for me j 

Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can 
cross the sea, 

0 my river in the west world ! I am coming home to 

thee. 

There’s a cottage in the west world, with its jasmine- 
hidden door 

Ever open, as if waiting for my stop to come once 
more. 

1 can see it in my dreaming, though I’m far across the 

foam ; 

For tlie heart finds many dwellings, but there ’s only 
one is Home ! 

Open wide, dear cottage doorway 1 I am coming home 
to thee, 

To a threshold in the west world that is waiting yet 
for me. 

Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a .ship can 
cross the sea, 

0 my cottage in the w'est world ! I am coming home to 
thee. 

There *s a true heart in the west world that is beating 
still for me, 

Ever praying in the twilight once again my face to 
.. see... ' ■■ 

Oh 1 the world is good and gladsome, with its love both 
east and west ; 

But there ’s ever one love only that is still the first and 
best ! 

Pray for me, true heart and loving ; I am coming home 
to thee, 

To my old home in the west wmrld, and the place that 
waits for me j 

Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can 
cross the sea, 

0 my true heart in the west world I I am coming home 

OniETON Bikuham. 
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By A. T. Stewart, A.I.E.E., Author of Electricity Slm2:>lified.* 



T is scarcely necessary nowadays to 
detail the inestimable advantages 
which electricity as an illiiminaiit 
i^ossesses over gas and oil ] but 
unfortunately these advantages, in 
many cases, although wTdl known, 
are only apx^reciated by those who have made 
use of it ill their homes. When Ave consider the 
extensive use of gas for lighting and other ]Aur- 
poses, electricity as an illuininant may be said 
to be only in its infancy. It is probable, how- 
ever, owing to the rapid increase of the use of 
electric light during the last few years, that, in 
the more important towns at all events, electricity 
will soon entirely supersede gas as an illuininant. 

It is often asserted that gas, even if superseded 
as an illuminant, Avili still haA^e opportunities of 
triumphing over its rival in the work of heating 
and cooking ; hut those Avho hold this opinion 
have failed to appreciate Iioaa" efficiently electricity 
can also be employed for these and similar 
purposes. 

The most important benefit to he derived by 
the substitution of electric light for gas or oil is 
that it possesses hygienic advantages of great 
value. No longer need AA^e inhale air imj)regnated 
Avith the noxious fumes produced by the com- 
bustion of coal-gas, nor he disgusted by the 
offensive smell of the oil Avhicli exhales from the 
imperfect lamp ; and the dangers of explosion and 
suffocation by gas and of fire caused by oil-lamps 
are too AA''ell known to require more than a passing 
reference here. 

We are noAA^ quite familiar Avith the pleasant, 
melloAV light of the electric incandescent lamp ; and 
it gives a brighter, clearer light than gas. Enclosed 
in its air-tight globe, no good air can be con- 
sumed nor bad air given off— a fact which is 

* A new and enlarged edition of Mectriciiy Simplified 
has just been issued by Messrs W. & B. Chambers, Ltd, 

No. 146. --VoL. III. lAli Eights 


itself of sufficiently vital importance to AA'arraiit 
its adoption. An objection has frequently been 
urged by those Avho have had no experience of 
electric lighting that there is a risk of fire in the 
event of the breakage of a lamp. This fear, hoAv- 
ever, has no foundation ; for if the globe enclosing 
the filament should be broken, thus alloAving the 
air to get in, the filament of the lamp is instantly 
eonsunied and the light extinguished. There are 
many other advantages to be claimed for the use 
of electric light ; but those enumerated Avill be 
sufficient to convince the Avavering of its supe- 
riority as an illuminant OA^er gas and oil. 

"\Ylieii a householder is aAvare that the cables 
of a supiply company pass Avithin tAventy yards 
of his premises, lie may call upon the company 
to bring tlie cables to the nearest ]ioint these 
pass ; and the company will be bound to do so 
free of charge on his guaranteeing for a period 
of tAvo years to pay for such an amount of current 
as sliall, at the pirice charged by the company, 
amount to 20 per cent, on the outlay. As the 
cost of this is not likely to exceed thirty j>ounds, 
the obligation Avill not be considered an obstacle 
to the adoption of the electric light, as it is 
hardly likely that any one requiring cables to be 
laid for his jiarticular use Avill consume less tlian, 
say, seven pounds’ ivorth of current yearly. How- 
ever, if the cables are already laid in the street 
where the premises to be lighted are situated, no 
guarantee is required. In the case of those who 
live in fiats, the whole building is regarded as 
being the ‘ consumer’s premises,’ and the cables are 
only brought by the supply company to a point 
just within such building. The cost of piwiding 
cables to the top floor, to enable occupants of 
fiats to run branches thereto, should be borne by 
the owner of the building. 

In the event of an intending consumer finding 
—by reason of his premises being at a distance 
from a cable of the supply company — that the 
Eesensed.] Sept, is, 1900. 
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initial outlay for bringing tlie current to liis 
house would fall too heavily upon him, he could 
apply to the company for a req^iiisition-forni, for 
the signature of neighbours who would also 
guarantee to share this amount of initial outlay, 
in such cases, the cables may bo, and fre(j[uently 
are, laid free of charge. 

Having obtained from tbe supidy company a 
form of application for current, the next step 
wiU be to ascertain the number of lights re- 
quired. One 16-candle-power lamp is nsnally found 
sufficient for a room alxmt nine feet long and eight 
feet wide, the lamp being suspended about seven 
feet from the floor. It is at once apparent that 
this rule must be subject to many variations in 
accordance wdth the papeiing, draj)ery, and general 
circumstances of each room. It is a very common 
experience to find such exaggerated ideas have 
been formed of the brilliancy of electric light that 
sometimes two or three 8-candle-power lamps have 
been considered sufficient for lighting a good-sized 
dining-room. Once, in the writer’s experience, 
great disappointment was expressed by a consumer 
who in a large residential establishment had sub- 
stituted one hundred electric lamps of IG and 
8-caudle-x>ower for upwards of eight hundred gas 
jets. 

In the public rooms of private bouses it is 
generally advisable to have more lights installed 
than are actually necessary for efficient lighting, 
in order to admit of decorative efiect when 
occasion requires. Those, of course, should have 
separate switches to admit of their being 
used only wiieii desired. In a sitting-room or 
smolcing-room it is a source of convenience — in 
fact, a luxury — to be able to take a portable 
standard to any part of the room. This con- 
venience can be had by means of a permanent 
connection on the waU or the skirting-board, to 
which a flexible wire is attached and also to 
the portable standard, the technical name for 
ivhkh is a Svall-jhng.’ To admit of this con- 
venience, the expense of wiring th,e room will 
have to be increased ; but, on the other hand, it 
will frequently occur, when one good light alone 
•—provided it be obtainable at tbe exact spot 
required-will suffice, that a considerable saving 
in current can be effected by dispensing with the 
use of all the fixed lights. 

The question of wiring the building is an 
important one. To employ an unscrupulous or 
ignorant contractor to execute this work is to 
invite endless trouble and expense in the future, 
as. well as danger; whereas, il this work is well 
..done at first, electricity wdll be found the safest 
iUuminant ever used* It is but fair to many 
conscientious contractors to state that the de- 
■'niand for cheap wiring has generally been the 
, prime, factor in cases where trouble has arisen 
^ in coiaiiection with electric lighting. However, 
the ihteriofi^ m buildings is now so well 

understood • that there is no excuse for defects, 


provided ahvays that a fair price is for 

the execution of the w^'ork. It is not x»roposed to 
enter into the various details here;*^ let it suffice 
to state that an excej^tioiially low^ estimate should 
ahvays be regarded with suspicion, as no firm of 
even moderate standing will undertake to carry 
out wiring at prices wiiich, in order to admit 
of a profit, must necessitate the use of inferior 
material and -workmanship. 

The question most frequently asked by an 
intending consmner of electric light is : How does 
the cost compare with gas ? Exx-ierts are unfor- 
tunately not agreed on this point, and but few 
consumers of electricity have as yet taken the 
trouble to keej^ a correct note of results extend- 
ing over a sufficient period to afibrd reliable data. 
Liglit for liglit, it is x>i'obably true that, in 
towais where the Board of Trade unit is over 
fourpence and the gas three shillings x^^'^ 
thousand cubic feet or under, electricity is a 
little dearer. 

In many cases of sux>poseil overcharge for 
electric energy, inquiry has shown that the con- 
sumer finds tiie electric light dearer ownng to the 
fact that lie has about three times tbe amount of 
light he had x^j^^viously. In a house wiiich has 
been newdy decorated, and wiiere a small O-candle- 
X^ow'er gas-burner had previously given light, a 
16-cand1e-powmr incandescent lamp is now' fixed 
ill a large obscured shade. This is no exjiggera- 
tion, as it is invariably found tliat 
adopting electric light are determined to have 
their rooms w^ell lighted, and will not be content 
w-ith the inferior iHummation they had l^een 
accustomed to. 

The arrangement of the swdtclies x'^hays an im- 
Xiortant x^art in the economical working of electric 
light. If these admit only of groups of lamps 
being turned off and on, the account for current 
is sure to be an unpleasant suiquase ; wdiereas, if 
a switch be x^rovided for every light, or nearly 
every one, the expense of electric liglit as com- 
jiared with gas will be found not to bear the 
great disproportion sux>posed to exist. 

It will always be found convenient and econo- 
mical to have a switch controiliiig a single light 
XAaced on the wall close to the door of each 
room ; a room may thus be lighted before enter- 
ing, wiiich prevents the usual jjerformance of 
stumbling over chairs and barking the shins. 
Servants, unless specially cautioned, are found 
very careless with the use of electric light wiiile 
cleaning rooms in the morning ; and this is 
specially applicable to business premises, wiiere it 
is invariably found that the lights are left burn- 
ing until within a short time of the offices being 
occupied. "With a little thought and care there 
are numerous ways in which the quarterly bill 


*The matter of wiring buildings, as also the facts re- 
lating to tbe cost of electricity, wiU be found fully detailed 
in Ehctrkity Simplified. 
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for electric lighting may be kept within r(^ison- 
able limits. The switches can be used with, a 
key; this makes it impossible for any one except 
the holder of a key to turn on the light. 

In the event of a consumer having reason to 
think he is overcharged owing to the meter not 
registering correctly, lie can personally test the 
meter in the following mahner : A certain numher 
of lights should be turned on for a time-^say, 
twelve 16-candle-power lamps for a period of 
two hours— -when the advance on the meter 
sliould he accurately taken. Then another test 
sliDuld be made with half the number of lamps 
for double the time, and the advance on the meter 
again noted. A very simple calculation will now 
give the desired result, and show if the meter is 
recording accurately. 

It is very frequently asked if there is any 
possibility of electric light becoming cheaper. 
The answer to this query depends on a great 
many factors, tlie chief being whether and when 
electricity will come to be generally used for the 
distribution of mechanical power, cooking, and 
heating. The reduction of the cost of electricity 
is \evy much ruled by the consumption. Thus, 
if the owners of factories, printing-works, &c., 
would avail themselves of its use for motive- 
pov^er, the supply compan 3 ^^s machinery, which is 
to a certain extent idle during the day, would 
then necessarily require to be constantly running 
for driving the electric motors ; therefore, the 
company could undoubtedly afford to reduce the 
price to users of electricity for lighting purposes. 
However interesting comparisons with gas may be 
made for the purpose of calculation, daily ex- 
pcu'ience affords evidence that the price of gas ha.s 
no more influence on the price of electric light 
than that of candles over oil. People continued 
the use of gas owing to its superiority while the 
price of oil has been continually declining. For 
the same reason people will continue to use electric 
light, even although the price of gas is reduced 
in the future. 

ELECTEIC MOTIVE-POWER. 

To some people the information may seem quite 
a revelation that the same current which gives 
light when switched on to an electric lamp causes 
an electric motor to revolve rapidly when it is 
switched on in an equally simple manner, and 
thus renders available in their own homes the 
same |K)wer as was hitherto only obtainable when 
a gas-engine was used. The coimectioiL to the 
motor from the cables— provided only a small, 
motor is required— is exactly the same as that of 
a portable standard lamp— nameljq by means of 
the flexible wire attached to the motor and the 
wall-plug, which may he fixed at a nominal cost. 
Such a connection in the case of a lamp would 
cause light to be produced, while in that of an 
' electric motor a rotary motion is set up, which 
renders the power suitable for numerous domestic 


purposes, such as org<an and harnioniuni. playing, 
the turning of knife-cleaning machines, sewing 
niachines, butter churns, mangles, boot-polishing 
machines, ventilating-fans ; in fact, there is hardly 
any limit to the use which may be made of 
electric motors for household purj)Oses. While the 
electric supply companies are daily so busy connect- 
ing house after house for electric lighting they are 
unable to direct sufficient attention to the siipj)ly 
of electric power ; but as soon as orders for light- 
ing connections begin to slacken, the financial 
advantages to be obtained will cause them to 
turn their attention more energetically to the 
introduction and use of small motors for the 
siqjply of power. We are sometimes a|>t to be 
over-sanguine on the advent of an enterprise ; yet 
it may safely he predicted that for every unit 
of electricity now consumed for lighting purposes, 
ten units will be used for power five years hence. 


The novelty of an invention does not constitute 
its value so much as the fitness of its application ; 
and in this respect electricity as a means of heating 
and cooking has undoubtedly many advantages. 
To many the very idea of electricity heating seems 
almost a paradox. Electricity has of late been 
chiefly associated in the public mind with lighting ; 
and, in the opinion of many, one of its princip)al 
advantages over gas has been the absence of heat. 
In the incandescent lamp, however, there is heat — 
white heat in fact ; but owing to the lamp being 
enclosed in a vacuum the heat does not radiate. 

Every additional use to which electricity can be 
put, increasing as it docs the amiiial. consumption 
of current, increases the revenue of the supj^ly 
company’s undertaking, and consequently admits 
of the current being supplied at a more moderate 
price. The quantity of current consumed by a 
small motor for driving a coffee-mill, knife-cleaner, 
or even a larger machine used . for a dinner-lift, is 
very small indeed ; but the general adoption of 
small electric motors, heaters, and similar useful 
domestic apparatus, will greatly help to reduce the 
cost at which electricity can be produced profitably 
for lighting purposes. 

An efficient method of cooking, if always to be 
the best, cannot continue to he the same ; yet tlie 
operations of cooking at the present time have 
ill many details continued unchanged from time 
immemorial. We yield to custom as! we*,, how to 
fate ; hut in the course of changing years, we have, 
improved many things, and it now appears that 
our methods of cooking are about to, be revolii- 
tioiiised and improved by the use of an energy; 
which has already been the means,, of. effecting- 
other important changes. 

Tlie electric oven roasts and bakes 'to perfec- 
tion, and it also possesses many advantages 
which, prior to the introduction of electric heat- 
ing, were considered impossible. ,. The greatest of 
these that the food is cooked in a pure atmos* 
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pliere, witli no smoke, smell, or dust, tkus doing 
away with the necessity of a flue. The heat can 
he regulated to any degree and distributed through- 
out every part of the oven as desired, by merely 
turning on switches. In about twenty minutes 
the oven can be heated to a temperature of over 
four hundred degrees Fahrenheit, with aU switches 
on. After the necessary heat is obtained, several 
of the switches may be turned off and the cook- 
ing done with less current, as no heated air 
need escape up a chimney or through a venti- 
lation-pipe, as is the case with gas. The oven is 
in some respects similar to that of a baker’s, 
which, when heated early in the morning, has 
afterwards to work by means of the heat retained. 
Yery little heat is lost in radiation, and the whole 
of the heat generated is utilised in the interior 
of the oven. The amount of electricity required 
to heat it in the first instance may be twice as 
much as gas or coal, yet the cost in maintaining 
the heat is only half. 

The electric girdle is also very convenient for 
frying eggs, pancalies, and similar dishes. It is 
only necessary to turn the current on for about 
two minutes before commencing to cook, and 
immediately the cooking is finished the current 
may he switched off and waste prevented. 

In the electric stewpan two or three separate 
switches are arranged, so that any desired degree 


of heat may he obtained, even suitable to the 
simmering process. 

The electric curling-tongs may he heated to 
about three hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit 
in two minutes. Flat-irons, coffee-pots, and other 
household apparatus are now manufactured, and 
may be purchased from the firm employed for 
fitting up the electric light. There are also many 
other useful devices— such as electric radiators, 
and cigar and pipe lighters, &c. 

The most economical results can hardly be 
expected in the early days of such an enterprise ; 
but it has already been successfully demonstrated 
tliat nirany processes of heating and cooking can 
be carried on as cheaply as with gas. There can 
be no doubt, however, that on a large scale 
electric heating or cooking is too exj)ensive to 
admit of its general adoption. 

These inventions and improvements are attrac- 
tive ; but unfortunately their adoption has been 
delayed owing to the expense. Now, however, 
that this stumbling-block has been— or soon will 
be — removed, it is to be hoped that heating and 
cooking by electricity will be generally adopted 
with less delay than some may imagine. It is 
even now thought by many who have turned 
their attention to this special branch of electrical 
engineering that the time is not far distant when 
electric heaters will come into general use. 
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CHAPTER XVII.— PBELIMIETARIES. 



WAS fortunate in my quest at 
Southampton. Butlers, tlie yacht 
agents, had had a fine two-huudred- 
ton schooner yacht, sail and steam, 
placed in their hands only the day 
before. It belonged to young Lord 
Berriainore, who had started in her for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean, but had fallen in with an 
American millionairess at Nice ; so he had thrown 
up his cruise for more lucrative business on 
shore, and sent the boat home in charge of her 
captain, with instructions to Butlers to let her 
for six months if they could. 

She was a very handsome and roomy boat, 
beautifully fitted, and well found in every respect, 
and her crew were mostly willing to sign on for 
a new cruise in place of the one that had fallen 
through. She was called the Qlutha, and her 
captain was a young Scot hailing from Port- 
Glasgow, by name Andrew Lyle, a fine bright 
fellow, to whom I took a great liking. So I signed 
the agreements and left Lyle to get her ready 
for a long voyage, and then ran up to town. 

; I had ; been puzzling . my bniin ever since I 
parted from mademoiselle as to the best way of 
getting her out of the dutches of Madame de 


St Oiien, and I had at last hit upon a scheme 
which seemed to me to be at least possible. But 
it required legal assistance to ctirry it through, 
and 1 went straight to Mr George Dayrell, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who was tlie London agent 
of Laytons of Liverpool, and with whom I had 
had some dealings before I left England. He was 
a tall, strapping, jovial fellow, witli a merry laugh 
and more of the look of a cavalry officer than of 
a solicitor, and he was just the man to further 
my plans, I thought. 

He welcomed mo very heartily, and -was im- 
mensely interested in all my doings. He begged 
me to dine with him ut his club that night, and 
after dinner, over coffee and cigars in the most 
secluded corner of a cosy little smoking-room 
upstairs, I told him such portion of my story 
as I deemed necessary, and developed my plans. 

^You want to rob a convent of its brightest 
ornament’ he began. 

^But she is only there in trust, so to speak. 
She has not joined the order.’ 

^ Quite SO; but they are, I presume, just, as 
desirous of keeping the young lady in as you are 
of getting her out, and you want me to help ,you 
to get her out. It appeals - to me strongly, , and 
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I don’t think yotir plan can be improved on. It 
may slip up, of course ; but on tbe other liand it 
has every chance of success, and I don’t see any 
better one. I know some 2 )arts ol the country 
about there. If I were you I should drive over 
from St Servan. If you have to hang about wait- 
ing for trains it might be awkward — don’t you 
know'? You leave the documents to me. I’ll 
draw them up such a screed as will twist their 
brains into a knot if they try to make head or 
tail of it, and I’ll cover it with seals till a country 
notary will bow down and worship it. Oh, I 'll 
fix that i)art all right Td mighty well like to 
go along and see the fun.’ 

‘ It might not be a bad idea/ I said. * Think 
it over. I must start from Soufcliampton on 
Wednesday. You could bully the notai'y and 
make him do what is wanted.’ 

‘Yes, I’ll go! I wouldn’t miss it for fifty 
pounds. I’ve nothing important on this week, 
and it’ll he as good as a pantomime.’ 

‘There is one other matter I want you to see 
to for me, Dayrell,’ 

‘YesU 

‘ I want a special license.’ 

‘ Tliat ’s easy. Doctors’ Commons— fee twenty- 
nine pounds eight shillings. Come along to the 
office in the morning and we’ll trot round and 
get it. This is the kind of job I like. Smack of 
Gretna Green about it— don’t you know ? Young 
lady of age?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. Suppose we assume 
it.’ ■ ' ■ 

‘ Parents living ? ’ 

‘No— both dead.’ 

‘That’s better — from this particular point of 
view^, I mean. They’re particular on the Prencli 
side as to parents’ consent, you know.’ 

We ran down to Southampton on the Tuesday 
afternoon and found the pireparations on the ClutJia 
approaching completion. 

Dayrell was delighted with the look of her. 
‘She’s a beauty, and no mistake/ lie said, ‘Say, 
Lamont, she makes me wish I was going along 
with you afterwards,’ 

‘And wdiat about the anxious clients cooling 
their heels in Lincoln’s Inn Fields?’ I said. 

‘Oil, hang the clients 1 It’d give them time 
to think better of it, and not make fools of 
themselves.’ 

W^e made an early start and a quick run across, 
and by eight o’clock in the evening were lying 
at anclior outside the mole of St Malo. 

‘Let’s go ashore at once. I want to hunt up 
a notary/ said Dayrell. ‘I w^nnt him to write 
to-night tv> the Mother Superior making an appoint- 
ment for Mademoiselle des Comptes for to-morrow 
morning. I’ll fix the time as soon as I can get 
hold of a time-table and find out when tliere’s 
no train back from Combourg to this jolace.’ 

We went straight to tlie offices of the South- 
Western Railway Oompany, and Dayrell, putting 


on his most impressive legal manner, inquired the 
name of the leading notary in the town. 

The clerk mentioned several. 

‘Do any of them speak English, I wonder'?’ 
said Dayrell ‘This is a matter of some import- 
ance, and I can’t affoi^d to have any misunder- 
standings.’ 

‘M. Lanoe speaks English well. He doesn’t 
pei’lmps stand quite so high as M. Lecompte ; but 
M. Lecompte unfortunately neither speaks nor 
writes English.’ 

‘Thanks. M. Lanoe is evidently the man, but 
I may as well have both addresses in case one of 
them slionld mot he available.’ And we went 
straight to M. Lecompte. 

He was elderly, extremely polished in liis 
manners, and — he didn’t uudei‘stand a "word of 
Engli.^h. 

Day^rell clofclied himself in impressiveness and 
legalities. He spoke French admirably, and ex- 
plained what we wanted clearly and distinctly, 
and the old gentleman took the job in hand 
with extreme willingness. 

‘Mademoiselle des Comptes/ said Dayrell, ‘who 
is at present, m are informed, staying with 
Aladame the Diicbesse de St Oueii, the Mother 
Superior of the Convent of the Sacred Heart at 
Coiubourg, is, ns monsieur is doubtless aware, of 
English extraction on her mother’s side. These 
documents ’—he flourished his roll of parchments, 
which looked extremely formidable, with black- 
letter inscriptions bristling up amid the neatly 
engrossed text, and nuussive red seals dangling by 
green ribbons — ‘these documents are of extreme 
importance, and have to be signed by made- 
moiselle in. person in presence of a notary of 
standing.’ M. Lecompte bowed. ‘The matter is 
somewhat urgent, and expense in no obstacle. If, 
therefore, M. Lecompte, you can make it con- 
venient to come over to Combourg xvitli me to- 
inoiTow morning, I would ask you to write at 
once to Madame the Duche.sse requesting her to 
j)erinifc yon to meet mademoiselle. Now, where 
can you transact the business? Is there a notary 
at Coinboiirg, I wonder?’ 

‘No 1’ said NI. Lecompte with a decisive shake 
of the Lead. ‘ There is not.’ 

‘H’lnl then where ? Mademoiselle cannot 

well sign in the roadway.’ 

‘There is the inn^’ sngge.sted M. Lecompte. 

‘Of course; that wull do quite well Will you 
then, M. Lecompte, have the extreme kindness to 
write at once explaining tbe matter to inadame, 
and saying that you will aw^ait mademoiselle at 
the inn at — wlmt time shall we say?’ 

‘There is a train about half-past twelve, getting 
.there about lialf-past one.’ 

‘Then suppose we say two o’clock at the inn. 
I wonder -what time tliere is a train back.’ 

‘There is no train back till five o’clock/ said 
M. Lecompte, consulting his time-table. 

‘Ah ! Then it practically means the whole 3ay, 
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and the steamer leaves at eight* Well, that will 
do very well. We can get our business clone 
and get away to-morrow nigh V he said, looking 
sigtiificautly at me. 

* I will write at once,’ said M. Lecompte. 

^ The post has gone ; but my letter will reach 
madame by the early morning train, and shewill 
have it by eight o’clock.’ 

‘ That is no doubt as early as madame is likely 
to be up.’ 

‘But no,’ said the old gentleman, with a smile 
and a gentle shrug ; ‘ madame is extremely devout. 
She is doubtless at her devotions each morning 
by five.’ 

‘You know madame personally then, monsieur?’ 

: ‘ Oh. yes. I have transacted business for 

maclame on several occasions.’ 

‘So much the better for us/ said Dayrell, as we 
walked hack to the harbour; ‘madame will raise 
no questions and have no doubts, and mademoi- 
selle will be there all right We will hire a 
carriage and pair in the morning,’ lie said. ‘ Will 
you drive V 

‘Certainly. I can manage that all right. How 
about finding the way?’ 

‘ Start about eleven and you will have heaps of 
time and can incpiire all you want, and give the 
horses a good rest at the other end. I sliall of 
course come back with you. We must get on 
board at once and scoot. As soon as they tumble 
to it, and recover their wits, they will no doubt 
set the telegraph to work and be on the look- 
out for us. Where will your boat meet iia ? ’ 

‘Up near the station, I think. I’m told there 
is a good livery stable in St Servan,’ 

‘We'll try it You’ve got the young lady’s 
rig-out and picked your man?’ 

‘Didn’t you notice him on board ? I had him 
engaged on purpose.’ 

‘That slinij smooth-faced young fellow with 
-brown hair? I remember him. Well, it’ll be 
touch and go, and there must be no hitclies.’ 

‘If mademoiselle comes to the iim she shall 
never go back to the convent if I have to tie 
tliein all to tables and chairs while I walk away 
with her.’ 

‘I will settle with the old gentleman as we go 
down/ said Dayrell, ‘and I’ll make the fee so 
big that he won’t feel hurt whatever happens. 
He’ll have no difhculty in proving that he knew 
nothiiig about it. Lyle will be ready to up- 
steam and off the moment we get on board of 
..course?’ 

• ‘He’ll be ready; and I’ll bless the moment 
.mademoiselle sets foot on the CluthaJ 
y I had had the portrait of ‘ Mdlle, X.’ framed 
during, my short stay in town^ and it hung 
now in the saloon ; and as I went down I stood 
hefore it glorying in the straight shy glance of 
steadfast eyes, and vowed by all that I held • 
most sacred-— and that was my love.,. for my love 
4hat never, . from word or thought or deed, 


should she have cause to rue the clay she placed 
her faith in me and her hand in mine. 


CHAPTER XVIIL— A SAILOR-BOY W'AS SHE. 

Y first visit next morning was to the 
telegraph office, where I sent this 
message to Prudent Yaurel, Chateau 
des Comptes, Cour-des-Comptes : ‘Sim- 
day morning— six o’clock.’ As arranged between 
us, he would understand that by that time I 
should be off the mouth of the river awaiting 
him and his prisoner. 

As a matter of fact, I expected to be there by 
six o’clock on Saturday afternoon; but it seemed 
to me better that he should travel by night, as 
being less exposed to inquisition, and in any ease 
it would not do for him to be awaiting us, 
wdiereas we could wait for him wntlioub incon- 
venience. 

Then to the St Servan stables, wdiere, by leaving 
a substantial deposit, I was able to secure a light 
coupe and a pair of decent horses, and eleven 
o’clock found me jogging gently Coinbouig-wards, 
with Jim Barrett, the slim, smooth-faced young 
sailor, by my side on the box, and nu thing inside 
the carriage but a tightly-strapped pluid. 

Jim was dressed in his best Sunday pilot-cloth 
jacket and a yachting stocking- cap on liis brown 
head. He considered the stocking-cap quite out 
of place with the pilut-cluth. jacket, and had 
wanted to wear his reefer with the yacht’s name 
on it, and could not understand why I liad insisted 
on his changing it. I now proceeded to enligliten 
him ; and from the way lie chuckled and slapped 
his knee I gathered that he greatly enjoyed the 
matter we were engaged upon. 

We had no difficulty in keeping the Combourg 
road, and we arrived at a little wayside inn about 
a mile from that centre of the world shortly 
before one o’clock. 

They hud not much accommodation ; but I had 
the horses taken out and rubbed down, and gave 
them the best feed the pdace afforded. Then, 
leaving word that we were going for a stroll, 
and wu'uild want to start again in about an hour, 
Jim p;>icked u|;) that precious plaid and we started 
for the village ; and as we drew near the inn my 
heart beat high, for there our venture was to be 
p)ut to the test. 

Dayrell liad urulertaken to keep M* Lecompte 
busy in any room they were able to procure, so 
I walked in and asked the wdute- capped old 
landlady for a bedroom for, the night. 

She threw up her hands and doubted if it were 
possible. 

‘There are two gentlemen in my only room 
now ; but I do not think they stop the night/ 
she said. ‘Stay. I 'will, ask them;’ and she 
bustled away upstairs, and came down presently. 
‘That is all right/ she said; ‘they do- not stop, 
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so monsieur can have that room ^vhen they are 
done with it.V 

^Good! Ill pay you fox’ it at once. But, 
meanwhile, I want to wash my hands somewhere, 
and to leave this package. Haven’t you another 
room I could use for a short time 

‘But certainly, monsieur,’ said the old lady, 
beaming all over at the chink of the coins in her 
hand* ‘ Will monsieur give himself the trouble 
to come this way? He can use my own room 
till the other is at his disposal and she led me 
upstairs to a room alongside the one in which 
Bayrell and M. Lecompte were awaiting made- 
moiselle. I could hear their voices through the 
wall. Barrett carried up the strapped plaid, and 
madame fussed about and switched things under 
the bed. 

‘ Monsieur will excuse,’ she said with an ancient 
giggle. ‘I did not expect company in my room. 
But there is water. I will get a clean towel.’ 

Then she left us alone ; and as soon as her 
back was turned Barrett slipped quietly out of 
the house and took the road back to the place 
where we had left the carriage. 

He had not been gone live minutes when a 
rustling dowm below, which presently came up- 
stairs in the wake of the landlady, told me that 
mademoiselle and a bodyguard of sisters had 
arrived, and that the crucial moment wms at 
hand. Tlieir dresses swdshed against the door 
behind which I stood, and then I heard the scrap- 
ing of chairs and the murmur of greetings in the 
next room. 

I had opened the pdaid and laid out its con- 
tents on the bed ; a natty new ^xair of wide sailor 
trousers with a leather belt, gauged to the best 
of my piowers, a phlot-cloth jacket, a blue silk 
necktie, and a stocking-cap — all just like Jim 
Barrett’s ; and now I stood waiting with my 
lieart going like a ship’s pump). 

Presently I heard voices in the passage. I 
opened the door and Denise was in my arms, 
beinveen laughing and crying, and all aqiiiver 
with suppressed excitement. 

I kissed her once. I could not help it, and it 
only took a second of our p)recioiis time. 

‘ Now, dearest,’ I whispered liuiTiedly, ‘ dress in 
those sailor things as quickly as you can’ — and 
she flamed red at the xvords — ‘and bundle up in 
the plaid such of your own things as you wish to 
take. Anything you don’t need fling under the 
bed ; leave no visible signs of your transfoimiation. 
I shall be \vaiting outside the door. Be as quick 
as you can,’ 

1 joined Dayrell outside. Outwardly he w^as as 
cool as a fish, but his eyes were dancing and liis 
face wms alight with smiles. 

‘We win this hand, my boy,’ he said; ‘and 
she’s wmrfch winning. I congratulate you, my 
son.’ 

‘How did you manage to get her away from 
her keepers ? ’ 


‘I begged their permission for five minutes’ 
private conversation wdth mademoiselle as her 
legal adviser. One of them, a sour-faced old hen 
with a moustache, ^vas for coming wdth us, but I 
headed her off ; and at the present moment they’re 
admiring the legal document with its black- letter- 
ing and big seals. They look on it as second- 
cousin to an iHumiiiated missal, I think. I shall 
go in presently to say that mademoiselle felt faint 
and the landlady is attending to her. Then I 
shall come out again to see how she is getting on, 
and shall do a spxriiit along the road after you. 
It’s straight along that way, I suppose?’ 

‘Straight as you can go,’ I said. 

The door opxened, and the loveliest red face this 
world has ever seen peeped timidly out and drew 
hack quickly at sight of Dayrell. He pmt his 
finger to his lip and went into the other room.. 
Denise came out with the hastily-bundled plaid 
in her shaking hands. 

‘I could not fasten it,’ she wdiispered, and her 
eyes for once would not look at me. 

I hurriedly fastened the straps, and went 
down the stairs. Some men didnldng in a side- 
room looked at us as we passed, and we were in 
the imd. 

‘Another sailor-man,’ said an old crone at the 
corner. ‘The place is full of sailor-men to-day.’ 

We walked rapidly, and my companion showed 
a desire to keep behind me. It was not till we 
got out of the village that I really dared to look 
at her. Then I took her hand and slipped it 
through my arm and we went on more rapidly 
still. 

‘Was all this necessary?’ she whispered, with 
a mingling of remonstrance and laughter in her 
■' voice, 

‘It was, dearest. They may wire to St Malo 
to he on the lookout for the loveliest’ 

She pinched my arm. 

‘ Oh ! somebody is coming after us 1 ’ she cried 
suddenly, as quick feet came along the road. 

‘It’s all right. Tlnit’s friend Dayrell, I 
couldn’t have managed it alone. He’s a capital 
fellow. There’s the carriage just ahead. Now 
w'e’re all right;’ and, as Dayrell tumbled in, 
I whipped up the hoi\se.s, and we started for St 
Malo and the new life. 

‘ Famously done ! ’ said Dayrell, as soon as he 
could speak. ‘ I ’d give any money to ' see the 
face of that old lady with the moustache wiien 
she finds the bird flownn Here, Lament, get, down 
and let me drive.’ ^ ^ ' 

The change was to our liking, and was rapidly 
made. Dayrell handled the horses wtdl, and w^e 
went along at a spanking pace ; never in my life 
had I enjoyed a drive so much. 

I drew the carriage-rug well up round us and 
held the throbbing little fingers tight in .mine 
below it. The colour deepened in the lovely face 
every time I ventured to look at it ; but her eyes 
^ for the most part avoided mine and sought the 
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travelling landscape outside. And, tliougli I was 
loath to cause her any discomfort, it was almost 
impossible for me to keep my eyes off her. 
Lovely as she always was, there was now, by 
reason of the strangeness of her circumstances, an 
added piquancy which doubled ail her charms. 
It was as much as I could /do to keep from 
gathering her in my arms and smothering her 
with kisses; hut the sight of a well-dressed man 
ill a carriage on the public highway smothering a 
handsome sailor-boy with kisses might have been 
too much even for the jililegmatic natives of 
lile-et-Vilaine. So I had to content my hungry 
soul with such small crumbs of comfort as could 
be derived from gently reciprocated squeezings of 
the little fingers under the rug and fi’om occa- 
sional hasty glances at the blushing face by my 
side. A delightful drive j but it had to come to 
an end. 

The gray cathedral spire and the battlemented 
walls rose in front, and we drew near to the 
straggling liouses of St Servain The octroi was 
passed without exciting any undue suspicions of 
concealed eggs or surreptitious pats of butter, and 
we were clattering through the stony streets. As 
we neared the harbour, and turned in the direc- 
tion of the livery stables, Barrett leaped down to 
go in search of the boat, and ! noticed the quick, 
eager glance he stole at my companion, and the 
alacrity with which he went off to find liis fellows 
and give them the points of the story. 

We descended quietly at the stables, paid the 
bill and collected the deposit, praised the horses, 
and said what a quaint old town Dol was, and 
then walked along the front till we spied sailor 
Jim standing on the lookout for us. The yacht^s 
boat was lying there between two smacks, and all 
the men^s eyes were round with enjoyment of the 
situation as the new hand stepped daintily aboard, 
displaying the nattiest of little shoes as she did 
so ; and I am quite sure mademoiselle’s first im- 
pression of that boat’s crew was that tliey were 
the jolliest and merriest set of men she had ever 
set eyes on. 

As soon as we had taken our seats, Jim shoved 
of and sat liimself clown in the well astern, 
and we went skimming down the inner harbour 
between the smacks and coasters, and past the 
rolling bridge, and round the end of the mole, 
and so at last to the Glutha ; and glad indeed, 
and trimiipliant, was luy heart when we lay 
against her shining side, and mademoiselle tripped 
, up the ladder, and I felt that she was really 
and truly mine. The screws were churning foam 
astern before the boat ceased rocking at the 
sAuvitSi: ^nd straight for 

Bouthampton. 

■ I led Denise downstairs at once to the cabin I 
Ixad had prepared for her. Her eye fell on the 
picture as she passed through the saloon, and she 
•stopped before it and stood looking at it. 

* How very much has happened since then/ she 


said, * and how very different I feel 1 Everything 
is changed.’ 

‘For the better, I hope/ I said ; and I raised 
the soft white hand to my lips and kissed it. 

‘For the better in soma respects,’ she said, 
looking calmly into my eyes. ‘ Now I only want 
Gaston, and then I shall be perfectly happyj 

‘ And Gaston yon shall have, and we will all be 
happy together. Here is your cabin, dearest, and 
here is the p^laid and yoxir belongings;’ and I 
went Up on deck to join Dayrell and Lyle. 

The yacht was making good time, and St Malo 
was already dwindling astern to the appearance 
of a very large church with a very tiny spire. 
But in front tbe sky was dark, and seemed to 
grow darker every minute. 

We were leaning over the rail watching the 
toy town behind when a great cheer broke out 
forward ; and as •we turned we saw that it was 
caused by tlie reappearance of mademoiselle. She 
was dressed in her own dress, but had flung the 
pilot-cloth jacket over her shoulders. The stock- 
ing-cap she carried in her hand, and the shining 
coils of her hair shimmered like dusky bronze in 
the level sunshine. 

She had come up the companion, and was 
looking for me when the men caught sight of 
her and gave her a cheer that brought the colour 
to her face and a sparkle of diamond drops to 
her eyes. She was taken by surprise at first ; but, 
as soon as she pei’ceived that it was herself they 
were cheering, she waved the stocking-cap with 
a charming gesture of camarachru by way of 
llianks, and the cheers broke out again and again. 
Then she caught sight of us astern, and came 
along to meet us. 

‘Wliy are they so pleased?’ she asked naively. 

‘English sailors are great admirers of pluck 
and beauty/ I said, ‘and they wanted to tell you 
how glad tliey all are that you got through all 
right. Now, Denise, let me formally introduce 
to you Mr George Dajuell, of Lincoln’s luii 
Fields, You have met before.’ 

‘Under different cireumstanees/ said Dayrell, 
with his pleasant smile. ‘Permit me to add my 
congratulations to those of our friends forward, 
mademoiselle. Our journey so far has been most 
auspicious. But I cannot helj> my thoughts 
wandering back at times to your gloomy-faced 
friend with the moustache. I wonder how she is 
faring?’ 

‘Poor Sister Cecilel’ said Denise demurely.^ 
‘I am afraid she will undergo penances of the 
severest; but it really was not her fault.’ 

‘No; the fault was entirely yoitrs/ I said, ‘and 
you are beyond tbe reach of penances.’ 

‘Entirely mine?’ she said; ‘and what about 
your share, messieurs?’ 

‘ Oh, we were only there to assist — and to 
admire the performance/ laughed Dayrell; and 
Denise blushed rosy red. 

Here Lyle came down from the bridge, as we 
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were now outside tlie cordon of reefs and islets, 
w'as introduced to liis fair passenger, and added 
his congratulations in good broad Scots and liis 
tribute of admiration ill eloquent silence. 

After dinner Peiiise paced the deck with her 
arm pressing mine till the hours grew old. The 
stars winked encouragingly and the friendly dark- 
ness enfolded us, and tliere was nothing to dis- 
turb us but the pounding of the waves against 
the sides of the gallant little ship and the hum- 
ming of the rising wind in the rigging up above ; 
and so, with tlie hunger of a starving man, I 
endeavoured to make up for the lost opportunities 
in the matter of wooing which force of circum- 
stances had defrauded me of. But we did not 
speak much. We were together, and that was 
enough. 

^Content, Denise?’ I whispered once. 


She pressed my arm responsively. 

‘Very happy,’ she said; ‘but never content till 
Gaston is free and cleared of all reproach.’ 

‘That comes next — after to-morrow,’ I whis- 
pered, and I knew that the rosy colour was in 
her face again, although I could not see it in the 
darkness. 

That long delightful stroll together on the deck 
of the Chitha «as she swung through the night 
towards heaven w'ill never be forgotten by either 
of us. It atoned in a measure for the missing 
past, and every turn of the screws brought us 
nearer to the wonderful future. And when at 
last we went down, and Avere parting for tlie 
night, my pent-up passion broke bounds and I 
covered her face with kisses, luitil she pressed 
her rosy palms on niy- lips and broke away and 
ran into her room. 


MYSTERIOUS MUSIC. 

By Geokge Gale TiioaiAs. 



all ages men have been ready to 
idealise music that comes from an 
unseen source. Who has not loved 
in childhood’s days to hold a shell 
to the ear and listen wonderiiigly 
to the echo of waves breaking on a 
rocky shore, whose restless sound has been stored 
up by some magic process ? Useless for the 
scientist to tell us that u’e are only hearing from 
a resonant cavity ‘the echo of the innumerable 
sounds which pervade even the stillest air.’ We 
still cling to our tradition, and often in maturer 
years listen to the mysterious shell-music with 
much of the old childish feeling. 

For mystery always lends a charm to music; 
and it was perhaps to minister to this feeling 
that the builders of many an ancient pile placed 
in the clerestory an JDolian harp whose strings, 
played upon by the stream of air passing through 
the window^ gave forth wild, wandering melodies, 
now soft and now on the fitful breeze swelling out 
in clanging chords that seemed to many a super- 
stitious soul like spirit-music. 

Nor \vere there wanting some to turn this airy 
music to practical account. T^mdall tells us of a 
gentleman in Basel ivlio put up in his garden a 
giant harp, wlii'ch he called a ‘weather harp,’ to 
foretell coming changes by the pitch of its notes. 
Needless to say, it was quite unreliable, and the 
Clerk of the Weather was found unwilling to 
strum liis tli ernes upon it. 

Perhaps the oldest instance of mysterious music 
recorded in secular history is that of the Vocal 
Memnon of Egypt, one of the great Colossi of 
the Plains. Built by King Amenbotep the Third 
ill the grandest period of Egyptian architecture, 
these giant sitting figures of seventy feet high 


have remained through the ages majestic monu- 
ments of the past glory of Egypt. To the eastern 
figure of the pair is ascribed the po-wers which 
have made Memnon famous. From far and near 
men came to hear the mysterious musical sound 
which this figure often uttered at sunrise, and 
which was thought to be the voice of a god. 

The origin of the music has long been a matter 
of controversy. Some liave thought it to have 
been produced by^ a cunning ariangement of the 
priests. De Quincey suggests that as soon as the 
sun’s rays had accumulated sufficient heat to 
rarefy the air within' certain cavities in the hust, 
sonorous currents were produced by causing 
chambers of cold and heavy air to press upon 
other collections of warm, rarefied air, which 
yielded readily to the pressure. Currents being 
tlius established by artificial arrangements of tubes, 
a certain succession of notes could be concerted 
and sustained. On the other hand, the historian 
Eawlinson asserts that the musical powers of 
Memnon were most likely due to accidental cir- 
cumstances, as we have no evidence of tlie sound 
being beard earlier than the time of Strabo 
(b.c. 25-10), when Egypt was in the possession 
of the Romans, and the priests had little influence ; 
although, during the two hundred years of the 
continuance of the marvel, there were probably 
many occasions when the priests would have been 
most anxious for the sound to be heard when the 
figure -was silent. The ivife of a prefect went 
twice to hear it, without success ; and the Empress 
Sabina, wife of the Emperor Hadrian, was on 
her first visit also disappointed, so that — to quote 
the ancient historian — ‘her venerable features were 
inflamed wdth anger.^ Yet a visitor who w^as only 
an ordinaiy Roman soldier has left an inscription 
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on the base saying that lie heard the sound no 
less than thirteen times. 

The upper part of the statue was shattered by 
an earthquake in B,a 27, and it is suggested that 
the other part of the figure was then affected in 
some way so that it first gained its musical 
qualities. It remained so for two centuries, until 
some improving individual repaired it by adding 
new blocks, and from that time the music ceased. 

Yurious well-authenticated instances of sudden 
changes of temperature causing musi<ial sounds to 
be given o0 by rooks and stone are quoted from 
the records of travellers. Humboldt, when 
travelling in South Anieric«a on the banks of the 
Orinoco, wrote: ‘The granite rock on which we 
lay is one of those where travellers have heard 
from time to time, towards sunrise, subteiTaneoiis 
sounds, resembling those of an organ. The 
missionaries call these sto’nes Joccas ih mmiai. “It 
is witchcraft,^’ said our young Indian pilot. . . . 
But the existence; of a phenomenon that seems 
to depend on a certain state of the atmosphere 
cannot be denied. The shelves of rock are full 
of very narrow and deep crevices. They are 
heated during the day to about fifty degrees. I 
often found their temperature during the night 
at thirty-nine degrees. It may easily be con- 
ceived that the difference of temperature between 
the subterraneous and the external air would 
attain its maximum about sunrise.’ 

A similar pheiiomeiioii is recorded by some 
French travellers who, standing one morning in 
the Great Hall of Karnak at Tiiebes, were 
startled by hearing a loud musical sound like the 
breaking of a chord issue from the blocks at 
sunrise. Other curious instances have been 
observed among the sandstone rocks of El 
Nakous in Arabia Petrsca and near Mount 
Maladetta in the P 3 ’’renees | wdiile near the lied 
Bea lie some veritable Singing Bands— a chain of 
sandhills which, by a natural system of grooves 
inosculating with each other, become musical under 
changing circumstances iu the sun’s position. 

But perhaps the most interesting experience of 
musical sands is that recorded- by Kinglake in 
his journey across the desert. He says : ‘As I 
drooped my head under the sujfs fire, and closed 
my eyes against the glare that siUTounded me, I 
slowly fell asleep — ^for how many minutes or 
moments I cannot tell ; but after a while I was 
gently awakened by a peal of church bells— my 
native bells— the innocent' bells of Marlen, that 
never before sent their music beyond the Blagdon 
HillsJ My first idea naturally'was that I'^still 
remained fast under the power of a dream. I 
roused myself and drew aside the silk that 
covered my eyes and plunged my bare face into 
the light. Then, at least, I was well enough 
awakened j but still those old Marlen bells rang 
0% not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, 
steadily, mWrily ringing for church. After a 
while the sound died away slowly.’ 


Kinglake thought he had been the victim of 
an hallucination ; but it is probable that he heard 
actual musical sounds, either issuing from tlm 
rocks beneath the sand, or caused by the friction 
of the particles of sand over which tlie travellers 
were walking, as in the case of a curious moun- 
tain ■which Darwin visited In Guiana, It is 
called by the natives El Bramador— or the 
Bello wer— because of the sound given forth \vhen 
the sand covering it is put in motioiu 

‘Some kinds of saml,’ as remarked by Professor 
James Geilde m Chamhers's Mneydopcedia^ ‘which 
consist of ■well-roimded and polished grains of 
tolerably uniform size, and which are clear or 
free from dust and small particles, exhibit remark- 
able sonorous qualities when struck or subjected 
to friction. The well-known “musical sand” of 
the island of Eigg (Inner Ilehrides) is a good 
example, and wnis at one time believed to be 
almost unicpie j but, as Professor Bolton of Hart- 
ford, Goiinecticut, and Dr A. Julien of New Fork 
have shown, sonorous sands are widely distributed 
in Europe and America, The sounds emitted are 
often decidedly musical, and distinct notes can be 
produced, liigh or low, according to the nature of 
the friction and the quantity of sand operated 
upon. When one w’alks over a bed of strongly 
sonorous sand a tingling sensation is perceived 
even through the bouts. After being subjected to 
friction for some little time, musical sand gradually 
loses its peculiar qualities, and the same result 
is produced wdien the sand is wetted. There is 
nothing in the appearance of musical sand to 
distinguish it from mute sand— sonorous and 
non-sonoroiis sand of precisely similar aspect lying' 
side by side on the same beach. No satitelactory 
explanation of the pheiioinenoii has been given.’ 

Farther south in the sw’amps of Brazil, Darwin 
came across otljer causes of strange music. In 
the Brazilian swamps are to be found tiny frogs, 
of the genus Hyla^ that sing in chorus at night, 
each perchetl on tlie end of a long blade of grass. 
Their repertoire numbers about four notes, and 
the effect in a lonely swamp, and at night when 
the tiny forms are unseen, is very astonishing to 
any one wdio does not know the secret, 

A strange experience of mysterious music in the 
Bay of Monos, near the Gulf of Pari a, in Yeiie- 
zuela, is thus recorded by a traveller : ‘ Between 
the howls of the wind I became aware of a strange 
noise from sea^vard— a hooiiiing, or rather hum- 
ming, most like that which a locomotive some- 
times makes when blowdng off steam. It ^vas 
faint and distant, but deep and strong enough to 
set one guessing at its cause. ... As we went 
to bathe we heard again, in perfect calm, the 
same mysterious booming sound, and -were assured 
by those who ought to have known that it came 
from under the water, and was most probably, 
made by none other than the famous musical 
or drum fish of which I had heai-d, and hardly 
believed, much iu past years.’ , The narrator 
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suggests that this fish might have given rise to the 
fable of the Sirens, and recalls the fact that the 
old SiDanish Conqiiistadores had a myth that music 
was to be heard in this very Gulf of Paria, when 
at certain seasons the Nymphs and Tritons 
assembled there, and with ravishing strains sang 
their watery loves. The story of the music has 
been usually treated as a sailor’s fable, and the 
Sirens and Tritons supposed to be simply 
manatees, or sea-cows, coming in to browse on 
mangrove shoots and thistle-grass ; but if the 
story of the music be true, the myth may have 
had a double root. 

Meanwhile, in support of this, an extract is 
given from a letter of Monsieur de Thoron, 
communicated to the Academie des Sciences. 
He asserts that in the Bay of Pailon, in Esuieraldos, 
Ecuador, and also up more than one of the 
rivers, he heard a similar sound, attributed by 
the natives to a fish which they call the siren 
or musico. At first he says he tliought it was 
produced by a fly — a hornet of extraordinary 
size ; but afterwards, having advanced a little 
farther, he heard a multitude of different voices, 
which harmonised together, imitating a church 
organ to great perfection. 

The author oi a History of Trinidad gives an 
account of a similar expfirience off the same 
coast : ^ Immediately under the vessel,’ he says, 

‘ I heard a deep and not unpleasant sound, similar 
to what one might imagine to proceed from a 
thousand AHuIian harps ; this ceased, and deep 
twanging notes succeeded ; these gradually swelled 
into an uniiiterrupted stream of singular sounds 
like the booming of a number of Oliiuese gongs 
under the water ; to these succeeded notes that 
had a faint resemhlance to a wild chorus of a 
hundred human voices singing out of time in 
deep bass.’ 

In the depths of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
many of the rocks have a chord of their own, 
and when the right key is struck beautiful musical 
effects are produced. The guides understand the 
secret, and command the rocks to send forth sweet 
musical responses, and these are continued long 
by the echoes of the place. 

Mr John Procter, formerly State Geologist of 
Kentucky, gives an account of the effect produced 
in this remarkable cave by striking the water of 
the Echo Elver : ^ Instantly the subterranean 
thunders of this under- world are let loose. From 
all directions come rolling waves of sound multi- 
plied a thousand-fold, receding and again return- 
ing with increasing volume, lingering for many 
seconds, and finally dying away in sweet far- 
away melodies. Then, when the last faint sounds 
have ceased, the guide agitates the water with 
his paddle, and asks us to listen. The receding 
waves reaching cavities in the sides of the over- 


hanging arches break the stillness with sweet bell- 
like sounds. Some notes, striking the keynote of 
the rocks, multiply the musical melody. Some 
notes are soft and low, others are loud almost 
with an alarm-bell clangour. This music, such as 
cannot be heard elsewhere on earth, gradually 
dies away in receding echoes coming over tlie 
waters from far-away hidden eliaiiihers. The echo 
is not such as we hear above ground or in 
buildings, hut a succession of receding waves of 
.sound lasting for about thirty second.^, and add- 
ing an indescribable melody to all souiuls, wliether 
from shouting or from instrumental or vocal 
music/ 

Such instances, well authenticated by travellers, 
could be continued indefinitely. Fertile as are 
Nature’.s wonders in this resi)ect, they are 
rivalled by the ingenuity of man. 

Ill Pisa there is a chapel surmounted by a 
narrow cupola of curious form. It is of such a 
shape that a note sung in the cupola is prolonged 
for a considerable time, so that if three or four 
notes are sung in cadence a most beautiful cliord 
is heard like the rich sounds of an organ. To 
many an ignorant worshipper it might well seem 
to he the ansivering clioruB of the choir invisible. 
It is one of the rare cases of multiple echo, per- 
haps the result of design, perhaps of accident. 

A striking example of the magical effects capable 
of being produced by any one conversant with 
the laws of sound ivas sliown by the late Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in one of his lectures. He placed 
on the floor of the room an ordinaiy guitar. No 
one was near, and yet some un.seen hand drew 
sweet music from it, so that all could hear. The 
guitar ’ivas replaced by a harp, with the same 
result. A wooden tray w^as then substituted, and 
even from that issued my.stei‘ious liarnioiiie.s. The 
marvellous effect was siinxdy due to the sound- 
conducting quality of wood. In a room beneath, 
and separated by two floors, was a piano ; and 
connecting the rooms was a tin tube coutaiiiing a 
deal rod, the end of which emerged from the 
floor. The rod was clasped hj rubber bands so 
as to close the tube, and the lower end of the 
rod then rested on the sound-board of the piano. 
As the guitar rested upon the upper end of 
the rod, the sounds were reproduced from the 
piano ; and when the sound-board of the harp 
was placed on the rod it seemed as , ihotigli the 
actual notes of tbe harp were heard, the notes 
of the piano being so like those of the harp. 
As the professor said, *An uneducated person 
might well believe that witchcraft was used in 
the production of this music and it is certainly 
more than probable that if he had done tlie same 
thing publicly in an earlier age, he would either 
have been reverenced as possessing supcrnatuz^al 
powders or have been burned as a sorcerer \ 
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THE MOORISH TRE AS ITER 


CHAPTER in. 



pHB first tiling Wooly did \ 7 as to 
mark the place so that he might 
find it again on liis return with 
a light. So lie tied his handker- 
chief to the hush, and let the latter 
return to its original position over 
the month of the hole. This accomplished, he 
set off down the Rock towards the town that lay 
far below him. His plan was simple. As time was 
precious, and it would take a good deal of it if he 
went back for Davie or other aid, he decided that 
he would manage alone. He would buy a packet of 
candles at the first shop he came to, and get back 
as quickly as possible ; and, thus provided witli 
light, he felt sure that he could safely get down 
the hole and find ont what had become of Jack. 
He had no misgivings on the score of Ins per- 
sonal safety, for he had several times explored 
some of the many passages that led into the 
Rock from St Michaeks Cave, the show-cave of 
Gibraltar, fair at the other end; and in these 
venturesome expeditions he had many times been 
obliged to wriggle along on his stomach for yards 
at a time through places just big enough to pass 
his broad shoulders, and he had always come out 
of it in safety. This hole did nob appear more 
difiicult to negotiate than those others ; light was 
the necessary thing, and that he would soon get. 

His expedition took him longer than he had 
anticipated, however; and rvhen at length lie 
got back to his fluttering signal he found that 
already it was getting late. As lie untied his 
handkerchief, he glanced at the glorious panorama 
before him ; and the sight of the gleaming 
Straits, hacked by the sombre mass of the African 
coast, roinhuled him of the pleasant fact that in 
a few hours he would he slipping through those 
shining waters, leaving behind him for many 
Inqipy clays the frowning batteries and hulk- 
dotted hay of old ‘Gib.’ A moment only he 
stood ; then, lighting a candle, and placing the 
rest of the packet in his pocket, he went down 
on Ids hands and knees, and was soon working 
his way into the narrow crack that he found 
. only just big enough to admit him. By the 
flickering light, Wooly could see that he was in 
a species of tunnel, the sides of uhich were 
formed by the two big rocks before mentioned. 
Tlie roof, however, was composed of earth and 
stones, apparently held together and kept in place 
by the numerous roots of the shrubs that grew 
above. But soon the character of the hole 
changed, and he saw that the roof itself became 
of rock also, and that instead of his being in a 
'.crack he was getting into a passage cut in the 
rock, probably by the action of water in the 
past He was not sorry for this ; the roots pro- 


truding from the earthy roof had greatly hindered 
his progress, scraping his back umnercifnlly, and 
emphasising with many a dig the fact that he 
had not an inch of room to spare. 

He had nearly cleared this first jiart, however, 
and was rejoicing in the fact, when he found that 
one of his feet had caught in the very last root 
that had inconvenienced him in his wriggling 
progress. He was flat on his stomach now, 
having been obliged to assume that undignified 
X:>osition in order to get under the obstacles at 
all; and, with an imxmtient exclamation, he gave 
his leg a violent jerk in order to clear it. He 
succeeded at once, the root giving way easil 3 % 
Immediate]}", however, a rumbling sound filled 
the air, together with a cloud of dust that nearly 
choked him, and for a moment he could not 
imagine whut had happened. Then it dawned 
upon him that he had probably dislodged a few 
stones by his liasty action, and he worked himself 
a little backwards, in order to feel with his feet 
the extent of the fall. Merciful heavens 1 They 
encountered, not a little heap of earth and 
stones, hut a solid and unyielding wall! 

Like a hligh ting blast tiie horror struck Wool}", 
and Ms heart stood still. His retreat was cut olf! 
He was traxixied like a fox in a tighfc-stopx>ed earth 1 
He was doomed to die as surely as that glorious 
sun outside would set behind Hie mountains across 
the hay I That unlucky tug at the clinging root 
had brought down ions of stuff btdund him, fill- 
ing the crack up completely with a tighfly-packed 
mass. Not a chink, not a crevice could his 
searching feet discover, Eor a while the horror 
of his awful fate crushed alike the of 

thought or action ; but soon his strong young 
mind began to slowly recover its power, and tlm 
instinct of escape— the dogged pluck of race — rose 
hot within him. 

There was but one way now : onwards, until 
he could find an outlet ; or perhaps the passage 
might widen sufficiently to allow him to turn 
his great six feet of bone and muscle. Yes, of 
course, if he could hut turn, there was a chance 
of being able to scrape a way for himself through 
the mass of fallen earth. It might not he so 
liopeless after all, he thought. He could not 
possibly discover, by the touch of his feet alone, 
how tliick his prison- wall might be ; it might 
tium out less formidable than he thought. Only 
let him find a place wherein to turn, and he 
would attack the barrier with his hands, and 
burrow his way to freedom like a mole ; ay, if 
he tore liis nails out in the attenix>t. 

Alas! this new-born hope was soon knocked 
on the head. After a few more , yards of serpen- 
tine progression he saw by the feeble light of 
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his candle that a little farther still the passage 
iiaiTowed down to a mere crack, too small for 
anything larger than a rat to squeeze through. 
But this \vas not all. Another and more terrible 
obstacle prevented his going farther, even Bad he 
wished to examine the end of the tunnel j for, 
right before him, occupying the entire width of 
the floor, there gaped a huge hole, black and for- 
bidding as the mouth of a well. Then, indeed, as 
the luckless fellow saw these things, hope com- 
pletely fled. Blank despair filled him, and an 
agony of sweat broke from all his pores. Who 
shall blame him? Not I, for one, for never was 
a man in tighter fix than he. 

Meanwhile, what of Jack, the disobedient cause 
of Ills master’s undoing ? Not a sound or sign of 
hiiu had the latter heard or seen ; indeed the 
events of the last few minutes had comifietely 
driven the primary cause of his expedition out 
of his mind. Now, as lie lay face to face with 
his fate, the thought Hashed into his harassed 
brain, ‘What of the dog?’ He must still be in 
front, down the hole naturally, since he could 
not easily have crossed it, lying battered and 
shapeless a hundred feet below. A hundred feet ! 
Why— oh, blessed thought !— perhaps not twenty. 
Jack might be safe and sound and still monkey- 
himtiiig down other shafts and tunnels. Once 
more hope, that wondrous friend that carries us 
over so many bad places, came rushing back to 
the crushed spirit ; and with hope came its 
comrade, action. Wooly worked his way along 
tin his head hung over the very edge of the 
chasm. Holding the guttering candle down as 
far as he could reach and yet keep his balance, 
he eagerly strove to pierce the black dejith that 
held the secret of his life or death. He could 
see that the shaft went straight down, also that 
the sides were, uiiliappily, quite smooth. Water- 
worn and polislied they appeared to be ; not a 
knob or projection of any kind to help iiim in 
his descent could he discover. He might as well 
expect to get down a factory chimney as down 
the horrid hole before him. But suddenly as he 
gazed, and as his eyes grew more accustomed to 
the darkness, he fancied — nay, he could almost 
be certain — that he could make out a yet blacker 
shade, if that were possible, far down below. 
That might mean bottom, or — horrible thought ! — 
water. True, his candle caused no reflection, as 
might be expected in the latter case ; but he 
could soon decide the question. He wondered 
he had not thought of it before. A stone dropped 
down would tell him one way or the other in a 
moment. Alas ! stones were conspicuous by their 
absence. The passage just there was as smooth 
as the sides of the hole. Hunt about as 
he would, his hand encountered nothing that 
would answer his purpose. What could he do? 
Send down a candle? No, under the circum- 
stances candles were far too precious for that. 
He might have to eat them later on— -ugh ! the 


thought made him sick. His watch, of course 1 
the very thing. What good would liis watch be 
except to remind him of the "weary hours that 
would pass before He wouldn’t think of it. 

Gently swinging at the end of its chain, and 
held well out from the sides of the shaft, hangs 
the watch, calmly ticking away unconscious of the 
momentous question it was about to ask, and of 
tlie hopes dependent on the answer it would 
send hack from the deptlis below. Tick-tick, 
tick -tick. Wooly’s straining ears seem already to 
hear the dreaded splash as lie opens his Angers 
and speeds the fateful messenger. Thud ! clatter 1 
as the chain falls on to the watch ; an in- 
finitesimal space of time 1ms elapsed during the 
fall, and Wooly is assured of two things : the 
bottom is not water, hut of sand or earth ; and, 
what is of more importance still, only a short 
distance below him. A long drop will land him 
there ; and as Jack must have safely done it, 
why not he ? 

Luckily the farther edge of the hole had a kind 
of ledge, or rim rather, that seemed to Wooly 
to hold out a chance, could he hut reach it, of 
giving him a good grip from wliicli he could 
drop feet first, and not headlong, as he would 
have to do if he tried it from his present posi- 
tion. It was a risky undertaking, and did not 
improve by contemplation ; so he hardened his 
heart, stuck his candle into a little crack beside 
him, and with much difiSculty— and when he was 
within an ace of losing his balance and tiuiibling 
headforemost down the hole — he managed by a 
supreme eftbrt to grip the other side. Then,, 
drawing his rigid body across as far as he could,, 
he doubled up his legs. His shins scraped the 
edge, then his insteps, then his toes ; and then, 
with his knees coming a sounding whack against 
the other side of the well, he found himself 
hanging at arniVleiigtli, aching all over, and, odd 
to say, wondering more how to avoid coming- 
down on his w'atch and smashing it than of the- 
possible damage to his own neck. But hard rock 
and tender flesh don’t agree, and his hands cried 
out to his spirit, ‘Let go;’ so, with a last look 
upwards at his candle, that, flickering above- 
him, seemed like the only friend he had left in 
the world, he loosed his hold and \vent dowii 
into the darkness beneath him. He hit the bottoju 
hard, very hard indeed. His legs seemed as if 
they had been driven into his body, and foY\ 
some little time he felt as he imagined a tele- 
scope will feel when suddenly and viciously shut, 
up with a bang. But presently the pain eased 
off. He felt he had broken no bones, and was 
thankful accordingly ; so he pulled himself to- 
gether, lit a candle, and looked round him. 

He saw his other candle shining some twenty 
feet above him. ‘No wonder the bump was try- 
ing,’ he muttered. He saw liis watch and chain 
lying half-buried in soft black sand at his feet, 
and that he had tumbled out of a small tunneL 
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iuto a bigger one. But the difFerence in size was 
not the only one, pleasant as it was to be able 
to move freely. Another and more notable differ- 
ence was that, whereas the little passage was a 
nattiral one, this one wherein he now was had 
evidently been made or eiilai'ged by man ! There 
was no possible doubt about it ; its shape and 
symmetry told him that. But if other proof had 
been wanting, the pick-marks on its sides couM 
be plainly seen 5 there they were in their hun- 
dreds. 

At first Wooly thought that he must have 
found his way into one of the numerous galleries 
cut in the North Bront of the Bock. But a 
nioinent^s rejection told him that the idea uiust 
he dismissed as impossible. He must have been 
over a mile if not more from the North Front 
when lie first got into the hole, and he knew he 
had not come ver}" far from the latter yet, not 
a hundred yards probably. Besides, the galleries 
were bigger affairs than this, with embrasures 
4tnd gnus, and such-like warlike things j nothing 
like this place. No. He must have got into some 
old and forgotten passage cut in the rock ages 
and ages ago, though whither it w'ent and whence 
it came were matters as yet to be discovered. 

The first thing to be settled noAV was wEich 

ay was the best for him to go? As he stood 
under the shaft down wdiich he had so success- 
fully turn hied, the passage led away into the 
-darkness on both sides of him. Which to choose ? 
That was the question. In appearance they \vere 
similar, about seven feet high, dry, and what w’ as 
more important than either, fresh and airy, thus 
showing that they had communication with the 
outer world somewhere. 

As Wooly stooimd to pick up his watch, how- 
ever, the point was decided for him. l^lainly to 
be seen in the sand were the tracks of feet. Not 
lunnan feet— alas! for the poor ‘Sheep’ — ^but the 
little round depressions . that showed that Jack 
and the monkey Jiad passed that w'ay. They led 
straight down the right-hand passage ; and their 
•discovery settled the matter. Their w%ay should 
be his, and if it came to nothing he could but 
retrace his steps and try the other. 

With no lack of air, a good bottom to travel 
on, plenty of head-room and candles, and a man- 
made passage, the A.I).0.’s prospects brightened 
considerably ; and, as he started afresh with a 
lighter heart, he actiially caught himself specula- 
ting as to the probability of his catching the 
mail after all. He looked at liis w^atcli, and to 
Ills surprise and delight found, it \vas going as 
gamely as ever. The trusty though hunihle old 
Waterbury had survived where the expensive 
Benson or Bennet would have succumbed. 

some way all went well. The tunnel re- 
mained as good going as ever, and no new obstacles 
•appeared to stop or hinder the A.D.G.’s progress. 
►lEuddehly, however, it lost the level character that 
Jrad hitherto marked it, and Wooly found that 


he ■was going very much downhill. This was 
rather disquieting. It hardly seemed natural to 
go downwards if you -vvanted to get to the open 
air ! Still lie kept on eagerly, but was again 
rather startled at fhiding that presently the pas- 
sage forked into two, both branches being exactly 
alike. He still had the prints in the sand for 
guidance, however, thoitgh where they would 
eventually land him wa>s very puzzling. The foot- 
prints were a certain amount of comfort, as with- 
out them lie would have halted in indecision 
every fifty yards or so ; for— strange thing— he 
passed passage after passage, first right, then left, 
twisting and turning until he had not the 
faintest idea of the original direction. He might 
be still in the tuimel he started in, or in another ; 
but, as they were all exactly alike, it was impos- 
sible to say. 

One thing ivas imperative : his first and fore- 
most consideration was to get over the ground as 
fast as he could bundle, for he might have to 
retrace his steps at any moment and explore the 
other passages till he found an outlet He began 
to feel tired and thirsty too ; it must be after 
mess- time, he thought, as he looked at hk watch, 
‘ Hallo ! ’ he cried aloud ; ‘ after nine ! No 

wonder I feel a vacuum. No dinner, and, what 
is worse, no steamer for me to-night Curse the 
dog P he went on savagely. ‘I’ll wring liis 
neck if ever I catch him again for leading me 
into this scrape, the disobedient brute.’ 

Hardly had the words left his lips when, as if 
in answer to them, he heard Jack’s bai*k coming 
faintly along the tminel * Here, Jack I Jack, 
here 1 Good boy, here, here, I say,’ broke from 
him now in place of curses and sa\-age threats; 
and to hk delight the bark grew louder and louder, 
till at last the truant made his tardy appearance, 
and master and dog were fondling each other with 
the profound est mutual joy and delight. What 
about neck-wringing noW'— eh? Not mucli idea 
of tliat, I take it. On the contraiy, with much 
contentmeut, the two journey on together, down, 
down, always down, until at last, cpiite unex- 
pectedly, the tunnel comes to an end. 

In what? In a great circular room, so high 
that the light from the candle barely reached its 
roof — a room cut out of the very womb of the 
rock, below the level of the sea ijerhaps— who shall 
say? An extraordinary room, its walls pierced 
with many arches, each exactly resembling its 
neighbour, each the mouth of a black tunnel. 
Even as Wooly stood in the middle, gazing round 
him in wonderment, he could not fix on tlie mouth 
of the tunnel from which he had just come. He 
examined each one, until hk footprints caught his 
eye and settled the question. But what of the 
others ? There he stood a prisoner, yet his prison 
bristled with open doors. .He had nothing to 
guide him noiv, nothing to chose his path for 
him; Jack was with him, and the monkey’s tracks 
were gone— they vanished under the wall “ Pro- 
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hiihly the beast bad climbed up into the roof ; 
there was just eiioiigli bold fur a monkey. Any- 
how, he wlis gone, and the A.D.C. felt inore^ lost 
than ever. These passages were terrible. Where 
had he got to, and for what j^urpose could this 
room have been cut long, long ago? 

However, he must not linger ; to stay in this 
place was, of course, out of the q^uestion. He must 
,go ou, trying each passage, searching, wandering 


up and down until his limbs refused to carry him. 
It was his only chance. Eagerly he explored pas- 
sage after passage, each one in turn as far as he 
dared j but all to no purpose. They twisted and 
turned and joined and parted in seeming endless 
confusion ; until, at last, done up completely, and 
sick at heart, he threw liiniself down on tlie soft 
sandy door of the round room, and gave up the 
job in despair. 


THE LIME-JUICE CUEE. 



HE virtues of linie-jiiice as a curative 
agent are not so well known in tins 
country as they should be. By the 
use of this valuable remedy, scurvy, 
that formidable disease which for- 
merly wrought terrible havoc among 
our seafaring population, has been almost entirely 
abolished. In the last century, scurvy was perhaps 
a greater scourge than the yellow-fever is to-day ; 
like yellow-fever, also, its ravages w’-ere principally 
felt among soldiers and sailors on foreign serUce. 
Although scurvy is generally considered to be 
peculiarly a sailor’s disease, it is j^erhaps now more 
prevalent on shore than at sea, wiiere the use of 
lime-juice has caused it virtually to disappear. It 
still occurs frequently in mining settlements, for 
example, o'wdng to the fact that the iniiiers some- 
times live for months at a time on salt or preserved 
pi’ovisions, and very often do not take the trouble 
to ])rovide themselves with anti-scorbutic pre- 
parations. The lime, from which the juice is 
extracted, is a kind of small lemon ; but the juice 
of the lime is in a much more eoncentrated form 
■and more pow^erfiil as a remedial agent than that 
of the lemon. 

The lime-tree is extensively cultivated for com- 
mercifil purposes in the island of Montserrat, and 
elsewhere in the West Indies, and on a smaller 
scale in all tropical countries. It is a handsome 
tree, resembling its relative the orange, with bright- 
green leaves having strong aromatic proi:>erties ; 
and it bears fruit all the year round. In the 
West Indies, it is the custom after meals to pass 
round small finger-basins in which the hands are 
washed, and a few liine-leaves crushed between 
the hands at the same time impart a delightful 
fragrance. 

The best cpiality of juice comes from the island 
of Montserrat ; although all the lime-juice dubbed 
‘West India' is not of premier quality, just as 
much of the tobacco labelled Havana comes from 
other fields than those of Yuelta Abajo. Fresh 
limes can now be j)rocured in most of our large 
cities, where they may frequently' be seen in the 
markets and in fruit dealers' windows. 

Some years ago, when the writer was troubled 
■with rheumatism, he saw in a German paper an 
, account of the ‘ lime-juice cure,' which was recom- 


mended for that distressing comp)laiiit, and deter- 
mined to give it a trial. He was advised to 
commence by taking the juice of a doiren fresh 
limes or lemons daily, gradually increasing the 
number by two limes per day, until the good 
effects of the treatment were felt, wlien the 
number was to be decreased at the same rate, 
taking care, however, to continue the remedy for 
several days after the symx:)toins had entirely dis- 
axq:)eared- 

The remedy was tried, and the directions 
minutely followed, with the most haj^py results. 
Ill a few days the rheumatism had completely dis- 
appeared ; nor did it ever make itself felt again. 

It should be stated, however, that this 'was the 
first time the writer had been troubled with this 
complaint, and that the attack was coinj^aratively 
mild. Long-standing or severe cases %vould doubt- 
less reexuire a more prolonged course of treatment. 

Doctors tell us that rheumatism is caused by an 
excess of uric acid in the blood, which has the 
effect of forming concretions at the joints, these 
producing the ]7eciiliar form of pain experienced 
by the rheumatic. As a blood-ptirilier, lime-juice 
is ]'jerhax:>s unequalled, and its action is both 
powerful and s^ieedy. It j)robably acts by dis- 
solving the concretions which are the cause of the 
pain. In gout, which is a similar complaint, w^e 
believe that lime-juice would give equally good 
results ; though we have never seen it xrsed {Xs a ’ 
remedy for gout. 

The above is not the only inshmee in which the 
VTiter has used lime-juice with satisfactory results. 
A few years ago, -when travelling abroad, he 
suffered from a very unpleasant complaint. Sores . 
formed on both feet, and continued to increase' 
until the whole of the upper surface of the foot , 
was ulcerated and swollen, and udeers commenced, 
to form on other parts of the body. The jmin 
was excruciating, and soon he was unable to walk . 
or even stand up without suffering acute torture. 
The only position in wkidh a little relief was 
obtained ■was sitting dowm and resting both legs 
on a chair. A doctor who was consulted prescribed 
various luediciiiea, but seemed to have no clear , 
idea of the cause of the trouble, ’and the medicines 
gave no relief. The symptoina, which increased 
in intensity, indicated,, the writer now thought, a 
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form of blood-poisoning, wliicli may Imve been 
caused by eating improper food, as be “vvas tben 
travelling in a part of tlie countrj^ where there 
was little choice in such matters, and the food was 
sometimes not above siisx)icion. 

After having endured the pain for about a 
month, he determined to try the lune-juiee cure 
again. No limes were to be obtained, so he had 
to be content with lemons. He took the jnice of 
about twenty the first day, and at the end of 
twenty-four hours the change was most remarkable. 
The pain disappeared almost entirely, the swelling 
subsided, and everything indicated a rapid cure. 
The ulcers still remained, however, and required 
care. He contiimed the treatment, increasing the 
dose the first day or two, then gradually diminished 
it. After about a week, when he considered him- 
self practically cured, he discontinued the treat- 
ment; but the symptoms at once returned, the 
pain recommenced, and the ulcers increased. On 
resuming the use of the lemons, the symptoms 
again abated, and he continued the use of tlie 
juice until the ulcers had completely healed. 

The juice of twenty or more limes may seem a 
large quantity ; but he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to take that amount. The system must 
become saturated, as it were, with the juice ; taken 
in small doses it produced no elfect. It will be 
well to commence with about half-a-pint of juice 
a day, increasing it gradually until in eight or 
ten days the amount reaches a pint ; though, if 
immediate relief is felt, it may not be uecessixiy 
to increase it to this extent. A third of this 
amount should be taken three times a day, and 
the use of the juice should not be discontinued 
until several days after the symptoms have entirely 
disappeared. If the doses are decreased too rapidly, 
a relapse may take place, which should be the 
signal for tm immediate and substantial increase 
in the quantity. 

There are many other diseases, besides those 
aheady specified, in which lime-juice might be 
tried with advantage. It is a remedy which is 
quite harmless and pleasant to take. The writer 
always took the pure juice, diluted only with a 
little water. With sugar it is more palatable, 
but is probably not equally efficacious. 

The juice of fresh limes vslioiild be used when 
possible ; failing this, lemons may be used as a 
substitute ; but lemon-juice is not so powerful, 
and it is also apt to vary greatly in quality, 
according to the variety of fruit used. As a 
rule the thick-skinned lemons contain very little 
juice, and that of poor quality. The preserved 
lime-juice is also less effectual than that obtained 
from fresh fruit. If preserved lime-juice is used 
it should be of equal quality to that employed in 
■ the navy. It is the eirstOBi^ n^ 

; on ah vessels passing thimgh the tropics 
, The strong antiseptic qualities of the lime are 
exemplified in the fact that unless the fruit is cut 
or bruised it does not generally decay like other 


fruit, but gradually dries and shrivels up as it 
loses its moisture, without putrefying ; owing to 
this fact, it may be kept for a very long time— 
although the juice thereby loses much of its 
strength and good quality. 

[This article, by a resident in South America, 
is given as a record of personal experience, and 
not necessarily for imitation, as the quantities 
prescribed might not: suit every constitittion or 
air climates.] 


THE COMlKd OF THE HAEK. 
FiTiL-FLirsHEB, the sun dropt down 
Behind the liili ; 

O'er hamleti and o’er town 
Blue haze rests still ; 

Trembling, from dappled aky, 

The ling’ring light, 

With limbered tints anigh, 

Sinks from our sight. 

With gray wings stately spread, 

The twilight goes 
Hov’ring from mystic bed 
Beneath the rose 
That in the gardens old 
Blushes bloom-deep, 

When day, its sweet tale told, 

Fast falls to sleep. 

Then, .sable -plumed and girt 
OVr mead and park, 

With low’ ring eye alert, 

Stalks forth the dark; 

Striding majestic on, 

Whilst clear afar 

His sentry-signal shone — ■ 

The evening star. 

The deeper heavens then 
Flash softened light 
O’er forest, flood and fen, 

From star -eyes bright ; 

The floating moon upsaiis, 

" And o’er Eight's face 
Her pale gleam gently traiK 
Like .. silvern lace, . : 

The cooing of the birds 
Is stilled at last ; 

The lowing, mild-eyed herds 
Have all gone past ; 

Peace reigns throughout the land. 

And Nature then 
Proceeds Avith lavish hand 
O’er field and glen : 

Whilst, from her deAvy lips, 

The cooling mist, 

Like evening incense, dips, 

Till earth is kissed. 

Thus, too, amidst the flowers 
The Hand Unseen, 

La midnight’s gloom-huilt hours, 

At work has been. ;■ 

Hobeet W. Bbtiiees. . 
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A NOYELTT IN ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

By Sarah Wilson. 


some time a conviction has been 
gradually gaining ground that a 
knowledge of tlie means to main- 
tain bodily liealtli must be added 
to the subjects taught in elementary 
schools as part of the necessary 
equipment for the battle of life. Tliis conviction 
has already borne fruit in a few places, though at 
present the Education Department still holds the 
subject as optional. With a view to its ultimate 
general adoption, however, in the near future, the 
Sanitary Institute has instituted examinations 
in hygiene for teachers, rightly deeming that 
teachers must be qualified before they can im- 
part information. 

When children are taught in all schools the 
importance of fresh air, pure water, proper cloth- 
ing, and personal cleanliness, and the advantages 
of work, rest, and play to both body and brain, 
it is scarcely too much to assume that dirt 
and disease will be considerably scarcer than 
they are now. A scheme of instruction already 
formulated and in limited op)eration includes such 
items as how to make homes healthy and happy j 
how to conduct cleansing operations properly in 
them ; how to ventilate them ; and how to take 
care of babies. We may reasonably expect a 
diminution of sickness and sorrow in the face 
of hygiene taught in this manner throughout 
the whole educational system. Those who have 
worked strenuously to this end insist that it is 
to such education that we must look to bring 
home to the people that it rests mainly with 
themselves to woi'k out their own salvation from 
some of tlie attendant ills of poverty — ignorance, 
apathy, and prejudice. Instead of coming upon 
the subject in later years witli all its avenues 
unknown, and all its possibilities undreamt-of, 
children so instructed will be endowed with a 
fair knowledge of what is requisite for the main- 
tenance of health, and also some capacity for the 
conduct of its preservation. The pivot, indeed, 
upon which turns the desirability of the develop- 
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ment of instruction in sanitary matters in 
elemental schools is the attainment of that ideal 
education which Sir John Simon outlined, and 
which he consifhu’ed -would lead the poorer classes 
of society to estimate cleanliness, decency, and 
propriety at their true value, and to apply their 
instincts of self-preservation to the prevention of 
disease, diaries Kingsley was among the pioneei'S 
who said that sanitary teaching would bo a neces- 
sary element in the school course by the side of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

A difficulty in the path is the fear of adding 
to the existing burden of teachers, to say nothing 
of fresh mystification arising from an addition to 
the multiplicity of matters to be tackled by the 
scholars. This is met by the opinion of sani- 
tarians that lessons of half-aii-hour’s duration once 
or twice a week would have a recreative character. 
The Leicester School Board for the last eight years 
has put some thousands of girls through a course 
of domestic economy in the time previously given 
to parsing and analysis, without further disturb- 
ance of arrangements. Another stumbling-block 
is the fear of overstraining the capacities of 
pupils ; hut this, again, is removed in the cer- 
tainty that the practical nature of the particular 
kind of instruction places it in the category of 
a recreation. 

It is important that boys should he included 
in the teaching relating to hygiene. This is 
mentioned because, as a rule, they are excluded 
from those classes in which departments in 
domestic economy are now taught. It is they, 
when they come to man’s estate, who govern the 
little household in the cottage, or apartment, or 
tenement, and if they should set their faces 
against the decencies and iiroprieties there would 
be very little chance for their wives to maintain 
cleanliness, order, and thrift in their homes. 

In working out a scheme for elementary 
hygienic instruction, Miss Bavenhill, who is its 
staunch advocate, would treat the home as the 
axis around which life revolves. Light, air, space, 
Eeserved,'] Sept. 22, 1900. 
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surroiiiidings, cleanliness, and aspect should be 
considered in reference to it i and the danger of 
dirt, the imporhiiice and values of foods, the care 
of the person, with preservation of personal health 
as well as of that of the cornirmnity, entered into. 
Each successive standard or class would admit of 
a development of the subject till everything is 
included that goes to make a home happy and 
healthy. How to keej:) sinks clean, what to 'put 
into dust-bins and what to keep out of them, the 
dangers arising from ill-constructed drain»s, bad 


ventilation, overcrowding, expectoration on iioors, 
&c., the risks incurred by eating unwholesome 
food, would be thorouglily explained till the 
understanding was reached, and tlie instruction 
crowned by a description of the macliinery for 
securing the public health by means of local 
governing bodies. When this novelty in ele- 
mentary teaching is adopted all over the land, we 
may hope, in the conrse. of years, for a consider- 
able dilference in the returns of the B-egistiar- 
GeneraL 


OUR LADY OF DELIVER AN OR 

CHAPTUR XIX.— AN UNEXPECTED DIYEUSION. 



5HEN T went below with Denise the 
Corbiere light was winking out its 
congratulations and good wishes to 
ITS, and before I reached the deck 
again the schooner was ])egirniing 
to feel the want of the protecting 
Jersey coast. As I mounted the companion, liyle 
was coming down* 

‘Oilskins,^ he said. ^We^re going to have a 
tough time.* 

‘ Why, I saw no signs of it,’ I said. 

At which he smiled, as much as to say, ‘You 
were much more pleasantly occupied.’ 

What he did say was, ‘It’s gone as black 
as a hat, and the wind rising every minute. 
We’re only beginning to feel it now we’re past 
Jersey, I’m going outside Guernsey; it’s safer,’ 
and he went on to get into his foul- weather gear. 

It Tvas amazing the change a few- minutes had 
made. The stars were hidden, the wdnd was 
blowing in strong gusts from the north-east, and 
the schooner’s bow \vas chopping heavily into the 
great cross-seas, Hinging them back in cascades of 
spray, which the wind caught uj) before tliey fell 
and hurled srpTattering along tlie deck. 

I did not like the look of things, and blamed 
myself for not having noticed the' signs; Init, as 
Lyle’s quiet smile intimated, I had been much 
too busily occupied. 

I waited at the head of the companion till he 
came up again, 

‘Couldn’t we get into Guernsey T I shouted 
into his ear. ‘I don’t want to expose matle- 
moiselle to any more of this than is necessary.’ 

‘Too risky/ ho shouted back; ‘wouldn’t care 
,,totry. Safer in the open. SheTl stand anything 
we’re likely to get.’ 

V. But he referred to his ship, while I was thiiik- 
. :ing only of mademoiselle. 

- want that companion bolted,’ shouted Lyle, 

, Are you up or downB 

' * Up, in a second/ I shouted and ran down : 
' ^rst ;;to mj own cabin for my thickest coat and 
then across to the door of Denise’s room. 
I tapped, and in a moment she opened it, and 


her white face glimmered in the jerking light of 
the saloon lamp. 

‘It’s coming on to blow, dearest,’ I said; ‘and 
we shall get a shaking. Yon won’t be frightened? 
The ship is as safe as a rock— but not quite 
as steady, I’m sorry to say/ I added as a great 
sea caught her on the forward quarter ami made 
her reel and shudder. 

‘ I will not ho frightened, Hugh,’ she said. 

I bent forward and kissed tlie wliite fingers 
which gripped the side of tlie doorway. 

‘Lie down, dearest/ I said. ‘Yoti will feel it 
less that wa}^ I am going on deck to see if I 
can help.’ 

‘Tliere is no danger?’ she asked. 

‘No danger, but we may have to run for it. 
The sea has risen so rapidly and it’s Idowing 
half a gale. Now, good-night agaiji, dear one/ 
and I leaned forward and kissed the swaying 
white face, and she closed the door, and I put 
nut the lamps in the saloon and climbed up on 
deck. 

I bolted the compankm door, and hung sway- 
ing on to the coaming of the hatch till ilie 
chance should come for a rush to tlie little 
wheel-house amidships ; when the chance came E 
made a dash for it. 

There was another burly oilskin inside with 
Lyle, and it was a pretty tight fit for the 
three of us and the wheel. 

The motion of tlie sliip was becoming intoler- 
al>le ; and the thought of our passenger below 
decided me. 

‘You’d better tnin and run for * it, Lyle. 
We can’t make head against this. It’ll only 
strain her and maybe something’ll give, and 
then thei’e’ll be the devil to pay.’ 

‘ Right/ he said. ‘I only wanted you to 
suggest it,’ and the little wheel spun round. 
The schooner’s head payed off, she rolled heavily 
for a moment, and then the violeixt pitching 
ceased as she -flew before the gale and kept 
ahead of the wdiite-capped racers. 

‘That’s better/ I said, ‘I daren’t think what 
mademoiselle feels about all this/ , ■ ; 
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Fbe trightened '^^ 

‘Yo; blit she’s not a sailor-nian, yon know, 
and she’s bound to snifer, — Dayrell, you long- 
legged longshoreman, why aren’t you sick? You 
ought to be,’ 

-Yever been sick in my life, ’ he said. ^This 
Is immense. I think I shall chuck Lincoln’s Inn 
and take to the sea— the glorious, the ever-free I ” 
— “Foil on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — 
Eo-o-o41 ! ” ’ he shouted, sitting down suddenly 
on the locker as the yaclit gave a drunken side- 
lurch that made ub all glad of something solid to 
grip on to. 

M suppose she’ll stand it all right?’ I asked 
Lyle, 

SShe’s all right,’ he said; 4>ut we’ve struck 
it strong. There’s evidently been a big gale up 
in tbe North Sea, and it’s coming along this 
way. IVe shan’t see Southampton to-morrow, I’m 
thinking.’ 

AYe probably wouldn’t see it at all if Ave 
tried to make it through this,’ I said. 

d That’s so. In a case of this kind take the 
line of least resistance, as yon man on the Pall 
Mall would say/ 

There was for me, as evidently also for Dayrell, 
a keen enjoyment in the roar and rush and the 
sense of battle, and for me too it w’as a renewal of 
many bappy memories. But in y anxious thoughts 
were never far from the fair girl down below, 
and I reproached my.^elf much that I had not 
foreseen t lie possibility of such a thing as this, 
and brought along a stewardess for her comfort 
and assistance. Tt liad seemed so unnecessary 
for an eighteen hours’ run across the Channel 
that I ha<l not given the matter a second thought, 
and I feared mucli that Denise must be suffering 
exceedingly from my lack of foresight. 

When the murky dawn came at last, bringing 
the tumult of the wmters more closely home to 
us, I slipped down to my cabin and got into 
diy tbings, arid then, with rny heart all a-flutter, 
I tapped once more on the door of Denise’s 
room. It was only when I had knocked three 
times that I heard her plaintive so loud 

was the rush of the waves alongside and the roar 
of the gale up above. T turned the handle and 
stepped reverently into this holy of holies, 

Slie wuis lying on the bed like a storm-beaten 
lily, and I dropped on my knees beside it and 
put my arm over her neck, and drew the pale 
sw-eet face towards me, for my heart wms very 
full. 

‘Denise, my beloved,’ I said, ‘I am so very 
sorry to have brought you into all this.’ 

‘You could not know,’ she said. ‘It has been 
very terrible. I tbought sometimes we were 
sinking.’ 

‘Oh, there is no fear of that,’ I said heartily, 
‘Dayrell is absolutely revelling in it up on deck, 
but you feel it more cooped up in here. Were 
yon very sick?’ 


‘No, I wms hardly sick at all ; hut I felt as if 
I would like to die.’ 

‘l¥e won’t talk of dying. Tt can’t last long, 
and you’ll be all right soon.’ 

‘ Wlifen shall we get there?’ 

‘ We c^aii’t quite tell. The gale is too strong 
for us yet ; but it will blow itself out soon. Now 
I will get you something to eat and drink/ 

She raised a white protesting hand, but I went 
out into tbe saloon, and first of all I collected 
all the cushions I could lay Inands on, and ivith 
them I banked her up and lieclgetl her round so 
that she needed no longer to be all tbe time 
clinging to or fending off the side of the bunk 
as the ship rolled from side to side. 

‘That is better,’ she said, ‘Now I shan’t be 
afraid of falling out. I was afraid if I went to 
sleep I might be thrown out head first.’ 

Then I opened a bottle of champagne and 
poured out half a tumblerful, and got some dry 
hard biscuits, and prevailed on her to take a 
few sips and nibbles. 

‘I will get you some hot coffee soon,’ I said • 
‘but the champagne is a good tonic/ 

‘I think I shall go to sleep,’ she said, settling 
down like a tired child among her cushions and 
pillows, and closing her eyes. 

I stood for a moment looking down at her, 
the sweet centre and kernel of all our endeavour, 
round whom Lyle, and Dayrell, and T, and the 
ship and all her crew and equipment, were but 
as an outer husk of protection, and not to be 
weighed against a single hair of her head. Then 
I went out, proud and grateful at a trust so 
complete, and very huinlfle at thought of my own 
imworthiness of it all. 

As soon as the steward turned out I got him to 
make some coflee and dry toast ; but wdien I took 
them in to her she was still sleeping as peace- 
fully as a child, and I would not distuib her. 

I wvent up on deck and found Dayrell and 
Lyle still in the wheel-house, smoking comfort- 
ably and swopping experiences. 

‘You bere yet, Daj^rell?’ I said. ‘You’ll be 
getting knocked up, and then Lincoln’s Inn will 
blame me. Hadn’t you better turn in ?’ 

‘Oh, hang Lincoln’s Inn 1’ he said. ‘I tell you 
I’m going to turn sailor. Don’t know when I 
enjoyed a night so ninch as last night. It was a 
little bit of the real thing/ 

‘^Yell, there’s no accounting for tastes,’ I saicL 
‘Lincoln’s Inn would suit most people better in 
weather like this/ 

‘How is the young lady standing it?’ asked 

‘She’s asleep, now that I have, assured her the 
ship ’s not going to sink. What are our prospects, 
Captain? ’ 

can only go on as we are going till the 
gale breaks. I’ll get up a rag of foresail after 
breakfast and save the coal ; we’ll need it all for 
the rim home/ 
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We were running clue soutli-west, straiglit out 
into tlie Atlantic. It was tlie only tiling we 
could do ; but it complicated matters all round. 
Here was Friday, and we had to get back to 
Southampton to get married and to buy Denise 
the things she needed, and to be at the mouth of 
the Vilaine to meet Vaurel and his prisoner by 
Sunday morning. Meanwhile we were running 
out into the Atlantic at sixteen knots an hour. 

Denise slept till near mid-day, and then when I 
went down to see how she was getting on, to my 
surprise and very great joy, her door opened and 
she came out into the saloon, handing herself 
along by the walls till she was able to clutch my 
arm. 

^This is splendid,’ I said, ‘to see you up 
again.’ 

‘It’s not guite so rough, I think,’ she said. 

‘We’ve got up a bit of a sail to save the coals, 
and that eases the rolling. How you shall have 
a cup of coffee, and then perhaps you’ll venture 
to tlie head of the companion to get a breath of 
fresh air.’ 

The sight of the rolling gray mountains, how- 
ever, made her head swim, until she grew accus- 
tomed to them. Then the salt gale blew the 
sickness out of her brain and the colour into 
her cheeks, and presently I had her into the 
wdj eel-house, where old Jack Barnes the boatswain 
was in cliarge and gave her a very hearty welcome. 

‘Bless you, no, miss, this ain’t very rough. 
It do blow a bit, for sure, an’ the waves is a 
bit awkward an’ she do need clever handling. 
But, as I said down below last night, “There’s 
no harm a-comin’ to this ship while there’s a 
hangel aboard of her, an’ so you may sleep 
easy in your bunks, my lads— that is, as easy as 
the little ship ’ll let yer ; an’ I ’ve no doubt when 
Mr Laniont ’ears as how some o’ them seas got 
inside an’ damped us all he’ll toll old Srpiabbs 
to serve out double rations o’ rum, and that 11 
make you warm inside if you’re a bit dampish 
outside.’” 

Denise laughed merrily at this oration, and it 
was a glad sound to my ears. 

‘Do let them have it, Hugh,’ .she said. 

‘Why, certainly. — Barnes, you’ve missed you: 
vocation,* you ought to be in the diplomatic 
service.’ 

‘Thankee, Mr Lainont, sir. It’s main kind o’ 
you to say so ; but I ’m well enough content to 
be where I am, an’ I was brought up truthful 
an’ honest.’ 

Dayrell and Lyle did not turn out till dinner- 
time, and the gong brought our full muster to 
table. We were all delighted at mademoiselle’s 
rapid recovery, and did our utmost to prevent the 
: awkwardnesses of the situation obtruding them- 
selves ujpon her. 

That she fully sounded them I knew ; hut I 
knew also that her trust in me was perfect, and 
tlie knowledge , made my heart beat high and 




strong. She showed no slightest sign of embarrass- 
ment, and her manner was perfectly simple and 
natural. Her great concern was about Yaurel, 
and the impossibilitj^ of our keeping our appoint- 
ment with him ; and that was a matter we 
could not discuss before the others, as at present 
they knew* nothing about it. 

‘Did you give the men their extra allowance?’ 
asked Denise. 

‘In the Captain’s absence I asked Srpiabhs to 
do so;’ and I retailed them Barnes’s invocation. 

‘He’s a wily old chap, but a first-rate seaman,’ 
said Lyle. ‘I’ve knowm him for very many 
years. And I’ve no doubt they did get a bit 
damp last night; but I doubt if he made that 
speech until he set eye.s on mademoiselle.’ 

‘Ho sigms of the gale breaking yet, Captain?’ 
I asked. 

‘Hot a sign of it. It looks as if it ■was going 
to carry us right across to the West Indies.’ 

‘Cni.”said Denise, looking at me and thinking 
of Vaurel. 

‘We’ll hope it won’t he quite as bad as tliat,’ 
said Dayrell. ‘They’ll be advertising for me 
and oiTering a rewurd for an absconding solicitor. 
You couldn’t put in any wdiere , where I could 
send off a wire just to keep their minds easy, 
could you, Captain 

‘I’m afraid not; but we’ll turn and go back 
the moment things slacken up a bit. It doesn’t 
sound like slackening yet — does it?’ and wa all 
ceased talking for a moment to listen to the 
wind howling over the skylight 

‘ I ’ve a case on at the courts on j\Ionday,’ said 
Dayrell. 

‘You won’t he there,’ said Lyle. 

‘ Lamont, my boy, I shall charge you fees on 
the higher scale for a seven days’ C(»ntinuoiis 
intervie^v. In fact, L’m not at all sure that an 
indictment ^wouldn’t stand against you for kid- 
napping, ■with fcdoniAms intent to retard, obstruct, 
and generally defeat the ernhs of justice.’ 

‘All right, my boy. I shall send you in a 
little bill for board, lodging, and carriage. But 
your indictment would not lie. Oil the contrary, 
I shall probably receive the tluinlcs of tlm Courts 
for assisting a settlement b}" keeping you out of 
..the. waiyd .■■■ 

‘It’s an interesting case,’ he said; and he 
described it to us veiy fully and clearly, and 
made an excellent story out of it, and held our 
attention till it wuis time fitr him and Lyle to go 
on deck, 

‘YHiatever wdll Yanrel do 1’ asked Denise, as 
soon as w*e were alone. 

‘I can only hope that when he finds us not 

there he will understand that something has 

detained us, and be will probably hang about in 
the boat fur a time and then make liis vray 

home again, and w*ait till he hears from us.’ 

‘It is very awkward,’ she said, thinking 

possibly of other things besides Vaurel. 
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‘ But we caii't help it, dearest/ I said, tli inking 
only of lierself. ‘Meanwhile it is a great pleasure 
to us all to find you so good a sailor. I was 
miserable all last night thinking of what you 
must be suiiering.’ 

‘ Heally I didn’t suffer much, Hugh. I had a 
fear sometimes that we were going down ; but I 
knew that in your hands I was as safe as it was 
possible to be, and I prayed to the good God to 
take care of us alL’ 

Her eyes, as she raised them to mine, were as 
frank and trustful as a child’s, and in rny turn 
I thanked God from the bottom oi my heart for 
committing her to my care, and for the faith 
that she had in me. Our wooing had been of 
the shortest, but tlie elements had given ns the 
chance of lengthening it out, and we made the 
most of the opportunity. 

1 bade her good-night at last ; and when she 
had promised to j^uck herself into her bunk with 
the ciisliions as I had done in tlie morning, I 
kissed her blushing face till she broke from me 
again and swayed away into her room, and I 
v/ent up on deck and joined Day roll and Lyle 
over their pipes in the wheel-house. 

I pex’siiaded Lyle to turn in again for a couple 
of hours while I took the wheel, wnth Dayrell 
to keep me company, for, with the possibility of 
tlie gale holding out for another day or two, it 
behoved us to husband our strength as much as 
possible. So, with a couple of lookouts in the 
bow wuth forcible instructions to kee^^ their eyes 
w^ell skinned, I took up my old duties again, 
and w'e went swinging along through the roaring 
darkness. But never before^ — though many times 
half a thousand souls had slept beneath my feet, 
dependent for their safety on my W'atch fulness — 
had I felt the W'eight of my trust as now', and I 
could pay no heed to Dayreil’s chatter, so that he 
found me but a dull companion, and I w’as right 
glad wdien rny spell Avas up and Lyle put in an 
appearance again. 

The gale Avorried us along all the next day, 
Avhich Avas Saturday, and Ave Avere all getting A^ery 
sick of it ; but it Avas not till mid-day on Sunday 


that the Avorst of it passed by and left us rolling 
in a very heavy sea. 

The sun, Avliich w^e had not seen since Thursday, 
broke wanly through the scud up above, and gave 
Lyle the chance of taking an observation. We 
Avorked it out together and j) ricked off our 
position on the chart, and found that in the 
three days w’^e had run close upon a thousand 
miles. We started the engines, and turned at 
once and made a bee-line for England. 

‘Well, I call that traA^elling,’ said Dayi'ell as 
exultantly as if it had ail been due to liis own 
])ersonal exertions. 

‘Travelling the Avrong w'ay, unfortunately,’ I 
said, and I fell to thinking of Yaurel. Here 
were Ave, seven hours past the appointed time, 
a good thousand miles from the appointed place ; 
and, in spite of my confidence in him, I 
could not litdp feeling somewhat anxious. So 
much might happen— could hardly help happening, 
it seemed to me — and if any one of the things 
that persisted in crawding about my brain did 
happen, all our plans respecting Gaston would be 
knocked on the head, and all our chances of getting 
at the truth tlmough Lepard Avould be gone, I 
tried not to worry, saying to myself that Vaiirel 
would come out top somehow ; but the more I tried 
not to, the more 1 AA'oiTied, and I could see that 
Denise w\as greatly troubled about the matter also. 

‘ This is Sunday, Hugh, and Prudent is Availing 
for us. Whatever Avill he do?’ she said as she 
joined me for a walk on deck. 

‘I can only hope lie’ll go back home again, 
dearest, and wuiit there till we come. I can see 
heaps of difiiculties in the way of Iris doing so. 
But I think he’ll manage it somohoAV.’ 

‘What is the very soonest AA^e cun get there 
she asked. 

‘It Avill take us three days good steaming to 
get back to Southampton j one day there, and a 
day and a half back — that brings us up to about 
Saturday morning.’ 

‘ I ’in troubled to knoAv what is happening 
there,’ she said, ‘ It may be all right, but it may 
be all AATong. If only \A^e knew.’ 


FORESTRY FOR BEAUTY AND USE. 



I HO does not love the society of 
green trees, either for refreshing 
shade, utility, or as clothing and 
beautifying hill and valley around ? 
Tree-j>lanting, for use and orna- 
ment, it has been tersely said, 
marks and measures the footsteps of our civilisa- 
tion. According to WTlliam Bhenstone the poet, 
Avho sjjeiit a fortune on the Leasowes, in Shrop- 
shire, ‘The works of a person that builds begin 
immediately to decay, AAdiile those of his who 
plants begin directly to improve.’ ‘Be aye 


stickin’ in a tree,’ said the old Scottish kird 
to his son ; ‘ it Avill be groAvin’ while ye ’re 
sleepiii’.’ Sir Walter Scott aa’^us a laird of this 
kind — although, alas I he never reaped the fruit 
of his labours ; and, as Alexander Smith says, lie 
cared more for his plantations than for his novels 
and poems. Certainly the young lairds, and , the 
old lairds too, such as John fourth Duke of 
Atholl, and others wdio did this, immensely in- 
creased the beauty and A^aliie of their estates, 
partly for tliemseWes, but more for others. What 
should be a strong inducement to tree-planting 
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by proprietors of liill-land and inoordand, not 
ill many cases wortli more tliau ten slii dings per 
acre, is that timber to the value of from twenty 
to twenty-two and a half million pounds is iin- 
j)orted — Scotch fir, spruce, jiitcli-pine, and Wey- 
mouth pine, representing over foiirtt3en million 
pounds of the total amount. There is a constant 
demand for larch for railway sleepers, telegraph 
poles, and scaffold poles, spruce for pit-props, 
oak for railway carriages and v'agons, as well as 
for ash, beech, elm, and liirch for other purposes. 

The reports of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Forestry in 1886 and 1887 indicated tliat 
aderpiate instruction was not available in Great 
Britain. Instruction is given at the Goveninient 
of India^s Engiueering College, CooperEa Hill, 
Surrey ; but lads must go to the Continent for 
practical knowledge. For the past ten years 
there have been lectures on forestry at Edinburgii 
University, 

The Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition of 1884 is 
memorable as being the first great dis])lay of 
kind ever held, although forest products foiiiid 
a place in the London Exhibition of 1862 and 
in that of Paris of 1878. About half-a-mil] ion 
X^eople visited the Edinburgh Exhil)itic)n, of which 
there is a I’jeriuaiient record in the boolc Fore^ry 
and‘ Forest Products (Edinburgh : David Douglas, 
1885), containing a selection of the essays which 
were successful in competition for the xnizes offered 
by the executive committee. These essays are o]i 
such subjects as the function and management of 
forest-tree nurseries ; cultni’e of trees by rivers 
and lochs, on moors and hills ; economical pine- 
Xjlantirig ; teak ; our timber supplies ; the produc- 
tion of rvood-irulp, &c. It would not be easy to 
overrate the value of this volume to those who 
desire to get an intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject. Ill 1871 the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, whose excellent reports con- 
tain valuable pajiers on forestry su]:)jects by 
the late Mr Hiitchmson of Carlowrie and others, 
instituted a system of examiimtions in forestry, 
and grants certificates to candidates of merit. 
For the county of Perthshire alone we have a 
book by Thomas Hunter on the Woods^ Forests^ 
and Fstates of Perthshire* 

In a paper read by Dr John Nisbet (who has 
since piiblislied a book on Forestry) before the 
Surveyors’ Institution, 15th January 1900, on 
. ^Forest Management/ the writer — supported by 
others who followed in discussion — tells us we are 
menaced by a scarcity of timber, and prices must 
rise the bulk of the timber for constructive ]mr- 
Xioses is coniferous ; and in a few years the United 
^States, our great competitor, will be dependont 
on Canada for its main supplies for wood-pulx>. 
Germany is our greatest competitor in the de- 
mand for Baltic timber. The long, clean stems, 
witli a good straight fibre, free from branch- 
knots, can . only be grown in the close cano]>y of 
much denser .woods than are to be found on 


most British estates. It has been cause of com- 
plaint that the right kind of labour is hard to 
secure ; and tliat, on the other hand, a land- 
owner who was drawing a thousand pounds a 
year from his forests paid his forester fifteen 
shillings a wveek. 

One would almost retpiire to come home from 
some arid region of the earth’s surface to realise 
the full glory and charm of the natural and 
artificial woods of our islands. E^'en an American 
traveller, such as Elihu Burritt, in his pleasant 
narrative of a Wall) from London to J ohn o’ Lrroai% 
accustomed to the iiixiiriaiice of u'oods in tlie 
States, waxes elotxuent over the sylvan beauties 
of England and Scotland. He pronoiiuces a 
blessing, as we have all done in our less lieed- 
les 3 moments, on the man who plants trees, 
wliich grow n}! and assume the sha]>es of the 
living, lofty columns of the long cathedral aisles, 
and clothe the shivering mountain - sides uf tJie 
Highlands and the plains and uuduljiting iields 
of the lowlands. lie is unsellisli and generous 
towards a coming generation, giving them one uf 
the richest eartlily gifts. In a [uactical sense we 
inherit thie^ and in some (uises a wlnjle century 
as an extra. ‘ How cheaji,’ says the learned black- 
smith, G-uit ]>riceless, is the gift of such trees to 
mankind ! What a wealth, what a glory of them 
can even a labouring man gh’e l.u a coming 
generation ! They are the most geiierims crops 
ever strewn by human hands.’ We are a]')fc to 
overlook the forgotten benefactors who clothed 
these hillsides and ]:)laiii3 at first with seedlings 
wliich have develox>ed such lush luxuriance for a 
coming generation, and to cuiiducle that tiiey 
simply ^groived.’ The day is jiast, however, ^ when 
Orpheus with his lute made trees,’ or of Amphion 
with the 

Tuneful tongue 
Buell Ixappy intonatiorij 
Wherever he sat down and sung; 

He left a siiiaU planta.tion. 

Instead, 

I must work througli montli.s ol: toil 
And years of cultivation, 

Upon niy proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 

Perhaps Ruskin had some Alpine i^alley or tln^ 
surroundings uf Dunkeld in his mind., and the 
work of some of the tree-}>laiiting Dukes of 
Athol], when he said that, although there are 
certain conditions of symmetrical luxuriance de- 
veloped in park and avenue rarely rivalled among 
the moiuitains, yet a Lowlander cannot truly be 
said, in his richest parks and avenues, to have seen 
trees — which ate best developed, liJve limnau beings> 
by obstacles — until he has seen them where tliey 
have difficulties to contend with. The author of 
Moderri Painters almost endows’ the trees witli 
human feelings, when he further says that we can- 
not either ‘their tenderness of' brotherly love 
and harmony till they are forced to .chouse their 
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ways of various life wliere tliere is contracted 
room for tliein, talldng to eaeli other with their 
restrained branches.’ To see all this and more, 
one need only wander along the pass of Killie- 
crankie, the entrance to Strath-Tnmmel (which 
B. L. Stevenson regarded as the ‘wale of Scot' 
land’ and as superior to Deeside), or down the 
Tay beneath the shoulder of Graig-y-Bariis and 
Birnam Hill, past Birnain Hall, for many years 
the summer home of Sir J. E. Millais. Every 
traA'eller will have his owm vision of fresh and 
‘companionable’ woods which flash back upon 
the inward eye long afteiwards. We have wulked 
for days through the natuiul forests of Sweden, 
and the gloom and glory of them come hack 
now’’ as of yesterday. 

The method of tree - jdaiiting and forestry 
generally in this country has hitherto been 
much too hap-hazard, and there is a lack of 
system in i)kiiting, thinning, and dispoaiug of 
the timber. In this connection wu have pleasure 
in mentioiimg the puhlication of an extremely 
practical hook, The Neio Forestry; or, the Conti- 
nmtal System adwpUd to British Woodlands and 
Game Presermtion (ShelField : Pawson & Brails- 
ford), by John Simpson, late head forester 
on the Wharncliile estates in Yorkshire, and 
author of a boolv on rahhit'-vvarrens. Mr Simpson 
aims iii his book to set forth the continental or 
natural method of forestry, to reorganise the 
general management of woods on private estates, 
to encourage greater economy in their manage- 
ment, and the production of lieaider crops of 
timber than at present, and of better (-jiiality and 
l^etter suited to the market. Foresters hitherto, 
he believes, ha^^e failed to do for their craft 
■what gardeners have been able to do for theirs. 

jlie New Forestry by John Simpson is an 
attempt to combine hi a handy form all that is 
best in British forestry of the past with -what is 
now acknowdedged to be iJie superior and orderly 
procedure of continental forestry, especially in 
Germany, where the methods of Nature are 
followed, though not slavislily. To proprietors, 
factors, estate agents, and foresters, Mr Simpson’s 
volume is crammed with practical information of 
great value, even though the reader may not 
agree •with it in every detail. The author be- 
lieves that few estate agents have a capable 
knowledge of forestry, although they are the 
only persona a,t present wEo might find it worth 
their while to study forestry on the higher scale, 
and combine it with their other duties as agents. 
Theory and practice are best taught together; 
therefore the only men now qualified to engage 
in scientific forestry are those wdio have had a 
gardenePs education. Young men intending to 
qualify as foresters are recoimneiided to serve a 
joint apprenticeship to gardening and forestry as 
a preparation for an appointment, unless they 
can afford to go to a forestry school, A ‘school 
station’ on some well- wooded estate, might provide 


what is ^vanted, if an agricultural college like 
Cirencester were to establish an out-station. As 
matters stand, Mr Simpson finds carelessness 
on the part of owners and indifference on the 
part of agents regarding the general management 
of forests in our country. What has crippled 
forestry in Britain has been, as we have already 
said, want of system and neglect of a working 
qilaii. ■ 

In the Aka? Forestry, then, the system consists 
in dividing the woods into areas and compart- 
ments, in which the timber crops are regulated 
in strict rotation system according to the species, 
‘in the reproduction of crops by seed, or l)y 
plants raised in the forest nurseries from seed 
and planted out small ; in planting tliickly, so 
as to cover the ground speedily, in crowding the 
trees judiciously at all stages, so as to secure 
height, growth, and cleaix cylindrical trunks.’ This 
system is as near as possible a retiun to nature. 
In the struggle for existence in a dense forest, 
trees are drawn up more quickly in height than 
if spread thinly over the ground. The lower 
branches die off at an early stage, leaving the 
trimlc clean and free of knots. All this is 
found in forests of natural growth. This German 
system has been applied to the estates of the 
Countess of Seafield ; and on the Eaitli estate 
belonging to Mr Muiiro Feiguson, M.P., in Fife, 
eight hundied acres have been arranged on this 
princijfie. 

Guidance is given liy Mr Sini]3sori as to the 
kinds of wood most in demand. Scotch fir dt)es 
as well in England as in Scotland, and is spread- 
ing, as -wntuess the New Forest and the Beiriilieii 
estate near Lyjidliurst. The wood for the Ijreak- 
waters to protect the head of the Solent is Scotch 
fir from the Akw Forest. Scotch fir, siuuce, 
Weymouth p/ine, and larch are in constant 
demand. In Germany, where the climate diflei*s 
little from our own, Scotch fir and sporiiee yield 
the earhest return in the shaj^e of poles ; there 
is a mature croi> at the end of one hundred 
ye^irs, or t\veiity-five years earlier than ^uth hai'd- 
woods such as beech, and fifty years earlier tlian 
the oak. Mr Simpson’s second chapter can hardly 
prove pleasant reading for gamekeepei's, although, 
it is both suggestive and instructive. In conclud- ■ 
ing GUI’ references to Mr Simpjsohs book, we 
recommend the volimte to all concerned. 

Treeqxlanting in a scientific way is compara- 
tively modern. John Evelyn (1620-1706) gave a 
great impxetus to intelligent tree-plmting by his 
Sylva; 07\ a Discourse of Forest Trees, ‘ Larch, first 
introduced by Menzies of Glenlyaii to Scotland in 
1738, was largely planted, by the Puke of 
Atholl. Sir John Sinclair’s excellent Agricultural 
Eeport of 1814 summarises all that liad been done 
up till that period in Scotland. 

Thomas Gray the poet, who visited the High- 
lands in 1765, found Lord Strathmore busy in and 
around the Castle of Glamis wdth various improye-" 
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Bieuts, and ill Ms niu'series were tliousaiids of 
oaks, beecli, larclies, liorse-cliestnuts, spruce-firs, as 
tliick as they could stand, which had grown tall 
and vigorous before he had decided wliere to 
plant them. At Taymoiith he remarked that 
trees grew to a great size and beauty : he noted 
four chestnuts of vast size and hulk on entering 
the park ; a beech-tree he measured was sixteen 
feet seven inches in girth and about eighty feet 
high. Thomas Gray has also expressed the enjoy- 
ineiit he received from Burnham Beeches, ivitlim 
twenty-five miles of the west of London, and 
some of the scenes are embalmed in his Elerjij. 
F. G. Heath points out that in Burnham Beeches, 
wdiich once stretched from the Thames to the 
vSeverii, we have a wild forest, vso near London, 
iveird, savage, and strangely beautiful as a primeval 
forest. It was sentinient, Heath tells us, that 
saved the Hew Forest, the Forest of Epping, and 
the Forest of Dean. In the Hew Forest we have 
the perfection of sylvan magnificence, and in Epping 
Forest the picturesque remnants of sylvan grandeur. 

We must not overlook the great tree-j)lanters, 
such as the Dukes of Atholl, Duke of Bedford, 
and Earls of Yarborough, ivho planted twenty 
inillion trees dining the last hundred years. Lord 
Armstrong, -with the assistance of his excellent 
coadjutor Mr Bertram, has clothed the hare hills 
of Cragside, Rothbury, with luxuriant woods, the 
j>atliways through which and drives for miles 
amongst the hills are a revelation to the visitor. 
Between 1738 and 1826, but principally imder 
John the fourth Duke of Atholl, Ave find that 
OA^er fourteen million larch-trees had been planted 
in and around Dunkeld and Blair Castle. Wsitors 
come from far and near to see the famous Douglas 
fir, deodar, and other avenues at Murthly, near 
Dunkeld — the finest and oldest collection of 
conifers in Britain — planted about 1845, of 
wixich, and the ycAA" avenue, Mrs Oliphant makes 
weird use in her novel, He that JVill Not when 
He May, The wonderful beech hedge at Meik- 
leour is also Avorth a visit. It is about scA^'enty 
or eighty feet high, and consists of beech > trees 
planted about eighteen inches apart and never 
topped. The proprietor of Meikleour once told a 
Frenchman, who aa 71S boasting of his l>eecli hedge, 
that * he had one at Meikleour that the partridges 
could not liy oaw, it Avas so high.’ It has to bo 
elij>ped by men on fire-escape ladders. It AA^as 
planted at the time of the battle of Culloden, and 
! the men had to be taken from their Avork to fight. 

Some of the lairds, liDAAUwer, did not find 
their treeq^lantiiig operations ahvays go smoothly 
Avith their assistants. The Duke of Bedford, in his 
story of the origin and administration of Woburn 
;,aiid Thorney, entitled A Great Agricultural Eetate^ 
relates, that AAdien The fourth Duke planted the 
EA^ergreens at Woburn, in 1743, with various 
kinds of pines and firs, his assistant, Philip 
Miller, did not a^oprove of his master’s methods ; 
-.and he said, ‘Your Grace must pardon me if I 


humbly remonstrate against your orders. I can- 
not possibly do AAdiat you desire ; it Avould at 
once destroy the young plantation, and moreover 
it Avould be seriously injurious to my reputation 
as a planter.’ The Duke’s re]dy aa^s curt enough : 
‘Do as I desire you, and I A^ill take care of your 
reputation.’ The plantation Avas thinned as the 
Duke desired, and a board set up with this in- 
scription : ‘ This plantation has been thinned by 
John Duke of Bedford, contrary to the advice 
and opinion of his gardener.’ The Duke Avould 
have found a greater opponent of the old method 
of thinning in Mr Simpson, Avho combats the idea 
that a forest is going to ruin Avhen it is croAvded. 
The reverse is the case. By continuous planting 
during the past hundred years, the Earl of Yhir- 
borough from his Lincolnshire estate has received 
about five thousand pounds a year from five 
thousand acres. 

The fame of the Dunkeld plantations dreAV 
sixty thousand Ausitors betw'ecn 1815 and 1842 
eA"en in pre-raibvay and tourist days ; and four 
thousand of these AA^ere foreigners. One of the 
latter, Elihu Burritt, says of John fourth Duke 
of Atholl that he left the greenest monument to 
his OAAUi memory that a man eA’er planted OA’-er a 
grave. ‘He did something more than roofing the 
choir of a ruined cathedral : he roofed a hundred 
hills and valleys with a larch-aiid-fir-AAmrk that 
Avill make them as glorious and ].>eautiful as 
Lebanon for ever. One of the most illustrious 
and eloquent of the Iroquois earistocracy Avas a 
chief called “Corn-planter.” The Duke of Atholl 
should be named for evermore as the “Great 
Tree-planter of Christendom.” ’ The Duke founded 
a ncAv order of knighthood, he further remarks, 
far more honourable and useful than the Order 
of the Garter. ‘ To tallc of garters ! Why, lie 
not only put the cold, ragged, shivering hills of 
Scotland into garters, but into stockings AA^aist- 
liigh, and doublets and bonnets and shoes of 
beautifully green and thick ])laid.’ There is an 
admirable account of ‘The Larch Plantations of 
Atholl and Dunkeld’ in the Journal of Auriciil- 
ture for 1832. It is there pointed out that Duke 
John abolished the stiff vstyle of planting and 
introduced the broadcast system, and curried the 
idea of planting at higher levels further than 
was preAuotisly thought possible. 

The groAvth of some of these larch-trees Avas 
phenomenal. In ten years some larches had 
groAVii to forty or fifty feet, while Scotch firs had 
only groAAUi five or six feet. In 1800 the Duke 
sold a larch of fifty years old for twelve guineas, 
AAdiile a fir of the same age and in the same soil 
was AAmrth fifteen shillings. Once, AAdien the great 
tree-planter drove up to Loch Ordie, and home 
;by the hack of Oraig-y-Bariis, to see liow his 
hxicli and spruce Avere doing, he noted this as ‘a 
A^ery fine, grand, picturesque drive, not to he 
equalled in Great Britain. The extent of the 
drive through woods of my oAvn planting, from 
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one to forty years old, is fifteen niiles.’ In the 
last year of his life he planted six thonsaiid five 
hundred acres of mountain ground with larch, 
which, when thiimed out to four hundred trees 
j)er acre, he calculated might he worth six million 
five hundred thousand pounds. This, of course, is 
an over-estimate. The total number planted up to 
18“29 was over twenty-seven millions. The larch, 
it must he rememhered, was tlien in demand for 
naval construction, and in 1810~*11 six hundred 
trees were felled for Woolwich Dockyard, one of 
the logs containing eighty-three feet of wood. It 
was calculated that ten acres of larch, or three 
thousand loads of timber, would be recpiired to 
build a 74-gnii ship. The late John M‘Gregor, 
forestry factor to the Duke for forty years, sold 
in that time fir to the value of about sixty 
thousand j^oiiiids to the Highland Kail way Com- 
pany. The land belonging to that comiiany affords 
great scope for tree planting, were there better 
security against fires. Lord Mansfield, of Scone 
Palace, Perth, has also been a great planter. He 
planted Douglas firs, and felled the trees for 
timber when tliey contained sixty cubic feet of 
good wood. His forester, Macorq^uodale, planted 
the trees and felled them. The wood of Douglas fir 
(not quite forty years of age) near Stanley Junction 
on the Highland Kailwa}^ will compare with that 
at Murthly. The wood is dense, and the trees 
very tall, clean, and branchless, resembling the 
firs grown in German forests. 

Since the larch has become subject to disease, 
Mr Hutchinson of Carlo wrie has recommended the 
willow as a safe, quick, and remunerative tree to 
plant, especially the white or Huntingdon willow, 
the Goat-willou' or saugh-tree, the Be(iford wiUow, 
and the Bed wood willow. The poplar is already 
a substitute for larch in many parts of Scotland, 
and he recommends the reintruduction of it in 
young plantations, mixed with spruce. Another 
valuable issue of the Highland Society is Old aid 
llemarhahhi Trees of Scotland (1867) ; and D. F. 
Mackenzie's paper on ‘The Identification of Tim- 
ber,’ with a series of photo-micrographs, shows how 
keenly and intelJigently the subject is being studied. 

There are surprises and losses which must be 
taken into account by the tree-planter. A great 
storm which occurred from the IGtli to the 20th 
November 1893, blowing from the unexpected 
quarter of the north-east, did immense havoc in 
our Scottish woods. The trees were unable to 
stand the strain of a wind which attained a 
greater velocity than had been previously recorded 
in our islands,* being ninety-six miles an hour on 
10th November. The destruction in the Duke of 
Atlioirs woods around Blair Castle, near Crieff*, and 
elsewhere, was appalling ; giant trees that had 
braved the storms of centuries were torn uj> or 
snapped asunder. 

The present writer remembers four or five days 
spent ill wandering in the shadow of some of the 
greiit natural forests which clothe the hills in and 


around Hiidiksvali Fiord, off the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Sweden. Here one is nuicli impressed by the 
magnitude of the timber interest. The sawn wood 
exported is mainly of Scots pine or red fir and 
spruce or white fir. The modern steamer has 
now monopolised the trade of the Swedish and 
Norwegian sailing ships. Much of our timber is 
drawn from Russia, Canada, United States, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and consists 
mainly of fir cut into deals, battens, or staves, or 
it may be shipped in the bark for pit-props. 
The wood-pmlp industry has also increased the 
consumption ; and it is curious to come upon 
mills in the woods grinding fir-logs for qiaper- 
pulp. The best land will possess a stand of about 
seven thousand feet of spruce -fir to the acre. 
Twenty-two acres of the best sj)ruce-land will 
contain one huiidred and fifty-four thousand : feet 
of timber, which an average gang of loggers 
would cut down in about eight days. In a single 
da}^ at a good modern mill this quantity of wood 
could be converted into imper-pulp, such as goes 
to make up newsjiaper stock, and the entire 
cpiantity would not be more than enough to meet 
the requirements for two issues of one of the large 
London dailies. 

The trees selected are cut down in winter, 
cleared of branches and bark, and dragged to the 
banks of the nearest river, down which they are 
floated in spring and summer to the various saw- 
mills. At the saw-mills the logs are cut into 
deals, battens, boards, and staves. Here inucli 
depends on the workman’s ability. The log must 
be judiciously cut so as to yield all the profit 
available. The deals are carried on tram-roads to 
the timber-yards, where they are sorted and puled 
fur drying. A train by which we travelled from 
Niisviken on Lake Dellcii to Hudiksvall cousisted 
of three very plainly-fitted passenger carriages and 
seven wagons loaded rvitli wood. 

It is an interesting sight to witness the loading 
of a vessel with wood, wdiicli is calculated by 
standards consisting of one hundred and sixty- 
five cirbic feet, weighing from two and a half to 
three tons. A voyage in a timber-laden steamer, 
if bound to the continental port of Ghent, as ours 
was, has its disadmiitages. The steamer is p)rohably 
loaded down over the Plimsoll-mark, and timber is 
priled eight feet high, fore and aft, after the hold 
has been crammed. While rounding the coast of 
Denmark into the North Sea a stiff head- wind 
delayed us for two days and a night, and during 
that time the progress was probably less than a 
knot an hour. We tumbled from the crest of' 
one green wave into the trough of the sea, then 
mounted another ; the forecastle was flooded ; the 
lower decks were swimming ; and a wallc along the 
high wood-strewn deck was at the risk of being 
shot overboard. To the westward we coxild 
distinguish the funnels of two steamers which 
were struggling along, in the heavy sea, with ■ 
yards raking the billows. ‘This is Paradise for' 
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nients, and in liis nurseries were tliousaiids of 
oaks, beeeli, larches, horse-chestnuts, spruce-firs, as 
thick as tliey could stand, wliieh had groAvn tall 
and vigorous before he had decided where to 
plant them. At Teayiuoutli he remarked that 
trees grew to a great size and beauty : he noted 
four chestnuts of vast size and bulk on entering 
the park ; a beech-tree he measured was sixteen 
feet seven inches in girth and about eighty feet 
high. Thomas Gray has also expressed the enjoy- 
ment he received from Burnliam Beeches, -within 
tweiity-th^e miles of the west of London, and 
some of the scenes are cnihalmed in his 
F. G. Heath points out that in Burnham Beeches, 
■which once stretched from the Thames to the 
Severn, we have a wild forest, so near London, 
^veird, savage, and strangely beautiful as a primeval 
forest. It was sentiment, Heath tells us, that 
saved the Hew Forest, the Forest of Fpping, and 
the Forest of Bean. In the Ne-w Forest we have 
the perfection of sylvan magnificence, and in Eppiiig 
Forest the picturesque remnants of sylvan grandeur. 

We must not overlook the great tree-planters, 
such as the Dukes of Atholl, Duke of Bedford, 
and Earls of Yarl>orough, who planted twenty 
million trees during the last hundred years. Lord 
Armstrong, -^vith the assistance of his excellent 
coadjutor Mr Bertram, has clothed the bare lulls 
of Cragside, Rollibury, with luxuriant \voods, the 
pathways through which and drives for ndlcs 
amongst the hills are a revelation to the visitor. 
Between 1738 and 1826, but jirineipally under 
John the fourth Duke of Atholl, we find tliat 
over fourteen nullion larch-trees had been ])lanted 
in and around Diinkeld and Blair Castle. Visitors 
come from far and near to see the famous Douglas 
fir, deodar, and other avenues at Murthly, near 
Dunkeld — the finest and oldest collection of 
conifers in Britain — planted about 1845, of 
wdiich, and the yew avenue, Mrs Oliphant makes 
•weird use in her novel, JJc that TFUl Not when 
He May. The wonderful beeeli hedge at Meik- 
leour is also worth a visit. It is about se^nnty 
or eighty feet high, and consists of beech -trees 
planted about eighteen inches apart and never 
topped. The proprietor of Meikleour once told a 
Frenchman, who was boasting of his beech hedge, 
that ‘ he had one at Meikleour tlmt the partridges 
could not fiy over, it was so high.’ It has to be 
clipped by men on fire-escape ladders. It was 
planted at the time of the battle of Culloden, and 
the men had to be taken from tlieir work to fight. 

Some of the lairds, however, did not find 
their tree-planting operations always go smoothly 
with their assistants. The Duke of Bedford, in his 
story of the origin and administration of Wohurn 
,and Thorney, entitled A Great Agricultural Estate, 
relates that when The fourth Duke planted the 
Evergreens at Woburn, in 1743, with various 
kiiids of pines' and firs, his assistant, Philip 
MiUer, did not approve of his master’s methods ; 
and he said, ^Your Grace must pardon me if I 


huinhly remonstrate against your orders. I can- 
not possibly do what you desire; it would at 
once destroy the young plantation, and moreover 
it would be seriously injurious to luy reputation 
as a planter.’ The Duke’s reply was curt enough : 
‘Do as I desire you, and I will take care of your 
reputation.’ The plantation was thinned as the 
Duke desired, and a board set up with this in- 
scription : ‘ This plantation has been thinned by 
John Duke of Bedford, contraiy to the advice 
and oj^inion of his gardener.’ The Duke would 
have found a greater opponent of the old method 
of thinning in Mr Simpson, w’ho combats the idea 
tlmt a forest is going to ruin when it is crowded. 
The reA'crse is the case. By continuous planting 
during the past hundred years, the Earl of Yar- 
borough from his Lincolnshire estate has received 
about five thousand pounds a year from five 
thousand acres. 

The fame of the Dunkeld plantations drew 
sixty thousand visitors between 1815 and 1842 
even in pre-railway and tourist days ; and four 
thousand of these were foreigners. One of the 
latter, Elihu Burritt, says of John fourth Duke 
of Atholl that he left the greenest monument to 
his own memory that a man ever planted over a 
grave. ‘He did something more than roofing the 
choir of a ruined cathedral : he roofed a hundind 
hills and valleys -svith a lareli-and-tir-work that 
will make them as glorious and IjeautiLil as 
Lebanon for ever. One of the most illustrious 
and eloquent of the Iroipiois aristocracy wns a 
chief called “ Corn-planter.” The Duke of Atholl 
should be named for evermore as the “Great 
Tree-planter of Cliristeiidom.” ’ The Duke founded 
a new order of knighthood, he further remarks, 
far more honourable and useful than the Order 
of the Garter. ‘ To talk of garters ! Why, he 
not only put the cold, ragged, shivering hills of 
Scotland into garters, but into stockings waist- 
high, and doublets and l.)Oiiiiet3 and shoes of 
bpautifully green and thick plaid.’ There is an 
admirable account of ‘The Lareli Plantations of 
Atlioll and Dunkeld’ in the Joirnad of Agricuh 
tnre, for 1832. It is there p(finted out that Duke 
John aliolished the stiff style of ]>lanting and 
introduced the broadcast vsyvstem, and carried the 
idea of planting at higher levels further than 
was previously thought possible. 

The growth of some of these larch-trees ivas 
plienomenaL In ten years some larches had 
grown to forty or fifty feet, -while Scotch firs liad 
only grown five or six feet. In 1800 the Duke 
sold a larch of fifty years old for twelve guineas, 
while a fir of the same age and in the same soil 
was worth fifteen shillings. Once, wdien the great 
tree-planter drove up to Lodi Ordie, and home 
by the hack of Craig-y-Barns, to see how his 
larch and spruce were doing, he noted this as ‘a 
very fine, grand, picturesque drive, not to be 
equalled in Great Britain. The extent of the 
drive through woods of my own planting, from 
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one to forty years old, is fifteen miles.’ In tlie 
last year of his life he planted six tlioiisand five 
hundred acres of mountain ground with larch, 
which, when thinned out to four hundred trees 
per acre, he calculated might he worth six million 
five hundred thousand pounds. This, of course, is 
an over-estimate. The total number |)lanted up to 
1829 was over twenty-seven millions. The larch, 
it must be remembered, was then in demand for 
naval construction, and in 1810-11 six hundred 
trees were felled for Woolwich Dockyard, one of 
the logs containing eighty-three feet of Avood. It 
Avas calculated that ten acres of larch, or three 
thousand loads of timber, avouM he i^etiuired to 
build a 74-guTi ship. The late John MTIregor, 
forestry factor to the Duke for forty years, sold 
in that time fir to the value of about sixty 
thousand pounds to the Higliland Eaiiway Com- 
pany. The land belonging to that company affords 
great scope for tree planting, Avere there better 
security against fires. Lord Mansfield, of Scone 
Palace, Perth, has also been a great planter. He 
planted Douglas firs, and felled the trees for 
timber Avhen they contained sixty cubic feet of 
good AAwd. His forester, Macorcxuodale, planted 
the trees and felled them. The Avood of Douglas fir 
(not quite forty years of age) near Stanley J unction 
on the Highland EailAvay Avill compare Avith that 
at Murtlily. The AVood is dense, and the trees 
very tall, clean, and hi’aiichless, resembling the 
fins grown in German forests. 

Since the larch has become subject to disease, 
Mr Hutchinson of CarloAvrie has recommended the 
AvilloAV as a safe, quick, and remiiiieratiAn tree to 
plant, especially the AA'hite or Hmitingdon avIHoaa^, 
the Goat-AvilloAv or sangh-tree, the Bedford avIHoai’^, 
and the EedAvood AvilloA\\ The poplar is already 
a substitute for larch in many parts of Scotland, 
and he recommends the reintroduction of it in 
young plantations, mixed Avith spruce. Another 
valuable issue of the Highland Society is Old and 
ItmurlmUe Treen of Scotland (1867) ; and D. F. 
Mackenzie’s paper on ‘The Identification of Tim- 
ber,’ Avith a series of photo-micrograifiis, sIioaA'S how 
keenly and inteliigcntly the subject is being studied. 

There ai'e surprises and losses Avhicli must be 
taken into account by the tree-planter. A great 
storm Avhich occurred from the 16tli to the 20th 
November 1893, bloAving from the unexpected 
quarter of the north-east, did immense haA^'oe in 
our Scottish Avoods. The trees Avere unable to 
stand the strain of a Aviiid AAdiich attained a 
greater velocity than had been preAuously recorded 
in our islands,* being ninety-six miles an hour on 
16th NoA'ember, The destruction in the Duke of 
Atholl’s Avoods around Blair Castle, near Crieff, and 
elscAvdiere, AA^as appalling ; giant trees that had 
braA'od the storms of centuries A\"ere torn uj) or 
snapyjed asunder.’ 

The present writer remembers four or five days 
spent in AA’-andering in the shadoAv of some of the 
great natural forests Avhich clothe the liills in and 


around HiidiksAuill Fiord, off the Gulf of Bothnia, 
»SAvedeii. Here one is much impressed by the 
magnitude of the timber interest. The suavui Avood 
exported is mainly of Scots pine or red fir and 
spruce or A\diite fir. The modern steamer lias 
noAv monopolised the trade of the SAA^edish and 
N orAvegiaii sailing ships. Much of our timber is 
draAvn from Russia, Canada, United States, Ger- 
many, Noi'Avay, SAveden, and Finland, and consists 
mainly of fir cut into deals, battens, or staA^^es, or 
it may be shipped in the hark for pit-props. 
The Avood-pulp industry lias also increased the 
consumption j and it is curious to come upon 
mills in the AVoods grinding fir-logs for paper- 
13ulp. The best land Avill possess a stand of about 
scA^en thousand feet of spruce -fir to the acre. 
TAventy-tAAUA acres of the best spruce-land will 
contain one hundred and fifty-four thoitsand feet 
of timber, wEicli an average gang of loggers 
Avould cut doAAUi in about eight days. In a single 
day at a good modern mill this quantity of Avood 
could he converted into paper-pulp, such as goes 
to make up neAVSpaper stock, and the entire 
quantity Avould not be more than enough to meet 
the requirements for tAVo issues of one of the large 
London dailies. 

The trees selected are cut dowm in Avhiter, 
cleared of branches and bark, and dragged to the 
banks of the nearest river, doAvn which they are 
floated in spring and summer to the Aurioiis suav- 
mills. At the saAv-mills the logs are cut into 
deals, battens, boards, and staves. Here muck 
depends on the Avorkman’s ability. The log must 
be judiciously cut so as to yield all the profit 
available. The deals are carried on tram-roads to 
the timber-yards, Avhere they are sorted and piled 
for drying. A train by A\diich we travelled from 
Niisviken on Lake Dellen to Hudiksvall consisted 
of three very plainly-fitted passenger carriages and 
seven AA^igons loaded Avitli Avood. 

It is an interesting sight to AAutness the loading 
of a vessel Avitli Avood, Avhich is calculated by 
standards consisting of one hundred and sixty- 
iiA'e cubic feet, Aveighiiig from tAvo and a half to 
three tons. A voyage in a timber-laden steamer, 
if bound to the continental port of Ghent, as ours 
Avas, has its disadvantages. The steamer is ]m)hah]y 
loaded dGAAm oA^er the Plimsoll-mark, and tinilier is 
piled eight feet high, fore and aft, after the hold 
has been crammed. While rounding the coast of 
Denmark into tlie North Sea a stiff liead-Avind 
delayed us for two days and a night, and during 
that time the progress w'as probably less than a 
knot an hour. We timihlcd from the crest of 
one green Avave into the trough of the sea, ^tlien 
moimted another; the forecastle was flooded; the- 
lower decks AA^ere sAAimming ; and a AA^alk along the 
high Avood-strewm deck Avas at the risk of being 
shot overboard. To the AA^estAmrd we could 
distinguish the funnels of tAVo steamers AAdiich 
AA^ere struggling along, in the heavy sea, ,AAdtly 
yards raking the hilloAA^s. ‘This is Paradise for 
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lielV -wo felt as Ave entered tlie Sclieldt at 
last in briglit sunsMiie, but witli a lieavy list to 

We bear tkit Mr Lewis Miller* a contractor, 


lias removed liis lumber interest from SAveden, and 
intends attacldng tbo forests of Newfoundland Avitli 
three saw-mills Avliich will cut eighty million feet 
of timber ammally. 
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CHiy?rEE IV. 



S he lay resting, with his dog squat- 
ting beside him, and gazing up into 
his master’s face with a qnizzled 
look as if asking for some ex- 


planation of the strange game he 
had taken piart in for such a long 
time, many bitter thoughts passed through Wooly’s 
mind. He could not conceal from liiniseif how 
utterly hopeless was liis position. He felt certain, 
too, that one of the many tmmels Avould have 
an outlet somewhere in the face of the "Bock, 
overhanging the sea by Eiiropa Point perhaps ; 
but how to hit upon the right one? That was 
the rub. This long fruitless search had plainly 
shown him that he might wander for days in 
the deadly maze that siiiTounded him on all 
sides ; might he close to the longed-for outlet, 
and miss it by a few yards perhaps in the end ; 
wander hopelessly until he became a drivelling 
idiot, and at last drop for the last time, never to 
rise ugain. Tiie story of his strange disappearance 
Avould be only a nine days’ wonder in the garrison, 
and then go down to posterity as one amongst the 
thousands of unexplained things that take place 
on this upside-down planet of ours from one year’s 
end to another. 

It was now long past midnight, and the demon 
of tliirst had taken possession of his parched throat, 
and was beginning to make itself unpleasantly felt. 
As to his bones, they ached, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, as if he had taken a journey in a thij’d- 

class carriage on the Bailway, The san<l, soft 

and dry as it was, made none too comfortable a 
bed for his aching limbs, and he proceeded to 
hollow out a little place for his hip-bone to rest 
in, in true campaigning fashion. The sand Avas 
not deep, and Ms hand came on the bedrock 
below. Stay I Avas it rock ? ‘What was it that met 
hie touch, and made him spring into a kneeling 
posture, and scrape away with both hands like 
a dog after a rat? But it is not a rat, so you 
need not join in, Jackie, my boy. Bomethiiig 
much toiiglier than a rat : a solid iron ring, to 
, wit ! Tlien, as the scraping progressed, it could be 
plainly seen firmly fixed into a great slab of stone 
that fitte4 flush into the solid rock* As the sand 
was cleared, Wooly saw that there was something 
or other carved on the stone ; but it was so faint 
and filled with hardened sand as to be unde- 
cij>herable. The A.I).G. did not try to niake it out 
at any rate ; he Avas too excited to bather about 
inscriptions and such -like things. AYinit interested 


him, and ay hat he meant to do somehow, was 
to get up that stone ; for underneath might lie 
the road to freedom. What else could it be ? 

Grasping the ring Avitli both hands, he tugged 
long and lustily, at first Avithoiit result. Then, 
after what seemed ages to his impatient soul, he 
felt the stone give an inch or two. Encouraged 
by tins, he heaved with the strength of two men. 
His muscles cracked, his back felt as if breaking, 
when up came one end at last; then he made 
one supreme ellbrt, swung round the stone clear 
of its bed, and saw beneath him exactly Avhat he 
had expected — a squaxe black hole. As nothing 
came out of it, much to Jack’s disgust, "Wmoly 
proceeded to examine it. 

Holding his candle dowix as far as he could 
stretch, he peered about and discerned another 
room; but quite a small and low one this time. 
The iioor was just below him ; so, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he jumped down into it, candle 
and all. * Hullo 1 ’ he cried aloud, ^ what aj*e 
those?’ as he caught sight of some great ix-on- 
clamped chests ranged along one side of the 
chambers and then the light tlaslied upon a pile 
of shining things that filled one corner, a great 
lieap of silver and gold coin. Wooly avus flabber- 
gasted, What on earth had he stumbled across 
now? and then suddenly there Ikfehed across liis 
brain the Hiiifer colonel’s stoi*y, and he kncAV ihat 
he had found the Moorish Treasure. 

So, after all, the legend was no lie. It was 
the exception that proved the rule. The Muorisii 
Treasure really did exist outside the guxmers brains, 
and he, Wooly the ‘Sheep/ had found it as Bob 
Scarlet w^ould say, ‘all by his little loiies.’ True, 
it belonged to Government, that snaps up these 
good things whenever it can get Avind of them, 
Avliich is not always. But Ids, Wooly’s, shtire 
Avould be enormous— heat>s and heaps— and he 
Avould pay off all hi.s debts, and inaiTy the girl 
of his heart, and be happy eA^er after, like the 
good boys in the story-books. 

‘ Pave the Alamedxi with silver I I should 
think they Avould indeed/ he cried to Jack, for 
Avaut of a better audience ; then, as lie realised 
the magnitude of the heap, *ay, and Avith gold 
too, and haxxlly miss it.’ He spoke truly. Besides 
the, heaps of coin, the great clieats were filled 
with the spoils of churches and temples, of noble 
castles and humble huts-— gold and silver cups, 
jewels of all kinds, crosses and candlesticks, 
1 bracelets and rixigs, belts mid necklets, all gleam- 
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ing with precious stones ; there were little bags 
of diainouds, the leather rotted with age, and 
tlieir contents scattered about in confusion ; 
wealth untold, the proceeds of years of successful 
piracy, of villages sacked and ships scuttled ; all 
plainly telling of the bad old times, when men 
and women carried their \vealth as well as their 
lives in their hands, and the corsairs swept out 
from their lair behind the Rock, and spread ruin 
and desolation and wrought endless horrors along 
the fair shores of the Mediterranean Sea. To 
what end had they thus toiled and spoiled ? 
For whom had they so securely hidden their 
hoard? For the benefit of a hated Christian 
after all, and one of the race that had been the 
chief cause of their downfall and humiliation. 

After Wooly had feasted his eyes on his find 
to his heart’s content, lie came back to the stern 
realities of the occasion, and made a careful 
examination of the walls of the treasure chamber, 
hoping, to find some traces of a door or otlier 
outlet. But in this he was disappointed. Not a 
sign of anything of the kind could he discover; 
so, coiiyinced that his means of escape did not 
lie there, he hoisted himself up through the 
manliole again into the big room, and sat down 
beside the stone slab to think it all out quietly 
and logically. 

Recalling what he could of the story told at 
dinner, he remembered that the great j)oinfe was 
the possession by the Moors of tlie ^Moorish 
Castle for a day or two. Clearly then, if this 
was the treasure — and to doubt it was to doubt 
his own eyes — the entrance to the tunnel that led 
to it was in or under that building. But how 
M'as he to fix on the right passage? Even if he 
did succeed in that by a iluke, it was pretty 
certain that the outlet must be blocked, fallen in, 
built up — a thousand things could have happened 
to hide it, after ail the years since it had been 
used by the Moors. He knew that the giiimers 
had dug and delved, inside and out, played old 
gooseberry in fact with the place in their efforts 
to find the treasure — his treasure I Why, they 
had even gone the length of draining the well in 
the castle-yard in the hope of finding it down in 
its watery depths. 'What" chance had lie then of 
getting out, even though he did find the right 
way ? No, a thousand times no ; it was impos- 
sible. He must try something better than that. 
It -was really too cruel. Here he was, a sort 
of Rothschild family rolled into one, suffering 
from a dry throat and an empty stomach, and 
not a crust or a drink could all his wealth get 
for him. The secret had been well kept indeed, 
and was likely to remain so, lie reflected bitterly. 
A few bones, and ]>erhaps his watch, would be 
all that would be left to tell the next possessor 
of it that some luckless mortal before him had 
been for a brief space one of the richest men in 
the world. 

As he came to this melancholy conclusion his 


eyes wandered aimlessly over the stone slab 
beside him, on which he had stuck his candle ; 
and, noticing the carving on it, which he had 
forgotten in the first excitement of discovery, he 
bethought himself of setting to work to make 
out what it was. But he had first to scrape it 
clear with his knife, so filled up was it. It was 
not an inscription or anything likely to help him, 
he found, being simply a coup)le of crossed 
swards — a mark to identify the stone, he imagined. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him, however, that he 
had seen that or something like it before ; but 
where and when he could not recollect. Rack 
his brains as much as he liked, he could get 
nothing out of them on the subject, and in 
despair he gave it up, half convinced that he must 
have dreamed it, 

‘Well, Jack, old dog, we may as well try once 
more and get a nap,’ Wooly said to his com- 
panion. ‘I daresa}" you are as tired as your 
master — eh, poo]’ little beggar ? It niuet be gettiug 
very late, or rather early, I should think. Let’s 
look at the time, doggie. Why ! ’Well, Pm 
blessed, how idiotic of me not to remember 1 
That’s where it is all the time.’ 

That is just where it was, in the middle of the 
coin dangling on his wakh-cluiin, the device of 
the two crossed swords. What did it mean 1 
What new discovery was he about to make now? 
What was the connection between the coin and 
the stone and treasure ? Perhaps he held in his 
hand the key to his salvation. He must read 
the riddle if he could, puzzle it out by hook or 
by crook ; and presently, after long and anxious 
thougbt, he arrived at the following conclusiuiis : 
Firstly, lie took it that the design on the coin 
was the key to the approaclies to the treasure. 
The centre circle would therefore represent the 
room in which he then was, the crossed sv'ords 
the stone over the hoard similarly marked, the 
tortuous lines the maze of passages that had so- 
confused him. Then the oblong arrangement with 
its little dots, right on the edge of the coin at 
the end of one of the lines ? That was, obviously, 
the tower of the Moorish castle, the entrance to 
the right tunnel. He remembered that it was 
tall and square, and was pierced with sundry 
small slits of window ; tlie clots would do for 
those capitally. But what about the bird, the 
eagle? It occupied an exactly similar place at 
the end of a line as did the castle, only on the 
opposite edge of the coin. Why not another 
entrance, or outlet if you will, at the other end 
of the Rock? The other end would ho ’where 
the cliffs were highest and . quite inaccessible, 
rising slieer from the sea, where the eagles built 
— of course, the eagles 1 that was it; the whole 
thing was clear enough how. He knew that 
from time immemorial several pairs had nested 
high up on those frowning crags. They were to be 
seen wheeling about over the summit of the Rock 
any day you cared to look for them. Once or 
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twice lie renienil^ered some adventurous soul luul 
lieea lowered down with ropes in hope of getting 
at a nest, hut without success. The practice had 
been forbidden now. Of course there was au 
opening somewhere in those cliffs, and that ■was 
what he must strive to reach^liis onlj hope. 
As to the monlcej on the reverse of the coin, 
Wooly concluded that it meant simply to indicate 
the rock where the monkeys had their home. 
Perhaps the Moors had put them there, knowing 
that they could not escape, as an ever-enduring 
index to the locality of their storehouse. Who 
knows I It was as likely as most of the sugges- 
tions that were put forward to account for their 
presence at Gibraltar. 

If all this was correct, he liad two chances to 
choose from— the castle and the cliff. The former 
had all the odds against it, as he had before 
decided. The inaccessible cliffs stood a good 
chance of being almost in the same state as wlien 
the passage was made. So, hey for the eagle 
and freedom ! 

Pirst of all he must test his theory of the 
passages, and so he carefully counted the nuniher 
of openings in the circular wall of his prison. 
There were twenty-one. 

His hand shook so badly that he could hardly 
hold the coin steady while he counted the number 
■of lines that cut the circumference of the little: 
centre circle. He did it slowly and carefully 
twice over. There were twenty-one. 

So far so good ; hut now another difficulty pre- 
sented itself. How was he to tell which passage 
coincided with whicli line on the coin ? There 
was absolutely no mark on either coin or rock to 
guide him. There was nothing for it, then, hut 
to take for granted that the passage by whicli he 
had entered the room was the direct one from 
the castle, and then counting the number of lines 
'that cut the circle between that and the eagle 
line (as he called it), mark off the same number 
of openings in the wall. This would give him 
the right passage, always supposing that he had 
really used the castle passage ; hut if he had 
not I Oh, he wouldnT think anything so hor- 
rible I 

This operation was soon finished, and the 
fjeleeted opening duly marked by means of a 
cross scratched -with his knife on the wall. Then 
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mind ’ holds 
true of safety "Vfdves as of other 
mundane contrivances ; and many 
,a disastrous boiler explosion is 
attributable to the fact that what 
is fondly believed to be a silent 
monitor over the safety of the kitchen-boiler is 
■'jsimply lying in a state of nisted-np inefficiency, 


Wooly once more dropped into his treasure- 
chamber in order to make a little selection of 
stones to take with him on his expedition, for 
should he succeed, he might want something with 
which to convince the sceptics preparatory, to 
oi'ganising a regular party on his return to accom- 
pany him. This agreeable task did not take 
long. He selected some diamonds and a ruby or 
two, not many — he did not want to burden him- 
self even so lightly, for he did not know what 
perils lie might yet have to go through — and, 
rolling them in liis haiidkercliief, stowed them 
away in his pocket. Then, going up again, and 
lighting one of his few remaining candles, he 
started once more on his adventurous Avay, 
leaving behind him, but only for a day or two 
he hoped, the gloomy room and its wonderful 
secret. Jack followed, his mild, not to say 
depressed, demeanour plainly expressing the 
annoyance he felt at liis master’s dilatory pro- 
ceedings and long stay in such dark and unpleasant 
places. 

It was now that Wooly appreciated the old 
Moor’s gift, for he had not gone very far when 
he came npoii the inevitable forking in the 
tunnel. Thanks, however, to the well-defined 
plan he carried in his hand, he had now no 
difficulty in selecting the eagle path. The fork 
tvas plainly shown on it, and was an additional 
and comforting proof that the business was work- 
ing out well, and that his theories were, so far, 
correct ; and so he went on, the way still clear 
and the going good. Best of all, the coin was 
always correct. Every turn, every branch, as he 
came to it, he found duly recorded on his precious 
little golden map. On, on, and, good omen ! 
always inclining upwards now ; and soon IVouly 
began to lose all fear of not reaching his point 
safely, though what that point would turn out to 
be was not very certain. After all this weary 
struggle was he going to find the outlet blocked 
or in some recessed part of the cliffs where his 
cries and signals would be beyond the ken of 
the men in the signal-station on the summit, 
or of any cliance fishorman’s boat that miglit be 
cruising round the jroint? Time alone could 
tell ; and, spurred by these maddening doubts, 
he redoubled his exertions, and pushed along at 
top speed. 


ILER SAFETT-A^ALVE. 

unseen and unheeded. So, in this respect, the 
ordinary type of kitchen - boiler safety-valve is 
only too often a source of absolute danger. 

To overcome tliis tendency to rusi-up, and to 
provide an, appliance which shall serve the dual 
j)urpose of a safety-valve, always in sight and a 
^dsible indicator of the state of the water cir- 
culating from the boilei', great credit is dite to 
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Mr Charles Mackintosh for the very iiigenions 
and ];)eantif ully-arranged instrument he has j ust 
invented and patented, and which has been siic- 
cessfiillj^ adopted in many of the best modern 
houses. In outward appearance the instrument 
may be said to resemble the familiar Fitzroy or 
mercurial barometer, only that it has two vertical 
and parallel tubes containing mercury, instead of 
only one as in the baroineter. It can be sus- 
pended in any suitable place, such as in the hall 
beside the barometer, or in the library, while one 
enthusiastic admirer of the instrument purposes 
fitting his in the dining-room. 

And here it may be stated tliat the instrument 
is very easily installed, it being only necessary to 
provide the ordinary flow-pipe udth a stop-cock, 
from which a pipe leads uj> wards to a T-piece on 
tlie top of the instrument. The water in this 
pipe should come to within five feet of the T- 
piece, the remainder of tins length of pipe being 
filled with a column of oil and spirits of wine, 
the latter coming next to the mercury. 

Although this arrangement is at present only 
patented and being put into practical use, tbe 
idea of using the mercurial column as a safety- 
valve and indicator always in view is not new. 
For fully twenty years this plan has been tried, 
and one or two well-known scientists have even 


lodged specifications at the Patent Oflice in relation 
to such inventions, but these efforts do not appear 
to have been attended with any success ; and in 
fact Mr Mackintosh liimseh gave up trying to 
solve the problem about three years ago, as Imiiig 
unreliable, owing to a small column of water 
always forming on top of the mercury being 
liable to freeze during a severe frost, and so stop 
the working of the instrument. This ap])eared an 
insurmountable factor in the problem, and bo-filed 
even hot-'water engineers of the highest stand iiig ; 
thus Mr Mackintoslfls present solution of the 
difficulty would do credit to the most advanced 
of our scientists. It is, of course, well kiiovTi 
that oil floats on water ; but it is not so generally 
known tbat, althougli alcohol is so niixahle in 
water, its specific gravity is so much less that it 
wall float freely on oil. This fact Mr Mackintosh 
has taken advantage of, with tbe result that his 
valve is a complete success under any variation 
of outside ternj)erature, the mixed l)Ut unbroken 
column first of spirits of wine from the top of the 
mercury in one limb of the glass tube joining 
about a couple of feet down from the T-pi^ce 
with a column of wiiite mineral oil floating on 
the top of the water from the flow-pipe, and 
forming an iincongealable connection betw^een the 
w’ater and the mercury. 


DAYID AND JONATHAN OF THE HILLS. 

By William Buchan, Author of CVniedu on the Moon, &c. 



iY 1 they w'ere a queer pair— a 
very tpreer pair ! We ca’ed them 
David an’ Jonathan ; no’ that they 
were very friendly in public— far 
frae that ; they never could ’gree 
thegither a meeimte. I’ve seen 
them fechtin’ like twme dongs about tlie sma’est 
thing, ca’iii’ ane anither a’ the blacky ird names 
ye could think o’. And sync, wiieii tliey wa^A'e 
feenished, they gaed awa’ lookin’ quite satisfeed. 

Mock Scott wms a Leeberal, so Wat Dempster 
had to ca’ himsel’ a Tory. Jock belonged to the 
Parish Kirk, so Wat had to join the Free ; though 
neither o’ them darkened the door o’ the house 
of God very afteii. They even gaed the length 
o’ each using a different kind o’ sheep-dip. Ay 1 
they w^ere a strange pair ! But for a’ they couldna 
’gree, there never w’ere twae truer friends, and if 
onybod^y else misea’ed the ane by a W'Ord in the 
ither’s hearing— weel, he didiia dae it again. 

‘They were herds aw’-ay up among the hills. 
Jock herded the Crammil and Wat the Bnchilh 
They mairit sisters, and for fifteen years they 
lived about a mile apart. But did ye ever hear 
how’’ they cam’ to separated 
' I had not ; and the shepherd of Laighlands 
told me the story. . , • , , 


The cause of all fell out one storni}^ night in 
early spring. The shepluird of the Crammil had 
come in from the hill. He had removed his wet 
boots and dripping plaid, and bad stretched him- 
self luxuriously in the great armchair beside a 
blazing fire. Outside, the wind howded and the 
snow drifted ; but tlie mind of the shepherd was 
at ease, for he knew that his sheep w-ere so safely 
folded ill the lee of the hill that no harm w'oiild 
come nigh them during the night. The ■warnitli 
of the fire crept through his limbs and comforted 
him. The wdiistling of the wind round the cottage 
sang him a lullaby ; and as he dro^vsed pileasantly 
his soul w^as filled with much content. 

Sleep had almost mastered him when he was 
aroused by the sudden opening of the door and 
by the entrance, like an appiarition, of a small 
girl with frightened eyes. It was his niece, the 
daughter of the neighbouring shepherd of the 
Euchill, with the new’s that her father had gone 
out that afternoon at two o’clock and had not 
yet returned. 

The shepherd of Crammil started up), rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes with his fists. 

‘ Eh ! — what 1 ’ he cried. . 

The little girl repeated her story. 

‘Never! Twae o’clock, ye say? And it’s eight 
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noo. Sax ’ours on the liill! Surely’ He 

eaiiglib sight of the frightened little face and 
checked himself. ‘ But there ! dinna be feared. 
There can he naething wrang. He’ll just ha’e 
gane up to Jock ShiePs at the Craig Slap, Bin 
and tell your mither no’ to fash hersel’, and I’ll 
gang and bring Mm hame.’ 

Thus he soothed the girl with reassuring words. 
Then he turned to his wife. 

^ Quick ! ’ he cried ; ‘ my huits and my plaid. 
There’s something far wrang, and there’s nae 
time to be lost.’ 

He slipped on his hoots, stuck a bonnet on his 
head, and vanished into the night, ^Tapping his 
plaid round liiin as he went. 

‘Sax ’ours!’ he muttered to himself as he 
strode through the snow, ‘and it’s been dark for 
lower — -and sic a nicht ! Dod I if he should 

he’ He shuddered, and the ])are thought 

lengthened Ms stride as he swung onward into 
the teeth of the storm. 

It was a wild night. The cold was terrible, 
intense — not frosty, only that raw, biting cold 
that seeps through the cioiiies and skin into the 
very marrow. The snow was soft and wet, and a 
roaring, biting gale from the north-east swe])t it 
in clouds through the air till the eyes were 
blinded and the face ached. Underfoot the deep 
snow clogged the hoots and made walking slow 
and difricvult ; and all landmarks had disappeared 
in a uniform, undulating white. To crown all, 
an inky, impenetrable darkness pressed lilie a pall 
over everything. 

For a moment Jock Scott halted at the hurnside 
to determine his course. But in such blackness 
of night there could he little choice ; for all the 
tracks were nearly equally bad. The only feasible 
|)lan was to strike the Rucliil], at its highest point 
and search the hill downwards. So lie crossed 
the burn and struck up the lee-side of the 
Crammih In. the snow and darliiiess no mortal 
could pick his way, not even the shepherd who 
had herded on the hill for fifteen years, and 
knew every inch of the ground. The blackness 
of the pit closed around Mm, Several times even 
at the outset he almost lost his hearings. No 
earthly object was visible save the dim round of 
shadowy gra^mess at liis feet. Shut up wdtliin 
his narrow circle of vision lie stumbled upward 
through the snow, guided only by the bleating of 
,the sheep in the folds below, and by the varying 
steepness of the hillside. 

At first, lying as it did between him and the 
north, the Crammil sheltered him from the full 
• force of the storm. Here, on the lee of the hill, 
the ;hurricane and the shriek of the tvind were 
hushed. The weight of snow fell thickly and 
softly, filling every nook of his plaid, and melt- 
ing, trickled down his body in ice-cold streams. 
■To one so weather-worn as the shepherd that 
a small matter. It was only when he had 
mouirted the highest ridge and stood on the crest 


of the hill that the storm struck him with all 
its fury, 

Never in all his life had the shepherd ex- 
perienced such a night. Even to this day the 
memory of it is fresh in the countryside, and 
many are the stories I have heard : how 'whole 
flocks were lost ; how sheep -were buried under 
snow-wreaths, and a few discovered only by their 
bleating ; and how more than one shepherd had 
lost his life in the work of rescue. 

The violence of the gale forced the shepherd 
of Crammil to his knees. It seemed to gather 
force and hurl itself against him to bar his 
advance. The blizzard of snow roared and hissed 
past Ms ears, filling Ms eyes and nose and mouth 
till in sheer want of breath he was glad to turn 
his back to the blast. 

But, in spite of all, he struggled on. Up till 
now the faint hope had clung to him that the 
shepherd of the Ruchill might 1)0 safely housed 
somewhere ; it was just possil)le lie might have gone 
to the Craig Slap. But as he crossed the march- 
dyke between the Crammil and the Ruchill that 
hope vms shattered, for suddenly out of the dark- 
ness the form of a sheep loomed dimly before Mm. 

Jock Scott halted in despair. ‘].)od!’ he mut- 
tered, ‘his sheej)’s no Melded.’ Tliere could be 
no doubt now that some accident had l;)efal]en 
his friend, for nothing less would liave prevented 
him from folding his sheep on such a niglik 
Somewhere on the liillsido ho or his body must 
be lying. But whei'e? There vns no possibility 
of a systematic search ; all laiidmarlcs were hidden 
under the drift, and in the black darkness and 
howling storm even the shepherd stood bewildered. 
The sense of locality had almost left him ; more- 
over he was stiff with cold, and his whole body 
ached ; and worse, his hands and feet were 
becoming numb. In his weariness and utter 
wretchedness he was temx^ted to give np the 
search in despair. But as the thought of his 
friend lying on the hillside in the snow rose to 
his mind, with a gasp and a sob he once more 
set his face to the storm, gripping Iris staff fii'inly 
to guide and steady his steps. 

The stoT}’' of the friendship of the two shepherds 
is one of the commonest in the countryside. The 
tale of that dreadful night is the property of all ; 
hut the details jo\i will nowhere hear. Indeed, the 
shepherd of the Craimnil never could remember 
them himself. His recollection of the search was 
merely one of gro'wing numbness and helplessness 
and ever-present despair. He had lost all hope 
of rescuing his friend ; hut it was his duty to 
continue the search so long as he could stumble 
on. And that was enough, for him. 

It must have been after about two hours of 
weary, hopeless wandering that at last he tripped 
over something soft at the foot of a high rock. 
In a moment he was on his knees and had 
scraped the snow from the body. 
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By this time feeling had almost entirely left 
his body and he was becoming nnconscioiis. The 
rest of his task he performed mechanically. He 
lifted the body in his arms — whether alive or 
dead he knew not ; but he vaguely remembered 
hearing the man groan as he raised him. How 
he got back he never knew. Wliere he was he 
did not trj" to recollect. He simply stumbled 
blindly forward under his load, picking his way 
hy instinct. In a shadovy way he remembered 
wading burns and stumbling through drifts ; Init 
tlie wliole tale of his wandering was confused. 
The only abiding impression of the night was one 
of dull, lasting, all-absorbing pain, and a sense of 
the most ineffable joy wlien at last the light of 
Wat’s cottage shone th rough the darkness, and he 
tottered into the delightful warmth of the kitchen 
with the form of his friend hanging limp in his 
arras. 

Laying Wat Dempster on the bed, he seized a 
flask of brandy offered him and gulped dovm 
mouthfuls of the fiery liquor. Then he threw off 
Ms dripping pla,id and cowered over the fire, 
digging his lifeless fingers into the very flames. 
Gradually these restoratives liegaii to take effect, 
and the reaction that ever follows extreme cold 
set in. Slowly the numbness left his hands and 
feet ; and as the warmth spread the hot blood 
coursed upwards, till gradually a delightful glow 
had oversx>read his body. With the warmtli came 
remembrance of his friend. Again he seized the 
Oask, forced some I>randy dovm Wat’s throat, 
stripped off* Ms wet clothing and vnajiped him in 
warm blankets. Then, with a few words to the 
terror-stricken wife, lie sped out into the night. 

The nearest farmhouse was two miles off ; but 
the shepherd covered the distance in a very short 
time. Til ere was nobody about. He rushed into 
the stable, s«addled a horse, and in anotlier minute 
was on liis way again. The road was nnfeiiced 
and all traces of it obliterated hy snow ; hut 
in less than an hour he. had covered the nine 
rniles that lay between him and the, nearest 
detetor ; and in other three hours the broken 
limb was set, the doctor had left the cottage, 
and tlie shepherd of the Huchill was restored 
to consciousness. 

A fortnight had passed. Except in the rifts 
and crannies of the Mll-tox>s all traces of snow 
had disappeared, and once more the green pastures 
and red xdoi-ighlands lay open to the eye. The 
snellness of winter had gone, and overhead a 
bright sun shone warmly on the clear freshness 
of a spring day. 

Along the banks of the snow-swollen stre^im 
which seamed the glen with a streak of foam, a 
stalwart figure moved slowly towards the cottage 
where lay the shepherd of the Euehill. In his 
look and gait there was something strange. His 
figure had lost its usual buoyant confidence ; Ms 
long, swinging stride , had become an indeterminate 


step which was ever slower as he advanced ; his 
eyes had an anxious and troubled look, and every 
few paces he would halt and gaze in profound 
thought into the turbid waters. 

Jock Scott was on his way to visit the shep- 
herd of the Ruchill for the first time since tbe 
dread night of the snowstorm ; and he had mis- 
givings about his reception. Hever before had 
the.se tvv'o strange men met in such circiini- 
stance.?. Neither had ever before conferred 
such an obligation on the other ; and now Jock 
Scott, sheiffierd of the Crammil, was torn with 
fears as to the pos.sible behaviour of his friend. 

Slowly and shjdy he walked till he rounded 
the corner of the hill a.nd came in sight of the 
cottage. Then, as a sudden resolution seized on 
him, he set Ms face to a stern, forbidding aspect, 
and strode across the greensward, stalked into the 
cottage, and flung himself into a chair hy the 
bedside. 

‘Weel,’ he demanded gruflly and defiantly, Hioo 
are ye?’ 

Tlie sick man started in surprise at the sudden 
entrance of Scott, and instinctively the usual 
retort-courteous rose to his lips : 

‘ Dod ! man, ye gi’e a body a fricht,’ he l)egan 5 
but, remembering, checked himself. ^ Fine,’ he 
answered gently. 

The visitor grunted and looked .suspiciously 
towards the bed. At heart no one could have 
been more truly sympathetic ; but to put his 
swnpathy into w'ords was what he could not do ; 
and almost l^efore he was aware he had broken, 
into the old recrimination. 

‘Hodsake! ye maun he as blind as a bat, Man, 
where in a’ the warld were your e’en yon nicht 
when ye fell? And ye maun be a very silly body 
to lie ,sae long efter a hit clout ower a rock 
amang some saft snaw. Look at me— -never in a’ 
my life have I lain a day in my bed ; but there 
you’ve been lying a fortnicht already — and the 
lambin’ time (coming on, and a’ the pnir sheep 
that should be sae wcel lookit efter wandering 
about the Mils like craws in a mist.’ 

Tlie first attack, however, failed miserably ; the 
sick man refused to l^e teinx)ted. He knew that 
his sheep were a,s conscioiitioiisly looked after as 
if he were caring for them himself. Moreover, 
he was watching for an ox:>portnmty to express 
his thanks in some way. So he made the soft 
answer that tnriieth away wrath, 

‘There’s nae doubt it was very stippit 0 ’ me,^ 
he said; ‘and I’m very much ashamed o- mysel’. 
But I’se warrant itTl no’ be long afore I’m up 
and at the sheep again.’ v. - ■ 

The other’s worst fears were realised. He had 
hoped hy his own example to draw Ms friend 
to liis old- self again. But here he wa.s returning 
good for evil ; there was no saying what he might 
do next. 

‘Whatl’ he cried, ‘wad ye offer? Ye blaek- 
,yird, if ye danr to rise out o’ that , bed till that 
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leg o’ yours is better, not anitlier o’ your slieep 
will be looldt by me.’ 

Tliere Avas a short pause. The shepherd had 
come to the end of his tether. He could think 
of nothing more to say, and he sat silently 
aA^aiting the dreaded moment. Tlien slowly, in 
a hesitating Amice, the sick man began : 

‘Aboot that — that nicht, ye ken, I wad just 

like’ But the sentence Avas unfinished, for 

at the first Avord the sheidierd of the Oraminil 
sprang to his feet, rushed to the Avindow, and in 
a loud and unnatural Amice droAAUied the feeble 
attempt. 

< Just AAhat I Avas feared oV fie shouted. 
•‘Man, Ave Ihm in a inaist rideeklous climate; 
ae day AAm’re smoored in snaw, and the next 
plotted aaT heat. There’s nae lippening to this 
kind o’ Avather. Noav I’m sure there’s a storm 
cornin’, and I ’ll ha’e to be aff to bield the 
sheep. Div ye mind’ 

^Sit doon, ye stott,’ interrupted the invalid, 
surprised for a moment from his gentleness ; 
^ div ye no’ see the siin?’ 

The attempt to create a diAmrsion had failed. 
Unwillingly the shepherd resumed his seat, and 
resigned himself to the inevitable. Again there 
Avas a short pause. Then : 

‘As I Avas saying, I’m — I’m miickle ohleegcd 
to ye for— for Avhat ye did that nicht. And 
as I said afore — no, I didiia just dae that — 
but AA'hat I meant to say AAns, that I’m’ 

During this short speech the face of the 
visitor Avore a look of intense pain. EArnry 
Avord Avas a knife to him ; he could stand it 
no longer, and liefore the sick man could pro- 
ceed he Iiad leapt to his feet again, his face 
hi ailing AAuth suppressed feeling. 

‘It’s thae dee Ails o’ dongs at it again,’ he 
cried. ‘I never saAV tAvae animals that could not 
’gree, like yours and mine. I doot Ave’li ha’e 
to pairt Avi’ them. I maun off noo and redd 
them lip,’ 

The fiction seiumd its purpose. It lasted him 
as far as the door, so that the sick man could 
not break in to stop him. For a moment he 
stood grasping the handle, in doubt Aviicther to 
close the door behind him. Then he turned 
back. 

‘Quite so,’ he said, as if ansAA^'ering a question. 
‘ I understand perfectly Avdiat ye mean ; and I 
Avould just like to say that I hope— I hope — 
eh!’ (but it Avould not come), ‘See and smie 
be better/ he groAvled. 

Then, shamefaced, cursing the AA^'orid in general 
and himself for the greatest fool in it, he strode 
out to vent his rage on an imaginary conflict 
of; tAVO innocent collies Avhich at that moment 
Avere peaceably sleeping at their own firesides. 

When the shepherd of Laighlands reached this 
point in Ixis tale aa^o had come to the parting of 
our ways. He told me the rest leaning on his 


staff, while the sheep cropped the roadside tnrf 
and his faithful dogs kept AAA'itcli with one eye to 
the flock and the other to their master. 

‘Ay,’ he said, ‘some folk in this Avorld are 
made different frae itliers. "Wi’ ordinar’ mortals 
like you and me a thing o’ that sort AAmiild just 
ha’e made ns greater friends ; but no’ thae tAAAie 
lierds. That nicht o’ the snaAVstorm pit an end 
to their friendsliip. It’s a queer thing, but they 
Avere never the same again. Ye see, it aa'us this 
AA^ay : Wat Dempster, frae a kind o’ gratitude, 
coukina just exactly use Jock Scott o’ the Cram- 
mil the same as afore. When the herd o’ the 
Orammil tried to rouse him, he just paid nae 
attention. Jock had a’ the quarrelling to him- 
seV ; and for fair shame he coiildna continue it. 
So, through time, they fell into a kind o’ strained 
civility to ane anither. I never suav A^ery muckle 
o’ them luit at the market ; and there ye couldna 
but notice the AA^ay each kept out o’ the ither’s 
gate. For six months they tried to live in this 
nnnat’ral fashion ; but it woukbia dae. Each man 
greAV angered at lumsel’ and at the ither ; and 
syne they cam’ to the conclusion that it Avould 
l:>e best for them to tAvine. Wat gaed north to 
a hit they ca’ Goslin, and Jock gaed south to 
herd in Oa]loAA'‘ay. Tliey may he tlnne yet for 
a’ I ken ; and if ever ye ’re passing thereaAvay 
I’a^c nae doubt they’ll be very glecl to see ye. 
It’s a queer AAmrld/ concluded the shephertl, ‘and 
queer folk bide ill it.’ 

So he departed amidst a tumult of Avhite-fieeced 
slieep, shaking his grizzled head over the strange- 
ness of human affairs, and the last I heard of 
him as I turned aAAuy AAns an apostrophe to his 
OA'Cr-zealous dogs, which for Augonr of language 
GA^en the sheidierds of the Ciummil and the 
Ruchill Avould not at their best luiA^e despised. 


TWO P0ETEAIT8. 

They smile from no sih^'ry, freiteil frame, 

111 llie seentecl tlusk of a lady’s room ; 

They are hiddon away, Avlmre none can claim, 

And time does not tarnish their Ufo-long bloom. 

A face laughs out ’neath the lil.ac leaA-cs ; 

Blue eyes are beaming Avith great goodwill. 

Oh ! Cupid soMAS in the springtide oA^es — 

A girl’s heart took it, and keeps it still. 

The other speaks of the end of all. 

Of Aviud and wave on a lonely beach, 

The Avithered leaf, the unanswered call ; 

But the same man’s face looks out of eacli. 

The years may linger or haste aAA'ay, 

Bear scenes be altered, and voices strange ; 

But the oid-tirae portraits knoAA^ no decay, 

They do not fade and they cannot change ; 

They .smile from no girdle of leafy bloom, 
bTo album bolds them in dainty grace 
In the scented dusk of a lady’s room : 

Her inmost heart is their resting-place. 

Edith E^uttek Leatham. 
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BEGINNING- OF THE 19th CENTURY. 

friends of a family named Sequeira for sym- 
qiatliy and lielp, disclosing call her troubleSj wliicli 
so aroused tlieir pity that Senlior Sequeira 
ventured to remonstrate witli tlie girl’s fatlier ; 
but kis praiseworthy efforts on behalf of Domia 
Rosa were futile. Lino Jose de Mello was iiu 
flexible in his purpose, and determined that at 
any cost his daughter should be a nun. ; . 

At length poor Donna Rosa, to free herseif 
from the life of misery in her father’s lioiise, yet 
with the firm determination never to take the 
veil, retired to the Convent of Gloria as a novice, 
and remained there twn years. She nctw, gayb 
many proofs of the earnestness of her chamcter : 
she was kind and obedient to all the nuns, 
respectful to the old, and a good and pleasant 
companion for the young. 

Except on the oceasion of some Clmrch festival. 
Lino Jose de ^ Mello seldom visited the novice. 
He had no time to waste on his daughter, being 
always burdened with business and the care of 
hi s more important landed property. The motlmr, 
poor creature, tearfully deplored her daughter’s 
sad lot, yet she dared not oppose her husband’s 
wishes. In Ms family the husband’s will Was 
supreme ; without opposition or restraint he com 
trolled as he thought best the possessions h 
inherited or acquired, and also the destiny of 
every member of the family. 

At last the stern and autocratic father declared 
that his daughter’s novitiate had been ;tp6 
longed ; that the time had arrived when she 
must take the veil and become a mm* The 
solemn ceremony of public profession of the faith 
was therefore arranged, vdth all the splendour 
and pomp hehtting the wealth and importance 
of Lino Jos4 de Mello. But Donna Rosa had 
been secretly and constantly advised by friends 
of the famiiy to declare that she did not wish to 
profess, /■■and.:, even .Tovintf o; this[\;;declamtlq;d/ dyring, 
the religious ceremony if necessary. 

The appointed and fateful day arrived, bringing 
a great bustle to the convent. All the priesthood 
No. 148,— Yol. III. ■ [All lUghU Eenervcd:] .. . . - ' Sept. 29, 1900. 


HE following narrative from island 
chronicles wdil illustrate the lot 
of a gently-reared Azorean girl 
ninety years ago. People are still 
living wdio knew some of the 
actors in the drama of life of 
that period, and heard the story from the actors 
themselves. 

The principal events here recorded happened in 
1809, wdieii, and for some time subsequently, the 
inclination of the wealthy people of Horta was 
to place their daughters in convents — a destiny 
which was generally contrary to the wishes of the 
girls, if they were even consulted on the matter. 
Tliis easy method of disposal saved the rich all 
expense of maintenance, marriage portions, &c., 
and freed parents from responsibility. Indeed, it 
was not uri usual for the women of a family to 
he considered as inconveniences ; so they were 
confided to the abbesses, who took charge of 
them and their conduct — if they could. That 
the vigilance of an ahl:)ess was sometimes faulty 
the narrative proves. 

Donna Piosa Lima de Mello — the daughter of 
Lino Jose de Mello and his mfe Donna Isabcd, 
]ieople who derived a large income from their 
jiropert}^ wdiich consisted principally of excellent 
\’ineyards in the island of Pico — was one of the 
most noted beauties of Horta. "^Yhen Donna 
Rosa came of age her father at once expressed 
a desire that she should enter the nunnery of 
Gloria; and, though he well knew the girl ha;l 
a profound aversion for the cloister, he used such"^ 
urgent entreaties, severe threats, and influence of 
every kind that the poor girl’s home-life soon 
became almost unbearable. Her father said she 
was a flirt, who thought only of marriage, and 
for that reason did not care to take the veil ; 
and he threatened lie would sell all his property 
and squander his wealth, lea\dug her a dis- 
obedient and shameless beggar.' In fact, the 
girl suffered constant torment. 

The unhappy ' girl now appealed to esteemed 
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of tlie island liad been invited to assist at the 
imposing ceremony ; a snniptiions banquet was 
being prepared at Lino Jos4’s residencBj and the 
bells of the convent filled the air with their loud 
and joyful peals. 

All the arrangements were completed, and the 
quests were robing in the sacristy. The church 
of Gloria was filled to overflowing with specta- 
tors a-waiting the religious rites. But now a 
graceful figure was indistinctly seen in the grated 
choir of the church in which the nuns took part 
in the solemn services 1 The figure came close 
up to the grating—it was the handsome Donna 
Eusa— -and in a clear voice, which reached all 
those present, declared firmly, ^ Be it known to 
every one that I do not wish to take the veil. 
They force me to it’ 

An unusual and confused murmur arose 
throughout the building. The women left their 
seats on the floor to get a better view of the 
speaker, and the eyes of every one were fixed 
on the grating ; the priests came to the door of 
the sacristy to ascertain wdiat had occurred ; and 
the men talked in loud whispers. A scandalous 
occurrence, in fact, had taken place. 

Lino Jos(^ de Mello, wearing a coat and waist- 
coat of rich Indian silk, knee-breeches and silken 
hose, silver-buckled shoes, and glittering sword, 
with cocked hat under his arm, was at that 
moment seated near the high altar upon one of 
the chairs he had provided for his guests and 
other important persons. At this unexpected de- 
velopment the inhuman father, his face white 
with rage, also rose, and, walking dovm the 
central aisle to the body of the church, called 
thence to his daughter that she must ask leave 
from the Mother Superior to ])e allowed to speak 
to him in the reception-room. Then, quickly 
leaving the church, by following the outer wall 
of the convent he made his way to a porch gay 
for the occasion with a floral arch, and, entering 
the house, soon reached the second floor, where his 
daughter— -pale and nervous, and supporting herself 
with difiiculty against the ginting of the reception- 
room— aw^iited him. 

Lino Jos^ de Mello now closed the door ; 
then, unsheathing his sword, pointed and gleam- 
ing, he turned to his daughter and uttered 
these -words: ^You wdll not take the veil? You 
are within your right; hut I swear hy these 
white hairs of mine that to-day, when you go 
home, I will bury this steel in your breast and 
wnll afterwards kill myself. Our fate is sealed ; 
the shame will he but for a few hours. My 
curse he upon you 1 ’ 

‘I will take the veil/ exclaimed the terror- 
stricken girl; ‘but I likewise swear to you, 
father, ^ that it will only he for a short time.’ 

‘ Do as you please.’ 

■ Then they returned to their respective places 
in the church. Donna Rosa took the indispensable 
oath which, gave away her bright young life, and 


the ceremony continued without any further in- 
terruption. To all appearances she was resigned 
to her fate. 

Some months later an English warship, a cor- 
vette, anchored in the Bay of Horta. It was then 
an old-established custom for foreigners arriving 
at Eayal to visit the nuns, a custom wliieli was 
very pleasing and agreeable to the good Avomcn, 
as it broke the monotony of the cloister -life ; and 
they invariably regaled the w’earied mariners 
with sweetmeats and dainty luncheons. 

The English corvette was delayed in harbour 
many days; and her ca]>tain, a liandsome, weU- 
built young man, was assiduous in his daily 
visits to the recei^tion-room of the Gloria Convent, 
although the other officers would sometimes vary 
their wailks by going as far as the Monastery of St 
John. The extraordinary beauty of Donna Eosa 
did not escape the gallant sailor’s notiee, and many 
were the conversations he had witli her in Freiich, 
a language they both knew W'ell. Who knows 
what they were saying and how they plaimed? 

The reception-room had two iron gratings, with 
the bars rather wide apart ; and close by, let 
into the wall, was an upright revolving cylinder, 
havmg only one opening just wide enough to 
admit of tlie nuns ])lacing therein abundant 
su2)plies of their sugared and other dainties, and 
giving the recipients S 2 }ace to take out the gifts 
when, and only when, the o]>e.uiiig was turned 
towards them. Demors and reeeivers were alike 
invisible to each other. 

During one of tlie captain’s visits Donna Eosa 
handed to him, in the presence of the other nuns, 
a crystal j^late containing a fine linen napkin and 
some sweetmeats ; but when the plate came back 
to the interior of the convent there veas a small 
steel file between the folds of the napkin. ISTot 
even the spies discovered the plot. 

Tlie corvette still lay at anchor in Horta Bay, 
although the siipjilies of fresh food and water for 
which she c^xlled at the island had been aboard 
several days. 

One of Donna Eosa de Lima’s companions in 
the convent w-as a nun about her own age, 
Donna Marianna Isabel Labatli, who -was of an 
illustrious Eayal family. Whetlier she entered 
the convent voluntarily or "was forced into it we 
do not know' ; but certain it is that she w'as very 
anxious to leave it. Owing to their affinity of 
sentiment, she formed, whilst in the cloister, a very 
close friendship wdth the daughter of Lino Jost'^ 
de Mello. They were almost inseparable, and 
talked together for hours in their respective cells. 

As is W'ell known to those who are acquainted 
with the locality, one of the wings of the Gloria 
Convent extends half-wny along the narrow street 
named Travessa da Carrasca, having in its front 
only a high blank stone wall. This is still very 
lonely at nigbt ; hut it was much more so at the 
period of which "we wwite, the total absence of 
lamps and its narrowness causing it to be extremely 
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gloomy. The iron-ljarred window of Donna Bnsa’s 
cell was the second connting from the side of the 
Rua do Meio towards the old Ena da Miser icordia, 
and it overlooked the Travessa da Carrasca. 

It was a calm, dark night, the only light being 
from the stars, whicli shone vividly overhead. 
Midnight had already struck when some sailors 
from the. corvette, accompanied by their captain, 
silently approached the convent along this Travessa. 
Some one expected them, without doubt, for the 
window of Donna Rosa’s cell was at once raised 
with great caution, and, directly the individuals 
beneath were recognised, the rattle of the iron 
bars— some of which slipped through the rings 
surrounding them — was heard, and an aperture 
large enough to permit the passage of a woman’s 
bod}^ was formed. When this was done a woman’s 
voice from the window whi.spered to tliose below, 
in French, ‘ All is ready ! ’ 

The Ejiglish sailors came close under the win- 
dow of the cell, unfolded a large piece of sailcloth 
which they had brought from the ship, and lield 
it up securely, breast-high. Tlieii the captain, 
who had sux:)ermtended ail the preparations with 
the utmost care, called, ‘Now!’ Without further 
parley Donna Rosa at once threw lierself from 
the window, vdiich is about twenty-three feet 
above, in.to the road. The strain was great e'^^eii 
for the sailors ; but the men held on to the cloth 
tightly, so that, beyond being a little dazed from 
the fall, the fugitive hapi>i]y suffered no hurt. 
She at once got up, took the English oflicer’s 
arm, and they made their waxy together to the 
Rua do Me 10 . 

The sailors evidently expected a second fugi- 
tive, as they resumed their former position and 
again vstretched out the sail. Another nun, Donna 
Marianna Isabel Labath, then took u]x her position 
at the Avindow, and, bending her body forward 
towards the road, was about to throw henself out 
as her companion had done ; but she hesitated, 
said a fexv words in a tremulous A’’oice to those 
aAvaiting her below, and xvithdrew. As she spoke 
to them in Portuguese, the sailons Avore unfortu- 
nately unable to understand her. Wh,at Donna 
Marianna had really said Avas that she feared 
to take so dangerous a leap, and that they must 
Avait AAdiilst she tore uj) the sheets from her 
friend’s bed and made a rope Avith AAdiicli to let 
hei’self doAvn. HoweA^'er, the doing of this took 
some time ; and Donna Rosa da Lima and the 
captain of the corvette, dreading an aAvkAvard 
encoimter Avith the people of the tOAra, con- 
tinued on their AA^ay in the direction of the 
sea, leaving Donna Marianna up in her daik 
cell preparing the means of descent. EAddently 
she was delayed in her preparations ; and the 
sailors, being ignorant of what she had said, 
and not seeing her again, naturally thought she 
must haA’^e relinquished all intention of escaping. 
Hearing footsteps in the distance, and fearing dis- 
covery, they started off in haste after their cap)tain. 


There was no time to he lost; the .ship’s boat, 
Avhich awaited them just off the shore in front 
of the chapel of Boa Viagem, came close to the 
beach, and they quickly step)ped on board. The 
captain AAns standing in the stern, and the fiigi- 
tiA^e AAns seated near him. The boat Avas pulled 
off at once to the corvette, Avhose tAviiikling lights 
Avere Ausible out in the middle of the bay. 

In the convent Donna Marianna had at last 
succeeded in fashioning a 3‘ope from tAvo sheets ; 
and, thinking the sailui’s still aAvaited her beloAA", 
she tied one end of the rope to a l:)ar of the 
AviiidoAV and commenced sliding doAAui. But AAheii 
half-Acay to the ground the knot joining the two 
slieets gaA^e Avay, and the poor nun fell to the 
ground. Eortimately the AA’’eeds under the coiiAniit 
Avails groAv tall and thick, and saved her from 
very severe injuries. As it was, she was badly 
bruised, and, comp)lctely deserted, Avas unable 
for the moment to decide AAdiat to do. Her in- 
jiiries, thongh painful, did not as yet hinder her ■ 
from Avalkiiig ; and, knowing that the Boa Yiageni 
AA’^as the place agreed upon for einhaidiing, she 
started off in that direction. Doavix the Trax'essa 
da Carrasca and across the Rua do Meio, Tiwessa 
da Boa Viagem, and the wide stretch of sandy 
beach she struggled in the hope of overtaking her 
friend. V/lien, breathless and in great pain, she 
reached the Avater’s edge, she could just discern 
the outline of a boat disappearing in the distance, 
and she called to those on board for help, but 
they Avere already too far away to hear her. 

Not one solitary liglit Avas Ausible in any of 
the ho uses Avhich face Horta Baj", and, except 
for the cry of some nocturnal sea-bird, the 
beach AAXis as silent and lonely as the graA^e, The 
p(3or girl Avas lost, abandoned, and she Avept ])itterly 
OAmr her misfortune. Where to go or AAdiat to do 
she could not imagine. It occurred to her to 
return to the conAmnt. Bat hoAv aa’us she to do 
so ? The knotted sheets had parted ; one, being 
tied to the broken bars, ffiittered far out of her 
reach, like a streamer in the Avind. She thought 
also of putting shame aside and going home to 
knock for admittance ; but at this season of the ■ 
year all the nieinhers of the family AV’ere attend- 
ing to the grape harvest over in Pico, and the 
house AAms empty. 

Beiiumhed Avith, fear and bathed in tears, the 
unhappy girl sought shelter beneath the arcade of 
the market, at a sliort distance from the chapd 
of Boa Viagem. Fortnnately at that season the 
nights Avere short. Within a feAA’' hours some one 
AAmuld he certain to find her there, and aa’-quM 
perhaps afford her the necessary help , in her 
distress. And so it happened. 

Francisco do Conto, an attorney’s clerk, and the 
father of three nice, merry girls, AA-ns a habitual' 
early riser.. On this morning he left his house at 
duAAm and Avalked as far as the Boa Viagem, 
Avlxence lie could look out on the bay and see 
if any shipjs had come to anchor during the. 
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complained to the General of the districtj resident 
in Angra, Tereeir.a, who in his turn addressed 
himself officially to the Britisli Government, 
denouncing the fact that an officer of the Boyal 
Kavy of that country had been involved iu these 
unseemly adventures. The Eiiglisli Government 
Xmid due attention to tlie com]jlaiiit ; a court- 
martial wiivS held in London upon the matter, 
with the result that the cap)tain of the corvette 
had to suffer, as punishment, being stationed for 
two years in the Mediterranean, one of the 
j)leasautcst places in the world. Naturally enough 
Limria Eosa spent a j)ortion of those two years 


in Italy, and at various other places on the 
shores of that beautiful sea. 'When the term of 
her lover’s punishment had exx>ired he returned 
to England and there married her, surrounding 
her with everything conducive to laippiness and 
comfort He attained the Ingli post of Admiral 
in the British Navy, and died at an advanced age. 

Within recent years Senhor Francisco Antuiiio 
da Silveira went over from Fayal to England on 
a visit to his then widowed aunt and her only 
child. Her long life has also come to a close 
since then, lYould she perchance have Ijeen 
hai)x>ier in the convent 1 
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CHAPTER XX.— A 'mFE OX THE OCEAN WAVE. 
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VEEY vestige of the storm had 
swept out of the sky before sunset, 
and the Avind died away, tliougli 
the sea was still heavy and sulky. 

We were pacing the deck, enjoy- 
ing the wide horizon and the 
brighter aspect of thing.s, Avhen one of tlic men 
suddenly sang out, * Steamer astern, sir/ and 
Lyle came out with his glasses to inspect her. 
Ail we could see, however, Avas a plume of 
bla(dc smoko rising against the soft mother-of- 
jiearl tints of the Avesterri sky. 

‘A steamer, certainly,’ said Lyle; 
of the IVest Indian boats. We’re about in their 
track. We shall see her again to-morroAA" most 
likely. All, there’s dinner, and I’ui about ready 
for it. It’ll be quite a treat to eat Avithout 
the fiddles on.’ 

Denise Avas in better spirits iioaa'- that aa’g 
were really on the Avay home, hut every now 
and again she fell thoughtful, and I knew she 
AA^as troubled about Yaiircd ami Lepard. 

As for me, that j>lume of black smoke aguiiif^fc 
the xMile sky ayus constantly iu my mind, but it 
Avas only Avhen Denise had retired for the night 
that my thoughts came to a head and took 
definite shape, I had a bilk with Lyle, and 
a proper legal consultation with Dayrell, and 
^ then my mind was made, up, and I saw my 
Avay out of one at least of our difficulties. 

When Denise came on . deck next morning aa'g 
were going only halLspeed, and the Y^cst India- 
mau was toiling up about, four miles astern, 

LShe’s catching us,’ said Denise, stopping to 
./.'.watch her, 

' A 'Yes ; w^e’re alloAAdng her to.’ 

' ^^OlwAvhy?’ 

^Because, my dear, she Avill help us out of 
rone of our difficulties, and save us gt)ing to 
' Southampton at all, and so shorten tlie time it 
.will take us to get to Taureh’ 

* How, A’HJugh ?’ she said, looking somewhat 
• startled. 



‘As soon as she draws abreast of us, you and 
I and Dayrcdl Avill go on board of her and ask 
the Captain to marry us.’ 

‘Oh Hugh!’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know. But if you think it 
over fur a minute or two, you will see that 
it is the very best thing we can do/ 

‘But I have no clothes.’ 

‘You look lovely in these.’ 

And so slie did, in her blue dress, and the 
reefer jacket and blue stocking- cap in Avliich 
she had come on board at Bt Maio ; but she 
looked doAYii at hersedf and made a A\'liimsical 
face. 

‘dYe Avill leave Dayrell on board if they Avill 
have him, and then we ’ll steam straight for St 
Nazaire and Yuurel. I knou^ you are full of 
anxiety about him and the Colonel’ 

‘ Yes/ she said, and pondered detqjly. 

‘I could get some things at Nantes/ she said 
X>reseiitlyR 

‘ Of course, AA’hile Ave are coaling. 1 thought 
of that.’ 

The pretty broAV Avas wrinkled and the ripe 
red lips pressed tight Avith the weight of her 
thoughts, but at last sbe said coiisentiugly, though 
not by any means effusively, Avliich, no doubt, 
AAmuld have been too much to expect, ‘Perhaps it 
ia the best thing we can do.’ 

‘I’m sure of it. I have been thinking of it 
all night.’ 

‘Are you quite sure the Oa];»taiu can marry us 
all rigid r 

‘Quite sure. The captain of a ship can do 
pretty mucli anything he chooses,’ 

‘But will it be all proper and legal?’ 

‘Quito* I knew it aaais so, but to make ffuitc 
sure I consulted Dayrell and Lyle before I 
decided to propose it to yon, and they confirm 
me,’ 

^ I must get a hat from someAvhere/ she said. 

‘Don’t/ I said. ‘You look just lovely in that 
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‘We can, of course, but. we don’t want to, for 
this reason. We ought to have kept a irio.sfc iui- 
portant appointment down near Kantes yesterday 
moxniing. Our not having done so may be upset- 
ting plans on which very grave consequences 
depend, and every hour we are away may make 
matters worse. If you will do what we want, we 
shall also ask you to give Mr Dajrell passage to 
London, and then we shall go full steam lor 
Nantes, and so we can save at least a couple of 
day.?. It is a matter of most extreme urgency. 
I should probably not be far wrong in saying it 
is a matter of life or death ; ’ and I saw Dayrell 
prick up his ears. 

‘ Weel, weell’ said the old man, regarding 
Denise with a fatherly eye, ‘I’ve had bairths on 
board, and many a burying, but L never had a 
marriage. And it’s your wish, young leddyl’ 

‘Yes, Captain, if you will be so good.’ 

‘I suppose I have the right?’ he said, turning 
to Dayrell. 

‘ Yes ; you have the right, Captain. And I have 
the special license we got for use in Southampton. 
But you won’t need that. All you have to do is 
to make an entry in your logbook, and forwartl 
a copy of it to the Board of Trade, and iMr and 
Mrs Lamoiit will be tied up as tight as if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had done it in West- 
mmster Abbey. I’ll see to all that for you.’ 

‘Then I’ll doit, Mr Lamont,’ he said j and with 
a twinkle of pleaKSure in his eye, he added, “‘It 
is na for your silver bright, but for your winsome 
leddy.'’’ 

‘When’ll it be? Mie asked. 

‘Just as soon as you like, Captain. We’ve been 
ready these three days past.’ 

‘Myl This’ll set the ship agog. We’ve had a 
pretty tough lime lately ; broke a blade off our 
propeller two days ago — that’s wliy we can't get 
on any faster. You won’t mind the ladies coming 
to the wedding, missi’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Oh no, I suppose not, Captain,’ said Denise ; 
‘but it will have to be a very quiet wedding, for 
I haven’t got any wedding garments, you see.’ 

The Captain grew thoughtful. Whether he was 
trying to puzzle out why Denise was so ill- 
provided, or whether he was wondering liow he 
could make good the deficiency, I could not be 
sure. It was the latter, however. 

‘We’ll want just a wee bit time to get ready,’ 
he said. ‘Your boat can keep up with us, I 
suppose, Mr Lamont?’ 

. ‘Easily, Captain. She can do sixteen knots.’ 

‘That’s all right; then we’ll he losing no time, 

- and you nob much, if you stop on board for a 
bit. - We can’t make above twelve. You’ll stop 
with, us, then, and Pll introduce you to some of 
my ’ passengers. They’ll be delighted at the idea 
of a w^eddiug. We’ll have it in the afternoon, 
and in the evening after dinner wee’ll have a 
dance on deck. I was just wanting something to 
wakan things up. This is grand. I’m really very 


much obliged to you for coming and suggesting 
it,’ 

‘It is we who are under very great obligations 
to you, Captain,’ I said, ‘and any arrangements 
you make will please us.’ 

‘Permit me, ma’m’selle,’ he said, and bent down 
and crooked his arm towards her with old- 
fashioned courtesy. Denise rose and t(juk it, look- 
ing somewhat bewildered, and he led her out and 
along the deck, we following. 

‘ I will put you in charge of Sehora del Cultera,’ 
said Gaptiiiu Rougvie. ‘She’ll be delighted, Slie 
is the daughter of the governor of Porto Rico, 
just married herself, and going home on her 
wedding trip. She’s been finding it gey dull, 
and this’ll do her good.’ 

He led Denise along to a group of men who 
stood talking round a lady lying in a deck-chair. 
The group opened as we came up, and they all 
eyed us with much curiosity ; the lady, who had 
very brilliant black eyes and a dark vivacious 
face, regarding Denise much as she might have 
inspected a new zoological specimen brought along 
for her inspection. 

‘Seiiora,’ said the Captain, ‘we are going to 
have a -wedding on boanl, and this lady is the 
bride.’ 

‘Ah, Schor Capitan,’ she cried, jumping up with 
a clap of the hands and her eyes snapping, ‘you 
are dear good iiuin. If 1 bad (dmsen I would 
not have ask anything better. — j\ly dear,’ sbe said, 
taking Denise by both hands, wdtli an assumption 
of motlierliness which was infinitely amusing, 
for there could not have been many inonfhs 
between the girls’ ages, ‘I am sharmed. It has 
been ver dull. — Manuel, a chair for the sehorita,’ slie 
said quickly in Spanish ; and one of the gentle- 
men, who was evidently her husband from the way 
she ordered him about, hastened to stretch a chair 
for Denise’s use. — ‘Row, yon otliers, rim away, 
while the sehorita and I arrange things and in 
two minutes they were chattering away in French 
like a pair of magpies, while Dayrell and I were 
welcomed by the men, who ha<l evidently found 
the voyage alinoBt as dull as had the seiiora herself. 

There were several Spaniards among them, hut 
the greater number were Englishmen — planters from 
the islands, merchants, government officials, and so 
on, and they were all very pleasant and friendly. 

As the matter had to be explained, I told them 
of our adventure and the reason for our coming 
on board, and they became still more hospitable ; 
and as it seemed too bad th<at Lyle should be 
missing all the fun, I begged Captain Rougvie’s 
permission to have him across also. 

‘Why, certainly, Mr Lamont; ask your skipper 
to come aboard at once. I’m quite sure he’s a 
decent fellow or you wouldn’t have him running 
your boat for you.’ 

So I called down to Barnes, who was towiilg 
alongside all this time, to go back to , the yacht 
and beg the Ckaptaiu to join us on board the liner, 
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and to state that he, Barnes, would take charge 
of the schooner. 

‘ Hugh I ’ came to my ears from the direction 
of the ladies, and I found Denise beckoning to 
me. ‘Sehora del Oaltera desires to make your 
acquaintance.’ 

I bowed before the gleaming face and mur- 
mured my gratification in French. 

‘ I spik Iiiglisb, sare,’ she said. ‘ I am sharmed 
to make ze acquaintance of your beautiful vife.’ 

‘ That is very kind of you, I ’m sure. IHadeinoi- 
seile has been pining for the sight of a lady’s 
face for three days past,’ 

‘Ah yes, I am zure I’ she said, with a merry 
laugh and an arch look; ‘but it is ver dull, ver 
tristcy when ze sea is way op zere’ — pointing 
half-way up the sky — ‘and ze ship she roll ovaire 
and ovaire and everybody is seek — ob, so seek ! 
— ugh ! ’ and she crumpled up her face in a grimace 
which expressed her feelings fully. 

‘And your friend?’ she said, looking towards 
DayrelL ‘ He i.s merry boy. I will know him 
also.’ 

I called Dayrell and presented him in due 
form. 

^ Mats, mon dieii^y\ she said, turning to Denise, 
ce que dest que fa—LinkonsinfeeisI ’ 

Denise explained the point to her, and she 
was pleased to say that all the avocats she liad 
met had been very nice men and very good 
company. 

I told her that Dayrell would remain in the 
ship when we went away, and she said, ‘Ah, 
zat is goo<l. I am glad. I am tired of my 
hnssband — iiensP tapping Denise merrily on the 
arm, ‘ I should not said zat to yon, ma pditc. All 
same, we shall be go{)t friends, Mistaire Day-rel- 
Linkousinfeels. Yon will amuse me, is it not 
so?’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ said Dayrell, and he 
evidently looked upon himself as in for an 
unusually good time, and I hoped he would not 
get into any mischief. 

‘Ah, lonch!’ cried the senora as the gong 
rang through the ship. ‘We will go together, 
7na che'riey and afterwards we will see,’ and she 
nodded her smart little head many times very 
knowingly. 

The time came round at last when I stood 
in the saloon, with Dayrell and Lyle by my 
side as best men, awaiting my bride. 

The passengers clustered thick along the side 
seats, and the doorways were blocked with 
stewards and stewardesses and surreptitious 
passengers from the other end of the ship, all 
wide-eyed and expectant. Captain Bong vie stood 
in the space between the two centre tables 
before an improvised reading-desk, over which 
W£re draped the ITnion-jack and the French 
tricolor. He looked distinctly nervous, and when 
he wasn’t looking anxiously towards the door 
of the saloon, he was glancing over the words 


of the marriage service, so that they should run 
free and smooth when the time came ; for, as he 
explained again afterwards, he had never' had 
occasion to use it before, and it was not at all 
familiar to him. And, indeed, I may say that 
when the lime did come he boggled at some 
parts us though they astonished him, and it rvas 
with difficulty tliat he got through. 

We stood waiting so long in that state of 
nervous discomfort which a wait under such 
circumstances always accentuates, that if we had 
been ashore I might have feared that some- 
thing untoward had happened to the bride’s 
horses, or that her heart had failed her at the 
last minute, or that ‘Young Locliiiivar’ had un- 
expectedly come upon the scene. But of the 
two latter possibilities I had no fear, and here 
on board sliij) the first was out of question, and 
I could not understand what \va.s keeping them. 
But that was because I did not understand the 
Senora del Oaltera; as, indeed, how should I, 
seeing that I had not known her half a day ? 

It was all arranged by that vivacious young 
lady to satisfy her sense of the fitness of things 
and to give it due effect, and it was only when 
the Captain, in his nervousness, was looking 
round for some one to send to inquire if they 
intended coming at all that a Inizz rose in the 
farther passage, and swelled, and burst out all 
round the room ; and everybody stood up and 
craned their necks, and the little mobs in the 
other doorways exploded into the saloon by 
reason of those bell ind them who insisted ou 
seeing. ■ ■ ■ 

And when I raised my eyes iny heart leaped 
up into my throat and stuck there for a moment, 
till my eyes grew moist and dim, so that I 
could scarcedy see the radiant vision that came 
slowly along between the tables towards me. 

My wife has always been the loveliest woman 
in all tlie world to me, and in her stocking- 
cap and reefer coat no other w'oman ever could 
compare with her. But never tell me that 
clothes can’t add to beauty. 

Here was no stocking-cap and reefer jacket, 
but ill tlieir place a stately vision of shimmering 
white silk which trailed along the door behind 
her ami added to her height, and billowing lace 
which enveloped her like a halo from head to 
foot, and hid and heightened all her beauty, A 
tiny spray of orange-blossom gathered th'e lace 
ou the shining coils of her hair and added the 
one touch bf colour — until she drew near and 
raised her eyes to mine, and then, through the 
dimness of my own full eyes, I looked into 
hers, ray love, ray bride, and ; all the glories of 
heaven shone upon me. 

I remember that I almost feared to take her 
band — there was a sense of sacrilege in it— till 
she put it trustfully into' mine, and we stood 
before the Captain, who was almost as . much 
taken aback as I mm at this transforinatioil-sc.ene. 
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The seiiora, I believe, stood belaud us, 
mothering the bride, and corascating with 
delight like a piu-wlieelj I am sure, for that 
state lasted iix her all the rest of the day. 

But I did not see her then, nor any one at 
all but Denise and the honest grizzled face of 
Captain Rougvie, and I have little recollection 
of the service; but I have George Day rell’s 
word for it Ihut eveiythiiig was done com 
and in order, and that we were tied as tight, as 
he said, as the xVrchbisliop hixiiself could have 
done it in Westminster xibbey. 

Sehura Eire works behind luid hedd herself in 
dindug the ceremony with dilliculty, and when it 
was finished, and Captain Rougvie, beaming a 
speechless benediction, had shaken us both veiy 
heartily by the hand, and, after the manners and 
customs of his country, had given Denise a very 
hearty kiss which took her very niucli by sur- 
prise, we none of us knew exactly what to do 
next, for the position was iinirpie for most of us. 
Dayrell, indeed, looked as if he knew what he 
would like to df>, and the senorii looked as 
though she feared the epidemic might spread her 
way, and so she solved the difficulty by going olT 
with a wliiz and a bang. 

She sprang up, her dark eyes blazing with 
enjoyment, whirled her arms like the sails of a 
windmill, and cried, * Heep, heep, ’rah 1 ’ at the 
top of her voice. The Anglo-Saxons in the crowd 
responded lustily, and gave it with such a swung 
that the Spaniards’ faces puckered at the nois(>, 
^^ld we were all very jolly and happy. 

Then the stewards came in nuiaterfully and 
made it plain to ns that they wmuld prefer our 
room to our company, as they had business of 
importance on hand. So wm all went up on deck, 
and fo\ind it covered in, iibuve and about, with 
canvas, wdiile lanterns, plain and coloured, hung 
all round in profusion and transformed the w’ork- 
a-day deck into fairyland. 

And there Denise held a reception, fur the 
sehora was Mistress of the Oereiuonics and in- 
sisted on it; and I think eveiy soul uu board, 
and every man who could be spared from the 
Cluthj'i attended it 

Tlien at last the diuuer-gong rang out a new 
triumpliant note and summoned xis to llie wedding 
feast. xVnd it was a feast indeed, with a most 
, ■ miraculously compounded wedding-cake which did 
V the cook infinite credit; and’ die xvatched our iip- 

■ preeiatiou of it from one of the doorways, and 
; , retmed satisfied with himself and his handiwork 

■ and with us. 

^ so the merry feast progressed, ■with much 

popping of corks and much laughter, and finally 
■'■'With ‘one or two brief .speecbes. 

Somewhat similar doings, on a smaller scale, 
were taking place in the forecabiu ami in the 

■ meifs ^ quarters, and the whole ship held high 

festival^'' ''' , , ' 

r - Then thn band played under the awning, 


not altogether uutunefully, and what they lacked 
in skill they made up for in good-will; and 
.some of the ladies danced, with the officers and 
the Spaniards and some of tlie planters and 
government men as partners. Presently Denise 
and the senora slipped away; and when my 
dear one came back, dressed in her own olothe.s 
and the reefer coat and .stoeking-cap, I knew 
it was time to go. 

Blit getting away was no easy matter, for every 
one wanted to shake us by tbe hand and wish us 
good luck; and Captain i^ougvie vowed that the 
obligation was all on his side, and that he had 
never enj03md himself so much. George Dayrell 
gave us his blessing with paternal unction ; 
and Sefiora del Caltera positively shed tears as 
she kissed Denise many times on both cheeks, 
imd made her promise to call on her if ever she 
came to Madrid. And so at last the liner’s siren 
bellowed to the yacht to stt>p for us ; the yacht 
replied with a shrill sc|ueak, and -vve found our- 
selves dancing on the glinting dark water, with 
the leviathan towering above and watching our 
passage with its rows of gleaming eyes. 

A squeak from the yacht told them we had 
arrived, and then boom went the liner’s signal- 
gun, and a flight of roc'kets brought us more 
good washes.^ Then the big ship bellowed 
^ Goo-oo-oo-d - bye I Goo-oo-oa-oo-oo-d - bye 1 ' till 
she seemed to be In mortal agony, and the very 
stars seemed to shudder at the sound ; and our 
shrill pipe, which must have sounded to them 
like a small boy blowing into a key, scpieaked 
back, ^ 111 anks 1 thanks 1 thanks! thanks! thanks !’ 

Then we turned our proxv to the east and put 
on steam, and the long line of lights grew 
smaller and smaller, became a yellow blur, and 
passed out of sight. Denise and I stood watching 
them, our hearts loo full for speech. 

I had mnv to explain my further plans to 
Andrew Lyle. Our fir.st kiiluappiiig venture had 
been entirely succe-ssful. The next wuis of a 
dilferent kind, and might possibly entail pains 
and penalties, the extent of which I could nut 
gauge, as I had not cared to enter into the matter 
with Dayrell at all. True, tlm Ooluutd was a 
murderer and worse, for I count the man who 
conspires to ruin anotliePs reputation and con- 
demns him to a lifelong agony, worse by far 
than he who strikes doxvn his victim and ends 
him. But even a murderer has his rights, and 
we had deprived him of those rights, and 
intended still to do so, in order to serve om' 
own private ends. And although those ends 
might be for the righting of a great wrong, vve 
w'ere doing an absolutely illegal thing, and 
doing it with our eyes open. 

, When the table w'as cleared next morning, I 
asked Lyle to come back after he had been up 
on deck to east his eye around ; then I clis* 
luissed the stcwmrd, and told the Captain the 
wdxole story so Lir as it was known to us,: .. , 
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lie was immensely interested, and upheld our 
position entirely. 

‘ The man deserves no mercy, Lamout/ he 
said warmly. ‘And if I can help you to wring the 
truth out of him, Ihn entirely at yoiu’ service.’ 

‘Where can we stow him'? I don’t want him 
anywhere here,’ 

‘I’ll see to that. He can have the engineer’s 
cabin. Macphersoii won’t mind bunking forward 
under the circumstances. And when we’ve got 
him safe aboard where do you think of taking 
him to, Mr Lament ? ^ he asked. 

‘Well, I’m not quite decided. It really 
matters very little so long as we hold him with- 
out any risk of interference from the outside.’ 

I caught Denise’s eyes fixed upon me with a 
strange, wistful look in them. 

‘Your wish is granted, dearest, whatever it is,’ 
I saiil, laying my hand on her slim white one 
with its new broad gold baud which I had 
bought in London, and whicli iitted marvellously. 

‘Gould we— oh, could we’ — she said with a 
catch in her voice— ‘ could w'e go to Hew 
Oiiledonia?’ 

‘We can go anywhere where there is water 
to float us,’ said Lyle stoutly. 

‘ Then to Kew Caledonia we will go,’ I said, 
and the diamond drops sparkled in my sweet 
wife’s eyes once more* 

‘ When Gaston is free and cleared of all stain 
I shall have nothing left to wish for,’ she said, 

‘Truth will out, Mrs Lamout,’ said the Captain 
veheineutly. ‘It never can be hid in this 
world — at least,’ he added caiitiousl}", ‘not often. 
And we ’ll have it out of this man if we have 
to— Well, anyhow, we’ll get it,’ he con- 
cluded, with a cleuching of the strong brown 
hand on the table. 

But my wife’s heart and my own were heavy 
with anxiety as to what might have happened 
at Goiir-des-Comptes or elsewhere through our 
failure to be at the appointed place at the 
appointed time. 

It was midday on Thursday vvdien Oroisie 
Point hove in siglit, and an hour later the 
ChUha was moored alongside the coaliiig-shed at 


St Razaire with orders to cram in every pound 
that could be got into her bunkers in as short 
a time as possible, and Denise and I were 
jogging along towards Raiites as fast as a very 
slow train could take us. 

Denise managed to purchase a flat straw hut 
in St Razaire, and as the air of the land felt 
mild to our weather-beaten frames, the was able 
to discard the reefer jacket also, aud, in great 
contentment, declared that sbe felt clothed like 
a Christian once more. 

We must have been a godsend to the millinery 
shops of Nantes tliat afternoon, and tlie smiles 
and salaams which followed us right out on to 
the side- walks testihed to the high ax>j)reciatiuii 
in which we were held. 

But what with the multitude of oiir calls, and 
the numher of return calls we had to make to 
see that orders and alterations liad been ^noperly 
carried out, the afternoon was soon gone ; aud 
after a hastily enjoyed dinner at the Hotel 
de France, I found myself speeding back to 
St Nazaire with a somewhat exhausted but 
triumx>hant little wife aud three trunks full of 
feminine adornments, and in front of me the 
task of finding Yaurel, and a lurking fear as 
to how matters might be .with him when I did 
find him. 

I convoyed my wife and her spoils on board 
the yacht, commended her to Lyle’s most care- 
ful keeping, arranged with him to be off the 
mouth of the Yilaine by si.t o’clocdc next 
morning, and then just managed to catch a 
train for Redon, and dropped off at Bcssancy 
Station , shortly after nine o’clock. 

The night air was cool, and there ivas a fine 
rain falling, but I turned up my coat collar and 
walked ■ briskly along the high-road towards Cour- 
des-Gomx>tes. 

I did not meet a soul all the way, and when 
at lust I turned into the Chateau grounds aud 
the house stood below me, all dark and silent, 
my anxieties were at a fine point, fur a few 
minutes more would tell me how the laud 
lay. 

(To he coni in lied.) 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


SIBERIA. 

REPORT on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, IB a most ^ 

manlier by Mr Cooke, British com- 
mercial agent in ’ Russia, has been 
issued by the Foreign Office, and 
it is no exaggeration, to say that it' 
is of the greatest imxiortance to all having 
trade , interests. Here will be found, stated 
in plain ' tarns, the , present condition of Siberia, 



and a full aecoiint of the new railway, which 
wdll, when the present crisis in the ‘ East is 
over, bring into closer touch with 'Europe and. 
America four hundred, and fifty millions ■ of 
Chinese and Jaxiaiiese. But in, , . 
there are vast commercial possibilities. The 
country will ex^iort enormous quantities of coal 
and grain, and will want in return all kinds of 
machinery, im|3lement&, and appliances.' Among' 
these Mr Cooke names rails and rolling-stock, 
shipiiing craft, .boring 'apparatus and otheiy 
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mining retpisites, agricultural implements, build- 
ing materia], electric plant, dairy apparatus, and 
manufactured goods of all kinds. In Siberia the 
villages are rapidly developing into large towns, 
and the needs of the inhabitants will expand at 
a rapid rate, British manufacturers can get a 
large portion of this trade if they are careful, 
and if they remember that there are Continental 
and American competitors to deal with. 

THE WASTEFULIS'ESS OP ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 

In a thoughtful paper in Cassieys Matjadm, 
Dr John Henderson deplores the wastefulness of 
present means of artificial lighting, more especially 
with reference to gas, and regards it as 
strange that, although so many have worked at 
the problem of obtaining cheap light, we are, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, so far 
beliindliand. The efficiency of the steam-engine 
and of the dynamo has increased enormously 
during the past twenty years ; but in tlie pro- 
duction of artificial light we have made but 
small advance during the same period. Out of 
e.very hundred tons of coal delivered at our 
gasworks something like ninety-eight tons are 
wasted so far as the production of light is con- 
cerned, and appear as useless heat. Nature, has 
by some mysterious process, of which we have 
not yet learnt the secret, solved the problem 
of economical light. In the fire-liy we find a 
means by which abundant illumination is pro- 
duced without the expenditure of any radiant 
heat discoverable by the most delicate instru- 
ments. When the x^bysiological chemist can find 
out tlie means by which this little creature affords 
so much illumination, ^ve shall be much nearer 
the solution of a problem of vast importance to 
mankind. 

SAWDUST BRIQUETTES. 

A method of converting sawdust into an admir- 
able fuel has been introduced at the sawmills 
of Joseph FiaHa, Austria, aud the briquettes so 
produced are found to be valuable both for 
boiler furnaces and tbe domestic hearth. The 
process by which the sa\vdust is converted into 
this highly marketable product is as follows : 
After being impregnated with tarry compoimds 
and heated to a certain temperature, the saw- 
dust is passed over a metal plate heated by 
steam on its \vay to a screw-press, wEere the 
mixture is compressed into briquettes of con- 
venient size. The factory turns out more than 
six million briquettes per annum, at. a cost of 
■about eightpence x>er thousand, the selling price 
■being about four shillings for the same quantity. 
It is thus evident that the refuse of a large 
•sawmill, which used to be regarded almost as so 
much, waste, can be turned to very profitable 
.'account. The size of these sawdust briquettes is 
somewhat less than that of a common brick, and 
dmir Iieafcing value is about equal to ’that of 


lignite, luit they leave only about 4 per cent, of 
ash. There are many mills in this country where 
a similar industry could be established with 
advantage, especially at this time of dear coal. 

TRAN.SMITriNG ELECTRICITY WITHOUT LOBS. 

Ill Chambers for last month appeared an article, 
‘Some Foreca.sts of Science,’ giving an abstract 
of a remarkable paper by Nikola Tesla on the 
‘Problem of Increasing Human Energy.’ This 
great electrician has made another discovery, or 
an ingenious comlanation of previous discoverie.s, 
as termed by the Spectator, to which we are 
iiidel)ted for an abstract. When electricity is 
sent long distances there is great loss of ];>ower ; 
the conducting metal becomes hot, and the heat 
develops resistance. Professor Dewar and Pro- 
fessor Fleming are able to licpicfy oxygen, air, 
and hydrogen, and tliese liquid gases have been 
found to liave a very remarkable action upon 
metals cooled in them. Tliis diminution of heat 
means a corresponding diminution of electrical 
resistance. Availing him.self of this knowledge, 
Tesla proposes to carry a metal tiilie, immersed 
ill a trough containing sawdust aud water, and 
placed six feet below tlie surface, as far from the 
source of power as may be want(.*,d. Througli this 
surrounding material he will force a current of 
liquid gas, which will freeze the enclosed metal, 
and thus neutralise the heat generated, by the 
passage of the electric current. In this way he 
hopes that no apxireciable amount of electricity 
will he wasted in transmission. 


An improved process of meat preservation, the 
invention ol: a German engineer, is said to have 
given such good results experimentally that a 
trial shipment from Buenos Ayres has been 
arranged for. The meat is not treated with 
chemicals, but is enclosed in air-tight sterilised 
chambers, in which it is .said to be perfectly pre- 
served for an iude finite period. In the experi- 
ments referred to, fre.slily-killed meat, bones, and 
marrow were shut up in such a receptacle on 
19th May, and sealed by the ^Minister of Agricul- 
ture at Buenos Ayres. A month later the 
chamber was opened by the same functionary, 
and its contents were found to be in perfect 
condition.. Fuller details of the process will be 
awaited with interest, for at present it is difficult 
to see how the meat itself is sterilised innocu- 
ously without the usual boiling operation. Should 
the system be really effective it mil have far- 
reaching applications, and will be a great boon 
to mankind. ; 

CHEAPER axB. 

Dear coal necessarily means deixr gas, and the 
complaints are many that the gas companies have 
raised their tariff from 20 to 25 per cent. In a 
recent paragraph we quoted the suggestion of 
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Professor Sylvaniis Thompson that a iioxL-luminous 
gas, highly suitable for cooking purj)oses or for 
eniployment in incandescent burners, should be 
supplied at a cheai> rate. This gas could be 
rendered luminous by the addition of a hydro- 
carbon by the consumer. Such gas, which can be 
cheaply xnanufactured from the decomposition of 
water, is now extensively made in America ; and 
Professor Chandler, in his presidential address to 
the Society of Chemical Industry, alluded to its 
employment in very hopeful terms. It seems 
that the question of its use came before the 
Health Department of Ne-w York, which, after 
careful investigation, decided in its favour. At 
present in America there are five hundred factories 
using this gas either wholly or in part ; and last 
year it was estimated that three-quarters of tlie 
taitire consumjDtion consisted of carburetted water- 
gas, It is believed that such gas, under favour- 
able conditions, could be sold for less than half 
the sum charged for coal-gas at its cheapest. 


There is a ^ snake-stone ^ used by lithographers ; 
hut it is not of that well-known mineral that 
Mr Schwartz treats in his interesting comiuunica- 
tion to Nature, The snake-stones to which he 
refers are common in South Africa, and are 
described as white, porous substances ; they are 
emj)loyed for the cure of snake-hite. When 
applied to the place -where the reptile has bitten 
its victim, the stone is believed by the natives to 
draw the poison from the wound, after which the 
stone is left iix a hath of milk, which witlld^a^eB 
the venom from the mineral, rendering it once 
more ready for use. It is a common belief that 
these stones originate in the head of a snake, and 
that they are analogous to bone ; but a more 
reasonable suggestion is that they consist of 
pumice, which to an uneducated eye would seem 
to possess the structure of hone. In Germany it 
is no uncommon thing for credulous persons to 
carry about with them small nuggets of gold, 
which they believe have the virtue of drawing 
out from their bodies the evils induced by malig- 
nant influences. Sometimes a is carried 

with the same intent ; and the belief in the vir- 
tues of the snake-stone seems to be of the same 
kind. Possibl}^ the tradition is merely a survixnl 
of the old belief in the medicinal value of 
diflerent minerals and precious stones, each hanng 
a specific effect upon the constitution of the 
|)ersoii owning or carrying it. 


Pier Majesty^s ship Viper^ built at Newcastle 
for the British fleet of torpedo vessels, has once 
more afforded evidence of the value of the steam 
turbine system. At her trials on the measured 
mile she reached the extraordinary speed of forty- 
three miles an hoxir, a rate of progress which 
yvould not disgrace an express train on our 


railways. Indeed, there are many lines in this 
country whose customers would he only too glad 
if spniething a good deal less Hian tliis speed 
could be guaranteed to therii. It is certain that 
the turbine system is yet quite in its infancy, 
and that bef 01*6 long the Channel will be crossed 
by vessels propelled in this manner. >Sojiie, 
indeed, prophesy that the old methods wdth crank 
and piston-rod will he superseded altogether by 
this notable invention of the Hon. Cliarles A. 
Parsons. A feature of a turhine-driveii vessel 
is absence of vibration, a quality which, apart 
from any question of speed, is a highly desirable 
one. Ill the trial of the lYpa' the steam pressure 
was two hundred pomids to the square inch. Now 
that the London County Council are considering 
the question of a neiv fleet of passenger steamers 
for the Thames, they xvill doubtless not fail to 
give due attention to the suitability of the tur- 
bine system for that purpose. 

FIRKPEOOFINa WOOD. 

The large conflagrations which have occurred 
with appalling frequency of late years would have 
been impossible had the woodwork of the struc- 
tures involved been rendered fireproof liy one of 
the excellent processes nov available. In the 
Ferrell iirocess, so called because it has been 
invented and worked out by Mr Joseph Ferrell 
of Philadelphia, tlie wood to be treated is enclosed 
in a metallic chamber capable of resisting enor- 
mous internal pressure, and a chemically-charged 
fluid is forced into its pores by hydraulic means. 
Under this treatment the wood gains in weight, 
hut can be as easily worked as before, vhile its 
ca] 3 ability of being vamislied, polished, or painted 
is by no means impaired. At the same time, it 
is rendered so absolutely fireproof that a bonfire 
made of its shavings will refuse to burn ; while 
a box constructed of the protected wood is, ac- 
cording to all reports, as serviceable against lire 
as a steel safe. 

LIQUID AIB COarrARIES. 

We have received the prosp>ectus of a company 
which boldly states that liquid air ‘will within 
a few years, if not months, supersede steam, elec- 
tricity, compressed air, gasoline, and all other 
powers now in use.’ Liquid air is, without doubt, 
one of the most wonderful products of. modern 
times, and we do not yet know what great things 
may result from its eniployment ; ■ hut these 
irill he in the field of scientific rese^uxdi and not 
ill the sha])e of commercial enterprise, ,, In the 
prospectus referred to, the compiler carefully re- 
frains from making any comparison between the 
cfliciency and cost of liquid air as opposed to steam, 
and tliis is a curious omission, seeing that such a 
stateinent would at once give the reader informa- 
tion whicli he would greatly , value. - We will try 
to supply this omission. Taking the cost of a 
pound of liquid air as one penny— the estimate of 
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^h^| 1UDDENLY a sound struck, Wooly\s 


wastes of ■ Bo eager w^as lue tliat lie broke 


CHAPTER V. 


■ ear— a sound most welcome, altliongli 
a.4onisbing. He could not be mis- 
taken. He beard far along tbe 
{ passage before liim tlie music of 
' running water. He conUl bear 

;.j ■/ the; >^,splasli and gurgle, and so could Jack, 
ta liia iinmense joy also. For tbe latter’s tongue 
■ V was felling out witb thirst, and Wooly himself 
: craired for a drink as be bad never craved before, 
even on. the'polo-grouiula- of India or tbe sandy 


into a run at the iiuminent risk of extinguishing 
his candle ; and ere man}" luiuutes had elapsed be 
found bimself on the biduk of a most serious 
obstacle to bis escape, and one amt marked or 
shown in any way upon bis map. It -was water 
indeed— any amormt of it ; too much, in fact. It 
was very nice to drink. He soon settled that 
que.'^tion ; but in spite of the huge relief it gave 
him, he wished it had been anywdiere but just, 
wdiere it w'as. 

From an opening in the roof of the tunnel, 
rather to one side, a large and strong streain 


the public, d’his product, wdiiidi imunises to be 
of great value, was raised by Messrs Yeitch, and 
has ]>ceii named by them the ^Mahcli.’ The 
Mahdi hears a general reseiuldmice to the black- 
berry of our hedges, and in cultivation is trained 
in the same manner, wdiile its taste reminds one 
of the raspberry. As its time of bearing comes 
about when the rasxiberry fails, and before the 
blackl>errY is ripe, the I^iahdi fills in a gap just 
where it is needed ; but it will not lie ready 
for tbe market until next seaE^ou. The new fruit 
is prolific, and has a handsome decorative 
appearance. 

FUEL FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

Tlie high price of coal has had one good effect 
in directing attention to the possibility of main- 
taining lire by alternative methods. Peat has 
Ijeen spoken of over and over again as a substi- 
tute for coal, but it lias not yet penetrated very 
far from the moors upon wliich it is fomul 
How’ever, tbe great rise in tbe price of coal has 
stimulated effort, and at the present moment 
there are several companies wiiich profess to come 
to the rescue of the per|>le.ved householder. 
The Peat Fuel Company offer sun-dried peat in 
blocks, and assert that a small quantlt}’’ mixed 
■with coal wdl] prolong tbe life of the latter 1)y 
more than 50 pew cent. Another peat coirqrmy at 
Dartmouth, Devon, will presently put a clieap 
fuel on the market. The ’\Yliittingtun Peat C^oal 
Syndicate, of London, carbonise dried l)eat, and 
also offer peat gas for house use. Another pro- 
cess enables Caj^tain Hood to dig ui> pteat one day, 
and present it ready foi' use tbe next morning. 
This product will cost fifty shillings a ton in 
London ; but one ton will last as long as five 
tons of coal ! Another sanguine inventor makes 
dust and house refuse into a serviceable fuel. 
Sterilised sewage is the foundation of another 
patent fuel ; wdiile a factory is being erected in 
Essex for the making of yet another from the 
mud of the Thames 1 


an American' producer wdio has done much to en- 
courage company promotion in this direction — ive 
find that this wdll exiiand to eight hundred times 
its volume in assuming the aeriform condition ; ljut 
the same quantity of xvater wdll expand to sixteen 
hundred and forty- five times its volume when 
assuming the form of steam ; and as a good steam- 
raising apparatus wdll turn a pound of wuter into 
vapour at a cost of about the tw^o-hundred-and- 
fortietli part of a penny, the conclusion is obvious 
that liquid air cannot compete wdtli steam as a 
niotive-powanv 


THE BANEFUL JIOSQUITO. 

YTiile the question of the responsibility of the 
mosquito in spreading malaria is vet undeter- 
mined, ]>ending the experiments now^ in progress, 
information comes from the second malarial ex- 
pedition of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine that tlie germ wdiicli is the cause of the 
terrible malady knowm as elephantiasis has been 
discovered in the proboscis of the same insect. 
The. same discovery seems to have been made 
simultaneously by Dr Lo^v in England, in mos- 
quitoes brought from Australia, and by Captain 
James in India, so that there is strong presump- 
tion tliat the case against the mosquito is proved. 
\Yii see little of the deformities caused by ele- 
phantiasis in this country ; Init in tropical climates 
thousands fall, victims to the disease, and its ex- 
tirpation would be an enormous boon. Professor 
Koch regards the exteniiinatioii of the infecting 
gnats, which would be a radical remedy, as rpiite 
impracticable on a large scale. The only practical 
method of dealing with ina].aria, he considers, is 
that of rendering it innocuous by thoroughly 
curing patients, as has already been done in cases 
of cholera, plague, and typhus. 


A NEW FRUIT. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society a new fruit, a hybrid ].>otween the rasp- 
berry and the blackberry, made its first bow" to 
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pmired down witli trenieiulous force into a deep 
pool that it apparently bad ent out fur itself in 
tlie passage floor. Tins pool was of considerable 
length, and the torrent filled it with a wild 
turmoil of water that rushed violently along and 
disappeared at the farther end as suddenly as 
it had sprung from the rock above. Through the 
cloud of fine spray that filled the air, Wooly could 
dimly make out the tunnel that seemed to still 
continue its even upward course beyond the point 
where the water ended ; so he concluded that the 
latter either found its down a branch passage, 
or— disquieting, idea — fell headlong down a shaft 
in the floor of the main one. If the latter, he might 
find it impossible to cross the well. It would 
be big, he knew, to be able to take sucli a volume 
of water so suddenly and quietly ; at all events 
he must get into the pool and explore it at once. 
He would require all his strengtli and nerve for 
the job, and after all he had gone through he did 
not feel very fit. His stock of candles was getting 
unpleasantly low also, and he shuddered as he 
thought of himself exhausted and in darkness; 
nothing could save him then. Carefully he entered 
the water. ITgh I how cold it was as it crept higher 
and higher up his legs ! 

‘ Stay therej Jack,’ he cried to the dog, ‘ while 
I explore this cold bath and, all obedience now, 
J ack stayiid. 

Shivering and grumbling, the A.D.C. moved 
slowly along. The water was up to his waist 
now, but didn’t appear to get deeper. He kept 
close to the side, thus avoiding the full force of 
the fall by passing under it, and held on to any 
knobs or ledges that lie could find. But he had 
all his work cut out for him in endeavouring to 
keep his candle alight under such difficult circum' 
stances, and lie wished that he possessed at least 
double the number of hands, and an extra foot 
or two as well. 

lyiien at last he reached tlie other end, which 
he did with his precious caudle still alight, he 
saw with a sinking heart tliat his worst fears were 
verified. He found that the stream rushed vio- 
lently down, not quite a perpendicular shaft, hut 
a veiy steeply sloping passage which went nnihr the 
main one, the one that led to deliverance. There 
it was close to him, with the steep water-chute 
beneath, going down into the depths with such 
strength and rapidity that he saw at once that 
it would be a most hazardous, if not impossible, 
feat to get down the slope sufficiently far to grasp 
the jagged lower edge of the upper tunnel and 
climb into it in safety. But tliere was no other 
way out of the fix, and so the effort had to be 
made. 

Wooly could not nnderstaaid where this water 
flowed out from the rock. He could imagine a 
spring far down inside, unknown and unsuspected ; 
but it must have an outlet of some kind, he knew. 
Yet, except rain-water, there was not a drop nearer 
than Spain. Wh}", this spring would be a fortune 


to anyliody in itself could it he tapped. He had 
thirsty recollections of water being sold at three- 
pence a pail ill dry seasons. However, he had 
no time now to speculate on these strange secrets 
of nature. He had a tough job to get througTi, 
and nuist hurry ; and thus thinking, he turnocl 
round in order to fetch Jack, who of course had 
to go through witli it as Well as his master. But 
that perverse animal had had enough waiting 
already, and even as Wooly turned the little hriitc 
sprang into the pool with a yelp, and proceeded 
to swim vigoi'ously towards him. But the current 
was strong. It urns as niivcli as Wooly could do 
to keep his feet, and in an instant the dog was 
upon him. Like . a flash he saw tliat his little 
friend must be swept past him unless he could 
seize him ; and, loosing his hold of the friendly 
knob, he made a dash at the .struggling animal. 
That instant his feet were swept from under him 
like bits of cork, and down he went into the 
rushing water. There was a gurgling cry, and for 
one brief black instant a desperate struggle for 
life, and then the waters swept on to their un- 
known bourn, and with them went the secret of 
the treasure, now lust to man for ever. 

MTere, quick, give me the rifle. Look sharp, 
you idioV whispered one of the Duffer officers to 
his brother suhaltern, Bob Scarlet, as these two 
individuals were cruising around the Bock in the 
eaxdy morning sun, taking llying-shots at the rocik- 
pigeons as, scared by Bob’s horrible howls, they 
whirled out of the water-cave.s at a rate that would 
try the metal of a Monte Carlo (h'cmd Pru winner 
at least. ‘ I see a seal, man alive ! There ’s his 
head sti(dcing out just on that ledge of rock to 
the left there. Steady ! That’s it. Now, pull 
gently towards him, and I’ll warm him up. How 
lucky I brought the rifle as wdl—eli? Oh, do 
shut that silly head of yours, and don’t chuckle 
like that 1 ’ 

‘ Can’t see him myself ; hut I ’ll bet you a dollar 
you muff him all tlie same, fatty,’ retorted Bob. 

‘ TIuit a seal ! Why — hold hard,’ lie suddenly 

yelled. ‘Don’t shoot. Why, it’s a man’s head.’ 

With that he started pulling as he had never 
pulled before, madly, frantically, and to such good 
purpose that before his companion had gi-asped' 
the situation and, putting down the rifle, got out 
another pair of oars to help him, he had driveir 
the boat up to the ledge. *Why it’s old Sheep ! 

What the ? How the ? Wliy the did 

he get here? I thought he had gone. on leave 
last night. Is he dead? Here, fatty, you fat 
juggins, help me get his legs in. Are you struck 
silly? That’s it; there he k No-w, lay” hinj 
along there! By Jove 1 how he’s cut ahoxxt I 
What on earth can he have, been up to, to get 
mauled about like that?’ Thus -wondering, the 
two got the poor battered body into the boat^ 

covered it with coats, and then set to work to get 
home, rowing like galley-shaves. ■; 
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Rosier* Bay M'as the first' available landing-place. 
It was soon reaclietl, and a man of the guard there 
sent off for a doctor. Meanwhile the}’- tried all 
they knew to produce some sign of life in the 
A,D.C., the men of tlie guard standing round, a 
sympathising group, oflering respectful help and 
advice whenever they got a chance. Soon the 
doctor appeared, and by his orders Wooly was put 
on the guard -room stretcher and carried away to 
liis own quarters near the Convent — as Governor's 
House is called — and presently, under skilful treat- 
ment, was brought, back to life again, and then, 
under the inlliieiice of an opiate, went off into a 
long dreamless sleep. 

When he awoke, hours after, tlie first voice he 
lieard was that of the faithful Davie, who bade 
liim lie quiet and not talk yet about his fall over 
the cliff, ‘Doctor’s borders, sir/ 

Fall over the cliff! Could it be possible 1 Was 
that what had befallen him, and left him in this 
bruised and patched condition ? Had he only 
dreamed those strange adventures in weird tunnek 
and -wild waters that were crowding back into liis 
still aching head ? "Was the treasure only the 
creation of a mind shaken by a bad accident? 
He was almost inclined to think so. Then he 
saw, out of the comer of his eye, Davie on his 
knees on the floor collecting something tliat ap- 
peared to be scattered over the carpet. 

‘Wliat are you up to, Davie V he asked 
suddenly. 

‘Collectin’ a lot o’ bits o’ glass, sir,’ Davie re- 
plied, ‘that was rolled in yer ’aiidkerchief, as was 
ill yer pocket. I ’m afraid they ’d cut yer feet, sir, 
when you get hup, so I ’ll just chuck ’em out o’ 
winder, sir ; hand ’ 

‘ Give them to me, Davie,’ said his master, ‘ in 
the handkerchief and, to his man’s wonderment, 
tlie A,D.O. placed the lot under his j^illow and 
said no more; but he cogitated deeply. ‘Fall from 
the cliff,’ rang in his brain ; and when, later on, 
he saw many sympathisers, he kept his own 
counsel, and accepted the theories of his fall that 
were suggested to him with silent acquievsceiice ; 
though the good people of ‘Gib’, never could 
quite ' understand" why his recollections of what 
led to his fall were so vagne, and how two such 
active individuals as Jack and the ‘ Sheep ’ came 
to tumble over tbe" cliff both together. 

Jack never was seen again. He had reaped the 
reward of liis many canine crimes, and, after 
leading his master to the threshold of death’s door, 
had himself knocked and been admitted. 

: V Wooly recovered completely, and went home for 
his leave after all, and had, as he said, a ‘ ripping 
good Time/ Old Scpiarey and other bloodsuckers 
of the Tame kind were paid in full, much to their 
astpiikhmeht'and disgust, for they had not lialf- 
sqiieesied him dry yet, and they thought it very 
hard -lines indeed, especially as he never boiTOwed 
from .them again. . . ■ ■ 

What was also' strange, a marriage came off ex'e 


the leave was over ; and when Mrs Wooly re- 
turned with her husband, her diamonds excited 
the admiration of all beholders. Hever had such 
stones been seen on anybody under royal or 
millionaire rank before. 

Wuoly 1ms no recollection of any of tlie events 
subsequent to his wild dash and struggle in the 
torrent. He su23poses that it had its outlet under 
the sea in the recesses of a water-cave, and that he 
was shot up to the surface and carried or drifted 
out on to the rock on which he was found. His 
watch and cliain still lie somewhere hidden in 
that mysterious stream, and with them the Mnor’s 
gift. Thus is the secret kept after all, and the 
treasure still awaits an owner. 

Wooly and his wife have walked for hours and 
hours about the neiglibourhood where the former 
first saw the monkeys, but no trace of a certain 
crack between two rocks could they ever find. 
The fall of eartli must have completely filled it 
in ; and as they are now at. the other end of 
the world, they can’t continue the search. But 
they live in hope. 

The gunners still grub about their old castle ; 
and the M.P. has not yet asked his question in 
the House, and thus the great injustice to the 
alien race continues, and is likely so to continue 
to the end of all time. 


THE HOLIDAY. 

He gave lik eyes to the skies of blue, 

His ears to the birds and bees; 

And be gave bis bearfc to tbe winds that ffew 
Away over empty seas ; 

And be .saw tbe depths that be could not sound, 
Jiiui lie heard the unworldly songs; 

And bis heart, unfettered, tied past the bound 
Of a tired life’s rights and wrongs ; 

And he neither w'rought nor played nor slept, 

Nor troubled with good and ill ; 

And hk dreams were vague as the scents that swepi 
And sweetened the lonely hill 

And there from morning till eve be lay, 

And never a joy be sought. 

But he came home glad at the close o‘ the day, 
Because he had lived for nought. 

J, J, Eei.1, 
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THE SILVER LOTAH. 

By Mayne Likdsay. 

IIn four parts. --part I. 



I HEN lie retired from the 99th 
Bengal Infantry, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Matthias discovered, a little to his 
astonishineiit, that he was still a 
young man. He was a bachelor 
and a sportsman ; and these happy 
conditions of life had kept his eye clear and his 
muscles supple in spite of his eight-and-forty 
years. He did not enjoy the prospect of declining 
with a limited income to Bath or Cheltenham. 
He was in no mind to drag out an existence 
between the local club and the circulating library. 
Therefore he decided to remain in India until at 
least his hands should have lost the power to 
swing a gun to shoulder. With this object he 
rented a bungalow at PhiQgarii — in the Eurasian 
(piarter, because an unfortunate love-affair had 
stultified his concern in European society— and 
settled down to cultivate his rose-trees and in- 
spect his gun-barrels. When the mood seized 
him or IcJiahhar reached his ears, he gave his 
battery an extraordinary o\^erhauling, and disap- 
peared into the neighbouring jungles, to return 
with a hag that varied from a snipe to a tiger, 
according to the measure of his enterprise and 
good fortune. 

Phulgarh is a little, lovely station on the borders 
of the Himalayas. It nestles at the foot of the 
mountains, on a plateau shut from the plains by 
a low rampart of crumbling hills to southward ; 
and about it, elbowing the tea-plantations and the 
patches of cultivated land, and the tiny canals 
that irrigate the district, the forest of Timli 
stands sentinel. It borders the white road to the 
plains where it climbs over the Timli Pass ; it 
covers the undulating tableland to east and west 
and north and south, and it runs up into the 
horse-shoe of the hills, and points a finger to the 
iiot-far-distant buffer states of the north. Colonel 
Matthias, looking from his veranda with the eye 
of the hunter, could see peaks and crags beyond 
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the lower mountains that were far in the coun- 
tries of the fighting tribes, in lands only trodden 
by sportsmen and politicals among Englishmen. 

The cottage -was a modest one ; and its garden, 
full of roses and purple bougainvillseas and heavy- 
scented stejdianotis, was not too large to allow a 
biscuit to be tossed from the dining-room table 
across the aloe-hedge into the road. The hum 
of life droned all day long through the open 
doors, and the bright dresses of the |)asser3-by 
made a kaleidoscopic picture beneath the daz- 
zling sky. Colonel Matthias, seeing and unseen, 
found diversion in watching the life that hiy 
about him. 

On one side of the bungalow an immensely 
thick bamboo-hedge shut out a house whose 
massive pi^oportions, as they gleamed throiigli the 
trees, made the little dovecot of Matthias look 
woefully mean and slirunlcen. A footpath bor- 
dered his garden and ran beside the hedge ; and 
at evening, when he strolled upon it with the 
post-prandial cigar, the ColoneTs thoughts not in- 
frequently tmmed to what the screen might hide. 
The white- walled mansion — for it was little less — 
seemed to stand apart from the ramshackle half-', 
caste dwellings about it ; and in the silence that 
wrapped it, and the seclusion of its leafy defences, 
it showed a reserve that was imcominon in chatter- 
ing, gossiping, piebald Phulgarh. In India, where 
all the world lives with open doors, and where 
the most intimate confidences take pla(je in the 
open veranda, this attitude could not but excite 
interest. Colonel Matthias might be a hermit, 
but he was mortal. Curiosity was born. 

There was little to learn from gossip, and less 
from what the public eye could see. The owmer 
of the house vms a Mrs Black, the native 'widow 
of an English contractor who had amassed money 
and died in the land of his exile. The reason for 
the isolation which she maintained, and the zeal 
with which her property was guarded from oh- 
MeservecL] Got. 0, 1900. : 
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servation, coiild only be sunnised to exist in 
some eliapter o£ lier past career ; to outward 
seeming her life was without present incident. 
She had two sons, one of whom, a weak-faced, 
delicate Eurasian, could occasionally he seen 
driving with his mother, or riding attended by 
a pair of Iieavily-aiined sowars, in solitary 
dignity. Indeed, the constant care and observa- 
tion expended by his mother and her servants 
ux)on this young man were among the details that 
pifpied the Coloners intelligence. Of the other 
son, beyond the fact of his existence, nothing was 
known. 

IMattliiasEg interest soon centred in Mrs Black. 
She drove out every afternoon amidst a clatter 
of retainers — ])laiii Airs Black might have been 
a Rani from the pomp and circumstance of her 
daily airing. She was a withered old woman, in 
native dress, and she was huddled into a biindi 
inside her clothes; but tlie face the Colonel saw 
was keenly alive, with restless black eyes that 
burnt .like coals in tlieir shrxmken setting, and 
with all the traces of departed beauty. Matthias 
recognised by her features that she was not a 
down-country wo.man, but rather the daughter of 
some northern people— a princess, pei'hai>s, of one 
of those turbulent races that swarm between the 
Empire and the outposts of the Czar. He 
gathered she was of noble birth from the manner 
in which she accepted service, and the obsequious- 
ness with which her followers, her son included, 
proftbred it. The contrast between the powerful 
face of the mother and the mild one of her son 
was .remarkable; so, in a lesser degree, was the 
watchfulness and devotion with which she safer- 
guarded him, and the timidity which, expressed 
in his every look and gestiire, she appeared to 
, foster by her jealous attitude. It seemed as if he 
.were the object of far more than the ordinary 
solicitations wliich a widowed mother delights to 
; shower upon her child, and which are, as a 
rule, removed, by the growth of manhood and 
independence. 

Bo much Matthias understood and conjec- 
tured. It was many inontlis before the affairs 
of the white bungalow came to touch him more 
closely. 

One evening, in the brief, incomparable after- 
glow of an Indian sunset, the Colonel, who had 
returned from tiger shooting in farther Tinili, 
took his cheroot once more to the path beside the 
hedge. The air was balmy with the scent of the 
.March roses, and a bulbul sang deliciously from 
the peach-tree against the house. Matthias, well 
. fed and at peace with all mankind, wandered to 
tod fro, and wondered as he paced whether the 
ways of Mrs Black and her mysterious manage 
had altered in his absence. 

His reverie was broken by a whisper— a mur- 
mxir so gentle that at first he took , it for the 
sighing of the , bamhoos, where their feathery 
i crdsts swayed; above his head. It was only when, 


as if gathering strength in the tuilight, it pru- 
nounced his name clearly to his ear that the 
Colonel imised to listen, and found the hidden 
speaker was beyond the hedge. 

^ Colonel Matthias ! Colonel Matthias ! ’ 

‘ Yes ! E said the Colonel, slanting his ear to- 
wards the bamboos. dMTio calls?’ 

MIiisli,’ said a woman’s voice angrily. «Not 
so loud.’ There was a jmise, and then : « Do as I 
bid you, Colonel sahib. Bear with your full 
weight upon the hedge, thrusting tlie branclies 
aside with your hands, and put your slioidder 
forward until you force an opening. Quick]’ 

The Colonel obeyed, wondering as he did so 
whether an intrigue were in contemplation, and 
if so, what imperious fair one could wisli to force 
her uninvited company Upon him. Then his 
pulses beat more quickly ; the thought had 
Hashed into his mind that he might be about to 
learn so,metliing of the riddle of his neighbour. 

The hedge soon parted under his persuasion. 
A moment later he drew back qui{.ddy, for the 
figure of Mrs Black had pressed through from the 
other side, and stood, with glittering eyes fixed 
upon his face, at Ms elbow'. She stepped on to 
the path, while the trees behind her snapped 
hack into position. 

The old woman wns the first to recover herself 
from the shock of the encounter. She caught 
Matthias by the aimi, lifting her ■withered face 
with sharp, bird -like glances to left and riglit, and 
pointed tow'ar ds a summer-house that stood i 1 5 
the most secluded corner of the little garden. 

‘We are not likely to be observed there*, I thinh,’ 
she said ill liquid Hindustani, throiigli which the 
Colonel recognised a northern accent. ‘ You .must 
forgive this strange proceeding, Colonel sahili. 1 1 
is a matter of life and death. . . , Come.’ 

She darted to the summer-liouse, her w'hitc 
draperies sweeping swiftly over the open space 
that intervened, and dragging the Colonel in 
their wake in a mood of much beivildennent. 
There was something masterful in her nmnner, 
something against which he could not expos- 
tulate. 

‘I am glad I took this step,’ said IJtlrs Black, 
seating herself in a dusky corner, and motioning 
to her companion to take his seat beside her, 
‘I am glad, because I have much knowledge of 
men, and I see in joiiv eyes that you are to he 
trusted. It is ivell, for I come to open my con- 
fidence to you, and to heg your helji against the 
great peril that encompasses my house.’ 

‘ If it is anything in which I can he of 

service’ began the Colonel. He saw her 

fevered eyes, and the deep lines that something 
besides age had ent in her face; and, having 
an inkling of ivhat dark places might he in an 
Indian life, he ivas ready to pity the old woman 
— though, as he noticed, the initiative and the 
habit of command in which she indulged were 
not attitudes that made for compassion. 
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is/ internipted Mrs Black quickly. ^You 
need not question that, Colonel saliib. I have 
not done this act without learning man}?- things 
concerning you— -things of which it would per- 
haps surprise you to know that any other person 
had knowledge. I know that you are secret, 
that you trust no woman with your mind, and 
that you are brave and generous. Will you 
listen to me now, for the hour grows late, and 1 
may he missed ?’ 

Colonel Matthias nodded. He was, as perhaps 
the old woman had foreseen, a little overcome by 
the preamble. 

^Hear me, then.’ Her fingers played with the 
gleaming jewels upon her wrists and clothing ; 
her eyes were fixed upon the shadows that were 
creeping out of the evening. 

‘I am the daughter of a great Khan, wlio has 
reigned behind the mountains — there.’ She 
dropped her bangles and pointed to where the 
pole-star hung above tlie Himalayas. ^He was 
the master of thousands of armed men who 
sn'armed among the passes, and I, too, should 
liave been their mistress when tlie time came, for 
.f. was his only child. But I was young — and 
beautiful — and the Englishman came : the lirst 
white man I had ever seen. They were about to 
marry me to my father’s cousin, an old, evil 
man with a red-dyed begird, and with eyes as 
foul as a vulture’s. I hated him. And the 
Englishman came : the first white man. . . . 
3Iy father discovered it, and we lied, south and 
south again, pursued by his horsemen and his 
vengeance, until we were safe in India. There 
the Englishman married me, and so I am what 
you see — no Khan’s daughter, but the white 
man’s wife. 

'*It is not right for East and West to mate 
with each other. He thought only of amassing 
money ; I was full of a great ambition, and I 
possessed that which, had ho been ready to my 
wish, should have made him leader of my ]3eople. 
But he would not leave his money or risk a 
single hair. I could not go, for my father 
had laid a charge upon his people that they 
should kill me -when I set foot beyond the border. 
Idiat charge remains, and the tribesmen never 
forget. 

^ The years went by ; we had two sons, and 
since my husband was no more than a Mnnia^ 
(money-lender) — her lip curled — ‘I looked to 
them that they should succeed to my father’s 
Khanate in place of their kinsman, Vzt Khan, 
who even now reaches out his hand and thinks 
he grasps it. Uzr Khan is a man — I grant it; 
hut it is for my blood to bold the power he 
would usurp. So I looked to my sons. 

* Nathoo was my first-born ; and truly the 
powers of evil were present at his birtli — dark- 
skinned child of Sheitan that he has always been. 
There is no wickedness that he does not know; 
tliere is no crime he would not commit ; he 


owns no authority hut his own passions; and in 
chief his desire goes against his brother, Alan, 
since I named him as my heir, and drove 
the other, for his base actions, out of my gates. 
But Alan, though he is fair and amiable, is 

weak’ She broke off -with a weary look, 

as if she were traversing old and well-worn 
ground. 

‘It is my will that Alan succeeds to my hopes, 
and it is my will that he shall sit upon the 
gadM even as his grandfather before him. But 
there are many clangers in the w^ay, and of these 
tlie greatest lies in the hatred of Nathoo. And 
now, Colonel sahib, listen intently, for I am 
about to tell you more than any one in India, 
outside my own people, could hope to learn. 

‘There exists a sacred vessel, the possession of 
which ensures to him who has the courago to 
plant himself upon the throne the leadership of 
my people in perpetuity for himself and his 
heirs. No one among the tribesmen but would 
acknowledge the man who, gaining my fathers 
capital wuth the talisman in his hand, should 
hold it firmly and draw his sword to defend 
it and himself. It is sacred, Colonel sahib, to 
all my people ; and not alone because it is the 
sign of authority, but because it holds a power 
that is wonderful, and beyond the understanding 
of men. When I fled from my father’s kingdom 
I c^irried it — was it not my right? — and to this 
day Uzr sits upon the throne in fear, because he 
Iciiows that when the one to whom I shall give 
it comes, Uzr Khan will be the Khan no longer. 
And it is Alan for wliom it is destizied — Alan 
who, when once the present danger is passed, 
shall ride to take his own, and sit in the seat of 
his forefathers ! ’ 

She sprang to her feet and swe^^t on in a 
torrent of eager speech, 

‘ Nathoo stands in the path ; and in that I am 
an old woman and he is cunning and strong, I 
fear that he will do harm to Ms brother unless 
Alan is always in my care and in my sight. 
The road to the kingdom waiits for the hoofs of 
the Khan’s horse ; and meanwhile danger bars 
the way. The house is full of eyes. I see 
Nathoo’s wickedness everywhere, corrupting my 
servants, striving by craft and intrigue and 
subtlety to win possession of the sacred thing ; 
threatening always the life of Alan, and the 
security of the trust I hold for him. ... It warns 
me — ah ! it \variis me ; but where is the use of 
warning to the eyes that are dim and to the 
brain that is feeble?’ 

‘What is “it”?’ asked the Colonel, 

Mrs Black shrank hack into the deeper shadows 
of the summer-house, and drew something out of 
the folds of her dress. She handed it to the 
Colonel with trembling fingers. 

- ‘It is here,’ she said. ^Now do you under- 
stand my a(3tion ? I know that Nathoo is near ; 
that the danger threatens ; and I come to you, 
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Colonel saliibj because you are a man to trust 
and to honour, to ask you to hold it iu safe keep- 
ing ill your strong hands luitil to-night — for I 
fear to-night— is over, and I come again to claim 

Colonel ]\'Iatt]iias took it from her and looked. 
It was an old, battered silver lotah— a miniature 
of the drinking-vessel that is one of the com- 
monest objects ill India — very old, evidently, and 
studded sparsely ^vith some dull, uncut rubies. 
It had an inscription chased upon it ; and this 
the Colonel found to be in Persian, and read 
aloud : 

^ To see is to liccve 2)oioer I Look) then) 0 Kmg, 
cmd he warnecV 

^ Will you keep it for me ? ^ 

^But — but this is a treasure of antiquity, 
and I can see that it might well be a thing 
beyond price to those to whom it belongs, Wliat 
a find for a curio-hunter ! . . . How do you know 
that I am to be trusted with it V 
The old woman rose from her seat in the 
shadow. She caught Matthias’s hands and pressed 
them tightly over the silver vase as she 
answered: 

‘‘‘To see is to have power!”’ she cpioted, ‘It 


is enough for you, Colonel sahib, that I do know. 
You would not, perhaps, listen to me if I were 
to tell you how I get my knowledge. You would 
not understand, any more than you understand 
why I have thrust myself upon you to-night, or 
why I dread the dark hours that are coining iijion 
me even now. Guard the silver lotah, Colonel 
sahib, as you would guard your own honour ; and 
believe tliat I do not loi’get the man who helps 
me. And now — I go.’ 

The moon was beginning to creep above the 
night haze and the rose-hedges. The glimmer 
of its great yellow di4 dazzled the Colonel’s eyes 
as he turned to follow the old woman’s sudden 
flight from the garden. She was gone before he 
had time to recover his sight. The rustle of her 
dress died away be 3 mnd the bamboos as they 
sprang behind her into tlieir leafy wall, and only 
tlie distant voice of the city clamoured to the 
moonlight. 

Colonel Matthias listened for a little while as if 
he thought that the woman might return ; and 
then he walked slowly back to the bungalow, 
with sidelong glances at the shadows aliout him, 
and with his protecting hands encircling the 
silver lotah. 


CUBA AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 



HE magiuflcent development of 
Greater Britain during the last 
half of the present century has 
done much towards the consoli- 
dation of imperial power and pres- 
tige~tliat is, mere dominion has 
grown into empire, the outlying possessions of 
Great Britain’s political yesterday being integral 
parts of the British Empire of to-da^L This is 
all very grand in its way, but it calls to mind 
the homely old proverb that ‘You cannot eat 
your pudding and have it too ; ’ for the rapid 
(levelopiueut of our overseas dominions means 
the practical spoiling of them as fields for emi- 
gration, at any rate to anything like the extent 
that they were during the eighteenth century 
and the earlier decades of the nineteenth. 

Of coiu-se Africa remains to us, with its future 
still before it. ‘From the Cape to Cairo’ is the 
shibboleth of British fin de sikle colonisation. 
But there we have an outlet for tlie future 
I'ather than the Immediate present. To a large 
extent, Africa as a field for emigration in the 
ordinary sense of the term is potential rather than 
positive. To be explicit, at present it is a field 
for the energies of empire-builders rather than of 
mere everyday homestead-makers * the conditions 
require that one sliould be a pioneer first and a 
' settler or colonist after. As a general proposition, 
the ' same applies . to Borneo and New Guinea ; 
ancl the average young Englishman or Scotsman, 


with a few hundred pounds in his pocket and 
a superabundance of energy for the exercise of 
which there is no opportunity at home, is for 
the most part looking for some place that com- 
bines the advantages of, at least, partially settled 
social and political conditions, with those of 
material newness, where in reasonable peace 
and security he can build up a home for him- 
self. 

Of foreign countries — if we except China and 
the Far East— GluU holds out the most alluring 
prospects to the European emigrant. As a 
matter of fact, a number of Scotch colonies have 
been planted there. But whilst it would be im- 
possible to overe.stimate the natural advantages of 
the great and progressive Pacific state as a field 
for European emigration, serious disadvantages are 
to be noted. The goveniment is doubtless the 
most settled on the continent south of the Bio 
Grande ; but this is offset by the brigandage and 
general lawlessness that prevail in the interior, 
whither colonists are invited. Magnify by a 
thousandfold the predial larceny that does so 
much to restrict agricultural industry in our own 
West Indian colony of Jamaica, add the elements 
of instinctive, unreasoning cupidit}^ and wanton 
bloodthirstiness, and we have some conception of 
the conditions that militate against the otherwise 
matchless attractions of Chili. ' ■ . - 

But so narrow is this old world of ours now 
growing that, having said this, it is scarcely an 
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exaggeration to add that we have reviewed the 
general possibilities of emigration. Therefore, 
even the limited advantages that the great West 
Indian island of Cuba offers become worthy of 
attention; for, whilst under Spanish dominion the 
island was jealously guarded as a mei’e estate of 
the Grown, under American dominion or auspices 
— wliatever the ultimate political arrangement may 
be — it is to all practical intents and purposes 
tlirown open to the influx of capital and enterprise 
from all quarters. It is unfortunate that, under 
tlie circumstances, there are not greater oj^enings 
for emigration. However, such as do exist are, for 
the reasons above set forth, worth the consideration 
which it is here proimsed to give them, 

Tire first part of the subject to claim our 
attention is the general conciition of the island 
at j)i’esenfc. The reversion of Cubaj after four 
centuries of European colonisation, to the status 
of a field for industrial settlement requires some 
notice. The explanation lies in the one word of 
portentous omen — war. Discussing the ethics of 
war ill an article contributed to one of the lead- 
ing American magazines, General H. M. Bengougli, 
late Commander of the Forces in Jamaica, says; 
‘Those who admit most full}’- the horrors of war, 
the fierce passions it arouses, the devastation and 
misery that follow in its train, are those wdio 
liave witnessed the gruesome sights of a battle- 
field after the battle, the fierce fight in the breach 
of a besieged town, the murderous slaughter in 
pursuit.^ As a veteran soldier’s view this is not 
bad, but it is too restricted. To catch the proper 
perspective of the horrors of war one needs to 
contemplate such a picture of desolation as that 
which Cuba now presents after thirty years of 
spasmodic warfare, terminating in three years 
of fierce conflict, during which the destruction of 
natural resources seems to have been the chief 
immediate objective of both sides. 

As we are not discussing the abstract question, 
but merely its immediate bearing on our subject, 
it will be sufficient in this connection to quote 
the salient features of Cuba’s condition as they 
are succinctly presented by Commissioner E. P. 
Porter in his official report to the United States 
Government. They are these : ‘ Population de- 

pleted, agriculture prostrate, industry destroyed, 
commerce devastated and for its rehabilitation the 
same authority suggests as a primary necessity 
‘that trinity of civilisation to dot the island—the 
home, the sehoolhouse, and the church.’ The 
lack of these great elements, he says, is the cause 
underlying all Cuba’s ills. It is the primary 
object of the American administration to supply 
these wants, and begin at once the work of 
economic or industrial reconstruction, to do which 
immigration is one of the first necessities. This 
it is, briefly put, which renders Cuba to-day an 
attractive field for European emigrants possessing 
the essential equipment of intelligence, enterprise, 
and initial financial means. 


Cuba possesses in a high degree the two fund a- 
mental bases of economic prosperity. In the first 
place, it is one of the most richly endowed coun- 
tries in the wmrld in natural resources. In the 
next place, it is within a short distance of the 
best and most profitable markets in the world. Yet 
under Spanish rule, with an area of over 42,000 
square miles, or 28,000,000 acres, its splendid 
opportunities were but very partially utilised. 
According to the last census, in 1887, the entire 
population nuiiibered but 1,521,684, of whom 

I, 032,435 were whites aud the rest coloured. For 
this area and population the Spanish official 
statistics show that there were, before the -war, 
37,702 sugar, tobacco, and coflee, plantations, farms, 
and cattle ranches, which were roughly valued at 
a little over ,£6,500,000. In 1862, six years before 
the first outbreak of the revolutionary struggle, 
Cabrera, a private authority, accounted for nearly 
twice as many, classifying them as follows : sugar 
plantations, 1528 ; tobacco, 11,541; coffee, 782 ; 
cotton, 35 ; cocoa, 18 ; cattle ranches, 6175 ; bee 
farms, 1731 ; stock farms, 2712 ; truck farms, 

II, 738 ; and produce farms, 27,748. 

At the best, Cuban statistics are unreliable ; 
but these figures may be taken as approxi- 
mately correct. It is known that from time 
to time the population has fluctuated, showing 
remarkable decreases alternating with normal 
increases. At any rate, accepting the official 
figures, which indicate that before the late war 
the population numbered 1,500,000, and that there 
were altogether under 38,000 industrial enterprises, 
besides the native manufactures and mining con- 
cerns, we get a fair conception of the compara- 
tively low degree of development reached under 
the repressive rule of Sj^ain. 

The native manufactures were limited to sugar 
and tobacco. As regards the former, it need 
here only be mentioned that the 2,000,000 acres 
of land under cane cultivation produced at the 
maximum output just one-half the entire cane- 
sugar product of the world, which indicates the 
latent possibilities of wealth in that direction 
when the normal conditions of the sugar-market 
shall have been restored, and tlie millions of 
Cuban acres not yet touched by the plough are 
utilised. Tobacco is the second leading industry 
in value, although occupying only a small area 
outside the great tobacco district of Dinar del Rio 
province. Previous to the war this province had 
a population of 36,000, and produced upwards, of 
65,000 bales of leaf, from which the world-famous 
Havana cigars urere made. To-day the population 
is under 6000, aud the tobacco produced averages 
under 6000 bales. The production of cigars being 
the island’s chief manufacture next to sugar, the 
most striking illustration of the ddbCicU of the 
war is to be found here. In 1889 the cigar out- 
put of the Havana fabricas was f300, 000,000, 
valued at £2,700,000. In 1897, when the wmr 
was at its height,, but before it had completed its 
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MI work of destruction, tile output; had dwindled 
to 123,000,000. The coiiditioii of the Piiiar del 
Rio tobacco industry, as indicated by those figures, 
fairly represents the general industrial condition 
of the island, and fully justifies Coinmissioner 
Porter’s sweeping summary, as above ciuoted. 

But wdiilst exact ill his presentment of the 
, actual state to which Cuba lias been reduced, and 
uncompromising in his deiiiuiciatioiis of Spanish 
misrule, the Comuiissioiier is fully impressed -with 
the possibilities that lie before the island ; and 
this it is that particularly interests us at present. 
He points out that the natural resources of Cuba 
are abundant to support a population of 10,000,000, 
while the estimated present population is under 

1.000. 000, some anthoritics placing it as low as 

800.000. The project — if one will, the problem — 
l»efore the Americans is, to begin at once the 
work of economic or industrial reconstruction ; 
and in this connection the Commissioner appositely 
argues that ‘ there need be no opposition nor 
rivalry of ditferont interests, as the strong and 
important industries, mostly agricultural, are of 
such a nature as to thrive at the same time.’ 
Another important fact is, that ‘the productive 
energy of Cuba and the fertility of the soil are 
so great that the process of accuinulating capital 
will become rapid once the results of the war are 
over and a stable government is established. The 
rehabilitation may be slow for the Jieople of 
Cuba, but by cordial co-operation it will be cer- 
tain and permanent.^ It is nevertheless acknow- 
ledged that the utter destruction and disorganisa- 
tion brought about by the war ‘ will make the 
work of placing the island in a favourable econo- 
mic condition costly and protracted, and many 
years must elapse before Cuba whl take its right- 
ful place in the economies of the world.’ 

Such are, in brief, the general conditions of 
the country that is now inviting to its shores the 
best elements of British as well as American 
emigration to revive and develop its great in- 
dustries of sugar, tobacco, coffee, fruit, minerals, 
woods, and cattle; the value of at least the two 
first of these we have given. 

The work of rehabilitation has been already 
commenced in earnest, and under what appear to 
be exceptional auspices. It is noted that since 
the war English capitalists have invested heavily 
in railways and other deals aggregating' up to the 
present time over ^13,000,000 in properties said 
to be intrinsically worth double tlie purchase- 
money, As an examjile of this, the representative 
of a large English syndicate has recently pur- 
chased thirty square miles in Pinar del Eio con- 
taining iron-mines. It is said that English capital 
m coming into Cuba in larger quantities than 
American, and now as a result it is common talk 
,111 Havana that Hhe English are picking up ail 
the heat things going.’ 

It is bo the small individual capitalist, however 
; —himself ' a settler and home-maker — that Cuba 


is looking for its industrial redemption ; and here 
is the opportunity for the emigrant from the 
British Isles. It is the recognition of this fact 
that has given rise to the several American 
colonisation schemes that are on foot. As an 
example of these may be cited the Cuban Land 
and Steamship Company, the object of which is 
to encourage emigration of settlers. It is ad- 
vertising to provide homes for settlers on an 
extensive tract of territory which has been 
acquired in the neighbourhood of Niievitas, on the 
north coast, in the province of Puerto Principe. 
The natural resources are among the finest iu 
Cuba, and the situation is commanding as regards 
the important condition of accessibility. The 
company proposes giving out the lands to colonists 
in lots of from three to forty acres. With such 
advantages offering, settlers of the most desirable 
type will doubtless be found in numbers when 
tlie conditions are made clear. Tiie danger is, 
rather, that the American ‘ boom ’ system may 
supervene after a while. 

Cuba, however, needs just as much another 
class of immigrant, which it is not so easy to 
procure. Tliis is the wage-labourer, without 
whom no industry can be prosecuted. In his 
‘primary means : suggested for reconstruction’ 
Commissioner Porter mentions first the promotion 
of emigration of labourers, especially white 
Canary Islanders, for the tobacco plantations ; 
secondary consideration being given to even the 
inqiortation of cattle to replace tlie herds that 
were literally exterminated to feed the contend- 
ing armies during the three years of active hos- 
tilities, and to the inducement of capital to come, 
from which the condition of the labour question 
in Cuba may be conjectured. But tlie crux of 
the question as presented does not lie in any 
inherent difiiciilty in supplying the labour-market, 
but wifcli tlie American occiipation itself. The 
half-starving negroes of the British West Indies 
Avoiild, under favourable inducements, be only 
too glad to emigrate to Cuba. Barbadoes alone 
might siipjily 200,000. The British negro, how- 
ever, is vvise in his generation, and jirefers even 
the starvation of monarchical freedom to the 
long rope or srvift bullet that are the salient 
characteristics of republican serfdom. So the 
Americans must seek some other solution of that 
prohleiii. Probably between the Canary Islands 
and the Central and South Jlmerican states a 
sufficient supply of labour emigration will be 
found. 

Assuming this difficulty to be satisfactorily 
settled, we may return to our colonist immigrant. 
There are many openings for him, the choice of 
which would lie with the individual, and be 
determined by the factors of taste and means. 
As a general proposition it may be assumed that 
the majority would take up cane or tobacco 
cultivation. The latter is by far the more 
attractive as a calling, and remunerative as an 
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industry. But it requires more capital to start 
xvitli, and as a primary essential of success the 
colonist would need the assistance of expert 
knowledge and experience. We cannot here enter 
into the details ; but suffice it to say that it is a 
recognised fact that the successful cultivation of 
the finer grades of tobacco, from which alone 
large fortunes may be anticipated, is the result 
of a heaven-born instinct rather tliau an acquired 
art. It has been the unvarying experience of all 
foreigners engaging in Cuban tobacco cultivation 
that no length of experience could bring them 
success, but that at last as at fii'st they were 
entirely dependent on the native experts. 

The cane cultivator would, in any case, be 
more welcome, and would, moreover, receive ready 
encouragement and even direct assistance if needed 
from tlie great Sugar Centrals, where only, under 
the Cuban system, sugar is manufactured. The 
cultivation of the cane is carried on by planters 
on farms which are called locally colonias ; the 
planters have nothing whatever to do with the 
manufacturing process, as they have under the 
British West Indian system, and can devote their 
attention' and energies wholly to the production 
of the raw material. The result is seen in the 
pre-eminence of Cuban sugar. Thus, any one of 
average intelligence can take up the cultivation 
of cane successfully almost from the start. 

Coflee and fruit growing would be the more 
immediately obvious alternatives to the foregoing, 
and in all cases the general surrounding con- 
ditions would be similar. But for specific details 
the prospective emigrant should make all inquiries 
before taking the final steps to go to Cuba, It 
would be very unwise to go without first having 
something like a clear idea of what he is going 
to do, and how he is to set about doing it. 

Apart from the agricultural industries, there 
will be room in Cuba for immigrants of the 
artisan class of all sorts and conditions. In this 
connection it is, however, important to note what 
the American Commissioner has said on the 
subject. In his report occurs the following 
significant passage: ^ There is little hope for in- 
dustrial enterprise in the broader sense until the 
sanitary conditions are inqiroved in the industrial 
centres. Yellow fever makes it dangerous for the 
unaccliinatised, and the initiatory success of manu- 
facturing depends on European and American 
skilled labour. This is a matter of prime interest 
to those looking towards Cuba "with the idea of 
residence or investment, but is having special 
attention from the American authorities as being 
of paramount use.’ Clearly, until these conditions 
Lave been radically altered— and much in that 
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direction lias been accomplished during the past 
year —intending emigrants to Cuba should take 
care to avoid the cities. 

Ever since the American occupation the news- 
papers have from time to time published more 
or less sensational accounis of the alleged popular 
discontent, the possibilities of troubles arising 
between the Cubans and Americans, and finally 
that brigandage is rampant througliout the 
country and is sure to spread and become an 
institution to an even greater extent tlmn was 
the case during the Spanish domination. Tlie 
truth Is that there is little or nothing to be 
apprehended from these quarters. When not 
mere canards, the reports were grossly exaggerated. 
Before evacuating, the Spaniards perpetrated a 
sort of universal ^jail delivery,’ and let loose for 
their conquerors the criminal accumulations of 
years. Tliese ]Doople certainly need looking after, 
and they have been giving some trouble ; but the 
Cubans as a whole are peticeable and inclustriousl 3 '‘ 
disposed, and desire nothing more earnestly than 
to secure permanent peace and prosperity for 
their war-wrecked country. This the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them believe that the Americans 
can and will give tbem. It has also been sought 
by the sensationalists to make capital out of 
tliat indigenous West Indian Mte noir^ the colour 
question. If it ever existed in Cuba as a live ’ 
issue, it has been practically obliterated by the 
conditions of the war since its first coxmnencc- 
ment in 1SG3. On tbe innumerable battlefields 
that were the stones in the fabric of Cuban in- , 
dependence, white, coloured, and black Cubans 
fought and bled together as brothers in arms for 
one common hei'oic purpose. In the mountain 
camp, in the forest reti’eut, on the dreary marcli, 
ill-clad and half-starved, it was the same thing. 
It is not in nature that the personal prejudice 
could survive that sort of thing ; and as a matter 
of fact the best Cuban intelligence is unanimously 
of opinion that the question cannot possibly arise 
as a disturbing issue even under the impulse of 
the notorious antipathy of the Americans to the 
coloured race. 

Be this as it may, the political future of Cuba 
may be taken as being fully assured ; and we 
need go no farther than the neighbouring island' 
of Jamaica to find a striking object-lesson, of the 
possibilities of good government in this direc- 
tion, There the colour question has been reduced 
to a purely academic one, albeit the blacks are 
in the preponderance of 600,000 to 14,000 whites. 
In Cuba, as we have seen, the coloured element 
was less than one-third of the population „in 
1887. 
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OUR LADY OF DELIA^ERANGK 

By John OxENHAM. 

CHAPTER XXI. 


S I drew near, however, a faint 
sound of music caught my ear, and 
leaving the front of the house, I 
Aveiit quietly along to the front 
terrace. The music was louder 
here, and the darkness was ribbed 
with narrow bars of light which streamed 
through the Venetian shutters of the drawing- 
room, and across the yellow bars the rain fell 
like drops of liquid silver. 

I stole close up, and smiled, in spite of my 
anxious mind, at sight of Hortense, whom I 
could only see in sections like parts of a cliikTs 
puzzle, strumming away with the painful perti- 
nacity of a beginner at Fartmit four la Byrie. 

The poor old j)iano jangled and quavered under 
the torture, and I pitied it, remembering the 
slim white fingers slij^ping delicately over it the 
last time I heard it played. 

Tlien I stole away and struck across the grass 
and through the dripping woods straight for 
YaureVs house, and the only .sound vwas the 
dismal plashing of the weir. I struck the path 
above the house and stepped cautiously down- 
wards, for the wet leaves on the damp soil were 
slippery. 

The little house was all dark, and there was 
no sound from it, but my nose caught a faint 
fragrant whiff of wood smoke which doubtless 
the rain bore down. I turned the corner 
cautiously, and in an instant, with nothing more 
than a preliminary siiuflie, a pair of fiercely 
scrabbling paws were clawing their way up my 
chest, and a great blunt muzzle was working 
with eager snorts to fasten on to my throat. 

‘BoulotP I gasped; and he dropped like a 
sack and grovelled abjectly at my feet, too much 
ashamed of himself even to greet me. 

I bent and patted him, and he recovered 

sufficiently to rear himself up against the door to 
carry the good ne-ws to his master, 

^HolaF cried Yaurel from inside. ‘Who is 
that % ’ 

‘ It is I, Yaurel— LamontJ 

‘ Lament 1 ' and I heard the bed creak as he 
sprang up — ‘at last !* 

He unbolted the door, and as I entered 

thrust a piece of among the ashes and 

lighted a candle. 

. began to think you had got drowned, 

monsieur ; but I am mighty glad to see you.^ 

. ; ‘We got blown out to .sea in the gale, and 
only got bac^t to St Hazaire to-day. I came on 
at once. Where is ? ^ 

,, .‘He’s -all right. He’s under there,’ pointing 
with Ms foot to the other bed. ‘But I’ve been 


living on a powder magazine ever since I got 
back. No one knows I’m here but Louis Yard, 
and I’m aching to get away. When can we go, 
monsieur?’ 

‘Now — at once ; the sooner the better. The 
ship will be off the river-mouth by six o’clock. 
YTiere’s the boat?’ 

‘Sunk in the river where it was before. I 
had the devil’s own job getting back without 
being seen.’ 

‘I’m sure of it, Yaurel. I’m thankful to find 
you safe here, and him still with you. I ’ve 
been fancying all kinds of things happening to 
you both.’ 

‘ Well, they very nearly did, all of them ; but 
I’ll tell you later. We must get to %vork at 
once, and, as you say, monsieur, the sooner we’re 
away the better.’ 

‘Well, what’s to be done first?’ 

‘We’ll have to carry him through the woods 
to the boat. We can empty her when we get 
there, then in and awuiy. It’ll be pretty damp, 
but we can’t help that.’ 

‘It’s damp anyhow. Have you any things to 
take with you?’ 

‘TheyTe all ready,’ he said, kicking an old 
carpet-bag. 

‘How will we carry him?’ 

‘Stretcher, as we did the other.’ 

He got a couple of long poles, of which there 
were always a number lying about outside, draped a 
blanket between them, secured it with half-a-dozen 
nails, and laid a dozen empty sacks on the top. 

‘lYe had the detectives round the very night 
I left,’ he said as he worked ,* ‘ they nosed all 
over the Chateau and all round here. Good 
thing we were away, and that I’d left every- 
thing straight and clean up yonder ; aucl, better 
still, they’d gone before I got back. Getting 
back -ims a fearful time!’ 

When we -were ready Yaurel hauled Lepard 
out from under the bed, all ready trussed aud 
gagged, and we jdaced him on the litter. Yaurel 
placed the carpet-bag under his knees and stamped 
out the handful of smouldering ashes. lYe then 
took up the poles, Yaurel slinging his in the 
loops of a rope round his neck, and passed out 
into the night. 

He closed and locked the door, and we turned 
up the slippery path. 

lYe had not gone a dozen yards, however, 
Boulot sneezing disgustedly at our heels, and 
still somewhat ashamed of himself for making 
such a mistake, when a voice just above us in 
the darkness saitl, ‘LToZdj, memeursi and what 
have you got there?’ 
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Lepai'd came to the ground with a bump as 
Vain’el loosed one end of his sling and dashed 
upwards at the speaker, and in a moment the 
two of them were rolling over and over among 
the wet leaves and bushes. 

‘Tie your liandkerchief over his mouth/ 
panted YaureL 

He was lying on the top of the other by this 
time, squeezing all the breath he could out of 
him. I tied a couple of knots in my hand- 
kerchief and held the stranger’s wriggling head 
between my knees, but Iiis mouth was closed 
tight and I could not get the gag in. Yaurel 
raised himself and came down on him with a 
plump which made him gasp. I slipped the gag 
an and tied it tiglit behind his neck. 

‘ Now his feet,’ panted Yaurel. 

I got the rope he had been using for the 

litter and tied the man’s feet. 

‘To the house,’ said Yaurel, and we each took 
an arm and dragged him down the path, his 

bound heels making a big furrow in the soft 
earth. 

Yaurel unlocked the door again, sought out 
some more rope, and we lashed him up like a 
mummy, laid him on the bed and locked him 

in, and tlien turned back up the path to our 

original enterprise. 

‘ What will become of him, and who is he'l’ 
I said as we replaced Lepard and the sacks on 
the litter. 

‘Some dirty detective, I suppose,’ said Yaurel; 
‘not a Coiir-des-Coraptes man, aiiyhow, I’ve 
thought several times some one was about. 
That’s why T left Bouiot outside. I tliouglit at 
hrst it was Juliot. Glad it wasn’t. 'VYe might 
get into trouble for handling a gendarme like 
that. We can say we thought this pig was a 
burglar.’ 

‘And what will become of him?’ 

‘Louis Yard may come down in a day or 
two. He brought me victuals twice this week ; 
but it has been short commons, as he couldn’t 
come often for fear of being seen.’ 

‘If "we get down the river all right we might 
send Louis a telegram from Redon or St Nazaire 
telling him to go to your house.’ 

‘We can do that. For myself, I should let 
him starve a bit. Now, monsieur, there’s the 
big house right before us. We bear round to 
the right, and the boat is in the little bend 
where it was before.’ 

We felt our way along the river-bank, stum- 
bling and sprawling. 

‘ It should be somewhere about here,’ said 
Yaurel, and tripped over the rope and went 
headlong, letting the prisoner down once more 
with a bump. 

^Bacre' nom-de-chien P he growled, ‘there you 
are ! Eh, him ! better so than not at all. Now, 
monsieur, help me to haul her in, and we’ll get 
the water out of her.’ 


^Ye drew the boat in by the rope as far as w'e 
could, and then waded out and hauled her up 
the sedgy bank, inch by inch, %vith the water 
running out astern, till I was able to get into 
her and bale her with my two hands, splashing 
out the water in sheets. Then we hauled her 
ashore, turned her over on her side, and let her 
drain. 

‘Any oars?’ I asked. 

‘Lashed under the thwarts,’ 

In another ten minutes w’e were running down 
the river in mid-strearn, both of us soaked to 
the skin, and in the best of spirits at the 
prosperous start we had made. Lepard lay in 
the bottom of the boat carefully covered with 
the blanket and empty sacks. Bonlofc sat on the 
top of the sacks and shivered abjectly at the 
proximity of the hated water, and when the 
dawn came I saw his eyes rolling in horror on 
finding how very near it w-as. 

We spoke little on the journey, hut once 
Yaurel sprang ux^ with a big oath and a sound- 
ing slax^ of his hand against his leg. 

^ Sapnstil sacristi! sacre nom<le'ClmnP \\q sahl. 
‘I’ve left the carx>et-bag behind with all my 
things ; ’ and he looked half -inclined to get out 
and go back. 

‘Too late now, mj friend. Louis Yard will 
find them and take care of them, and we’ll 
buy all you want at St Nazaire.’ 

‘ It was that stuxnd fool coming and inter- 
fering,’ he said, and relapsed into gloomy silence 
over his loss. 

We passed several villages lying back from the 
river-bank ; but the inhabitants wei’o all fast 
asleej^, and no one troubled ns, I took the sculls 
for the sake of the exercise and warmth, and 
it \vas just five o’clock when we caught the first 
swell of the sea; a cxuarfcer of an hour later 
we were x^^st the outreaching arms of the land, 
and as the OlutJia came stealing round a point 
to the south we headed straight for her. 


CHAPTER XXIL— -OVER THE SEAS. 

the blunt nose of our boat rubbed 
gently up against the schooner’s 
shining side, the sailors gazed down 
wonderingly at this strange carry- 
on, and evidently could make neither head nor 
tail of it. 

The Colonel was quickly hoisted in and carried 
down to Macplierson’s cabin, He was looking 
very much the worse for weal', and his eyes 
gleamed hatred and malice and cursed m with 
the curses which he would not allow his lips 
to utter. But the morning sun caus(^^ them to 
blink, which vsoniewdiat weakened “ftle effect, 
Denise had retired to the saloon as soon as she 
saw that our voyage had been prosx>crous, and 
there she awaited axs. . 
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The Clidtcaii boat was turned adrift and the 
scbooner’s nose pointed out to sea, and then I 
said to Yaiirel : 

‘ W e ’ll both be the better of a change of 
clothes and something to eat and drink. Come 
down below, 1113" friend, and I’ll see how I can 
fit you out.’ 

Boulot lumbered down the companion in front 
of us, and from his excited suuHles I knew that 
he was pa3^ing his respects to Denise. 

She stood waiting for us in the saloon, and 
came forward and kissed me v/ariul3^ on both 
cheeks ; she then turned to greet Yaurel with 
welcoming hands, her face alight with pleasure 
at the sight of him. 

He stopped short in wide-eyed astonishment 

^ Comment — nia’ra’selle ! ’ he gasped, 

‘But yes, Prudent, it is really me.’ 

He looked from one to the other of us, not 
understanding, 

‘But no longer ma’in’selle, my friend,’ I said. 
‘Permit me to introduce you to my wife. 
Madame Lamont, this is Monsieur Prudent 
Yaurel, the most faithful and best of friends.’ 

‘And I knew him before I had ever set eyes 
on jmu, my husband,’ she said mciTil3', and 
wrung his big hand in both hers, 

‘Ah 1 ’ he said, still slightU" dazed with sur- 
prise. ‘And you never said a word of it, 
monsieur. Well, I could not have wished any- 
thing better for ma’m’selle. — He is a true man, 
ina’m’selle, and a brave one.’ 

^Merci!^ we said together, and laughed at our 
mianimity. 

‘ Monsieur has made very good use of his time,’ 
said. Yaurel slyly. 

‘I am quite of that opinion, 103^ friend,’ I said; 
‘and now let us to table, and you’ll give us all 
your news.’ 

He wus somewhat shy at first on sitting down 
to table with ‘ma’m’selle,’ but Denise veiy soon 
put him at his ease. 

‘We did not get aw^ay a minute too soon that 
first time, monsieur,’ he said, ‘There w'as a 
strange man came to the village that same night, 
and Louis Yard swore he wus a detective. He 
nosed round everywhere and questioned every 
one, and next day he insisted on going over the 
Ohfiieaii, but he found nothing for all his nose 
was so sharp. They are hunting for Lepard high 
and low, I expect, and I should not be a bit 
surprised if the whole thing comes out without 
our doing another thing. It all depends on what 
his papers show, and if they can lay hands on 
them. When they can’t find him they’ll hunt 
for the papers, and if they are to be found, 
pif!’ and lie snapped his fingers to show what 
value he put on the Colonel if his papers were 
. discovered find proved incriminatory. 

And where are we going now, monsieur 1’ he 

‘We are going to St BTazaire first to send, off 
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a telegram to Louis Yard and get 3^11 some 
clothes, and then we sail for New Caledonia, 
Prudent.’ 

^BienP he said. ‘Boulot and I will go too. 
I have always thought I should like to go — as a 
visitor. — What do you say, my little Boulot 

Boulot sneezed a hearty assent, and graciously 
accepted from Denise’s fingers the thigli-hoiie of 
a fowl, which he bolted at two crunches, and 
then wrinkled up his brows, licked his lips, and 
blinked plaintively for more — plenty more— of the 
same kind. At the same time he glanced sheep- 
ivshly at me out of the corners of his eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘Say, old fellow, don’t you go 
and give me awa3\ It wus a sill3^ mistake to 
make, I confess ; but, you see, it was dark and 1 ’d 
been asleep, and it won’t occur again.’ 

‘I cleaned out the prisoner’s cell before I left,’ 
said Yaurel. ‘I had asked Louis Yard to come 
down and give me a hand, and he nearly had 
a fit when he saw the Colonel ; but when 1 
explained mutters to him he wanted to twist Iiis 
neck. tied him up, gagged him, and put 

him on a couch in the salon, with Boulot to 
look after him; then we set to work and 

straightened matters up all round, and left 

everything nice and tid3% But what a job it was 
get! iiig back up that river ! Coming down was 
easy eiiuugli, but going back against the stream — it 
was killing work. 1 waited in the bay here all 
da3^, hoping every minute to see you, and we hatl 
a pretty bad time of it, for it was rough here too. 
When it got dark I sculled back into the mouth 
of the river and as far up as I could get ; 

then I went ashore, tied a rope round my 

waist, and towed the boat along. It was pretty 
rough travelling, I can tell 3^11, for me at all 
events. Bur the Guluncl it was easy enough. He 
W’eiit along like a prince and I liis galley-slave* 
However, I swore a good deal, and received some 
bread at a cottage near the river, and we got on 
bit by bit. At places whore there were bends 
and back-currents I could scull a bit, but it was 
mostly lowing, and it took me till the next night 
to get in sight of the Chateau again. Then I 
had to hide the boat and leave Boulot in charge 
wliile I got Louis Yard to help. I lay in wait for 
him as he came home from the station, and we 
carried the Colonel up to my house. Vo'ild tout 1 ’ 

‘Ma’m’selle 1 — madame, I mean,’ he broke out 
again, beaming all over his face, ‘but it does my 
eyes good to see you looking so well and happ3V 

‘There is only one thing I want, Prudent, to 
make me perfectly liapp3q and that is’ 

‘Monsieur Gaston,’ he broke in; ‘aml3mu shall 
have him, ma’m’selle. You shall have him hack 
as sure as I sit here.’ 

We put in to St Nazaire as being the safer 
place from which to telegi'aph to Louis Yard, but 
onl3^ stopped there long enough for Yaurel and 
myself to go ashore and send oil' the telegram 
and buy such thingvS as Yaurel needed ; then 
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wc turned the GluiJia^s nose to the west and felt 
om* voyage fairly begun. 

During the morning I paid a visit to the 
Colonel. He had been freed from his bonds, and 
was lying in his bunh very unhappy at the 
motion of the vessel ; for we were crossing the 
Bay of Biscay, and the Gliitha was showing ns 
what she could do under the circumstances. 

^Colonel Lepard,^ I said, ‘I have come to offer 
yoii one last chance. We are bound for Hew 
Caledonia to procure the release of Gaston des 
Comptes. There is still time for you to put ns 
in possession of all the facts of the case. If you 
do so I will put you ashore — as soon as I have 
found them coiTect — in Spain or England, or on 
the African coast. If you w’on^t speak you go with 
us, and we shall deal with you as seems best to us.’ 

I waited, but he would not speak. His back 
was towards me, and I saw him shudder as the 
yacht gave a sickening roll. 

‘Very well, then, you must take the conse- 
quences,’ 1 said, and left him to his agonies. 

The waves of Biscay played havoc with our 
new arrivals. Vaurei was turned many times 
inside out, and expressed new and voluble surprise 
on each occasion, but presently found his legs and 
took a new lease of life. Boiilot curled himself 
into a tight coil in a corner of the saloon, and 
refused all offers of food, declining even to 
be spoken to till his stomach had adjusted itself 
to the motion of the |?hip. Then he got up, 
balanced himself tentatively on his bandy-legs, 
with his chin almost on the floor, tottered up on 
deck, sneezed many times at the nip of the keen 
salt air, and growled out a curse whenever a 
white-top came lashing over on to the deck* 
Then he went downstairs again and gently in- 
timated to the steward that he was hungry, and 
that in default of legitimate satisfaction of his 
wants he would help himself, looking mean- 
ingly at the calves of the steward’s trousers. 
Then when lie had fared sumptuously he went 
on deck again and was immediately very sick, but 
after that he felt better. 



CHAPTEB XXni.— HALF BOUND THE WOELD. 

NOE out of the troublesome Bay we 
slipped rapidly down the Spanish 
coast and caught the North-east Trades 
soon after passing Teneriffe, Then we 
shut off steam and hoisted our wings, and found 
the Ghitlia^s flight before the wind more to the 
liking of some of our passengers than lier steam- 
ing had been. 

Denise was by this time a seasoned sailor, and 
never had man a more delightful , companion ; 
and Vaurei and Boulot, as soon as they had 
found their sea-legs, took life very comfortably. 
It took Vaurei, indeed, many days to overcome 
his shyness at associating so intimately with the 


lady of the Chateau; but this wore off by degrees 
before ‘ma’m’selle’s ’ grateful appreciation of all ha 
had done for her and her house, and he settled 
down to the position of cabin passenger with coii- 
sklerable enjoyment. 

Each day I visited the Colonel, but never once 
got a Word from him. Even when he thought 
he was at the point of death from sea-sickness, 
the black jaw bri.stled with defiance and the 
heavy shoulders humped themselves sulkily 
against me. And I must confess that as the days 
passed I came to have sometliing akin to a lurk- 
ing admiration for this dogged steadfastness of 
purpose •which kept the door tight locked upon 
him when a dozen words would have set him 
free. I wished most devoutly that Ji is stubborn 
pride would give way and let him speak, so tliat 
we might release him to dree his weird as Provi- 
dence might permit, for his being there was as 
bad as having a corpse on board, and our 
thoughts could never get far away from hiia 
The confinement on shore and his sufferings at 
sea had told on him strongly, but he showed a 
spirit worthy of a better man and a better cause. 
At first the discussions of the men as to who 
the Colonel was and why he was thus kept 
prisoner were endless, and it seemed to me advis- 
able at last to put a stop to all the talk hv 
telling them the simple truth, 

I was pacing the deck one night after Denise 
had gone to bed, when, as I passed the forward 
companion which led to the men’s quarters, a 
lively disputation on the subject of tbe Colonel 
caught iny ear. 

‘He’s the gal’s father, I tell you,’ said one 
gruff voice, ‘and he W’ouldn’t say yes, so t'iiey’ve 
tuk ’im along.’ 

‘ Her husband, maybe,’ suggested another. 

‘Not a bit of it/ said tlie lirst. ‘Mr Lamont’s 
a gentleman, and he don’t run away with no 
other man’s wife, you bet. Wliy, it \Yas him as 
got all that money for fish in’ out a Yankee 
millionaire what tumbled overboard from the 
Cunarder. You remember — don’t you? There 
•was a lot o’ talk about it at the time. My eyes I 
I Yvish I’d had the chance. Some folks has 
luck. He was first officer on the Bervia, and 
’ere ’e is a-sailiu’ ’is own yacht and takin’ along 
the handsomest girl ever I set eyes on. It’s her 
father, you bet ; and he •wouldn’t say yes, so 
they’ve just tuk ’im along.’ 

‘Are they right married?’ asked another, 

‘In course they are. Why, you was there on 
the West Indi’man, and seed it all with your own ■ 
eyes. And a bonny sight she was too. I never 
seed anything prettier in this wmrld.yet/ 

‘It may be all right what you’re a4ellm’ us, 
Jim Barrett | but you ’re on’y supposii/ it. You 
don’t know any more than the rest of us.’ 

‘Oh, all right; if you know better’ — — 

‘I’m not sayin’, mind you, but what you say 
may be right ; but what I says is that you don’t 
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know for sure any more tlian the rest of its. 
Anyhow, it’s a darned rummy start to bring a 
man aboard like that, and keep him locked up 
in his cabin, and never let no one see him kept 
that ’airy Frenchman and the boss.’ 

nVell, you’ll find out Pm right. He’s Airs 
Laniout’s father, and he’d shut ’er up in a con- 
vent, so’s Mr Lamont couldn’t get at ’er. Then 
Mr Lamont he ’ooks ’er out o’ the convent and 
marries ’er out of hand ; and the old man wouldn’t 
say yes, so they ’ve briing ’im along ; and they ’ll 
keep ’im tight till ’e does say yes, and then 
they’ll let ’im go.’ 

‘What’s it matter ’im not say in’ yes, so long’s 
they ’re married straight and proper ?’ said another. 

‘Ah, that’s just where it is. In France you 
can’t git married proper unless yer father and yer 
mother says yes; and so when the old man’ 

‘But they was married on the West Indi’man, 
you said. Bein’ married on a West Iiicli’man 
ain’t bein’ married in France.’ 

‘Silly! the gal’s French — ain’t she? And she 
couldn’t git married proper unless her father said 
yes j and so they ’re holdiii’ ’im tight till he 
says it, then off he goes, and mercy bang and au 
revore.’ 

‘ All 1 I thought as how they weren’t married 
proper,* said the former ‘doubting Thomas.’ 

‘Well, they will be as soon as the old man says 
the word ; and, anyhow, it ’s his fault, not theirs.’ 

‘ Wliat I says/ said another, ‘ is — has , the 
cap’ll of a ship the right to marry people right ?’ 

‘Better arsk ’im next time you’re on one.’ 

‘Course he has/ said Jim. ‘He’s the right 
to string you up— hasn’t he? And he’s the right 
to bury you — hasn’t he? Well then, it stands to 
reason he’s the right to marry you too if he 
wants to.’ 

‘ I don’t know/ said persevering Thomas. 
‘Stringiii’ up and buiyin’ of a nuin—why, that 
makes an end of ’im ; but marryin’ of a man ’s 
diff’rent, and may lead to constkences • 

‘ There ’a man y a man ’d ha’ bin glad if he ’d 
bin strung up and buried afore he got mar- 
ried/ growled another, who had evidently had 
experiences. 

Hest day I caught onr young friend Barrett 
alone, and asked him, ‘What do the men think 
of our friend down below, Jim?’ 

‘Who’s that, sir?’ he asked, colouring up. 

, ‘The Frenchman we keep locked up in Mr 
Maepherson’s cabin.’ 

.‘Aw — urn. Well, sir/ he said, .shuffling about 
uneasily, ‘they do say he’s Mrs Lament’s father.’ 
/ ‘Dear me i And wdiy do they suppose we treat 
him in that way?’ 

‘Well, sir’ — and he looked round both aides of 
me, but I ^tood square in front and left him no 
means of escape — ‘ they do say, sir, that the old 
gentleman won’t say yes to your marryin’ the 
young lady, and you’re agoia’ to keep him tight 
tni he does.’ . , C, ' , 


I laughed out, which disconcerted him greatly. 

‘Well, now, Jim, I’m going to tell you the 
actual facts. It ’s no good having a mystery when 
there’s no need for it. The man down below is 
a French officer. By fraud and trickery he caused 
Mrs Lamoiit’s only brother to be transported to 
New Caledonia for treason and betrayal of War 
Office secrets. We know the facts, but cannot get 
hold of the proofs except through this man. 
Each day I ha^-'e offered him his liberty if he 
will tell what he knows, but so far he will not 
speak. Until he does I hold him prisoner.’ 

‘ I ’d jolly well screw his neck round, beggin’ 
your pardon, sir.’ 

‘I feel like that often enough, Jim. But, you 
see, I want him to speak, and if his neck was 
screwed round he couldn’t speak.’ 

‘ That ’s so, sir. And may I tell the rest all 
about it, sir ? They do talk now and again, and 
it puzzles ’em more’n a bit.’ 

‘Yes, tell them by all means.’ 

I would have liked very much to hear Jim’.s 
discourse that night • but that could not be, and 
I had to leave our characters in his hands, 
believing that he would dons full justice. 

The days passed pleasantly and restfully, for 
US at all events, who were free to I’evel in the 
fresh salt air and the glorious sunshine. For the 
prisoner below they must have been infaiitely 
long and wearisome. 

Never, surely, was there sweeter companion than 
Denise, my wife. Each day discovered fresh 
charms in her, new and delightful lights in her 
character, and depths of tenderness and sincerity 
which made me bless again and again the day 
on which I walked into the Salon and fell over 
head and ears in love with her portrait. 

Now that we were really on our way to Gaston, 
whatever the issue of our adventure might he, 
her spirits were of the briglitesl:, and her own 
vivid enjoyment of life irradiated a new joy of 
living on all around her. The men Mv\y wor- 
shipped her, and whenever she was on deck their 
eyes turned to her as naturally a.s flowers turn to 
the sun ; and if by chance she spoke to one of 
them, he was a proud man for the rest of the 
day. They made up little jobs and errands that 
brought them within earshot of her lively chatter, 
and lingered long oyer them, and got grumbled 
at by tiieir fellows for taking more than their 
fair share of enjoyment. 

Lyle was, I could see, more than half in love 
with her himself, though his repressive Scotch 
nature kept his feelings hidden from any but a 
brother Scot. 

As for Prudent Vaurel, he would have let her 
walk xxpon liim or use him as a footstool at any 
hour of the day. Since she grew out of short 
frocks he had never seen her as she was now ; 
for she was very happy both in the present and 
in her hopes of the future, and she saw no neces'* 
sity for concealing it. . " 
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Even Boulot showed his enjoyment ol her 
presence ; and on the days that were fine and 
sunny, when the Clutha kept a fairly even keel 
and the objectionable water outside did not make 
itself too obtrusive, he would patrol the deck for 
a while by way of keeping himself fit, with tlie 
semblance of a solemn smile on his bunched-np 
face, and then settle himself comfortably on a bit 
of her skirt, and go off to sleep and dream 
dreams which set him whimpering with happiness 
—dreams maybe of strangling endless collies and 
taking murderers galore by the throat. Some- 
times he would bark himself awake and find us 
all laughing at him, and then he would look 
foolish and with a snuffle of disgust curl liini- 
self 1123 and go to sleex^ again, but always on the 
edge of Denise’s skirts. 

In fact, there was not a man on board who 
would not willingly have given his life for her 
at a moment’s notice, except indeed that one 
down below in Macj^lierson’s cabin, and him I 
had come to look w^on no longer as a man but 
as a dumb devil. 

Soon after leaving the Cape Yerd Islands we 
had to take to steam again. We made a most 
prosperous and enjoyable run across the Atlantic, 
and struck the Brazilian coast just twelve days 
later; we then jogged quietly along, from Per- 
nambuco to Bahia, from Bahia to Rio, from Bio 
to Buenos Ayres, encoiin taring nothing but good 
weather till we came to x'uimd Gape Horn, and 
there we got it stiff and strong and bitterly cold, 
with mist and snow and hlinding storms of sleet 
and rain. 


Howevei’, we set our teeth to it, and groped 
and fought night and day, till at last won 
through to the softer weather of the Pacific, and 
rejoiced once more in an even keel and the com- 
fort of the sunshine. 

We ran iq3 the coast to Yal23araiso, crammed 
our bunkers with every ounce of coal they could 
carry, and set off, under sail again, in the best of 
spirits for our eight thousand mile flight across 
the great waste of waters to the lovely farther 
islands. 

All things pirospered with us, and the men 
said it was because of the beauty and sweetness 
of the lady of the ship. And Denise was as hap^xy 
as the days were long — wanting only one thing, 
and that we were striving to attain as fast as the 
winds would carry us. For both she and Vaurel 
were buoyed up with the sure and certain belief 
that our arrival at Noumea would, in some wuiy 
or othei’, accomplish the release of Gaston, though 
how this was to be brought about they could 
neither of them say. Vaurel went even further, 
in moments of extreme exuberance, and expressed 
the belief that when we arrived we should find 
him already released and on his way home. 

I fostered all their ho 2 )es, for it was better to 
be hopeful and happy than despondent and sad. 
But in my own mind, while hope was never 
absent, I could not attain to the assurance that 
they possessed, and wondered nitieli and often 
what the end of it all w’ould he, praying that 
it might be such as ivould satisfy to the full tlje 
desire of that sweet soul which was dearer to me 
than my own. 


F A I E ISLE W O M E N A T H 0 M E. 



AIR ISLE is a lonely little islet 
lying mid w^ay between Orkney and 
Blietland, with the tidal eddie.s of 
the Atlantic and the North Sea 
swurling ceaselessly i\nmd it. The 
men of the isle are fishermen, and 
in the vexed w-aters that surround tlieir home 
they manage their slender skiffs with the utmost 
daring and dexterity. The women of the isle are 
the makers of the far-famed Fair Isle hosiery and 
other knitted goods. 

Everybod}-- wdio has seen and handled Shetland 
hand-knitted wmollen goods is familiar wnth the 
rare fineness of the wool, the softness of the knitted 
articles, and the great warmth and comfort they 
afford. These articles — such as fine shawls, hap 
shawls, vests, stockings, gloves, &c. — are usually 
all made of the avooI in its natural colours ; and 
some of these coloui*s are very peculiar. In 
addition to white, black, gray, and brown, there 
is a tawniy-brown colour called moorit in the local 
Norse dialect, which looks very rare and |)retty 
in some articles, such as small haps. A iieculiarity 


has often been observed in. connection with this 
colour, which ladies using Shetland goods should 
carefully note — namely, that moorit^ when exposed 
for lengthened 2 >ci-iods to strong light, especially 
sunlight, seems to fade and practically lose its 
colour ; yet, strange to say, this rather startling 
state of things can easily be remedied. On observ- 
ing the fading of colour, it is only necessary to hang 
U13 the moo'nt article in a wardrobe or any other 
dark place, and it will soon resume its former hue. 
There is also a colour knowui locally as likaila, 
which is a kind of grayish-brown, with a strange 
frosted apx3earance. These colours, even when 
seen in the wool on the hacks of the small native 
sheep, are so unusual that people observing them 
for the first time can hardly believe they are the 
natural and permanent colours of the wool. 

The tourist visiting Shetland, or the purchaser 
entering an emjiorium in the south where Shet- 
land knitted goods are sold, is struck most 
forcibly at first sight hy another class of goods 
quite different in appxearance from those we have 
alluded to. The colours are brilliant, even garish ; 
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and it is quite evident tliat artiHcial dj^es liave 
been used. Tlie contrast is not confined to tlie 
colours only ; for patterns on an entirely new 
systenij in the variegated and fantastic lines, meet 
the ejQ. The startling brilliancy and variety of 
the lilies, however, claim attention before there 
is time to notice the xiatterns carefully. These 
coloux's are bright yellow, brick-red, marine-blue, 
and white, with here and there touches of broivn 
and green. The general patterns consist of 
diamonds and stripes. The diamonds are usually 
formed of yellow, red, blue, and white ; the 
stripes of red and blue. Some of the diamonds 
are worked to resemble hour-glasses, and in 
others crosses appear. In a blue diamond may 
be seen a cross with two of its bars worked in 
yellow and the two other in ivhite, and having a 
small centre-piece in red. On the two yellow 
bars are worked a feiv blue stitches, and on 
the two white bars a few red stitches ; while 
on the same red centre-piece there | are a few 
white stitches. In a yellow diamond may be seen 
a cross with two of its bars in blue and the 
other two in red, and with a little centre-piece in 
white I on the two blue bars are some yellow 
stitches, on the two red bars some wdiite stitches, 
and on the little centre-piece in white a few red 
stitches. Other tints, like the hrowm and green 
already mentioned, slioiv at times in touches. 

To produce these varied and brilliant tints the 
Fair Islanders use difteixnit substances, chielly 
flmvers, roots, minerals, and seaweed. The yellow 
is obtained from llow-ers, especially the marigold ; 
the blue is got from lit or indigo — the ^f^-pot in 
wdiich the dye is prepared is to he seen in almost 
every house ; the purple, yellowdsh or reddish 
brown, orange, and a hrowmish or blackish purple 
are all obtained from lichens of various kinds, 
scraped from the rocks on the seashore ; and 

purple used to be olitained from Lichen tartarcus. 
This purple is known ]>y the local name of 
korhehit; itwns brought in considerable quantities 
from the lonely island of Foula, wdiich lies 

several miles ivest of the most westerly point on 
the mainland of Shetland. The dye was to be 
had in the form of halls, and these went by the 
name of hiirU-ham in the local dialect. A black 
dye, also made in the island of Foula, is prepared 
by steeping and boiling certain roots. The article 
one wishes to dye is into the vessel used for 

the purpose, and while the liquid dye is still 

boiling, a handful of peat-earth of a black colour, 
containing iron ore, is also thrown in. The white 
is, of course, the natural colour of the wool. 

' The wool of the pure native Shetland sheep is 
generally compared to merino on account of its 
fine texture. Like the Shetland pony, the pure 
Shetland sheep is a small and very active creature, 
often to be seen moving with ■ the swiftness and 
agility of a goat or chamois among the cliffs and 
crags of the shore. For the first few months the 
kmbs live on the hill-pasture with their mothers ; 


but towards the close of summer tliey are taken 
ill from the hill and tethered, usually in pairs, on 
the grass inside the dikes that separate the hiU.- 
pasture from the crofts. This is done to ghn 
them a better chance of standing the winter ; but 
when bad weather really sets in they are shut 
up in snug and comfortable little folds every 
night, and regularly fed. In spring they are 
again allowed to run free on the hill-pasture. 

The wool of the native sheep is not generally 
clix>ped or shorn. On the big farms, where 
Cheviot and biackfaced sheep are ke^jt, shearing 
is, of course, the practice ; but the Slietlaiidei's 
leave the sheep’s lleece intact till the wool is ripe, 
so to speak, and just about to come olf of itself ; 
then it is rooed or pulled off carefully, so as not 
to hurt the creature, and any part of it that does 
not come off readily is left till later. The women 
card and spin the wool, and spend the long winter 
evenings knitting it by the light of t,he blight 
jieat-fires on the lieartLs of their cosy cottages, 
while the rain and sleet, and j)erhaps the driving 
sea-spray, dash against the panes of the small 
window, and the wind roars down the stunted 
chimney of the low thatched roof. 

The women of the Fair Isle, like the w’omeii 
living on tlie crofts all over Shetland, assist tlje 
men in most of the outdoor W'Ork. In the spring 
they help to delve the land, for tillage is usually 
done with the spade. In the early surmuer the 
men cut the peats, and then the women dry and 
cure them, and prepare them for winter fuel. In 
the autumn, too, the w^omen are busy out of doors ; 
they bind and carry in the sheaves of corn, and 
take up the potatoes. Their knitting goes on in 
the intervals of this work — sometimes it goes on 
at the same time ; for w^hen a woman is carrying 
X^eats or any other biu’den on her back she gene- 
rally keeps her knitting-xiins busy all the time. 

The faces that are to be seen round the bright 
j>eat-fj.res in the Fair Isle are — like the faces tu 
be seen round most ]3eat- fires in Shetland— 
strongly Norse in type. PerliaiJS the big cliaii* 
with its rounded to]> in use in the ish?., made of 
a wooden frame w'itli a w^attled straw back, is 
an imx>erfect reminiscence of the old Miigh-seat^ 
of the Norsemen. 

The question that most naturally occurs to 
one’s mind in reference to the artistic industry 
in which the w’omen of Fair Isle are engaged 
is : ITow did they learn the art of using all those 
brilliant luxes and variegated patterns in their 
knitting? It has been stated that the Fair Isle 
colours and designs closely resemble those of 
Moorish origin still to be seen lingering in the 
dress worn by the fisher-xieoxile in the south 
of S^iain; and this leads up to what is the 
generally accepted theory of the origin of 
Fair Me work : that the arts of dyeing those 
bright colours and of forming the fantastic pati 
terns were taught to the islanders by the sailors 
of a shij) belonging to the great Armada, who w'-ere 
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ishipwrecked there in that iiiemorahle year, 1588. 
Some of the natives of the isle, however, say 
that they owe their artistic industry to fugitive 
Covenanters who found an asylum in that lonely 


spot — some of wlioni were weavers skilled in 
making the bright and variegated tartans worn 
by the Highland clans. The former theory, how- 
ever, seems to he the stronger of the two. 


AN ESCAPE. 



yilE Eevereud Bryce-Eitson was be- 
giniiing to fear that he had mis- 
taken his profession— that lie ivas 
too full of rude energy for the 
Church. Already he looked back 
with longing to the days vdien he 
rowed ^ six ’ in tlie Magdalen boat ; but here he 
was, curate in a small county town swircely 
more than a village. Had it not been for that 
family living he might have gone in for the 
army. And what chances there were for getting 
ahead just now! Was it too late to change? 
He was only a deacon. The thought tlirilled 
him. He was a round peg in a scpiare hole. 
His vicar said ‘ Israyl ^ and ‘ Gard,^ and committed 
other sins against his canon of taste. His bishop 
was unctuous and liked port wine. 

Why wei’e all tliese things pressing so heavily 
upon his spirit tins x->^ii*ticnlai* Sunday afternoon? 
AVell enough he knew the cause, but would not 
confess it even to himself. It was the same 
reason which had made his young lady-teachers 
so listless in Bunday-school— -even Lily Hardiuge. 

Last Sunday young Turner had been one of 
his lielpers, brought there, he felt certain, for the 
sake of Miss Hardinge. To-day young Turner 
was a volunteer, ^\ns going out to light for the 
Mmpire, was a hero in the eyes of every girl in 
the town ; and to-night he must robe himself 
and intone the service. How utterly insiguilicant 
he would feel 1 For young Turner would be there 
in his Yeomanry uniform ; he Avould be envying 
him all through the function. 

His spirit was in revolt. No one seemed to 
care now about Church matters, not even his 
young lady-helpers 1 Was he losing ground with 
Lily Hardinge ? At bottom this was the thought 
which troubled him most. Was slie, like the 
others, worshipping the soldier to the exclusion 
of the cleric? 

>Suppose matters politic got -worse. Supi^ose 
America should interfere and the Continent take 
advantage ! Suppose England fighting for her 
very existence ! ‘Wlio would care for the clergy 
and their work then? If it came to conscription 
his cloth would protect him ; he would be sneered 
at as one sitting snug at home, and the soldier 
w'ould — even more than at present be the 
popular hero. 

An abrupt knock at the door shattered his 
meditations ; 'without waiting for permission a 
well-set fellow stepped into the room. . 

* Hullo, Ritson C 


It was young Turner transformed. Wliat a 
difference a uniform seemed to make ! How dare 
he address him so familiarly? He tried to x^ut 
some reserve into his answering greeting ; but 
the young fellow, taking no notice, dropped into 
a chair, exclaiming : 

M say, Ihn glad I aiAt a parson.^ 

^Wliy?^ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. You see, you fellows 
can’t lend a hand; and — I’m glad to be rid of 
Church matters. I ’ve been feeling that way 
for some time, and ik'w I’m a soldier! I feel 
as if I’d escaped from x)rison. Pity you’re a 
iparsoii 1’ 

The Eevereiid Bryce- Eitson began to feel 
absolutely ill as the young fellow rattled on, and 
it was ],)y an effort that he managed to say, 
‘You must excuse me; I’ve my, sermon to get 
ready — er — come again.’ 

Braving thus got rid of his visitor, he retreated 
to his study and locked the door. What then 
liaY>pened may be left unwritten. Presently, 
emerging from seclusion, he re-entered his sitting- 
room and aimlessly took up the f7uard?M, A 
paingrapli caught his eye ; he gasped, staggered, 
and sat down. I^hcii lie rtjixd it through : 

‘The Bishop) of Stamford, in his sermon yester- 
day, said that he saw no reason why young 
curates who were physically fit should not volun- 
teer ; he thought it would be. a great help to 
them in gai-riing the confidence and resx)ect of 
their xiarishioners.’ 

On the following Sunday the vicar announced 
that ‘our much - respjected curate, Mr Eitson, 
lias felt obliged to give up his work here for a 
■time,’ ■ 

The frightful day was at last drawing to a 
close. Through the fierce heat the fight had 
raged, the wounded lying w-here they fell; many 
of them were now dead with thirst and horror. 
The terrible scorching sun was declining,, and— - 
at last — the enemy had been driven off. The 
Yeomanry troop, -wliiclx had been the last of the 
supports hurried to the front, was retiring by the 
left, leaving the infantry in their sangars' to hold 
the x)osition gained, and leaving the ' battlefield to 
the surgeons and the ambulance corps. As they 
rode slowly along, the setting smi full in their 
bronzed faces, a Be]^vice Corps man hailed one of 
the troopers. . ' - 

‘Hi, there! Here’s a nian wants you. Fall 
out a minute, will yez?.’ . 
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and it is quite eyident that artificial dyes have 
been used. The contrast is not confined to the 
colours only ; for patterns on an entirely new 
system, in the variegated and fantastic hues, meet 
the eye. The startling brilliancy and variety of 
the hues, however, claim attention before there 
is time to notice the patterns carefully. These 
colours are bright yellow, brick-red, marine-blue, 
and white, wdth here and there touches of browm 
and green. The general patterns consist of 
diamonds and stripes. The diamonds are usually 
formed of j^ellow, red, blue, and wliite ; the 

stripes of red and blue. Some of the diamonds 

are worked to resemble hour-glasses, and in 
others crosses appear. In a blue diamond may 
be seen a cross wdth two of its bars worked in 
yellow and the two other in white, a,iid having a 
small centre-piece in red. On the tw’o yellow 
bars are worked a few blue stitches, and on 
the twm wdiite bars a few red stitches ; wdiile 
on the same red centre-piece there’ are a few 

wliite stitches. In a yellow diamond may be seen 
a cross wdth two of its bars in blue and the 

other two in red, and with a little centre-piece in 
white ; on the tw^o blue bars are some yellow 
stitches, on the turn red bars some white stitches, 
and on the little centre-piece in wdiite a few red 
stitches. Other tints, like the brown and green 
already mentioned, show at times in touches. 

To 2>roduce these varied and brilliant tints the 
Fair Islanders use different sul)stances, chiefi}?- 
dowers, roots, mineiuls, and seaweed. The yellow 
is olilained from ffowers, especially the marigold ; 
the blue is got from lit or indigo — tbe lit-pot in 
wliieh the dye is jirepared is to be seen in almost 
every house ; the purple, yellowdsh or reddish 
brown, orange, and a brownish or blackish pur]fie 
are all obtained from lichens of various kinds, 
scraped from the rocks on the seashore ; and 
yiurple used to be oljtained from Lidim tartar eus. 
This purple is known by the local name of 
korkdleit; it was brought inconsiderable tjuantities 
from the lonely island of Foiila, whicli lies 
several miles west of the most westerly point on 
the mainland of Shetland. The dye wus to he 
had ill the form of balls, and these ivent by the 
name of hurli-haas in the local dialect. A black 
dye, also made in the island of Foula, is prepared 
by steeping and boiling certain roots. The article 
one wishes to dye is put into the vessel used for 
the jmrpose, and while the liquid dye is still 
boiling, a handful of peat-earth of a black colour, 
containing iron ore, is also thrown in. The white 
3 B, of course, the natural colour of the wool. 

: ■ The wool of the pine native Shetland sheep is 
generally compared to merino on account of its 
fine texture. Bike the Shetland pony, the pure 
. Bhetland sheep is a small and very active creature, 
often to be seen mo^dng wdth the swiftness and 
agility of a goat or chamois among the cliffs and 
: crags of the shore. For the first few months the 
iambs live on the hill-pasture wdth their mothers ; 


but towards the close of summer tliey are taken 
ill from the hill and tethered, usually in pairs, on 
the grass inside the dikes that separate the hill- 
pasture from the crofts. This is done to giiu 
them a better chance of standing the wdiiter ; but 
■when bad weather really sets in the}^ are shut 
uji ill snug and comfortable little folds every 
night, and regularly fed. In spring they are 
again allowed to run free on the hill-pasture. 

The -wool of the native sheeji is not generally 
clqiped or shorn. On the big farms, wdiere 
Cheviot and blackfaced sheep are kept, shearing 
is, of course, the practice ; but tbe Shetlando's 
leave the sheep’s fleece intact till tlie -wool is ripe, 
so to speak, and just about to come off of itself ; 
then it is rooed or pulled off carefully, so as not 
to hurt the creature, and any i>art of it that does 
not come off readily is left till later. The -women 
card and spin the wool, and spend the long winter 
evenings knitting it by the light of the bright 
peat-lires on the hearths of their cosy cottages, 
while the rain and sleet, and 2>erliaps the driving 
sea-spray, dash against the of the small 

window, and the wind roars down the stunted 
chimney of the low thatched roof. 

The women of the Fair Isle, like the women 
living on the crofts all over Shetland, assist tlie 
men in most of the outdoor work. In the spring 
they help to delve the land, for tillage is usually 
done with the sjxide. In the early summer the 
men cut the and then the women dry and 

cure them, and prej-mre them ftn; winter fuel. In 
the autumn, too, the women are busy out of doors ; 
they bind and carry in the sheaves of corn, and 
take lip the j)otatoes. Their knitting goes on in 
the intervals of this work — sometimes it goes on 
at the same time ; for when a woman is carrying 
peats or any other burden on her back she gene- 
rally keeps her knitting-pins busy all the time. 

The faces that are to be seen round the bright 
peat-fires in the Fair Isle are — like the faces to 
be seen round most peat-fires in Bhetland — 
strongly Norse in type. Perhai^s the big chair 
with its rounded top in use in ilie isle, made of 
a wooden frame with a wattled st,raw back, is 
an imperfect reminiscence of the old Hiigh-seat^ 
of the Norsemen. 

The question that most naturally occurs to 
one’s mind in reference to the artistic industry 
in whicli the women of Fair Isle are engaged 
is : How did they learn the art of using all those 
hrilliant hues and variegated patterns in their 
knitting? It has been stated that the Fair Isle 
colours and designs closely resemble those of 
Moorish origin still to be seen lingering in the 
dress worn by the fisher-people in the south 
of Spain ; and tMs leads up to ivhat is the 
generally accepted theory of the origin of 
Fair Isle work : that the arts of dyeing those 
bright colours and of foiining the fantastic pat- 
terns were taught to the islanders by the sailofs 
of a ship belonging to the great Axanada, who were 
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slvlpwreckecl there in that memorable year, 1588. 
Some of the natives of the isle, however, say 
that they o\ve their artistic industry to fugitive 
Covenanters who found an asylum in that lonely 


spot — some of whom were weavers skilled in. 
making the bright and variegated tartans Avorn 
Ijy the Highland clans. The former theory, how- 
ever, seems to be the stronger of the two. 


AM E 8 0 A P E. 



rowed ^ six ^ 
was, curate 


HE Beverend Bryce-Ritson Avas be- 
ginning to fear that he had mis- 
taken his profession — that he Avas 
too full of rude energy for the 
Cliurch. Already he looked back 
Avith longing to the days Avhen he 
ill the Magdalen boat ; but here he 
in a small county toAVii scarcely 
more than a village. Had it not been for that 
family living he might have gone in for the 
army. And Avliat chances there AAere for getting 
ahead just now 1 Was it too late to change ? 
He Avas only a deacon. The thought thrilled 
him. He aa^is a round peg in a sc^uare hole. 
His Auear said MsrayH and ‘ Card, ^ and committed 
other sins against his canon of taste. His bishop 
Avas unctuous and liked |)ort AAone. 

Why AA^ere all these things pressing so heavily 
upon his spirit this particular Sunday afternoon ? 
Well enough he knew the cause, but Avould not 
confess it eA'en to himself. It Avas the same 
reason Avhich had made his young lady-teachers 
so listless in Sunday-school— eA^eii Lily Hardinge. 

Last Sunday young Turner had been one of 
his helpers, brought there, he felt certain, for the 
sake of Miss Hardinge. To-day young Turner 
was a A^oluuteer, Avas going out to fight for ^ 
Empire, was a hero in the eyes of eA^ery girl in 
the tOAATi ; and tO'Xiight he must robe himself 
and intone tlie service. Hoav utterly insignificant 
he Avoiild feel ! For young Turner AAmuld be tbere 
in his Yeomanry imifonii ; he Avould be envying 
Mm all through the function. 

His spirit AA^as ill revolt. Ko one seemed to 
care hoav about Church niatters, not eA-en his 
voting lady-helpers ! Was he losing ground Avith 
Lily Hardinge ? At bottom this Aiais the thought 
Avhich troubled him most Was she, like the 
others, Avorsliipping the soldier to the exclusion 
of the cleric? 

Suppose matters politic got Avorse. Suppose 
America should interfere and the Continent take 
advantage 1 Suppose England fighting for her 
very existence 1 Who AAmiild care for the clergy 
and their work then? If it came to conscription 
his cloth Avould protect him ; he would be sneered 
at as one sitting snug at home, and the soldier 
Avould — even more than at present — be the 
popular hero. 

An abrupt knock at the door shattered his 
meditations ; Avithout Avaitiiig for permission a 
Avell-set fellow stepped into the room. 

MIullo, Ritsonl' 


It Avas young Turner transformed. Wliat a 
dilfereuce a uniform seemed to make ! Hoav dare 
he address him so familiarly? He tried to put 
some resei'A^e into his aiiSAvering greeting ; but 
the young feUoAA^, taking no notice, dropped into 
a chair, exclaiming : 

sav, I Ml glad I ain’t a parson.’ 

‘Wliy?’ 

‘ Oil, I don’t know. You see, you felloAvs 
can’t lend a hand; and — I’m glad to be rid of , 
Church matters. I ’ve been feeling that way 
for some time, and hoav I’m a soldier) I feel 
as if I’d escaped from prison. Pity you’re a 
parson ! ’ 

The Reverend Bryce-Ritson began to feel 
absolutely ill as the young felloAA^ rattled on, and 
it Avas by an eftbrt that he managed to saj", 
‘You must excuse me ; I’A’-e my, sermon to get 
re?idy~er— come again.’ 

Plaving thus got rid of his Ausitor, he retreated 
to his study and locked the door. AVliat then 
happened may be left unwritten. Presently, 
emerging from seclusion, he re-entered his sitting- 
room and aimlessly took up the Guardian, A 
paragraph caught his eye ; he gasped, staggered, 
and sat doAAm. Then lie read it through: 

‘The Bishop of Stamford, in his sermon yester- 
day, said that he saAV no reason A\h.y young 
curates Avho Aimre plij^sically fit should not Amliiri- 
teer ; he thought it AAmuld be a greiit help to 
them in gaining the confidence and respect of 
their parishionex^s.’ . 

On the lolloAAdng vSuiiday the vicar announced 
that ‘our much -respected curate, Mr Ritson, 
has felt obliged to give up his Avork here for a 
time.’ 

The frightful day Avas at last diwing to a 
clo.se. Through the fierce heat the fight had 
raged, the Avounded lying AAdiere they fell ; many 
of them AA^ere noAV dead with thirst and horror. 
The terrible scorching sun Avas deeliiiiiig, and-r- 
at last — the enemy had been driven off. The 
Yeomanry troop, which had been the last of the 
supports hurried to the front, Avaa retiring by the 
left, leaving the infantry in their saiigam to hold 
the position gained, and leaving the battlefield to 
the surgeons and the ambulance cor|)S. As they 
rode slowly along, the setting sun full in their 
bronzed faces, a- Seicvice Dorps man hailed one of 
tbe troopers. 

‘ Hi, there ! Here ’s a man wants you. Fall 
out a minute, will jezV 
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‘Wants wcT said the trooper addressed, as, 
pulling his near rein, he fell ont of line. 

‘Ooiiie this way/ said the other in reply, 

A few yards off lay a man, evidently far gone. 
Trooper Eitson disinonnted and went up to him. 
‘1 — it was you----Mr Eitson 1 ’ 

‘What! Turner, my poor chap 1 l^es, it’s L’ 
‘ So — you came after all. I could swear to your 
face through all the tan.’ 

afraid you’re badly hit/ 

‘ Yes. Think so. Done for, I guess — and all 

through Show" him,’ he said, turning his 

face to the ambulance-man, w"ho, in answ^er, held 
out a leather ease aE bent and wrecked, contain- 
ing the half-obliterated likeness of Lily Hardinge. 

Eitson’s band involimtarily %veiit to the breast- 
pocket of his tunic. 

‘ What 1 ’ said the dying man, wdth a sharp 
glance and sickly smile. ‘You too?’ 

‘Yes,’ stammered Eitson. 

‘ If it hadn’t been for that thing I might have 
escaped ; it deflected the bullet and sent it 
through my chest. Been a Bible it W"ould have 
been all right, I suppose— eh ? ’ 

‘My poor chap! I’m sorry.’ 

‘Guess she sent us both here. Did you know 
that Lewson was after her?’ 

‘What! That dealer?’ 

‘Dealer? Jew millionaire !’ 

‘ I — didn’t know.’ 

‘Bet you she marries him — curse her!’ 

^ DonH I Gan I do anything for you ?’ 

‘ Think not. But I ’m glad we met Don’t 
you bother yourself about a’ — — 

‘ Hush, old fellow, hush ! ’ 

‘All right Let’s look at her, then. You’ve 
got one,’ and he feebly pointed. 

Eitson sheepishly dreW: a case from his pocket, 
and as he bent over the djdng man they together 
looked on the girl wdio had flirted with both. 

‘Ah!’ sighed Turner, ‘not bad to look at — is 
she?’ 

‘ Now, Parker,’ said a strange voice close be- 
hind them, ‘get this chap on board the cart.’ 

It was one of the surgeons. 

With a hand-clasp and a cheery, ‘I’ll see you 
again,’ Eitson rode off to rejoin his troop. 

Turner smiled grimly. ‘I’m dying — ain’t I, 
doctor?’ he asked. 

‘’Fraid so,’ w"as the answer, curt but full of 
feeling. 

For a brief moment, as Bryce-Eitson rode off, 
he triumphed. ‘ The road is clear ; I ’ll win her 
' ■yet.’ Instantly he threw" aside the thought. ‘ I 
. musH be a brute to think such a thing. Poor 
young Turner ! I hope he may pull through ; 
and she — can -wait.’ 

It Trvas not to be. When he found time to get 
to the hospital-tent Turner was already dead. 

; Three weeks later. Much had happened in tlie 
'interval. There was a short period of rest for 


the main army. It wns mail-day ; the cart had 
just driven in. Br 3 "ee-Eitson sat alone in his 
tent thinking. How" much his ideas had broad- 
ened during the past three inontlis 1 HowG often 
he had been in touch with death, especially 

during that lialf-hour at Klipfontein when they 
had saved the guns and, as rewnrd, heard Bobs’s 
‘Well done. Yeomanry !’ How" utterly apart he 
wns for evermore from the Church ! Now the 
hardest work w"as over and the Avar looked like 
ending, wdiat W"as his future life to be ? Could 
he remain a soldier? That was his desire; 

but he felt that as a private this W"Ould be 

impossible. 

There was a steji at the tent door, and Bell, 
his chum, came rushing in. 

‘Hurrah, Eitson! Good man! You’re offered 
a commission for that Klipfontein business.’ 

‘ Commission ? Klipfontein ? Wtiy^ wdiat did 
I do?’ 

‘Ea — ats ! Biit, by Jove ! old chap, I congratu- 
late you. And here — here’s jmur mail — only 
a new"spaper. I say, will you accept that 

commission?’ 

‘Will I not! Thanks, old fellow", for your good 
wdslies.’ ■ ■ 

‘ Well, so-long just now". Head your pajier.’ 

Eitson opened it, and at tmce saw" a marked 
paragraph amiounciiig that Lily Hardinge had 
married Matheiv Lewson. 

He sat for a few moments staring at the notice ; 
then, rising, he threw" the paper dowm. 

‘ What an escape ! ’ he said. 

As if wdth reluctance, he drew" out her photo- 
graph and once more looked on the w"ell-reniem- 
bered face. 

‘T siipjiose you are no w"orse than other w"oinen : 
a mystery to the cleverest of us ; and yet to me 
you w"ere everythmg — so I thought. Well, dear, 
good-bye!’ and tearing it across, he threw" it 
from him. 

‘ The arm}" shall take her place,’ he said ; and 
his eyes kindled at the thought of tbe honour 
w"hicli had been done bim. 


SONNET. 

Thb dying leaves are drifting to and fro 
Upon tlio fitful winds; tlie seas run liigh, 

And, on tbe w"et and gUst’ning shore below, 

Their crested W’aves are breaking angrily. 

Across the sands, in reckless dance and mad,' 

The scattered leaves of yellow gorse are whirled, 
Now here, now there, until, far o’er the sad 
Gray waves, from human sight, at last they ’re hurled. 
Out o’er the surf, with eerie, startled cries. 

The seagulls take their lonely, wheeling flight. 

Slow sinks the sun in stormy, purpled skies, 

In golden si>lendour of tempestuous light, 

And the dark shadow of its sombre wings, 

The autumn night, o’er land and ocean flings. 

M. 0. G. 


A , ■ ; Bxinted and BiihHshed by W. k il. Chambers, Limited, 47 1’aternoater Kow, Lokboh ; and Edinburgh. 
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LEGAL SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


N one of his si^eeclies delivered some 
few years ago Lord Eosebery said 
there was nothing more engaging 
in private life than a little reckless- 
ness. Opinions may vary on that 
point; but most people who have 
undergone the experiment will admit that, after a 
long search through the musty archives of the law, 
there is no pleasure comparable to studying its 
absurdities, however reckless the proceeding may Ije. 

Lord Eosebery himself must have regarded with 
surprise the law which apparently took awGay from 
him the copyright of his speeches and gave it to a 
reporter. He has, howevez', pulzlished his Oliver 
Cromwell speech in self-defence ; apparently with 
success, for no paizer has yet brought an action 
against him for disturbing its rights in it. 
■V^dietlier tlze law of copyright requires alteration 
or not is for otlier people to say ; many think there 
aie other laws more urgently requiring revisal ; 
others, again, regret the legal impossibility of check- 
ing some pet offences of the men they meet every 
day. If Mr Eudyard Kipling and Private Thomas 
Atkins wez^e asked for an opinion, something might 
be said about the necessity of a law regulating the 
translation of literary work ; for Italy has gained a 
wrong impression of the British army through the 
perusal of ‘ 11 MendAcanU Distmtto,^ in which guise 
‘ The Absent-minded Beggar ’ has been served up to 
them. City men might have said something about 
the company laws, but on that subject Parliament 
has recently provided fresh legislation. 

The legal mind is never surprised at anything ; 
but the casual inquirer would probably find many 
things to wonder at in a search through the laws 
relating to marriage. It is possible for a man to be 
married in France, in the Channel Islands, or even 
in Scotland, and yet in England be a bachelor. In 
the year 1288 the Scottish Parliament passed an 
act by which it was decreed that in leap-year a 
^maiden lady of either high or low estate shall 
have liberty to speak to the man she likes. If 
he refuses to take her to be his wife he shall 
be mxilct in the sum of one hundred pounds 
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or less, as his estate may be, except and always 
if he can make it appear that he is betrothed 
to another woman, then he shall be free.’ Matri- 
mony can scarcely be said to be one of those small 
things about which the law does not trouble itself 
and an action brought under this statute wozild be 
of interest to everybody save the defendant. If a 
daughter elopes and gets married, the father has 
usually no legal redress ; but if a servant runs away 
for the same purpose he is legally indemnified. In 
the United States there is an act penalising any 
woman xvho betrays a man into matrimony by 
means of ‘ scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial 
teeth, false hair, or high-heeled shoes.’ This act, 
though uu repealed, is uselessly encumbering the 
United States statute book, because the penalty 
incurred is ‘ the penalty now in force against witch- 
craft and the like misdemeanours.’ The penalty is 
rather apjzropriate for the offence, even beyond the 
suggestion of the old riddle about the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. Old statutes, though mirepealecl, 
are often evaded by some such means as the act 
just mentioned would be. Eeaders with good 
memories may remember how Mr Balfour, about 
two years ago, evaded a question relative to the 
punishment of absent members of Parliament. 
Some one discovered that under an old act mem- 
bers absenting themselves from the deliberations 
of the House were punishable by the loss of their 
wages. A question based on this discovery was 
put to Mr Balfour, and he replied that, as members 
were not now paid, this act against absenteeism 
could not be enforced. It may here be mentioned 
that according to eminent legal authority members 
of Parliament are still entitled to salaries. 

There are many laws extant relative to the due 
observance of Sunday. Most of the old Sumptuary 
Acts have a clause laying down regulations about 
the special clothes to he worn on Sundays and 
holiday.s. By 'an act of the year 1603 a fine is 
authorised to be levied on the goods of all persons 
absenting themselves from church on Sunday., The 
last successful case under this act was heard in the 
year 1864. Isaac Walton,, not the, ‘ compleat angler,^ 
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hilt a less famous namesake, was fined for refusing 
to attend dmrcli at tlie request of Ms mistress ; and 
there is an instance on record of a boj causing liis 
mother to be fined for the same offence. According 
to law, no one is allowed to take a drive in his 
carriage on a Sunday without getting a certificate 
stating that he has urgent business to perform* 
Prosecutions for Sunday trading have been brought 
at. the instance of the Sunday Closing Society ; so 
perhai3S it is worthy of note that a private gentle- 
man may sell a horse on Sunday, but a horse-dealer 
may not. With regard to horses, the law recog- 
nises eleven vices and fifty-seven defects and 
diseases which constitute unsoundness. 

Whatever may be said about the ambiguity of 
the law, there is one subject on which it is most 
explicit, and tliat is — of all things in the world — 
swans. Of course, it is not fair to urge that 
neither Brovm, Smith, nor Jones are legally in- 
terested in these birds ; in dealing with the 
law we must take it as we find it, for better 
or for worse, with the same spirit of hopeful un- 
certainty in which we go through another ordeal. 
A very important case is that of the Abbotsbury 
Swans, decided in the year 1591. A legal com- 
mentator says: ‘The result of the litigation in 
this case settled the law of swans upon a basis 
which has never been disturbed* The rights and 
ovuierships, and the laws affecting them, were p>laced 
in so clear a light that the case lias become a 
leading authority on the subject.’ Amongst other 
things, this case decided that all white swans, not 
marked, and having gained their natural . liberty, 
belong to the Queen ; hence the annual visits of 
the swan-oivning Livery Companies to the Thames. 
Another old swan case is that of Lord Strange v. 
Sir John Charlton, which is refexTed to by Sir 
Matthew Arundel .in Iiis judgment on the Abbots- 
bitry Swans. By this case it was decided that 
‘cygnets belong equally to the owner of the cock 
and* to the owner of the hen, and sliall be divided 
between them*’ The writer has been unable to find 
out what k to be done with the remaining cygnet 
wtieii the number is odd ; but on every other point 
the law is so clear that there k no necessity to apply 
to a legal authority for a deckion. 

It is possible for many absurdities to get into 
a hill as it creeps clause by clause through Parlia- 
ment, The fai.uous Prison Act is a good example* 
An economical member proposed and carried a clause 
; which decreed that the new jail to he built in a 
certain locality should be constructed out of the 
materials of the old jail already existing there, 
.iater on another member got a clause added to the 
effect that prkoners . should be kept in the old jail 
/till the new one was fiiii^ed. It was stated last 
’■ year, on legal authority, that if a tramway com- 
,pahy: applied to Parliament for powers to build a 
trani'Way in any town, Parliament would ask 
-whether the municipal authorities were prepared 
„■ to biiild the tramway themselves. If the question 
; .was, answered in the negative, Parliament would 


then grant the necessary powers to the company. 
Ill other words, if the promoters of a tramway 
company apply for powers to lay douui and work a 
tramway in a town, the authorities must either 
acquiesce or build the tramway at the public 
expense. 

It is illegal to sell a vacant ecclesiastical benefice, 
the seller being guilty of simony ; but before a 
benefice is actually vacant the next presentation 
may be lawfully sold. Previous to the passing of 
the Medical Act a physician could not recover hk 
fees by any legal process if hk patient refused to 
pay, unless the patient or some other person had 
specially contracted to make payment. Passing 
to a law relating to another class of society, if 
Smith starts a hare on the land of Brown, hunts 
it down, and kills it there, the hare belongs to 
Brown, and Smith is liable to an action for tres- 
pass; if Smith, however, starts a hare on the 
ground of Brovm, and hunts it on to the land of 
Jones and kills it there, the hare belongs to Smith ; 
but both Brown and Jones can bring an action of 
tresx^ass against him, 

‘Mine host’ k bound by law to admit to hk 
house all persons peaceably ap]plying for lodgment ; 
and, further, he must take in his guest’s goods, 
unless they be too bulky or dangerous, ‘such as 
dynamite or tigers ’ — to give Lord Esher’s inter- 
pretation. If the guest is unable, or unwilling, to 
pay his account, the innkeeper may detain every- 
thing belonging to Ilk guest except the clothes and 
property carried on hk person. An action cannot 
be brought against an innkeeper for detaming the 
horse of a guest unless the amount due for its keep 
has been paid or tendered. The innkeeper, how- 
ever, can only keep the lioi’se in the stable or walk 
him in the yard for exercise ; he cannot use the 
horse for any purpose or in any way; and even if 
the horse-keep amounts to the vMue of the animal, 
or beyond, it, he cannot sell the horse ; l>ut if he 
live in the city of London or in Exeter he am 
take the animal for Ms own use on the apprake- 
inent of four of Ms neigliknirs. 

The law does not recognise orthography, and will 
proceed against Franlv Phillips or against Phrangk 
Fyllypse with perfect composure. Some facetioiLS 
person, instead of writing ‘ I owe you,’ saw fit to 
expi’ess the obligation by the three letters ‘ I 0 U ; ’ 
and this has now become tlie set form. A piece of 
paper bearing the words, ‘I 0 IT Fifty Pounds,’ 
written and signed l)y the debtor and addressed 
to the creditor, is admissible in evidence ivithout 
a stamp, as being merely a simxde acknowledgment 
of the debt ; but if the document read, ‘ I 0 IT 
Fifty Pounds, to be paid on the 28th inst.,’ it would 
be worthless unless it bore an ad mlorem stamp. 

Ho one has found any fossil remains of the 
prehistoric ass, but the family is widely distri- 
buted, and observations were taken of the order 
in Greek and Boman times. In Borne he was to 
he met with on all sides. In legal deeds and 
lawsuits the word ‘timbers’ was held to include. 
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bricks ; a .maiTied woman was for certain legal 
piiiposes supposed to be an unmarried woman ; 
tbe purcbaser of a bankrupt’s property was allowed 
to rank as tlie bankru|)t’s heir. In i^rimitive 
Eoman times, wdieii possession of a piece of land 
was in dispute, tlie judges *vmit with the claimants 
to the ground in question, heard the arguments, 
and gave their decision there and then. In the 
course of time the judges complained that they 
were overworked, as judges have done since, and ' 
tlieir presence was tacitly dispensed witli. The 
claimants now proceeded to the ground by tbein- 
selves, had their mock ijglit (the Eomans called 
the process < joining bands,’ but nasty knocks 
would occasionally be given), and brought back to 
the court a clod of earth to which they both 
laid claim as representing the property in ques- 
tion. Employers of Queen’s Counsel at eight 
guineas a day will appreciate the fact that the 
Roman litigant did not pay his counsel anything, 
but was under a moral obligation to leave him 
something in his will. 

The German law of libel is a curiosity. An 
editor recently said in his paper that a certain 
gentleman ‘was an unmannerly boor,’ in conse- 
quence of which a libel action -was brought 
against the paper. The evidence given seemed to 
show that the only fault with the expression 
was that it was not strong enough. The case 
was taken from court to court in the usual way, 
until it reached the highest tribunal; the final 
decision was that the editor would have been 
perfectly justified if he had said that the plaintiff 
‘had acted like an unmannerly hoor j’ but since 
he had said that the plaintiff actually ‘was an 
unmannerly boor,’ he had committed libel. In 
Germany it is libellous to call a man a pig or an 
ass ; but if you combine the two and call a man 
a x^^g-^ss, then there is no libel, because such an 
animal does not exist. The favourite combina- 
tion among Germans is, we believe, pig-dog — 
sdiwemehundr 

The English law of libel makes profanity a 
money-saving vice. If you call a man a thief, 
and cannot prove your assertion, you commit 
libel. If, however, you garnish your description 
by any of the adjectives usually deemed unfit for 
publication, any libel action brought against you 
will fall through, for the law says your j)rofanity 
proves that you have lost your temper, and 
therefore you are not actionable for your words. 

The legal stupidities of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were tempered by the merci- 
ful verdicts of the juries, who looked rather at the 
triviality of the offences than at the guilt of the 
prisoners. Thus, since it was a capital offence to 
steiil anything worth more than a shilling, juries 
would frequently apxnaise stolen articles of con- 
siderable value at a shilling, or even luider, to 
reduce the offence to petty larceny. In one of 
the more recent cases a jury found a man guilty 
of stealing a pair of leather breeches, After de- 


livering their verdict, the jury discovered, to their 
horror, that under the then existing law the only 
possible sentence was the death-x^enalty. It was 
illegal to alter the verdict ; but the jury were 
allowed to add to it, and they adjudged the man 
guilty of ‘ inanslaugliter,’ which j^ermitted a sen- 
tence of inix>risonment. Of course, if the death- 
sentence had been passed in this case, the man 
would have subsequently been reprieved, for cases 
of this kind always received careful consideration 
from, the king in council. George III., in X3ar- 
ticular, always exhibited great anxiety in these 
matters, for he was known to sit late into the 
night pondering over the pros and cons of some 
verdict. Sometimes advantage was taken of a 
X^etty offence to punish a man for some former 
crime. For instance, three men— Probert, Hitiit, 
and Thurtell — being on trial for the murder of 
a Mr Weare, Probert turned king’s evidence, and 
his two confederates were hanged. A year later, 
however, Probert was hanged for horse-stealing. 

The fifties saw a sweeping-out of old statxites 
and a general refurbishing. Eichard Roe and 
John Doe, the gentlemen through whose agency 
all actions of ejectment xvere performed, were 
themselves ejected from the house of the kw- 
Before this time every landlord bringing an action 
of ejectment had first to xuoceed, not against his 
tenant, but against an imaginary person, Eichard 
Roe ; and procedure was not in his own character, 
but by the agency of an imaginary person, John 
Doe; The action was set forth in a declaration, 
and subscribed to it was a notice in the shaxxe of 
a letter from tbe fictitious defendant to the tenant 
in possession, apxxrising the latter of the nature 
and the object of the proceeding, and advising 
him to appear in court and defend his x^ossesskm. 
Accordingly the next term the tenant obtained a 
rule of court alloxving him, upon certain terms, 
to be made defendant instead of Richard Roe* 
‘These,’ says Serjeant Stephen, an old legal com- 
mentator, ‘are fictions invented and ux^held by 
the comts for the convenience of justice.’ At the 
X^resent time a legal demand for the rent is the 
same as it was hundreds of years ago. The land- 
lord making a legal demand for his rent has a 
lot of things to observe ; amongst them, he has 
to attend on the premises between the hours .oi 
sunrise and sunset and, in the presence of three 
witnesses, demand, with a loud voice three times, 
his rent. But this process is usually avoided by. 
; a careful w^ording of the agreement between the 
' landlord and his tenant. 

Sir William Blackatone speaks of what he callB 
‘ the mutual altercations ’ between parties . at law 
with one another. The plaintiff began with a 
Declaration or Count, a w'ordy document extend- 
ing over many skins of parchment,, to which the 
defendant answered by a Plea, equally volumi- 
nous. Then the plaintiff, if he had more to say or 
thought the defence insufficient, replied with a 
Replication. If the defendant did , not agree with 
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]->lairitiffs Replication, he answered with a Ee- 
joinder. If the Rejoinder was iiiisatisfaclory the 
plaintiff ffew to another document in the shape 
of a Surrejoinder, which w'as met hy a Reluitter, 
to which plaintiff replied with a Surrebutter. 
When the plaintiff and defendant had fought one 
another inch hy inch over this acreage of parch- 
ment, it was time to get a final decision. The 
thought suddenly occurred to some one that it 
might he possible to dispense with all this parch- 
ment, and accordingly the authorities devised a 
shorter and (xuicker method. This saving was 


effected so long ago that litigants have forgotten 
to he thankful, and are now sharply criticising 
what in their opinion are shortcomings or ab- 
surdities. Though Lord Coke observed long ago, 
‘ No man, out of his own private reason, ought to 
he wiser tliaii the law, which is the perfection of 
wisdom,’ yet no xnan likes himself or his profes- 
sion Ho he writ dovm an ass;,’ whilst, on the 
other hand, peojde are always ready to fly to the 
law, except as j uryinen, and they only grumble 
when the law decides against them or when the 
solicitor has sent in his bill of costs. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—BY THE FRONT DOOR ONLY. 



Exchange the 


|AUREL and I and the Captain took 
counsel together, over many pipes, 
in the night watches, as to the 
plan to be followed when we 
reached New Caledonia. 

It was finite evident that Lepard 
would die speechless sooner than disclose what we 
wanted so much to learn, and what to do with 
him I was somewhat at a loss to know. 

Yaurel’s plan was a bold one. 

‘'Put me quietly ashore somewhere handy,’ said 
he, 'and I’ll get into the settlement and find out 
where Monsieur Gaston is. Then, if it is possible, 
we shall carry Iffonsienr le Colonel in some night 
and leave him there, and bring Monsieur Gaston 
away with us. That’s the idea, 
riglit mail for the wrong one.’ 

' There is only one difficulty, Vaurel/ I said, 
'and that is that Monsieur Gaston would not 
come.’ 

' Who knows, monsieur ? Imprisonment tells on 
a man’s spirit whether he’s innocent or not, and 
if it be long enough and strong enough he breaks. 
They say they treat them pretty well out there. 
But I know if I was in there and knew that my 
sister was waiting outside for me I ’d come out 
like a shot if the chance offered. Still,’ he said, 
with a half-doubtful shake of the head, Hliere’s 
no knowing. We’re not all built the same way.’ 

'He won’t come,’ I said; ,‘but we can give him 
the chance.’ 

.1 discussed the matter with Denise also, and 
disclosed Yaurel’s plan to her. But she said de- 
cisively, ' He will not^ come,’ and then more 
: slowly, 'and I do not think I would wish him 
to come, though I hunger for the sight of him. 
Perhaps I could see him, Hugh, even though he 
will not come away with ua?’ 

'Surely we could manage that much. But I 
hope in some way we can do more.’ 

' Oh, we shall ; I am sure wo sliall. I feel it. 
We shall take him back with us, and he will 
come, back with us in honour. I know it, though 
J can’t see how it’s going to come about’ 


But she believed it thoroughly, and the belief 
kept her spirits at high pitch and made life 
bright for her, and so for us. 

AVeek after %Yeek we slipped along through 
those quiet waters, under skies of wonderful 
flawless blue, till the long smooth rollers and the 
infinite solitudes had come to be a part of our 
lives; and when at last we made the Austral s, 
and thence wove a devious course among the 
myriad lovely islands scattered like emeralds 
about those seas, the siglit of them and the delight 
of them wei^e things which will remain with all 
of us as long as life lasts. 

And so at last, one bright morning, Captain 
Lyle pointed to a faint blue blur on the lift 
of the water-line in front, and told us it was 
New Caledonia ; and the feeling that all our hopes 
were coming to the point worked us up into such 
a state of excitement that .speech was almo.st 
impossible, and eating, beyond the absolutely 
necessary minimum, quite out of question. 

According to our plans, we kept a wide offing 
I'ound the south of the island, and crept up the 
farther side, keeping the peaks in %dew and no 
mox^e. There was always, of course, the chance of 
our coming acro.ss some patrol gunboat, but we 
saw nothing of the kind ; and as soon as night 
drew on we ran in under steam, and stole down 
the western coast with every light hidden, till, in 
the distance, over a promontory, a lightening of 
the darkness up above told us that Noumea lay 
just beyond. 

Then the boat was lowered and YaiU'el and I 
got into it, with four men to row. 

We crept in cautiously, taking our chances of 
the surf, and got safely ashore. Ynurel tumbled 
out, wrung my hand in silence, and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

IVe were to retuim the following night to the 
same spot as nearly as we could strike it, and 
wait there till he came. 

It was a venture full of risks. In a penal 
settlement a strange face was almost sure to. 
excite suspicion and cause inquiry, and Yaurel’s 
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eyes were quite open to tlie possibility of it all 
ending in an addition of one to tbe colony witli- 
oiife any advancement of our ends. ^Ye bad 
reason to believe, however, ordinary prison 
rules were not much enforced, and that the 
prisoners were left very largely to themselves. 
He took with him a supply of food for himself, 
and tobacco enough to purchase a considerable 
amount of good-will. 

As soon as be was ashore we pulled quietly 
back to tlie schooner, and assured the Avaiting 
ones there that he had made a good start on his 
venture. Then the yacht crept out to sea again, 
and we spent tlie next day in a state of suspense 
that was trying to nerves and tempers, and sub- 
versive of anything more than the most elementary 
rules of social intercourse. 

Denise, who felt the strain more than any of 
us perhaps, kept to her room for the greater 
part of the clay. Boulot perambulated the ship 
doggedly in search of his master, and snuffled 
discontentedly at not finding him. Lyle raked 
the horizon all day long for obtrusive cruisers, 
but found none, and was satisfied. 

That was as long a day as ever I spent, and 
there was nothing to shorten it. Our thoughts 
w’ere across the water there, with Yaurel, and our 
anxiety as to his welfare was great. 

I took in to Denise the daintiest dishes the 
cook could concoct, but she could eat nothing. 
To please me she trifled with morsels, but ate no 
more than a sparrow. 

‘You will take me with you to-night, Hugh?? 
she asked. 

‘ Not to-night, dearest. We must hear first 
what Yaurel has found out. Many things might 
have happened, you know. Everything might 
have come out in Paris, and Gaston might be on 
his waj’’ home.^ 

‘Or he might be dead,’ she said gloomily, 
yielding for a moment to the |)ressure of her 
anxieties. 

‘We must just hope for the best,’ I said, find- 
ing few words wdth which to comfort her, for in 
truth the possibility of Gaston^s death seemed to 
me as likely as any. 

‘You -will come back and tell me as quickly as 
possible?’ she said. 

‘Just as quick as the boat can bring me/ 

As nigbt drew on we crept in towards the land 
again ; and then, in pursuance of our plans, the 
boat was lowered, and, no doubt to lus intense 
surprise, Colonel Lepard, bound and gagged, was 
banded down into it, and we started for the 
shore. 

What the Colonel imagined wo were going to 
do with him I cannot tell ; but his eyes, as I saw 
him carried up on deck, were ftill of appreliension. 
He probably thought we were sick of him, and 
were going to make an end of him. 

We struck the shore as near the spot where we 
had landed Yaurel as we could hit it, and we 


had not been there five minutes when a subdued 
‘ Hist I ’ a little way down the beach announced 
him. We replied, and he stole quietly in among us. 

‘Is he there?’ I asked in a whisper. 

‘Yes, monsieur, he is there; but I have not 
spoken to him. I thought it best not to make 
two bites of the matter, and your words will 
weigh more with him than mine. He mixes 
very little with the others, and has a hut ajiart. 
It is at this end, just over the bluff there. We 
can get to liirn without difficulty. Have you the 
Colonel there, monsieur?’ 

‘ He is in tlie boat’ 

‘ You can bring bim a good half-mile nearer. 
A patrol travels along the road there now and 
again ; but they make noise enough, and there is 
no difficulty in avoiding them. Shall we take him 
with us? Then, if Monsieur Gaston agrees, we 
can make the exchange at once and get away,’ 

‘We will take him as near to the place as we 
can ; but he had better remain in the boat till 
we have spoken with Gaston. I doubt very much 
if he will consent/ 

‘ We can only try/ 

I ordered the men to row quietly along the 
shore till they heard our signal to come in ; then 
Yaurel and I walked along towards the glimmer 
over the rise in front. 

‘ And is he well, Yaurel ; and how does be 
stand it?’ 

‘As one would expect, monsieur. His heart, 
they say, is almost broken, and he scarcely ever 
speaks to any of them/ 

‘Had you any trouble in getting in?’ 

‘ None at all. The guards are at tbe other end, 
towards the town. Tliere is nowhere for them to 
go to up this way, and if they escape to the hills 
the natives will make an end of them. Turn! 
here conies the patrol. I ho];)e the boat will Iiear 
them/ . 

The boat heard, lying as quiet as we lay in 
the bushes ; and the patrol, marching anyhow, 
tramped noisily past 

‘They will be back in lialf-an-hour or so,’ said 
Yaurel. ‘We can do nothing till they have 
gone ; then we have a clear field.’ 

So we lay and waited patiently till they came 
noisily back again ; and. as soon as they %vere out 
of hearing we climbed back into the road and 
set out again towards the light overhead. ' ’ ' 

Then we left the path and took to the broken 
ground by the sea, stumbling along in the dark 
as best we could, till at last Yaurel said, ‘Now, 
monsieur, this is the nearest the boat can get to 
Monsieur Gaston’s hut. It is just over , the brow', 
there/ 

We signalled, and the boat came silently in, 

‘Pull out twenty yards and wait for us, 
Barnes,’ I said to the boVun. ‘Don’t come in. 
till %ve signal. If we don’t come in an Imur, pul! 
back to tbe ship;’ and we started > to cross the 
neck of the ru’ornontory. ... ? . . . „ 
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Ten minutes’ scramble, and Yaiirel laid bis 
band on my arm, saying, ^ Foild I ’ and in front 
of me I could make out a small hut like a 
beehive. It was just a darker smudge ou the 
darkness, and there was no sign or sound of 
occupancy, 

‘You are quite sure?^ I whispered. 

‘Quite sure, I saw him go in several times 
to-day, and there is no other hut near it.’ 

We stole to the doorway, which was covered by 
a mat, and entered. We could not distinguish 
even the sound of breathing. I struck a match, 
and the light glinimored on the white face of a 
young inan lying on a bed of dry ferns. Though 
the face was thin and worn and very sad, I 
knew by its likeness to Denise that this was the 
man we sought. He was sleeping quietly, with 
his head on his outstretched arm. 

Suddenly his eyes opened wide on the light 
He lay for a moment looking at us, and then 
started up into a sitting posture, 

‘Well, what is it now?’ he asked. 

‘Monsieur Gaston P said Yaiirel in a wdiisper, 
in that same tone of loving deference which he 
used when he spoke to * main’selle,’ 

Gaston peered up at him with puckered biw. 
Then the match burned out I struck another, 
and he pointed silently to a tiny earthenware 
lump with a wick and oil in it. When I turned 
from lighting it his face ^vas just breaking into 
recognition of Vaurel. 

‘Vaiirel!’ he murmured. ‘It is Piuideiit 
Yaurel — is it not?’ 

‘In truth. Monsieur Gaston.’ 

‘Prudent Yaurel 1’ he said again to himself in 
a tone of extreme wonder, and drew his hand 
acros>s his eyes as though to clear them of doubt. 
‘And thisr~who is this?’ 

‘I am the husband of your sister Denise, 
Monsieur Gaston. My name is Hiigli Lamont. I 
am an Englislmmn.’ 

‘The husband of Denise ! My poor little 
Denise! And she is married?’ 

‘She is married, and only needs one thing 
to complete her happiness, and that is her 
brother. We have come to ask you to go to 
her.’ 

‘ Go to her ? But how ? ■ 

‘My yacht is off the coast. You can be on 
board in Iralf-aii-hour.’ 

He got up and stood facing me, upright and 
. slim, and looked at me with Denise’s eyes. 

'.‘Do you propose that I should do this?’ he 
asked. 

■ ; ‘ ‘ It was I, Monsieur Gaston,’ broke in Yaurel, 
with what has since struck me as a tine and 
iustant appreciation of his young master’s feeling 
tho. matter. ‘Ma’m’selle hungers for you. 
Will'. you not go to her ?’ 

’ mke she also asked it?’ he said. 

~ And we stood silent. . . , . 

„*No,’ he Said, ‘it is not possible, ■ T. came, in- 


by the front door, and by the front door I must 
go out. It will come, my friends. It must 
come. The good God will not allow an innocent 
man to suffer for ever. How I long to see her ! ’ 
he broke out again. ‘Is she well, monsieur? Is 
she happy ?’ 

‘Denise is well, Gaston, and happy — but for 
the wumt of you. As Prudent says, she hungers 
for you.’ 

‘My poor little Denise I Where is she, mon- 
sieur?’ 

‘She is here, on the yacht, and aching for the 
sight of you.’ 

‘Here?’ he said, beginning to pace the half- 
dozen steps the hut allowed him, with a quick 
turn that showed liow used he was to that short 
caged walk. ‘Here?’ and I could see the tight 
clenching of the jaw inside his sunken cheek. 
‘You tempt me strongly, monsieur,’ he said at 
last through his teeth. ‘ I thiidc you had better 
go, or I may forget myself.’ 

‘Gaston, my brother,’ I said, gripping his 
hand in mine, ‘I never for one moment 
believed you would go, nor did Denise; but — - 
it is a long story. We have got Colonel Lepard 
here.’ ' 

‘ Lepard 1’ he hissed, blazing and shaking in 
M’liite fury -—‘Lepard I— to have my hands at his 
throat !-—j list for a minute. I would shake those 
cursed lies out of him. The traitor— the liar— 
where is he V 

‘He lies gagged and bound in my boat not ten 
minutes’ distance away.’ 

He started towards the door. 

‘Stay, Gaston 1 ’ I said; ‘that is' no good. You 
will get no w'ord out of him in that way. I have 
a suggestion. Gome with me now out to the yacht 
and make Denise’s heart glad with the sight of 
you, and I will tell you what we have been 
attempting on your behalf as we go.’ 

He looked me through and through with those 
straight eyes of his, which avere so very like my 
wife’s. '■ 

‘ You will bring me back ?’ 

‘I will bring you back the moment you say 
the wmrd.’ 

‘You are the husband of Denise-— I will trust 
you. Gome, let us go. Denise, my dear one — 
to see you again ! ’ 

‘Is there any risk in your leaving your hut?’ 
I asked. 

‘None,’ he said. ‘I am rarely visited. Tliey 
kiiow I w’Oiild not escape if I could. Let us 
hasten.’ 

We set off through the darkness, Yaurel in 
advance, and as we went I hurriedly gave Ga»toii 
an outline of some of the late occurrences. 

‘Znyler!’ he broke in w^heii I happened to 
mention liis name. ‘ I knew he was in it. 
Lepard and I fell out over certain matters ’ 

‘I know — he wanted to marry Denise, and you 
would not let him.’ 
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‘And he planned this thing to get me out of 
the way — cur^e him 1 It lias added tenfold to my 
burden to think that he might be getting his 
own way with her through my absence. I thank , 
God it is not so. Monsieur Laniontj we owe you 
much,^ ■ 

^The debt is all on my side, and we will have 
you free yet.’ 

Wlieii I told him how we had captured Lepard 
and held him 2 ^i’Loner ail these mouths, and of 
his dumb bedevilment, he Avas amazed. I told 
him of Yaurel’s plan of suhstituting Lejjard for 
himself and carrying him away in the yacht. 

‘He is a good fellow is Prudent,’ he said, ‘hut 
he does not see things quite as we others do. 
‘How will it all endl’ he sighed. 

‘ Sooner or later the truth will come out,’ I 
said; ‘for anything we know, it may be out now. 
Be sure we will never cease working for it.’ 

‘You give me hope,’ he said Avarinly. 

We reached the shore and signalled to the 
boat; and when, at last she came stealing in, a 
wliisper bundled Lejmrd into the bows, and we 
stepped on hoard without another AA^ord. 

We pulled along the shore to as near as Ave 
could guess the place AALere Ave landed, and then 
made straight for the schooner ; and the old sea- 
dog Barnes had timed his distances so Avell that 
Ave found her with no great difficulty, I could 
tell by the triumphant spring the men put into 
their oars that they believed we had succeeded in 
elfecting another esca2>e, and they Avere full of 
elation at the fact. 

Eager eyes and ears were on the lookout for 
us, and a little tpiet signalling brought us 
alongside. 

I Avliispered to Yaurel to have the Colonel 
taken back to his cabin, and Avent up the gaug- 
Avay first, Avith Gaston at my heels. There Avere 
no lights on deck, but Denise was at my side as 
J set foot on it. Gaston heard the rustle of her 
dress and cried, ‘Denise!’ and she was in bis 
arms in a moment, laughing and crying, and 
sobbing out the pent-up longings of mouths. I 
got them down into the cabin, Avhere the Avindows 
were all tightly shrouded so that no gleam 
should escape outside, and Avas leaving them 
together, AAdien, to my amazement, I felt the 
throbbing of the scrcAV, and the yacht was on 
the move. 

Gastmi felt it at the same moment and sprang 
up angril}^ 

‘ What is this, Monsieur Lainont ? You promised 
me, and I trusted you.’ 

‘ Come with me for a momenV I said, ‘ I gave 
no orders. It is a mistake.’ 

I ran up on deck, and lie followed me. Lyle 
Avas on the bridge, and the schooner was heading 
lor the open sea. 

‘ Stop her, Gajitaiu \ ’ I shorited. 

‘YHiy, AAdiat’s Avrong?’ he called down. ' 

‘ Stop her ; then come doAvn, and I ’ll tell you.’ 


He signalled doAVn beloAV ; the sciw stopped 
AA’^orking, and he came down to us. 

‘What’s up?’ he asked, ‘I thought you’d 
AA^ant to put all you could betAveen us and the 
land before morning.’ 

‘Ho ; I ’m under pledge to Monsieur Gaston des 
Oomptes to return him to his pi-ison as soon as 
he says the Avord. Aliow^ me to introduce you — 
Gaston, this is Cajptaiu Lyle,’ 

‘Well, Avhat an idea!’ said Lyle, in genuine 
amazement. ‘You Avaiit to go back there, sir?’ 

‘ I must go back, Captain,’ said Gaston in 
English. ‘I am a prisoner, but I am innocent, 
and to escape AA^ould be an admission of guilt. I 
shall never leave my prison till I leave it with- 
out stain.’ 

‘Well, I am’ began Lyle. 

‘Hoaav if you Will i)ermit me, I shall return to 
my sister. My minutes are few,’ broke in Gaston, 
and lie Avent doAvu again to the cabin. 

‘Y^ell, Lyle, AAdiat do you think of that?’ I 
said.' 

He scratched his head. ‘It’s all very fine,’ he 
said, ‘but it’s not himiness— not the business we 
came on anyway, I reckon. The men’ll be all 
broke up. They’re all as pleased as Punch at 
helping him out, and to take him back! It’s 
enough to give ’em the sulks.’ . 

‘ I ’m afraid AA^e must consider Monsieur Des 
Comjites’ feelings before theirs,’ I said ; ‘ and he 
only consented to come on condition that I took 
him hack.’ 

‘It’s for you to say, sir,’ he said; but he was 
evidently much put out. 

I Aveiit down after a time, to find Denise 
.sitting by her brother’s side, his hand in both 
hers, and her eyes shining and sjyarlding. She 
stretched one hand to me and drcAV me into their 
communion. 

‘I was just wanting yon, Hugh,’ she said. ‘ Ah 1 
if I could only have you both ahvays I Avouid 
ask no nn^re.’ 

‘That Avill come, dearest,’ I said. ‘You and I 
Avill give our live.s to it, and the Avrong shall be 
righted if human endeavours can bring it about.’ 

‘How do tbey treat you, Gaston?’ I asked, 
‘Can we help in any way to make the time in ore 
bearable V . 

‘You can leave me some books and all the 
tobacco you can spare, and newspapers, if you 
have any. The regulations are not strictly en-' 
forced. The new governor is Qodefroi de :ja 
Eocherelle, You remember him, Denise ? He is 
some relation of ours,’ ' ‘ . . . '• i 

‘Godefroi de la Eocherelle 1’ said Denise. ‘Why, 
he is our fourth— eighth — sixteenth consin;’ and 
she fell a-thiiiking. '' ■ ' ' . 

Gaston turned to me. ‘If you could get bold 
of that man you named, Eiiyler, you might pick 
up the threads. He is purely an adventurer. 
He is purchasable, I should say.’ 

‘ irnfortunately he is dead. Lepard killed him 
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with liis own hands at Cour-des-Comptes. Vaiirel 
witnessed it.’ 

* That is a misfortimej’ he said quietly. ‘ Those 
two had the whole matter between tliein,’ 

‘Do you care to see Lepard?’ I asked. 

He sat for a while with his eyes on the door, 
and then said : 

‘Eo, I will not see him. It could do no good, 
and would only rouse the devil in me, as every 
thought of him did for the first two months. 
The recollection of my meeting wdth Denise and 
yourself will help me more,’ Then after a wdiile 
he asked, ‘When will you be leaving here?’ 

‘We have no plans made. Can you suggest 
any means of making this Lepard tell what he 
knows ? I am half- inclined to hand him over to 
the governor foiv the murder of Captain Zuyler.’ 

‘I know no way of making a man speak if he 
■has made up his mind not to. You could land 
him and me up the coast where the natives are, 
and let us fight it out. I should kill him, and 
■them would be some satisfaction in the doing of 
it; but — that is not the way out.’ 

‘ We shall go into the port to-morrow,’ said 
Denise, as the result of her cogitations, ‘and 
dearn if anything has turned up in our absence. 
I have a right to call on our sixteenth cousin, 
■.■surely,:’ .:'.,, ■ 


‘You will not tell him you called on me first?’ 
said Gaston. 

‘No ; we shall simply make a friendly call as we 
were in the neighhourhood, and ask what is tlie 
latest news from home.’ 

‘ I had better get back,’ said Gaston. ‘ Shall I 
see you again, I wonder?’ and he looked wist- 
fully at her. 

‘ You shall see us again and often,’ said Denise ; 
and he kissed her, and we went up on deck. 

We pulled back to the shore in silence, and 
Vaurel and I accompanied him to his hut, carry- 
ing a store of books and such papers as we had 
picked up on our journey ings, and a good-sized 
packet of tobacco. He wrung our hands, and we 
went heavily back to the boat. 

‘This is foolishness. Why couldn’t he come 
with us and leave that animal Lepard in his 
place?’ growled Vaurel. 

‘ He comes of a race that cannot do mean things, 
Vaurel.’ 

‘ Mean things ! It is those others who keep 
him there that do the mean things. Mtmsieur 
Gaston never did an underhand thing in his 
life.’ 

‘That’s ju.st why he won’t steal his liberty.’ 

But Vaurel considered it all foolishness, and 
would not be comforted. 


WATER-POWER AND ELECTRICITY. 



N these days of increasing inter- 
national competition for commercial 
supremacy, it is a common state- 
ment that the high place hitherto 
occupied by Great Britain is threat- 
ened l>y the energy of other nations, 
and that, unless we rouse ourselves from that 
state of self-complacency to which our previous 
success has gi\^en rise, we shall soon fall far 
in the rear in the great march which is at 
present being made along the path of commercial 
advancement. 

In this country, the birthx)lace of "Watt and of 
Stephenson, it is but natural, in the face of these 
alarmist statements, to compare our position as 
engineers with that of other nations. In what- 
ever direction we turn, we find that, however 
great the progress we have made since the days 
of these pioneers, if other nations have not 
actually outstripped us, they have made immense 
strides towards doing so in a race in which we 
have for so long held first place. 

In . the branch of the industry devoted to 
Electrical engineering this keen ” competition is 
perhaps most marked ; and it is only a most 
satTguine^ and we venture to say ill-informed, 
|)6rSc>n who would make the assertion that we 
are ' the most capable exponents of the latest 
developments of electrical enterprise, and that of 
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all nations we are best able to supply the wants 
of the many industries throughout the world, 
which depend to a large extent for their success- 
ful operation on the use of electricity in one 
form or another. 

As we are favoured in this country with an 
abundant supply of coal, it is l)ut natural, and 
in fact most reasonable, that we sliould devote 
our attention to developing the best and most 
economical methods of obtaining our power from 
its consumption ; but those countries which are 
not so fortunate in their fuel-siip])ly have had 
X^erforce to turn their attention in other directions, 
and, by utilising the resources placed by nature 
at their disposal, to carry on their industries by 
methods often widely diffei'ent from ours. Un- 
doubtedly the most notable in tins respect is 
Switzerland, which, being almost entirely devoid 
of coal, or indeed of minerals of any kind, has 
been able to develox> an industry which promises 
to be of immeasurable value in the future manu- 
facturing and industrial power of the world — 
namely, the utilisation of water-power, and the 
conveyance of that x)Ower in the form of electricity 
to such x>oints, distant or near, where it can be most 
profitably turned to account. In other couiitries — 
America, for instance — water-power is taken 
advantage of to a considerable" extent, as witness 
the most prominent example at Niagara ; but in 
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lunged fco the roof of tEe car; and tliese, Ey 
their sliding contactj collect current from the 
two overhead wires. The third supply is obtained 
from the rails on which the trains run, both 
rails and overhead wires being suitably connected 
to the seven hundred and fifty volt ciiiTeiits of 
the transformer-stations dotted along the line. 

The locomotives for ordinary passenger traffic 
are in tlie form of motor-cars, oi‘, as they are 
better Imown abroad, ‘automobiles,^ and consist 
of carriages with accommodation for sixty-six 
passengers, which are provided with the means 
of self-propnlsion in the shape of two electric 
motors of one hundred and twenty horse-power 
each. In addition, there is also usually attached 
an ordinary carriage or trailer, with accommoda- 
tion for seventy persons. These two carriages 
together make up the ordinary passenger train. 
For goods traffic and for holiday traffic, loco- 
motives pure and simple are used. These, 
provided with motors of about three hundred 
horse-power, are employed in drawing rolling- 
stock of standard pattern and weight. There 
is thus no difficulty in transferring the rolling- 
stock on to any of the adjacent steam lines 
if desired. 

The driving of the trains is controlled from a 
cab similar in appearance to that of an ordinary 
steam locomotive, save that the levers are used 
for manipulating electrical switches in place of 
steam-valves and reversing-linlcs. The brakes arc 
of the Westinghoiise pattern, the compressed-air 
supply for them-"-which also, by the vray, blows 
the whistles — being obtained from an air-com- 
pressor driven by a motor which takes its 
current from the overhead wires. The lighting 
and heating are also carried out electrically, the 
former again involving a traiisfonriation of the 
pressure from that of the line wires at seven 
hundred and fifty volts to tlie more convenient 
one of. one hundred and twenty volts, at wdiicli 
it is supplied to the lamps. 

The foregoing gives in brief outline the details 
of a sclieme which is particniariy illustrative of 
the use that may be made of the water-])Ower 
ruiiuing to waste in our rivers, which up to the 
present has been largely neglected. Undoubtedly 
the Swiss are particularly favoured in this respect. 
The volume of water in theix* streams is much 
greatex' than in ours, and, as a rule, the fall in 
level is much more rapid. In consequence, the 
cost of constructing the necessary hydraulic 
works is comparatively small. In addition, the 
construction of such works does not appear to 
.q&r the same interference with water-rights as 
appears to be the case in this country, and the 
:e0nseqnent opposition of propiietors and local 
autlionties is less in evidence than when any 
itte^uxpt ■. is made to establish hydraulic-power 


works in Great Britain. Such opposition was 
well exemplified in the case of the works estab- 
lished at Foyers some years ago, and of the High- 
land uuter-power development scheme introduced 
into parliament in the course of last session. 
■\yiien -we consider the difficulty of successfully 
promoting such undertakingvS, and also the 
extremely cheap rates at which coal can be 
supplied in most parts of tlie country, it seems 
luilikely that in the immediate future there will 
be much opportunity for the British engineer to 
show his capabilities in this particular direction. 
So long as our coal-supply holds out, this of itself 
is of comparatively little importance, except to 
the engineer, who, striving after new fields of 
enterprise, chafes at the neglect of such s})lendid 
opportunities. Although there is little demand 
for such work hex’e, the question is involved of 
the necessity for it in other countries, and it is 
on that account that our backwardness is much 
to be deplored. 

With the opening up of new colonies Ixy nearly 
all civilised nations — a movement Avhich has 
developed so in2fidly in I'ecent years — -there Inis 
oecixrred the foundation of nxany industries which 
dejiend oii a cheaj.) sii] 3 i)ly of iiiotive-puwer. In 
new countries devoid of coalfields, or wdth these 
in Q,ii niuieveloped condition, and as yet untiru- 
vided with railways for the cheap traus2)ort of 
fuel, water-power is naturally looked to as the 
ohea^iest and often the only jxossible means 
carrying on theii’* industries. The market which 
such a condition of matters is oixeiiing u]i pro- 
mises to be of immense importance in the near 
fiitui'e, and to involve the 2>rc)duction of such 
large quantities of machinery as must form an 
appreciable portion of the total oiitjnit of tbe 
world. It is to be feared, how'evei^ that, so far 
as long-distance transmission of power is con- 
cerned, the British engineer, by reason of the 
conditions above referred to, will have to take 
a secondary jiosition ; the engineers of those 
nations 'which have develojied the system acquir- 
ing experience which gives them exceptional 
confidence and ability to do the work required. 

It will be seen that the discouragement ol' such 
work at home not only results in the neglect of 
oixportunities here, but tends to the loss of 
markets abroad for our enterprise. It is to Ixe 
hoiked, therefore, that in the future a moi^e 
liberal s^xirit wiU be displayed in the con- 
sideration of water-power schemes, and that an 
industry which hitherto has been discouraged 
rather than fostered -will be appreciated, not for 
the adx'antages it may confer on the individual 
twomotex's or the engineeiing eonimunity, but 
■with a due regard to its share ixi upholding that 
industrial sujxremacy on which the ju'ospeifity of 
Great Britain is in a large measure dependent. 
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THE SILVEE LOTAH. 

IN I’OUE PARTB,— PAET 11. 


ONLICxHT, full ill its niidniglit 
splendour, flooded Golonel Mattliias^s 
bedroom inch by incb, and crept 
across tbe matting. It swamped 
tlie bedside-table, and it covered 
the revolver ujiGn it. It slanted 
to the bed, and laid a silver finger upon the 
sleeper’s face. The Colonel awoke with a start. 

He sat up, one hand upon the revolver p his 
eyes were ready for he knew not what. His 
sleep) had been short and uneasy, disturbed by 
vague dreams of turmoil and bloodshed, and in 
his waking he became oppressed by a sense of 
danger. Then he remembered it all : the even- 
ing’s interview, and his trust, and the strange 
old woman who had thrust herself upon him. 
How was she faring in the mysterious house 
behind the bamboo-hedge 1 And . , . Stop 1 Was 
the lotah iafe ? 

He searched under his pillow and drew it out, 
rubbing his eyes as he looked at it. It was only 
a battered, quaint silver object. Now that he 
was wide awake, he gazed at it with incredu- 
lity, as if he no longer believed in the romance 
that the evening had given, and as if he were 
read}^ to declare that its value was only in the 
whim of a senile old barbarian. His sleep had 
broken between him and the impressions of the 
early darkness, and he had an impatience with 
himself for being so easily duped by his own 
iinagiiiation — or another’s. 

Still, there was a restless feeling, and he could 
not sleep again. He rose from his bed, holding 
tlie lotah ill his hand, and walked into the moon- 
light to where, through the open door, he could 
see the swaying light and shade of the bamboos, 
and the gleam of a white roof beyond them. 
Looking hack, he found amazement ; he did not 
understand how he had been dragged into the 
meshes of Mrs Blade’s weird delusions. 

The moonbeams glittered on the lotah, and re- 
called it to his mind. The rubies glowed as the 
light touched them. After all, it Qnight be a 
charm of value in her forbidden coimtry ; it 
was certainly a curiosity : he knew his East, 
and there were less likely things. 

He peered into the body of it. Something caught 
liis eyes, as attention is attracted by a sp)ot of 
shadow. He was looking down into the bowl of 
the vase, and he felt suddenly that his mind 
was seized and his gaze J&xed by the black, 
empty interior — ^no bigger than that of a wine- 
glass — into wliich ho looked. He could not 
move or speak or lift his eyes. He could only 
stare, fascinated by the blot of darkness inside 
the silver lotah. 

The inky patch began to smoke and stir, like 
water in the depths of a cauldron ; and Matthias 


lost, for the time, all sense of proportion 
was no longer conscious that the blur at 
he gazed was only the size of a crowiiq:)ie< 
seemed to be looking at the face of a st' 
pool of black liquid, and he sa-w, as he w. 
the drift above it curl slowly away, and a 
form itself upon the lightening surface, am 
gradually clear to the vision. It shaped ■ 
as if he were looking through an opera-glai 
adjusting the focus from the first vague mi 
distinct outline. 

The Colonel stood iilte a man of stone, h 
bent and his hands curving about tbe silver 
The a 2 )parition within it grew plain to Ills 

He saw a bedroom : a lofty room, i 
white ceiling-cloth above and Eastern ru 
pillows scattered over the floor. It was 
the moonlight that streamed through the 
windows ; beyond them the Colonel coi 
the rail of a balcony. A chmyoy (the 
string-hed) contrasted rudely with the amp 
portions of the place, and there was a mei 
splendour and tawdriness that told it waf 
Eiirojieaii’s room. A massive bureau, carve 
in Bombay blackwoud, stood side by side 
deal kitchen-chair; a gaudily-framed prin 
some illustrated paper hung upon the Wcull 
a stretch of costly pardaJis, stiff* with gold 
and rare embroidery. A hookah stood bes 
bed, from wliich a quilt was tossed bac 
the occupant had lain down and then risei 
ill restlessness. 

So far the room had lieen em]:)ty, bii 
Matthias saw that somebody had entered fi 
inner door. He recognised — without the s 
that he sliould have feit~the face of Mrs 
peering, uplifted lamp in hand, throi 
circle of yellow light. She came in, 
as though she intended to lie down c 
bed, and then started up and flitted aw'a} 
through another door ; a fevered, pe; 
creature in whose every movement the ' 
read anxiety and foreboding. 

How long the room remained empty hi 
could not have told, but it seemed oi 
instant before he saw a sliadow start 
the balcony, and a man spring to the i; 
There was the gleam of a knife in his: 
and the quick, snuke-like advance made M 
watch him w-ith apprehension. What ^ 
follow ? 

The intruder stole across the room, am 
he saw it was empty he began to turn 
bedclothes and push aside the curtains and 
the truikets on the dressing-table in an 
search. He worked with marvellous n 
prising open drawers, ferreting in pigeoi 
and scamiing their contents with an at 
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that overlooked nothing. As he moved to and 
fro in the moonlight he proved to be a swarthy, 
lean-built half-caste, with eyes in which cruelty 
and evil shared equal place ; and Matthias knew, 
without other telling, that he was looking upon 
the face of Nathoo. 

Once, when he found what he thought to be the 
object of his search, the intruder darted to the 
window to see ; and then, as he saw that it was 
not what he had hoped, he dashed it to the 
ground in anger. The scene was enacted in 
durah-show to Matthias ; but the next nioinent 
he saw a door open, and Alan Black appeared. 
Nathoo looked up, and their eyes met. Alan 
threw out his hands and staggered back, his 
weak face blanching with acute terror ; and 
while he wavered Nathoo sprang towards him 
with the leap of a tiger, clutched him by the 
throat, and let the knife-hand swing. The 
Colonel saw the fierce thrust wuth which he sent 
his weapon home ; he saw the fiendish expression 
ivith which he fixed the terrified eyes of the 
wounded man ; and he saw the younger brother 
sink to his knees aiid fall, a huddled mass, into a 
pool of his own blood. The door behind him 
•seemed to be burst open as the murderer disap- 
]3eared, swiftly as he had come, beyond the 
balcony. And then Matthias felt the scene bide 
in a drift of vapour, and found himself gazing 
•dizzily at no more than the empty lotah. The 
-spell was broken. 

Matthias stood rooted to the spot for a full 
half-minute, while liis brain struggled slowly 
back to working power. There was a well-knowm 
Indian juggler’s trick whereby a subject, looking 
into a blot of ink in a man’s hand, became 
hypnotised by it, and saw’' strange things in its 
refle(itiQii, It w^as only to be believed that the 
•silver lotah possessed, by what occult means the 
Oolonel w'as unalde to guess, the same mesmeric 
-property. It '\vas sinall ■svonder that the thing 
had been so jealously preserve<l, and that it 
■bred, trouble in the lust for its possession. It 
was no marvel, either, that to the man who held 
it accrued an authority less fortunate individuals 
might labour in vain to claim. But w-as the 
vision a flight of imagination, or w^as it the re- 
flection of events that were happening cdsewliere 
-at the moment of gazing? 

The Colonel loaded his revolver, dropped it 
into a pocket, and hurried into his clothes. He 
remembered Mrs Black’s story with a thrill of 
'■ conviction, and he was ready to swear that the 
.•lotah had shown him a portion of the drama 
•that made the mystery of the white hoiLse. 
Miirder had been done — once. What ■was to pre- 
- vent its being done again ? 

, . Matthias ran hot-foot to the bamboo-hedge, 
threw, himself against it, and pressed through 
in a, Imste that left his face scratched and his 
clothespin., rags.' .... . .. ............ ..... . . 

found himself in Mrs Black’s garden, A 


door in the veranda yawned wide not thirty 
paces from him, and through it he raced into the 
liouse. A broad staircase, chequered with moon- 
l,)eams, faced him, and he bounded up it to the 
second story, three steps at a time. There an 
open bedroom door invited him, and he found 
himself standing on the very threslioid of the 
scene of the vision. The excitement of this quick 
answer to his conjecture had no surprise in it, 
but his pulses jarred at the mystery and at the 
tragedy before him. 

Alan Black lay in the doorw’ay, as the lotah 
had shown, knees huddled to chin, and fingers 
stiffening upon a star of blood-stained linen above 
his heart. Mrs Black Itiielt beside him, her eyes 
bent upon his face wdth an agony that had in it 
the fierce despair of a wild animal, and her 
hands clenched at her sides in a gesture of self- 
abandonment and grief. She was devouring his 
face with desperate looks, and her lips Avere 
moving in a dumb lament for the dead. 

]\Iatthias hesitated: the scene bit into his brain, 
in all its pitiful horror, with an intensity that 
wns never to be forgotten. The old Avoman 
raised herself as he paused, and their eyes met 
across the body of her son. 

‘ It has come ! ’ she said in loAV^-toiied Hindu- 
stani. ‘The lotah has claimed him. I feared. 
I fought; hut I kneAV lie Avas not strong enough 
for its possession. Where is Nathoo ? ’ 

There AA^as such fury in the question that 
Matthias started. 

‘He has fled,’ he said mechanically. 

‘ Ay ! ’ said the Avoman, and her fingers pointed 
to the dead man. ‘He has fled from and 
from the curse that shall OA^ertake him even noAV. 
He has killed luy son, Avhoin I Avould have set 
upon the throne ; and he thinks to clutch at the 
lotah, and to hold it out for my people to 
honour him. But he shall not have it 1 No, lie 
shall not have it ! Give it to me.’ 

The Colonel clrcAv it from Ids breast and 
handed it to her without a Avord. She flung 
herself upon the ground, and pressed the silver 
lotah against the dead man’s blood-stained hand. 
Then she sprang to her feet again, and jiGured 
out a shrill torrent of speech : 

‘The blood of my son shall cry out against 
my son ; the throne of my son shall renounce 
my son ; the curse of xiiy son’s mother shall rest 
upon my son I He shall die like an outcast in 
the darkness ; he shall never reach his desire ; 
he shall fall into an open grave Avith no eye to 
weep for him, and AAith no mourner to cover his 
dead face. He shall perish in the jungles’ 

She broke off wdth a shudder. Her figure 
became rigid, and her face, in mask-like stillness, 
bent over the empty lotah. Tor a long-drawn 
minute she stood there, hardly breathing, gazing 
with the stare of a seer at things unknoAvn 
to the Avatcher, and then life returned sloAArly' 
to her eyes. Bhe looked up at Matthias j and 
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sometliiiig in lier expression, some current of 
subtle sympathy — who could tell if it came 
from the battered thing her hands caressed ? — 
made him take a step towards her and stand 
expectant. 

^Colonel sahib, it is needful, now that my son 
is dead, that I should send the silver lotali, 
which is the sign of sovereignty to my people, 
and which holds the power of which’ — ^lier eyes 
met his—^we two know something, to my kins- 
man, Uzr Khan. I, who would have thrust liim 
off the (jmld% will now seat him securely upon 
it. I dare not keep the silver lotah, longer ; my 
day is past. And, seeing that the other is 
accursed and unworthy, and that I am hut an 
old woman, it is time that the lotali went to 
clean and strong hands that will know best how 
to guard it. Do this thing for me.’ 

‘ What do you want ? ’ asked Matthias. 

‘This only: and rest assured that I — and 
I was born a Khan’s daughter — have not for- 
gotten how to reAvard service. There is a horse 
in the stable, and there is a horse in AA^aiting at 
Banog and at Kijni. I had planned it all for 
Alan, that he should take the lotah and ride 
and ride and ride to the frontier, to meet liis 
OAvn men. Now I ask you to do it, and Avhen 
you come to the border at Yusnfgh^t, Avhere are 
tAA^o men AAdio aauU say that they are “the 
servants of the thing Avith many eyes ” ’ — she 
shoAA^ed the rubies of the lotah — ‘ do you give it 


to them, saying that Uzr Khan’s kiiisAA^oman 
renders homage to him.’ 

‘It is thirty miles through the mountains to 
Yusufghrit,’ said Matthias. ‘But I Avill go. I do 
not understand this matter ; it seems to me as 
if some influence that has hold upon me Avill 
not let me refuse. Only — Avhat of you ? For 
all you knoAV, Nathoo may be still in hiding 
here.’ 

‘The silver lotah told you truth. Perhaps it 
tells me something too — Avho knoAvs ? Be assured, 
Colonel sahib ; Natlioo is not here, nor will he 
returii. Go noAv, before my servants find you 
here, Avdiere you can do no good, and keep you.’ 

She held up her huger to keep his Avords 
back, and he heard a confused murmur of voices 
draAAung near through the garden. Matthias ran 
to the AvindoAA’- to look, and he saw his friend, 
Battray Carington the policeman, folloAved by 
an escort, approach the house under a Avateh- 
man’s guidance. 

‘You see?’ She thrust the lotah into liis 
hand, and dragged him toAvards a second stair- 
case. ‘BeloAv you are the stables. Go SAviftly, 
Colonel sahib, or the police % Avill find you.’ 

And the last thing that Matthias heard as his 
heels rattled doAvn the staircase was the cheerful 
A’oice of Carington saluting Mrs Black with 
the quiet courtesy that meant — and it seemed 
fantastic in that tangle of strange circumstance — 
the assurance of British protection and authority. 


ESSENCE OF MATRIMONY: EUCALYPTUS BRAND. 



.LI A is the land of the euca- 
lyptus, of course ; and beneath the 
blue-gums Av^as distilled the essence 
of matrimony here offered to the 
reiider as ‘eucalyptus brand.’ 

It may not be knoAA'ii to the 
aA’erage Britisher, accustomed to Nonconformist 
disabilities and to agitations for a change in the 
Manaage Act, that Australian Nonconformist 
ministers have a very free hand in this matter, 
as ill many others in A\diich the Church and the 
Government departments come into association. 
They are the custodians of the original duplicate 
of the marriage register ; they are practically the 
registrars of the Aveddiiigs they perform ; and 
there are absolutely no vexatious preliminaries of 
any sort such as complicate the ’ situation, or at 
least have complicated it hitherto, at home. A 
minister may he informed at 10 a,m. that a 
wedding is proposed, and at 12 noon, the wdiole 
business may he settled Avithout banns, without 
re.gistrar, Avithout notice, without the knowledge 
of more than five jjersons— -namely, the bride and 
bridegroom, the Wo Avitnesses, and the minister 
himself. By a later post a copy of the i‘egi.ster 
Avill be sent to the Eegistrar-General, and at the 


quarter’s end a return Avill be made of all Aved- 
clings during the three months ; but that is all. 
Though copious particulars are required by laAV, it 
is practically left entirely to the minister’s judg- 
ment to see that no essential point is overlooked. 

The piuqiose of this article, hoAA^eA^er, is not to 
descant upon the superior merits of the marriage 
laAvs in Australia, but to mention a foAv quaint 
aspects of the matrimonial relation as they arise 
from the occasionally unique conditions of Austra- 
lian life. I rememher, for instance, the case of a 
young miner AAdio lived in a little valley — a A^ery 
paradise of AAdnding rWer and greensAvard and 
Avattle bloom, but a hermit’s cell for loneliness 
and isolation. His lady-love Avas more than 
thirty miles aAvay, heyond the blue gums and the 
myrtles, on the other side of ranges three thou- 
sand feet high, and turbulent, bridgeless mountain-, 
streams, with no means of cominimication betAA^een 
saA^e a bush -track three feet -wide, AAutli a blazed 
line here and there on the trees and a rugged 
arroAA" carved Avith a tomahaAvde at the turn-off to 
keep the faithful swain upon the track. But still, 
like the frog of our childhood’s legend, he ‘would 
a-AVooing go,’ unappalled by bush solitudes, by 
perils of A\"aters or , wilderness, or by the fatigues 
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of oross-coimtry travelling* To change consider- 
ably the old song, 

The rivers thej? have loelced the door, 

The mountains keep the key; 

But neither range nor flood shall part 
My own true love and me. 

In this case love laughed, not at locksmiths, bnt 
at milestones; and so the ardent wooer rode once 
a fortnight or so, on a sturdy mountain pony, 
from Saturday at noon to far on into Saturday 
night, while the bright Australian moon shone 
through arches of stringy bark and groves of old- 
man fern, and the mopeliawk cried his dismal cry, 
an<l the supper-seeking opossum scratched and 
squeaked in the giant gums. Then he returned 
early on Monday morning, before the snakes 
awoke to rustle in the long rank grass, or the 
hush-rat and the wallaby began the active duties 
of the day. When at last I went to marry this 
devoted couple I had to ride even farther than 
the bridegroom — though on a better road, w’-here 
I should at least meet a man or two, and have 
the crowning excitement of waving my greeting 
to old Dan Walsh the coachman, as he flung the 
dust off his dashing four-horse team into my 
eyes in passing. My journey, that is to say, was 
fifty miles each, way, with lunch in mj pocket, 
and marriage register — cased in oilskin to keep it 
dry — ^at my saddle-bow. For ‘happy is the bride 
that the sun shines on,’ and rare, too, in that 
miny region. 

As a matter of fact I wanted several lunches 
before the journey ended, and it became nearer 
one hundred and fifty miles than one hundred 
before I had finished ; the wedding w'as tv^enty- 
four hours late, and the guests had departed when 
the minister arrived, haggard and w\an and hungry 
after a night out in the bush with his saddle for 
a pillow. But that is another story. 

Wlien the wedding w^as over, however, the 
couple went for their honeymoon in rather a 
miiqtie fashion, not much in vogue in England 
though fairly common in Australia — that is to 
say, the bride foirnd honeymoon enough in mount- 
ing a horse and riding beside her husband to his 
home through the hush he had so often travelled 
alone. How the old track must have l^eeii glori- 
fied at last I And perhaps even the laughing jack- 
ass grew a shade less flippant than usual, and the 
ruminating kangaroo wondered to behold a lady’s 
hack beside the hitherto unattended mountain 
pony.. At any rate, they settled down in a dis- 
ymed sehoolhouse from which all but two or three 
: hoys and girls had emigrated mtli their parents 
'te richer mineral treasures. There, in the little 
/Isalated glen, with three other women for sole 
i#ghbours, and ten or a dozen men to pay her 
homage, settled this bright young woman, who 
, edild sing and play and paint, and who had been 
over the world with her father before he 
■€^in6 to mine in another part of that lonely pro- 
"rince. ' little river sparkled and sang by the 


door of her dainty home ; hut .lier eyes were 
often on a three-foot track that wound up and 
up and up the gully, looking for a mailman who 
wound down and down and down, bringing on a 
one-eyed mule the hag that held her weekly letter 
from home. It w.as she, and not the man this 
time, who obeyed the Scriptural injunction to 
‘leave father and mother’ and cleave unto ‘the 
beloved.’ But in a settlement of less than thirty 
people, hemmed in by mountains, the situation 
had its drawbacks, and the voluntary exile was 
more heroic than usual. 

Turn we now to an entirely different ease, which 
must he given here with some degree of vague- 
ness, lest it hurt the susceptibilities of some who 
have bidden farewell to prodigal sons in England, 
and lost them in the long silenees of Australian 
self -expatriation. One day there came to me a 
man who described himself as a private secretary 
and bookkeeper. He was tij)sy, and consequently 
cordial and friendly, and he informed me with 
sundry oaths and winks that his people were ‘up 
to the knocker’ in the old land. ‘But as for 
me,’ he hiccuped out, ‘I’m a wastrel, a good- 
for-nothing. I ’d like,’ he added after a moment, 
‘ to see my old dad again ; bnt I ’ll have to turn 
over a new leaf, I reckon, if I do.’ And then, 
with sudden vehemence : ‘ By God, j)arson, I wisli 
I could !’ 

I did not know wdiere he lived then, but I 
found him afterwards at a wayside inn — a place 
where, for certain reasons, his penmanshii:) and 
his educational attainments generally %vere worth 
sundry drinks of -whisky, a bed in an attic room, 
and such meals as he had api3etite to eat between 
his drinking-hoiits. But he was a byword with 
his few neighbours, a scoffing -with the stable-boy, 
and a reproach to his British ancestry and hia 
gentle upbringing. He came into my town every 
week or t’wo, and reeled out again, a maudlin 
specimen of manhood, degraded and de]:)aiichcd. 

But behold, as the days went by, a change, and 
at ench visit the man more and more ‘clotlied 
and in his right mind.’ The details are too 
numerous for the scope of this article. Suffice it 
that there w^as a woman in the case. ‘ Oiihf a 
barmaid,’ as vre say, but she accomplished some- 
thing of at least outv’-ard reform in that wreck of 
a man, that ‘slouch,’ known contemptuously by 
his Christian name with the few Toms, Dicks, 
and Harrys of his isolated little towm. He came 
to me to marry him, but he could not pay the 
fee* It was tv’-o guineas then, or even three if 
we chose ; hut for his sake as well as my ovm I 
would not abate one penny of the smaller sum. 
Of course he had not two guineas in the world, 
and scarce a decent suit to he married in ; and I 
confess that when he asked to he married on 
trust and offered a dirty one-ponnd note as a 
deposit I had no faith in him whatever. 

However, he was desperately in earnest, and I 
grew not only willing to marry . Mm, hut anxious 
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to see the woniaix who had nerved him up to the 
task. ‘Some coarse, clashing person,’ I said to 
myself, ‘ who has aj^pealed to the other side of his 
passions.’ But when she came I found I had 
done them both a grievous injustice. She w'as 
handsome, it is time, but in a quiet, wmmanly way. 
No dash, no coarseness, and — what made me 
marvel most — she evidently had learned to respect 
this ex-sloueh, and had taught him to respect 
himself. I started when lie filled in the column 
covering ‘Father’s Name and Occupation,’ for this 
■was it : ‘ Henry Blank, Master of Arts, vicar of 
— — , England.’ A slouch, a barmaid, and a 
Master of Arts! And— strange mystery of love, 
strange romance of social paradox! — ^^tlie ‘slouch’ 
was more nigh of kin morally to the vicar 
through the barmaid than be had ever been 
before. I verily believe his self-respect came 
back, for be sent me the balance of liis %vedding- 
fee soon afterwards, with a note of thanlvs and 
this remark about his wdfe ; ‘She’s making a new 
man of me, and of course a better one.’ 

i>h, well ! one is thankful for even the small 
mercies of human influence for good ; and I could 
only pray that husband and wife might together 
find Him wdio can change within and without the 
worst ‘slouch’ that ever hung round a bar-room 
or drank the dregs of other men’s beer and the 
dregs of degradation together out of a pewter pot. 

The incidents given above occurred in Australia 
proper. But there is a ‘ tight little island ’ on the 
other side of Bass Strait where the marriage fees 
do. not go into , the , circuit exchequer, as : in 
Australia, but are the perquisites of the ii'iinister 
himself. So far as the comparative scarceness of 
wouieii at first in the m'ining .settlements will per- 
mit, the minister is given many opportunities of 
charging a respectable fee to unite together tw^o 
persons in ‘the holy estate of matrimony.’ One 
instance may he given typical more or less of life 
in general on the pioneer fields in that land of 
little outside notoriety but of great mineral wealth. 
Similar features of civilisation— or want of cmlisa- 
tion, one ought perhax3s to say— no doubt exist in 
Klondyke and Johannesburg, and— in a peculiar 
sense and on a larger scale — in Western Australia ; 
but perhaps no country is richer in pioneer life 
of a certain sort than little ‘Tassy,’ wdtli- its 
great Bischoff tin-field, and its Zeehan silver, and 
its Mount Lyell conglomerate, and a host of little 
properties that promise to be bigger by-and-by. 

It ^vas on the w'est coast of this island that I 
was stationed in a climate where, as in the former 
case, the minister’s first concern about his marriage 
register was how to keep it dry ; for ofttimes the 
rains descended and the floods came and beat upon 
that register, and the minister plodding we^irily 
over the cordnroy, in thigh leggings and hob- 
nailed hoots, had much ado to keep intact the 
entries of those who had entered the marriage 
state.'- At last the problem .was solved by. un- 
binding the register entirely, putting a few copies 


of the papers, carefully -wrapped in oilskin, into 
an inner pocket, and so carrying them about on 
every occasion. For the place, was a paradox in 
the matter of marriages, as will be seen wdieii its 
conditions are described. There were, both in tbie 
towm itself and scattered over the forest, the 
quarries, and the raihvay construction works, a 
great man.y navvies and miners, mostly young or 
middle-aged ; but very few^ old men, -women, or 
children. Though, for entirely different reasons 
to those which characterised Jerusalem, the place 
vms still in need of the promise that there should 
he men in it leaning on their staffs for very age, 
and that ‘the streets of the city should he full of 
hoys and girls playing in the streets tliereof.-’ The 
married men usually came first, to establish a new 
home, leaving their wives and children in the old 
one for months, sometimes it might be for years, 
and sending them notes or a money-order every 
fortnight when the wages were paid. Most of 
the men lived in huts or tents, and only a few 
bachelors could possibly go courting, because there 
were so few maidens to court. No sylvan groves 
for them to meet in there, save desperately muddy 
ones ; no lovers’ walks, except along a railway 
survey strewn with d4bris, or a main street of 
slippery corduroy. No rustic seats there ‘for 
talking age or whispering lovers made.’ Besides 
the unusual privilege of being one of the favoured 
few, a young man had to face the unusual diffi- 
culty of persuading a woman to share his lot in 
a two- roomed paling-hut, or to build her a little 
weather-board hoii.se on expensive terms, . where 
timber W'as dear and a builder’s -wages high, and 
a building-site *was hard to get. 

One day in this township I met a man who 
paused in front of me. 

‘ Are you the Wesleyan minister ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, then, I was coming to see you. The fact 
i. 9 , you— I mean I— oh, you know, I want to get 
■ married.’' . . . . ' 

‘Indeed,’ I said, ‘Wlien and where?’ 

‘ To-day at one o’clock.’ 

‘Is the bride of age?’ 

‘ No ; but her father will be there, and I s’pose 
that’ll he enough consent.’ 

‘Yes, or at any rate he can sign a paper then. 
Where is the ceremony to be?’ 

‘ Down at my place at the fifteeii-’mile.” ; , ’ , 

‘Very well,’ I said, ‘I will be there. I’ve an 
errand up the township ; then I T. come alongJ 

My errand up the township was also about a 
wedding. I had been called in early tliat morn- 
ing to marry a young couple. In this case, too, 
the bride -was a minor j but her father’s. couBenfe' 
had not been obtained, for the very sufficient 
reason that his daughter had not seen or heard 
of him for years. Her mother, too, was missiBg. 
Yet neither of her parents w^ ,dea,d. What was 
to be done ? The man had got a morning’s holi- 
day expressly to be inarried, and 'must go 
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shift’ at one o’clock. There was no J.P. with in 
twentj-six miles, and the nearest Police Commis- 
sioner was the same distance away. Yet the 
conjde insisted they must he married that day. 
LncMly there was a telegraph-office not more than 
two miles off. Thither I sped and sent a tele- 
gram direct to the Begistrar - General : * B. S. 

wants to marry minor. Father and mother hoth 
living, bnt whereahonts unknown. No magistrate 
here. Can wedding go on?’ 

In less than an hour back came reply from 
Hobart to the effect that if I was satisfied of the 
facts there would be no objection. So the couple 
were married in a little scrap of a ];>edroom adjoin- 
ing the long dining-room of the boarding-house 
in which the bride was a waitress. She dressed 
first, then came out and went about her work 
whilst the bridegroom put some finishing touches 
to his toilet in the same room. Then both went 
about their business whilst I wrote the necessary 
triplicate copies of the register — still in the same 
room. Shortly after, the happy pair came back 
with two witnesses ; and, whilst the great board- 
ing-house dinners frizzled and spluttered in the 
kitchen near by, and half-a-dozen loungers talked 
loudly in the long bare dining-hall just through the 
partition, I read the passage about Hhe j^resence of 
■ God and this congregation ; ’ and, though I always 
endefivour to read the service with due solemnity, 
I fear that the thought of earlier days in "West 
London which flitted through my mind made me 
half-conscious that matrimony in a ten feet by 
eight feet sldllion was scarcely so imposing as some 
other weddings that society hears of and attends in 
state. As to ‘ boast of heraldry or pomp of power/ 
the bride could not give her father’s address and 
did not know her mother’s maiden name ! 

The ceremony was orer at last, and, as the 
honoured guest of the occasion — and the only one, 
for the witnesses had gone, one to her wasli-tulj 
and the other to his charcoiil-kiln — I was sumptu- 
ously regaled with Irish stew and rice-pudding ; 
a smelter hand in his shirt-sleeves on my left, a 
woodcutter with a hlasphenioiis tongue on my 
right, and a butcher’s jounieyman op}>osite me. 
The bride, listening impassively to various none too 
tactful remarks and compliments, waiited upon us 
ail. The bridegroom had already gone ‘ on shift.’ 

Then I trudged dorvii the line to the other 
wedding. It was a long tramp of nearly eleven 
miles, I suppose. Wkm I re^iched the dwelling 
of the bride’s parents— a paling-hut with a shingle 
roof — r found a padlock on the door and no one 
■,at home but a tortoise-shell cat, which sat in the 
little; square window licking its paws. I have 
since wondered whether it had sampled up the 
meat provided for the w-edding feast. After I 
had sat waiting on. a tree-stump for some time, a 
hallaat-tmek came along, and a man leaped out, 
-helped a stout woman to alight, then gave his 
hand' jjo a tall, msy-faced girl, about twenty, 
. as I thought her then ; but to my astonishment, 


when she signed the register— for this was the 
bride, you know — she was only fifteen. The bride 
of the morning was seventeen, and a week later I 
married a girl of eighteen to a man of twenty- 
eight. The present bridegroom was seven or 
eight years older than the })ride. 

Ten minutes after the arrival of the ballast- 
truck I sat within the hut writing out the regis- 
ters from an egg-cup ink-pot. The bride was 
dressing in the next room, with a curtain only, 
not a partition even, between the officiating 
minister and herself. The bridegroom had been 
ready before, and sat cpiietly smoking outside. 
He recprested me to make the ceremony as short 
as possible, as he wanted to ‘get a bit of some- 
thing to eat and back to work by three o’clock.’ 

Soon the bride came out. Where she learned 
to dress so tastily I do not know ; but if she had 
been married in Mayfair both her dress and her 
looks would have fitted the oc(.^asion. The cere- 
mony was performed in a house on the other side 
of the cutting. We climbed to it, l>ride and all, 
up a greasy hill, on steps of old-man fern coated 
with mud and gravel ; and after the signing of 
the register we returned hy the same path and 
had the ‘wedding breakfast’ at the hut. It con- 
sisted of ham ami bread-and-butter, and as an 
appetiser the bride’s mother made tea in a largti 
pewter pot, and served it u}) to us with con- 
densed milk, ill blue enamelled mugs. Then the 
hut door was locked behind us all ; the bride, 
with her mother, went to her new home tliree 
miles farther down the line, and the bridegroom, 
catching the next ballast up-train, returned to 
work. There had been but one hitch in the 
ceremony. That was when the bride, asked to 
say ‘according to God’s holy ordinance,’ said 
instead ‘according to God’s hol,y audience.^ I 
wondered if she thought it meant the audience of 
father, mother, and minister then present. There, 
was, however, as a lady has sim‘.e I'eminded me, a 
subtle suggestiveness in the variation. 

‘We do marry to please the audience in these 
days/ she said half -sadly. ‘But,’ she added, 
‘whether it’s a holy audience is another inattt*r.’ 

After all, I don’t think that little lapms Iwgnce 
has much application to the i!ueah’])tus brand of 
matrimony. It would have more significance, per- 
haps, at a certain distillery in Hanover Square. 

TO ‘F AIllY-FINOEKS.’ 

LIKES WEITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Faiby-fingees, made to bless, 

Made to sroootli, with sweet caress, 

Scars of sorrow’s deep inq^ress, 

Time’s sign-manual of distress, 

From some souls else comfoitless; 

Made tliat this world’s toil and stress 
May, with less of bittexmess, 

On the hearts that love thee press ; 
Fairy-fingers, made to bless. 

Julia M. A.. Hawksley, 
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the regions dedicated to the pursuit 


of the culinary art. Here he will allow no ohstacie 
to daunt him, no unforeseen contingency to catch 
him unawares. Should j^'ou, having ordered two 
chops for the dinner of yourself and your wife, 
suddenly, all unthinking, bring in a friend to 
sliare your humble meal, you will find the cook, 
out of two chops, has miraculously created a t,hird 
— created it so skilfully out of odds and ends of 
meat deftly strung together that only the prac- 
tised eye may discern the dilference. Should 
you have forgotten to order the millv, or the iish, 
these commodities will, nevertheless, ajjpear on 
your table. If you are indiscreet enough to 
in(|uire where they came from, you will he told 
they are borrowed from next door. 

The following reminiscences, all culled from 
the regions of absolute fact, will further illustrate 
this happy knack of triumx3hing over adverse 
circumstances : 

Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones were neighbours, 
and lived in semi-detached houses. Mrs Bromi, 
on taking possession a year before, had fitted out 
her kitchen 'with everything requisite for the 
preparation of the daily meals. At the end of 
the year the Browns decided to move. On going 
into their new house, Mrs B. was met by a request 
from the cook for a fresh outfit, She asked what 
was re^xiiired, and was told everything. This 
appeared inexplicable, for, in addition to entertain- 
ing largely during the last few months, she had 
several times replaced various articles which had 
got lost or broken. The cook still insisted he 
Ijad nothing to cook with. 'But, cook/ said Mrs 
Brown, 'what have you been doing the last few 
months? IVliat did you cook 'with?’ 'Oh/ 
replied John Chinaman quite calmly, 'I have 
borrow from next door.’ And so he Iiad. 

Mrs Green and Mrs Black, also neighbours and 
No. 15 L-~Vol. hi. , [All mgh\ 


close friends, were fond of dropping in on each 
other and uiihosomhig themselves of all their little 
domestic worries. One afternoon, when Mrs Green 
was dwelling upon the difficiiity she had in 
getting her cook to understand that dishes should 
be wi|)ed wuth a clean cloth instead of any old, 
dirty rag -udiich came to hand, Mrs Black sud- 
denly exclaimed, ' Oh ! that reminds me. I want 
to see my cook for a moment.’ The bell was 
rung, and the cook sent for, l)ut seemed very 
reluctant to come into the drawing-room. When 
at last he had been persuaded to do so, Mrs Green, 
after looking at him for a moment, said, 'Why, 
that ’s my cook ! ’ It turned out that the astute 
gentleman w^as cook for both establishments, and 
no doujjt often coniid\"ed to provide for both from 
the provi.sions oj'dcrcd hj one, greatly to his own 
pecuniary benefit. 

Mrs White determined, in the first flush of 
her newdy-'wed dignity, that she was not going 
to he ' squeezed ’ by the cook and the storekeeper, 
as it w'as quite plain every one else was. Accord- 
ingly she scales and -weights, and 

annoimced her intention of personally weighing 
everything. For some days this method proved 
very satisfactory ; hut she -was sometimes a little 
puzzled on finding that the j)Tovisions occasion- 
ally weighed more than -was charged for. One 
day the mystery was solved. She was carefully 
weighing a chidden. In China not only is 
everything, living and dead, sold by,,, weight, but 
fowls are always sux)plied alive. The chicken 
during the weighing opei’ation suddenly entered 
a vigorous objection, and began to flap and 
struggle with all its might; and during these 
flappings and strugglings soinetliing weighty fell 
vdth a thud to the floor, evidently from some- 
where about the chicken^ This turned out to be , 
a large piece of lead, which had been cunningly 
fastened under one of the wings. Further inves- 
tigation led to the discovery of similar piece, 
underneath the other wing. The overweight of 
the past few days was now accoimted for. Mrs 
White has modified her original resolution, and 
' Besewed,] \ Got, 530, 1900. 
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tlie scales oiilv justify their existence l)y record- 
ing the weeldy increase in the weight of the 
hahy. ■■ 

Miss Gray is the matron of one of our local 
hospitals, and from long residence in the colony 
imderstands Chinese. Bitting at . her window one 
day, she oYerlieard a good deal of chattering going 
on between a stranger servant and the hospital 
cook. As far as she could make put, the stranger 
wished to borrow something which the cook was 
unwilling to lend. At length the importunities 
tjf the stranger appeared to prevail, and the 
desired loan was effected ; the cook giving a part- 
ing injunction to the stranger to be sure and bring 
the article back very quickly, as it was wanted for 
the hospital dinner. Her suspicions being aroused, 
Miss Gray stopped tlic. stranger as he was going 
away with something very evidently concealed 
beneath his ample coat. The man at first denied 
that he had borrowed anything, hut, being liard 
pressed, at length confessed and brought out a 
parcel. On making further search, the coiitents 
of the parcel were found to he the meat destined 
to make the soup for the hospital patients. The 
stranger, who was cook to a gentleinan living in 
the neiglibonrliood, had forgotten to get any meat 
fur soup, and had therefore appealed to his 
brother chef to lend him the hospital meat, so 
that he might Jiiake soiip therewith for his master, 
and then return it to the hospital to make soup 
fur the patients. 

Many little ways, indeed, has the Gliinese cook 
which are calculated to make cold shivers rim 


dovm the hack of the Englisli housewife. The 
sooner you master the principle that his methods 
of cooking are not to ].)e too closely inquired 
into the greater your peace of mind. When you 
are reconciled to the ordinary amount of ^ scpieez-. 
ing/ to a certain amount of dirt, and to a blissful 
ignorance of the inner details of bis craft, then 
yon will find that, after all, the Chinese cook is 
an extraordinarily useful fellow. If he makes 
your stores clisappear with amazing celerity, yet 
he can create a suhstantial meal out of the 
slightest materials and on a moment/s notice. He 
is easily taught and readily masters a new recipe. 
He can cook rice in such a masterly fashion that 
it will come out of the pot pure white, each 
grain se^mrate and distinct from the other. 
Always up at daylight, no ])ell lias ever to be 
rung to arouse him from his sliimhers. With a 
few earthen cJiattus as his implements, over an 
open hearth, he can turn out a dinner which 
would not disgrace a restaurant. 

What does it matter if he occasionally cooks his 
heathen messes in the pots and pans soon to 
used for your dinner ? You, not knowing it, are 
none the worse. He is iinalde to understand your 
desire Mv cleanliness ; yet, to save trouble, he 
will gratify you to a reasonable extent. 

If you only let him reasoiiably alone and give 
him a little enconragement in the matter of new 
recipes, you will find that many an English 
family served by an antocratic and highly-paid 
ceitilicated Englishwomai) are not much better 
off than you with your Chinese cook. 
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following day wo steamed gaily 
harbour at iSToumea, and 
any oilieiul boat could put 
carry- 

iug Denise and myself to the 
shore. 

We were met there by some of the port 
officials, and Denise’s explanations of her relation- 
ship to the Governor elevated us at once to the 
' position of privileged persons, for whom the ways 
were to be made smooth and the paths cleared of 
all obstructions. 

We went at once through the dusty, deserted, 
Bipi-lmked streets to the Governor’s residence, and 
requested audience of him. We were shown into 
a drawing-room, which, with its gilt mirrors and 
polished floor, ’was just a bit of Prance trans- 
ported oversea, and here we had to wait a con- 
siderable time while his Excellency dealt with 
$Dme official business. 

;But he came in at last, with many apologies 
.-■for the delay, and, gave us very hearty welcome, 
He was a- tall, strapping fellow, a Breton every 




inch of him, and a mo«t polisluid and courtly 
gentleman. 

He led us out on to the wide veranda, and 
installed us comfortably in creaking basket chairs; 
and a seivant placed a marble-topped round table 
in the midst of us, and proceeded to cover it 
with various cooling drinks. His Excellency in- 
sisted on my trying one of his cigars, and then 
turned gaily to my wife. 

‘ Well, Cousin Denise, this is as unexpected as 
it is delightful. How many years is it since we 
met ? Let me see ; it was down in Picardy, was 
it not?’ 

^ Yes, at Belmaison. I 'wonder you remember. 
I was a mere child.’ 

* But remarkable even then,* bowed M. le 
Gouverneiir, with a beaming smile, ‘What a 
charming old lady the Princess is I ’ 

‘ Yhas/ corrected Denise. ‘ She died over six 
months ago, just before I left Paris.’ 

‘ Dear, dear ! I heard nothing of it/ he said, 
with a face full of sympathy, ‘ And to whom did 
Belmaison gof ’ 
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* Witli tlie rest, I suppose, to lier grandson, 
Polignac.* 

‘AL, Polignac is a black sheep, and Belmaison 
Avill be converted into a racing-stable and a cafe 
chantant. The pity of it 1 And you are luarried 
and settled down in life, ma coiisine! Tiem! 
how the time Hies 1 I shall begin to search for 
gray hairs next.’ 

Mil yourself T said Denise. 

‘ Of course - in myself. One could never as- 
sociate gray hairs with, anything so charniiiig 
as Mademoisidle Denise des Comptes, or even 
Madame Hugh Lamont. And have you ever suc- 
ceeded in arriving at our exact degree of cousin- 
ship— eighth, was it not?’ 

SSometimes it was eighth, sometimes sixteenth. 
It depended on circumstances, if I remember 
rightly.’ 

‘That was so, I remember,’ he said, laughing. 
^ And bow long are you going to favour us, 
Monsieur Lamont? That is a very line boat of 
yourtj. I noticed her as she came in this morn- 
ing. You came all the way in her?’ 

‘ All tlie way, your Excellency. Bhe is a 
capital sea boat.’ 

Mt was surely an unusually long voyage for so 
small a craft. I should prefer soinething larger 
myself,’ he said, with a humorous shrug. M am 
Breton born, it is true, but my life has lui- 
fortimately lain away from the sea,’ 

111 spite of the pleasantness of iiis welcome and 
the lightness of our talk, there was a sense of 
discomfort among ns, and M. de la Rocherelie 
faced the fact at last with the question : 

‘You have come to ask for Gaston. I have 
done what I could; bub it has not been possible 
to do much. Nor, indeed, would he permit it.’ 

‘You do not believe him guilty, Cousin Gode- 
froi?’ asked Denise. 

M could not believe Gaston des Oomptes 
guilty of anything dishonourable,’ he said; ‘but 
1 am here simply to administer the laws of the 
colony, and I may not alter them to suit either 
my wishes or my beliefs.’ 

‘ There has been a ghastly miscarriage of justice 
in this matter,’ I said, ‘and it is an innocent 
man you keep imprisoned here, your Excellency.’ 

‘ I am quite ready to believe that, M. Lamont ; 
but what can I do? Paris sent him here, and 
here he miist stop until Paris releases him— un- 
less, indeed,’ he said, with a lift of the eyebrows 
at me, ‘he escapes.’ 

Mie will never escape,’ said Denise vehemently. 

‘Very well— then’ and another shrug inti- 
mated that in that case Gaston would have to 
stay where he was. 

‘Shall I be allowed to see him?’ asked Denise. 

‘ Oh, w e will arrange that,’ he said ; ‘ but it 
will be better to do it iinofiicially. We shall 
walk up , past the settlement, and we can drop 
into Gaston’s hut. Shall we say to-morrow ? 
How long do you stay, M. Lamont?’ 


‘ I can hardly say, your Excellency. My wife’s 
wishes will be mine.’ 

‘ What news have you from home, Cousin 
Godefroi?’ asked Denise. 

‘ There is nothing of consequence. There were 
rumours of trouble of some kind among the Staif 
at headquarters ’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Denise, ‘ What was that about ? ’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. The references were 
so slight, and only in the Oppositioii journals. 
There was probably no more truth in them than 
there generally is in rumours of the kind.’ 

‘ I wonder ii you could lend us some of your 
latest papers, cousin ; we have had no Paris news 
for months.’ 

‘ With greatest pleasure. Excuse me a moment, 
and I will get you a bundle of ’sucli as I have.’ 

‘I wonder if there is anything in that?’ said 
Denise eagerly when he had kit the room. 

‘ We will see wdien we get the papers.’ 

His Excellency returned wutli a bundle of the 
latest Paris papers he had received, with many 
apologies for their age, and the promise of some 
later ones in a few days. 

‘There’s a mail overdue,’ he said, ‘and it may 
arrive any day. Now will you favour me with 
your company to dinner to-morrow night? It is 
an official dinner, and the members of my stall* 
and their wives wdll be here. It will give you 
the chance of seeing what the society of Noumea 
is like. It is not over-stimulating,’ he said, with 
a shrug, ‘and I shall be glad of an alternative/ 

lYe promised to come, and rowed back to the 
ship with our treasure-trove. 

We studied those papers closely during the 
afternoon. The hints and rumours were there, 
indeed, as the Gijvernur had said ; and to us, witli 
our special knowledge of certain matters, they 
possessed a significance which was, of course, witli- 
hdd from him. 

The rumours — all, of course, in the papers of 
the Opposition ; the Guverimieut organs were dis- 
creetly silent, up to the date of the last paj-^er we 
had — hinted at discoveries and discrepancies at 
the War Office wliiclx the officials were strenu- 
ously endeavouring to keep dark, but which the 
editors of these papers promised to drag to the 
light of day, in the interests of truth and their 
own side. No names were mentioned, but there 
were hints of defalcations, peculations of secret 
service funds, abscondings, and so on ; and D4nise, 
after breathLessly reading out every word on the 
subject, looked up at me with glowing face, and 
said, ‘ Oh I I wish we bad the’ next week’s papers. 
Don’t you see, Hugh, all this points to Colonel 
Lepard and Captain Zuyler. At the tilne these 
things were written their disappearance, was 
causing talk in official circles. Then would coma 
suspicion, then inquiries, then doiuiciliary visits 
and seizures of papers , and effiects., Surely among 
them would be found something pointing to the 
truth. They could not have destroyed everything 
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bearing on tlie matter, and svicli a very little 
tiling might put them on the right track.’ 

‘The cleverest man generally overlooks some- 
thing when he sets out to destroy evidence,’ I 
said ; ‘and we certainly did not give the Colonel 
much time to think about things. ■ 

‘I wish we had those next pajjers,’ she said. 

Tory early next morning, as I stood in the 
hows while Jim Barrett played on me refresh- 
ingly with the hose— for bathing in those waters 
held more risks than inducements— his aim fell 
suddenly aslant, and my bracing douche went 
splashing over the rail. 

‘Stead}', Jim, my man,’ I said; ‘aim straight.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir. Here’s something coming, 
and she took my eye.’ 

I turned and saw a steamer coming slowly up 
the bay — a Government dispatch-boat, bringing, 
no doubt, the tardy mails. She was evidently 
cjippled, but was well handled, and ran to her 
moorings, brought up there, and dropped , a boat 
for the shore with all the precision of the service 
and much |>mctice. 

Denise came up presently to look at her, all 
eagerness to go ashore and procure papers ; and 
Vaurel, leaning on the rail alongside us, gave us 
hi.s ideas on those we had passed on to him the 
xught before when we had done with them, and 
which he had been studying ever since. 

‘They’ve tiunhled to him, ma’m’selle,’ he said, 
‘as sure as guns. Everything they say, though 
they don’t say it very straight, points to Colonel 
Lepard. They’ll think he’s bolted, and they’ll 
root things up; and they’ie bound to come across 
something sooner or later, and then the truth will 
. come out. Hello, what ’s this V 

This was a steam-launch coming foaming along 
towards us, with a ciui of white spray at her 
bows, a big tricolor streaming out astern, and 
shrill whistles hying ahead of her to attract our 
attention. 

‘ His Excellency’s launch,’ I ventured. 

‘With news for us 1’ said Beuise, full of excite- 
ment. 

‘ His Excellency himself, unless I am mistaken,’ 
I said again, us a tall figure in uniform stood up 
in the stern and waved gaily to us. 

‘ Good news I ’ gasped Denise ; and the launch 
curved in to the gangway, and the Governor 
came quicldy up the steps. 

‘Hews?’ said Denise, meeting him with all her 
■ Imurt in her eyes. 

' ‘ The best of news,’ lie said. ‘ May we go below ? ’ 

We went down, and Yaurel followed. The 
Governor glanced at him inquiringly, and then 
' recognised him. 

, ‘What I Vaurel?’ he said, and shook him by 
the hand. ‘ Whore did we meet last, my friend ? ’ 
' ‘Gravelotte, Excellency,’ said Prudent, drawing 
himself up and saluting. 

■ - ‘Gravelotte it was,’ said His Excellency, ‘and 
' ft' hot time we had of it’ 


He was opening up a number of papers, and now 
handed one in an official envelope to Denise, 

‘I could not let you wait a inoment for this, 
cousin,’ lie said, ‘so I brought it myself.— The 
papers I have hardly looked at, but I see they 
are full of it;’ and he handed a number of 
journals to Vaurel and me. 

But I knew that the letter Denise was reading 
was the kernel of the whole matter, and I was 
watching her. 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks, 
and she had to dash them from her eyes once or 
twice in order to finish reading ; then I heard her 
murinui*, ‘My God, I thank theel’ and she fell 
on her knees by the saloon table, and hid lier 
face in her hands. 

I picked up the letter and looked at M. de la 
Bocherelle, He nodded, and I read the letter 
through. It was addressed to liimself, and was 
signed by the President of the Bepiiblic. It ran: 

‘M. L33 Gouverneur,— A s the result of an in- 
quisition into the affairs and papers of an officer 
of the General Staff, Colonel Lepard — full par- 
ticulars coucernmg whom you will find in the 
aceoinpanying dociinients-~it is certain that in the 
matteivof Captain Gaston des Comptes, condemned 
for treason, and presently a prisoner in your 
hands, a grave mistake luus been made. From the 
absconder’s papers it is proved beyond doubt that 
the accusation on which Captain des Comptes 
was condemned ■was a false accusation, concocted 
by the officer above named and another to serve 
their own ends. 

‘ I require you, therefore, immediately on receipt 
of this letteiy to release Captain des Comptes, and 
to inform him of these facts. 

‘ You will procure for him a passage back to 
France with the least possible delay, and will 
treat him meanwhile in the way which your own 
good sense will dictate tinder the circumstances. 

‘You will further convey to Captain des 
Comptes the profound regret of France at the 
undeserved injury, humiliation, and suffering un- 
wittingly inflicted on an innocent and hondiirable 
man, and the assurance that lus country will not 
be slow to make such amends as may be in her 
power.’ . ' 

I bent and kissed the back of Denise’s neck, 
which was the only available spot, and, at a nod 
of permission from tlie Governor, passed the letter 
on to Vaurel ; but he had got the gist of it from 
the journals already, and his big face was ablaze 
with excitement as he turned again to the journal 
spread out on the table in front of him, and 
pointed to a certain place in it where, bending 
with him, I read the following announcement : 

‘ The evasion of the defaulter, Lepard, is causing 
the Government the gravest anxiet}^ To-night a 
reward of one hundred thotisand francs is offered 
for information which may lead to his ap})rehen- 
sioh. How skilfully his plans have been laid, 
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liowever, is proved by tlie fact that since Colonel 
Lepard left Paris in tlie early morning of 16tli 
August, all trace of him has been lost. It was 
believed that he had gone down into Bretagne, to 
Conr-des-Coinptes, near Rennes ; but no trace of 
him can be discovered there, and the police are 
wholly at fault. It is useless stating the various 
rumours which place ttie absconder at once in 
America, Brazil, Japan, and, of course, London. 
It is hoped, however, that the reward mentioned 
may have the effect of bringing news of him 
from no matter where, and if only the authorities 
can lay hands upon him they will ask no rpiestions 
and pay prompt cash.’ 

* There is a fortune for some one,’ murmured 
Vaurel. 

‘For M. Prudent Yaurel,’ I replied, and he 
murmured ^ Mon dieu! mon dieu!^ 

When 33enise rose from her knees her face was 
radiantly happy. 

‘And Gaston 1’ she asked of the Governor. 

‘He is at niy house awaiting you, I went for 
him myself instantly, and then came at once for 
you. I did not tell him you were here, however. 
This good news,’ he said, tapping the President’s 
letter, ‘was enough at a time. You will be able 
to announce yourself.’ 

‘We will go at once,! she said, and went to 
her cabin. 


‘I wonder where Lepard can have got to*?’ 
said his Excellency. ‘I see they are offering a 
big sum for him. He knows too much, I expect, 
for tbem to feel safe till they get him into their 
bands again.’ 

Yaurel was like to burst with bis information. 
He looked at me, but I doubt if he could have 
held it in a moment longer. 

‘ "Wa have him on board here, M. le Gouverneur/ 
he said, drawing himself up and saluting again. 

‘ What ?’ shouted the Governor, with a jump 
that tumbled bis cocked bat on to the floor. 
‘ Lepard— here 1 How in Heaven’s name do you 
come to have him here? — Is it true, Monsieur,’ 
he asked, turning to me, ‘or is our friend Yaurel 
gone cracked with the good news?’ 

‘It is quite true,’ I said, ‘and Yaurel there is 
entitled to the reward. It was he who brought 
him on board in the Bay of Biscay in an open 
boat.’ 

‘You are sure it is he? There is no mistake?’ 

‘There is no mistake,’ I said. ‘We Inie-w it ^vas 
his wickedness that sent Gaston here ; and he has 
other matters to answer for also. Come and you 
shall see him. Bo you know him by sight, 
M. le Gouverneur ? ’ 

‘Yes, I know him, but I never associated much 
with him. There was something about him 1 
did not like.’ 



THE WEAVING OF ^TTJRIVE1"> OAHP IN DONEGAL. 

’ By /M ary, Gorges. 

people of the district, and set tliem to a \vork of ■ 
which I have been piennitted 
graphic account n- 

‘ The peculiarity of this fabric/’— hand*tiifte 
carpets— ‘is that from its nature it must be a 
hand production. The tufts, or ‘‘ mosaics of small 
woollen squares,” as William Morris calls them, 
are tied by the fingers in knots into longitudihal : 
warps, which are stretelied between, two IpUg 
parallel beams. The carpets are made of any size 
or shape to Buit any room. The design is placed . 
in front, and the girls— from three to a dozen, 
according to the size of the carpet— select the 
colourk ind mated, r by row; these a, re tied, 
then hound down by “shoots” of woollen %veft 
drawn across the entire width, and beaten firm 
by small iron-toothed hammers. Individmil skill 
and workmanship come largely ' into Td it . 

:'is,wan'' ■ind.ustry 

districts of Ireland, for no steam-power is required, 
and there is, therefore, no liandicixp on tire com- 
mercial side from, the absence of coal ; while, tlie 
production being necessarily slow, a large pro- 
portion of the ultimate value comes from the 
labour. The fact of these carpets being handr 
tufted has its charm in that stamp of individuality 
and irregularity which no power-loom cun give. 


Irish industries now at wovk 
there is one which was established 
not much more than a year ago ; 
but already it shows great results, 
and i:)romises even greater. This 
industry — the making of ‘Turkey’ 
carpets in Donegal — originated in the simple obser- 
vation made by certain manufacturers of artistic 
textiles, when on tour in Donegal, that here, in one 
of the wildest, grandest, but also most barren parts 
of Ireland, hand-labour was plentiful, and only 
applied to the well-nigh impossilde task of win- 
ning a ])are subsistence from land often little 
better than rock or hog, while the latent clever- 
ness of the people, and the quickness of brain 
•and deftness of touch which they undoubtedly 
possess, were absolutely wasted. In such qualities 
these gentlemen recognised a vein of wealth, so 
exactly did they seem to meet the requirements 
of an undertaking in contemplation at the time, 
the success of which must depend, not alone on 
suificiency of Iiand-labour, Imt on just such natural 
intelligence to supplement it. Thus inspired, they 
resolved on the experiment of establishing a place 
at Killyl)eg3 ' for the making of hand-tufted 
carpets of the description known as Turkish or 
Persian. This done, they gathered in the young 
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Tlie manufacturers wlio have tinclertaken this 
vf 32 iture make many varieties of cariictiiig by 
power-loom, and it was owing to stnmg demand 
from high-class customers over the world for a 
production of a more individual character that 
they were led to reso3’t to this primitive method 
of weaving. The difference between a caipet pro- 
duced ill this way and the ordinary smoothly- 
shaven power-loom iiroduction is iriiicli the same 
as that between an oil painting and a coloured 
lithograph ; and with tlie increase of good taste 
and wealth the demand for the genuine daily 
grows. The method requires human thought in 
the process ; it is, therefore, an inclustry wliicli 
caimot he superseded by power-loom, and can only 
be approached by mechanism of a highly compli- 
cated and uneconomical sort. Indeed, it is this 
individual art character which has kept the 
Persian and Turkey carpets in steady demand for 
hundreds of years, and more so now than ever i 
and the. appreciation of it which led William 
Morris to establish hand-tuft carpets and tapestr^^ 
looms at Haniinersinitli twenty to thirty years 
ago. These Donegal carpets are of similar weave 
and character.^ 

Tisitors to the textile department at the Dublin 
Horse Show in August of last year were inucli 
surprised and pleased by the beautiful display of 
Donegal ^ Turkey^ carpets to be seen in the three 
rich subdued colours of those Eastern fabrics, so 
exactly reproduced as to present absolutely no 
difference externally ; and we were assured that the 
colours were as unfading, the texture as impervious 
to wear, as in the original Eastern carpets ; and, 
indeed, this was the impression conveyed by their 
rich, soft quality. 

There were also very handsome carpets in gi’een 
' shades ; one of myrtle colour, another of delicate 
sea-green in which the pattern vus delined by 
a little wave of lighter tint that undulated 
. ■ through the thick, soft pile. The picture which 
hung near, of a barefooted Donegal girl, agile 
and graceful as a mountain deer, drew attention 
to the fact that suck girls were the principal 
, weavers of these carpets. I may mention another 
picture concerning this industry which caught the 
eye in the windows of Messrs Millar & Beatty, 
Grafton Street, Dublin — agents for these carpets 
. —namely, a spirited water-colour sketch of a scene 
■ in Donegal ; carts Men “with bales of carpets and 
; drawTi by the poor patient donkeys, to whom for 
once honour is given. Underneath is written, 

' ‘The Irish Camel.^ 

' , Erom the method of the manufacture, it follows 
that these cannot bo cheap) caipets in the ordinary 
, A sense of the word. The price per square yard 
' *' varies from seventeen to forty-five shillings. 
They -can he made of any colouring or to any 
shape, while the success and beauty of the w^ork 
- \jdepehd very much on the worker. It is encourag- 
• ing to’ those who believe in a future for Irish 
industries fp hear that /the first year has proved 


that Irish girls are admirably adnpited for tlie 
work/ as ‘they show a nimbleiiess of finger and 
sharpness of eye for. colour and form that have 
astonished their teachers ; and thc3y take upi the 
work with a spirit and cheerfulness that is quite 
refreshmg.V 

Had Irish women failed in this fii'st yeai/s 
test of their industry and sldll, the scheme now 
]3lanned out to spiread this work over the west 
of Ireland would pwobably never have lieen con- 
tem]>lated ; but alr<3acly the originators have little 
doubt ‘ that the Irish hand-made iabrics will soon 
hulk largely in the markets of the world,’ or 
that tlie furtlier developiment of tlieir undertaking 
will be as successful as its beginnings. It will 
give einplopnent to many himdiMs of girls and 
boys j and one of its most important features 
will be the rearing of sufficient shec‘p on these 
Western Higlilands to snppily the full require- 
ments of an industry whose goods are made 
entirely of wool, Tliis wool will be spun and 
dyed on the sp^ot, for in both of these arts 
Irish women are adepts ; and the ‘ soft, imfading 
colours produced by the peopde from common 
pffimts and mosses ^ arc in great demand for 
friezes, homespnms, tweeds, and all woollen goods. 

Turning to the statistics on which this pro- 
jected scheme is based, it is reckoned that one 
girl in the industry AV.ill work up) in a year tlie 
Avool of two hundred and twenty-five sheep). 
When the number empiloyed increases to a 
thousand, as is expected in a i^’cry few years, 
it win mean the consumpition of the fleeces of 
over ten thousand score of sheepi aimually, and a 
sum divided among the. sheep-farmers of some- 
thing like fifteen thousand pounds. For the 
spjiiming, dyeing, and ireaving of this avooI the 
families of these farmers or sin, all holders Avoiild 
earn in Avages from tuvut}' thousand to thirty 
thousand piounds, making a total of p)erha])s forty 
thousand piounds circulated among the inhabitants 
of these Donegal hills. 

There is nothing utopian about this scheme ; 
and pierhapxs the fact that a Beolcli firm— Messrs 
]\.Iorton of Darvel, Ayrshire-*— eaiv}' on this in- 
dustry is a sufficient guarantee that the }n'oject 
is both feasible and eminently j>racticable. 
Confining their efforts entirely to Donegal at 
first, the promoters are building a pdace at Killy- 
begs to accommodate over four hundred Avorkers, 
this number being available Avithiu a radius of 
tAvo miles from the village. HaA’ing an ideal 
harbour, as well as a branch of the Donegal 
Eailw^ay, Killybegs is meant to be the central 
depiot, AAdiere all avooI avOI he collected, and 
spiinning and dyeing done for the entire industry. 
Other branches, for Aveaving only, Avill be estab- 
lished at villages such as Kilcar, Ardara, Glenties, 
&c., and the products forAvarded to the central 
depdt for finishing and despatch. For. more 
scattered and outlying piarts, .Avhere girls could ^ 
not Avalk morning and evening to. a factory, - % 
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Tlie mamifacbiirers wlio have undertaken tliis 
venture make many varieties of carpeting hy 
pov’er-looin, and it was owing to strong demand 
from liigln class customers over tlie world for a 
l>rodnetion of a more, iiidividuiil character that 
they were led to resort to this primitive method 
of weaving. The diiference hetween a carpet pro- 
duced ill this way and the ordinary .smootlily- 
sliaven power-loom production is miicli the same 
as that between an oil painting and a coloured 
lithograi^li ; and with the increase of good taste 
and wealth the deinand for the genuine daily 
grows. The method reexuires human thought in 
the process ; it is, therefore, an industry whicdi 
cannot be superseded by power-loom, and can onlj^ 
be approached by mechanism of a highly compli- 
cated and uneconomical sort. Indeed, it is this 
individual art diameter which has kept the 
Persian and Turkey caipets in steady demand for 
hundreds of years, and more so now than ever ; 
and the appreciation of it Avhich led William 
Morris to establish hand-tuft carpets and tapestry 
looms at Hammersmith twenty to thirty years 
ago. These Donegal carpets are of similar n-eave 
.and character,^ 

Tisitors to the textile department at the Dublin 
Horse Bhow in August of last year were much 
surprised and pleased by the beautiful dis|:ila.Y of 
Donegal Turkey * carpets to lie seen in the three 
rich subdued colours of those Eastern fabrics, .so 
exactly reproduced as to present absolutely no 
difference exteriiciliy ; and we were assured that the 
colours were as unfading, the texture as impervious 
to wear, as in the original Eastern carpets j and, 
indeed, this was the impression conveyed by their 
rich, soft cpxality. 

There were also very handsome carpets in green 
shades ; one of myrtle colour, another of delicate 
sea-green in which the jiattern wa.s defined by 
a little ■wave of lighter tint that undulated 
through the thick, soft pile. The picture which 
hung near, of a barefooted Donegal girl, agile 
and graceful as a mountain deer, drew attention 
to the fact that such girls were thc-s i)Tincipal 
weavers of these carpets. 1 may mention another 
picture concerning this industry which caught the 
. eye in the windows of Messrs Millar & Beatty, 
Grafton Street, Dublin — agents for these carpets 
— namely, a spirited water-colour sketch of a scene 
' in Donegal r carts laden -with bales of carjiets and 
. dra-wn by the poor patient donkeys, to whom for 
once -honour is given. Underneath is written, 
^ ^The Irish Camel.* 

^ - Fxwi the method of the manufacture, it follows 
that these cannot be cheap, carpets in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The price per square yard 
varies from seventeen to forty-five shillings. 
- They ofm be made of any colouring or to any 
shape, while the success and beauty of the work 
, ' depend; very much on the -worker. It is encourag- 
ing to -those who believe in a future for Irish 



that Irish girls are admirably adapted for the 
work,* as Hlicy show a nimbleuess of finger and 
s]iar]>nes.s of eye for colmu* and foiin that have 
astonished their teachers ; and they take up the 
work with a spirit and cheerfulness that is quite 
ref resiling.* 

Had Irish women failed in this first year’s 
test of their industry and skill, the scheme now 
planned out to spread this -work over the west- 
of Ireland would probably never have been con- 
templated ; l)nt already the originators lifu'-e little 
doubt Hliat the Irish hand-made fabrics will soon 
bu].k largely in tlie markets of the world,’ or 
that the further development of their undertaking 
will bo as successful as its beginnings. It will 
give ein.j)loyment to many hundreds of girls and 
boys; and one of its most important features 
will ]:>e the rearing of sufficient slieiip on tliese 
Western Highlaiid.s to supiply the full require- 
ments of an industry ■wliose goods arc made 
entirely of wool. This wool will be spim and 
dyed on the spot, for in both of these arts 
Irish women are adepts ; and the ‘ soft, unfading 
colours produced by the peo])le from common 
plants and mosses ’ are in grciat deniiand for 
friezes, homesj>iins, tweeds, and all woollen goods. 

Turning to the statistics on -which this pi*o- 
jected sclieme is based, it is reckoned that one 
girl in the industry will work up in a year the 
Avool of two hundred and tAventy-five sheep. 
When the num])er employed increases to a 
thousand, as is expected in a A^ery few years, 
it Avill mean the consumj)tion of the fleeces of 
over ten thousand score of sheep annually, and a 
sum divided among the sheep-farmers of some- 
thing like lifteen thousand pounds. For the 
spinning, dyeing, and AA^ea-Auiig of tins avooI, the 
families of these farmers or small holders Avoiild 
earn in AA^ages fro.m tAA'enty thousand, to thirty 
thousand pounds, making a total of ])erliaps forty 
thousand poiuids circulated among the inhabitants 
of these Donegal hills. 

There i.s nothing utopian about tlii.s scheme ; 
and perhaps the fact that a Bculclr linn — ISIessi's 
Morton of Darvel, Ayrshire-- -carry on this in- 
dustry is a suffi{*ient guarantee that the jjroject 
is both feasible and eminently practicable. 
Confining their efforts entirely to Donegal at 
first, the promoters are building a pdace at Killy- 
bogs to accommodate OA^er foxir hundred v/orkers, 
this number being available AAothiii a radius of 
tAvo miles from the village- HaAung an ideal 
liarboim, as aa^cII as a branch of the Donegal 
RailAvay, Killybega is meant to be the central 
depdt, Avliere all avooI will be collected, and 
spinning and dyeing done for the entire industry. 
Other branches, for weaving only, aauII be estab- 
lished at villages such as Kilcar, A.rdara, Glenties, 
&c., and the pi'oducts forAA'-arded to the central 
depot for finishing and despatch. For more 
scattered and outlying parts, Avliere girls could 
not walk morning and ovening to a factory, ^ 
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simple device has been invented, whereby after 
the girls have acquired the art they can take the 
frame-looni to their homes and weave the quaintly- 
designed rugs or tapestry-panels in their homes, or 
as tliey watch the sheep on the hillsides. 

The Donegal carpets do not require the ai3p>eal 
to ^support home industries.’ Once seen, they 
will be bought for the sound quality of the 
texture, the touch of art in design and colouring, 
and for their heanty ; in short, for their intrinsic 
merit. Carpets have already been made at Killy- 
begs for some of the highest decorative art critics 
in England and America ; and work is at present 
going on for important public buildings. 

World- wide attention has been called to this 
industry from the fact of Her Majesty tlie Queen 
liaving ordered from Messrs Millar & Beatty a 
Donegal carpet, to be made at Killybegs. The 
design chosen is in shaded red, of a very fine 
quality and on handsome rose-coloured gi’Diind. 
The variety of heaiitful designs and colourings 
were particularly remarked on by Sir Fleetwood 
Edwardes when conveying the order. 

It will seem like a fairy-tale to the patient 
peasant workers in those lonely glens and hamlets, 
still so far removed from the rush and bustle of 
the w’orld’s highways, that now they weave a fabric 
fur the Queen ! But so it is ; their hour of aj)pre- 
ciation has come, and they are found ready for it. 
Many an order will follow^ that of our Sovereigns, 


and to many a home far and near will these 
‘ Turkey ’ carpets he brought. Even the increase of 
earnings among the workers will scarcely be so valu- 
able as the knowledge thus spread of their capa- 
bilities, one of the many happy results which Her 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland has hr ought about, and 
which will make the year 1900 memorable indeed 
in the annals of Irish industries. 

The Congested Districts (Government) Board 
has heartily supported the venture from the first, 
and the Metssrs Morton speak in high terms of 
the extreme courtesy and assistance they have 
met with everywhere, from priest and peo^de 
alike. YTiat wonder "I All who care for the 
people see that this industry means for them a 
release from the hard struggle of existence, a 
share in life’s ordinary comforts, and room for 
the development of minds hitherto crushed under 
the burden of direst poverty and privation. 
Above and beyond all, it will give them freedom 
to d-^vell at ease among their native hills and 
lakes, whose magic chains them to the soil while 
the hardest life is possible upon it, or draws 
them hack from comparative comfort in other 
lands with the cry wEicli the j^oet has voiced: 

I will arise and go now, for always, niglit and day, 

I hear lake- water lapping with low sounds on tho 
shore;.. 

While I stand ux tlie roadway or on the j)avcmcnt gray 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


THE SILVER LOTAH. 


IN FOUR PARTS. — PART III. 



' HE stable was deserted when Colonel 
Matthias entered it, and it w^as 
plain, from the scene disclosed by 
the lantern on the wMl, that the 
sedm had been aW' akened when tlie 
alarm had sounded in the lionse, 
and had risen up from sleep inside their blanlvets, 
and fled, helter-skelter, with the hue-and-cry. 
The note of preijaration on wiiich Mrs Black had 
harped W'^as true, for a big, deep-chested Waler 
stood saddled and bridled in the nearest stall. 
His eye turned toward the new-comer inquiringly, 
and Matthias answ^ered it by clapping his neck in 
kindly salute and leading him through the low 
doorway. Once there he flung leg over saddle, 
and paused to take note of his surroundings. 

The high-hedged garden at the back of the 
house was sheeted in moonlight, and so deserted 
and still wms it that the murmur of voices from 
the house, which threw a black shadow to the 
rear, could be heard humming plainly from an 
upper window. It v;arnecl tlie Colonel that he 
miglit be seen at any moment ; and observing a 
stable-gate that stood open — W’as that by design 
or accident 1 — ^Ixe made for it, and was soon 
clattering, unobserved and nnpursued, down .the 


road that ]>oiuiod, strai^jlit as an arrow, to the 
looming hills and to the north. 

His escape, and a hrain-ciearing freshness in 
the midni gilt air, set Colonel Matthias musing, as 
the hi g horse swuing out under him in a long 
canter, at his iinpetuo.sity. He wondered not less 
at the mystery of the night’s affairs than at the 
manner in wiiich he had taken up the w^'ork 
without, as it seemed on reflection, his own will 
or volition. He remembered also Mrs Black’s 
attack on him — an inconceivable boldness in an 
Eastern woman — and all that had ensued upon it. 
Was there some occult powder in the silver lotah 
that set mere mortals dancing at its behest, and 
that was at once servant and master, like the genii 
of a fairy-tale ? Matthias w^as not a superstitious 
man ; but the vision he had seen, and its fuHih , 
ment, were still strong in his memory. He gave 
up' attempt at fitting solutions, and turned hhnself 
to. the task that lay before him. • ■' 

It wns, as he had said, thirty miles to Yusufghdt, 
wiiicli he knew to he a frontier village that 
scarred the side of a distant mountain — thirty 
miles hy^ the lonely hill-roads tliai climbed up 
and ux), from shoulder , to shoulder of the Hima- 
layan slopes, twisting through - gorges, seramblihg 
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■beside torrents, threading among the deodars, and 
iiaiTOAviiig always into the desolation of the inner 
country. Matthias knew those ledges— goat-tracks 
almost — tlait zigzagged above the native precipices 
and the jungle-covered hill-elbows ; be knew the 
silence that brooded over them, and the still 
more profound silence that lay tinder a cpiilt of 
mist in the valleys lielow. He knew, as only the 
hunter knows, the lone weirdness of the Whisper- 
ing forests. And where was Nathoo ? 

The Waler did well along the metalled high-road, 
and up the cart-track to Banog, and he hardly 
slackened pace as he covered the incline of the 
first ten miles of well-made spiral thoroughfare. 
The Timli valley slid softly down behind 
them ; Matthias saw it drop, as the miles passed, 
with the likeness of a vague and shiinniering 
dreamland, which the moonlight only helped to 
make more unreal. He found the last two miles 
to Banug pass slowly, for he had left the track; 
and, as the path narrowed and became steeper 
than bcfoi'e, the Australian horse stepped ner- 
vously, shying at the crowding shadows, and at 
the tall p>i^ocipices that dropped below his hoofs. 

Banog was reached, a little village half-way up 
the bare and nigged bump from wbicli it took 
its name, 

Tbe Colonel, not without some misgiving, 
disinouuted amidst a sleepy silence, and shouted 
a tentative ^Qui-hcdP Who ’s there To 
his relief there was an answering halloo from 
the nearest hut, and a brown hgiire ran out to 
unhitch the saddle. A second half-clad villager 
led the horse away, blowing and steaming as be 
went, and in anotber minute Matthias was on 
Ms way, his tiiiglis gripping tlie sturdy barrel of 
a Kabuli pony, as lithe and active as a monkey. 
The service was done in an xm<|iiestioning eager- 
ness, and, once done, its doers vanished into their 
hut. Matthias, or some other for whom he was 
mistaken, had been expected. 

The' village left behind, the pony 
a rack, 'and sciiflled with clever 
the bridle-path, as it dipped and 
wound about the hillsides to Kijni, 
was dropping now. It winked at 
rider through the dips in the landscape ; and 
when the heights blotted it out, a solemn dark- 
ness, ill which Matthias could guess the wild 
beasts lurking,' brooded over tbe ' deodars and 
rhododendrons, tbe stunted mountain woodlands, 
and the barren steeps that shaved between them. 
A nervous foreboding — with which be struggled 
angrily — ^began to settle upon tbe traveller.- He 
. eyed the jungle, where it edged the path, with an 
anxiety he would have laughed to scorn in 
anotber man, and it was with a breath of full 
relief that be beard the Kabuli neigh as it re- 
cognised tbe last gray ridge that bid tbe huts of 

; Tbe iiicident of Ban6g was repeated ; but this 
time a. little rat-like country-bred took tbe place 


settled into 
hoofs over 
soared and 
The moon 
the solitary 


of the foreigner, and again Matthias was sped on 
bis way without delay or cpiestion. He looked 
at bis watch as be left the brown men biirryiug 
back to their snug blankets. It was three oklock, 
and in aiiotber forty minutes moonset would be 
upon Mm. 

Tlie Colonel was chilly and stiff. He was not 
accustomed to sitting so long in the saddle, and in 
this liigb altitude tlie, air was keen and bitter, 
bearing in its breath the sting of the wind from 
off the snows. It was with pleasure that be saiv 
tbe. first T>art of bis road lay upon a long, bogV 
liacked bill, and that tbe moonlight still slanted 
along it from end to end, in contrast to tbe 
black jungle which sloped from the sky and 
lined the steep descent below at the next mile. 

He wondered if the lotah were safe. The 
amble of the tat was as easy as an arm-chair. 
Matthias unbuttoned bis coat, took the silver 
vase from an inner pocket, and laying tbe reins 
upon llie pony’s neck, cupped it in both bands as 
be looked upon it once- more. 

It might have been, now that the preceding 
experience of the night liad an effect, but it was 
not only the sense of mystery tliat Matthias ex- 
perienced when be dropped liis eyes. He no 
longer c|uestioned the iniluence tbe silver lotah 
possessed ; all that remained was tbe stupefaction, 
with wbicb be recognised that it was once more 
cpxiek and dominant. His gaze was drawn, as it 
seemed to him, by the sympathy, magnetism, magic 
—tliere was no name for tbe jiGwer to ANdiicb be 
mentally succumbed. Once more a numbness 
paralysed bis will and bis knowledge of time and 
proportion, and with bis eyes riveted upon tbe 
tek interior of the vase, the Colonel rode slowly 


along the bill, for the second and last time of bis 


life a seer of tilings incredible. 

The drift curled away again like smoke, and 
the black dejitbs were moulded into a living 
picture. This time Matthias saw the steep sides 
of a wooded valley, a silent, de.solate spot, grow 
out of the shadows, and saw a l»rid]e-patb skirt 
about tbe bill, half-way to tbe summit — such, a 
path as be bad already ridden over that night, 
and would meet aga-in when tbe bog’s-back ended. 
The tops of tbe trees below were level with the foot- 
way, and they made a screen that hid everything 
but a confused tangle of rocks and shadows and 
night mists from the road. ]\lattbias saw bow 
steeply tbe gorge leapt there to tbe stream- 
bed in its heart, and bow menacing was tbe 
preci|)ice that the foliage bid ; but it was .not 
then that bis attention was caught by tbe know- 
ledge. 

There was a zigzag in tbe road — to lie exact, it 
was full of corners — and there was a man in 
biding on tbe north side of tbe angle. His back 
was pressed against tbe wall of rock, and bis bead 
was inclined to soutdiward, listening fur what might 
come. Behind him, dimly outlined in tbe. gloom, 
a tired horse shivered and sweated. Mattbiiis 
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could see the dark patch behind the girth that 
meant a night of remorseless spurring. He did 
not need to look twice upon the ainbiish. It was 
Nathoo the mui’derer, and the knife in his hand, 
the fierce determination in his face — it reminded 
the Colonel of the bristling fury of a panthei^— 
told for wdiom he waited. 

The picture branded itself upon the memory of 
Matthias ; and then, as he looked for the en- 
connter that should follow, the vapours curled 
again over the scene and the wicked face 
that made its significance, and Nathoo and liis 
ambush faded into invisibility. Matthias brushed 
his hand across his eyes and stared and waited 
and stared again. There was nothing to be seen 
but the empty body of the silver lotah. 

He replaced it, struggling from his dazed and 
breathless attitude as a dreamer struggles out of 
sleep. He lifted his head and let the night-air 
blow about liis brain. . . . A vision'? It was a 
warning, and of a very present danger. 

Matthias looked ahead and saw where the edges 
of the jungle chased the moonbeams back. He 
was not a coward; but this secret and lurking 
enemy, revealed to him by means so weird and 
marvellous, was not a foeman to his mind. 
NeA^ertheless, he could only go forTOrd, and keep 
liis band ready and his eyes alert. 

The country-bred tripiJed , across the liog’s-back, 
and followed the j)at]i as it plunged downwards into 
the obscurity of the lower hillside. The under- 
growth bent above him, and the trees stretched 
up from below, while the narrow track curved in 
and out, only a few yards of it visible at a tiine 
among the shadows. The air smelt cold and 
dank ; and Matthias, who recognised the similarity 
of the road he was about to pass to that he 
had seen in the lotah, shivered witli apprehension. 
It needed all the self-control of a brave man to 
Iceep him from wheeling about and abandoning 
his commission ; and every time a leaf stirred, or 
an owl hooted, or a stone was kicked by the 
pony’s feet over the edge of the precipice, his 
pulses jumped and his fingers eiiitehed at the 
trigger of his revolver. He was there to kill 
or to be killed: there was a cold-bloodedness 
about the (diances that cliilled his spirit. 

The x}ath twisted unexpectedly ; and almost 
before he turned the corner IMatthias recognised 
the place of the vision, and saw the fury- 
possessed face of Nathoo, his eyeballs starting 
and his teeth bared, fling out of the darkness. 
If it had not been for the preparation which had 
been given, him, the ColoneFs fate would have 
been sealed on the instant. As it was, he had time 


to spring from his pony on the near side as the 
murderer darted at him, and to see the knife 
that was intended for his heart come clown harm- 
lessly across the saddle. : 

The attack and the force of the arm -sweep 
upon the pigskin made the pony jib, and M’atthias 
closed with his adversary under its nose. He had 
flung himself forward with the intention of pin- 
ning Nathoo’s arm before he could lift it again, 
and of bringing the revolver to work without 
risk of failure ; hut his onslaught had a more 
terrible effect. A counter-attack was not what 
the enemy had anticipated. lie sprang back, 
whirling his hand out to bring the knife with 
a side thrust to Matthias’s ribs; and then, 
suddenly, the Colonel dashed his free fist into 
his face in time to ward off the clutch that came 
with the instinct of self-preservation. For one 
moment the evil face was upturned to Matthias’s, 
full of rage and despair beyond description, and 
in the next there was a ras^^ing scream, the 
crash of the undergrowth, and Natlioo’s figure was 
wiped as cleanly from the scene as if it had 
never heen. , 

The rapidity of the catastrophe and the silence 
that followed paralysed Colonel Matthias. He 
stood still, heads of perspiration upon his forehead, 
his body bent as he peered over the precipice. The 
valley was shockingly still; the night was im- 
penetrable; only the frightened horses, snorting 
and backing on the roadway, gave company to 
the viator. He called his enemy by name. No 
answer. He knelt and felt with liis hands where 
the path ended. Tliere was nothing there, Not a 
trace of Nathoo stirred in the whispering tree- 
tops below the little hidge. Il.'e w?is gone, as the 
old woman had said, to die in the daikness, 
and to fall into the va.st and open grave which 
ya-svned in tliat impenetrable valley. 

So the lotah held itself from the unworthy 
hands that coveted it, and Matthias was saved 
from the risk of bloodshed that had hung over 
him all through his ride. He lingered at the 
spot for some time, in case a cry or a moan 
should tell that life had survived the awful leap 
that Nathoo’s had made into the darkness. 

It was not, indeed, until the hush of his sur- 
roundings was broken by faint chirps and rustles, 
and the dawn began to sponge the shadows 
from the sky, that he mounted and rode ' on 
to Yusufgliat in the broadening daylight ; and 
as he turned his back upon the scene of the 
tragedy, Nathoo’s horse neighed forlornly from the 
rear, and moved with tired, listless trot after 
him. ■ ' ' ■ \ , 
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IjHE visitor to Bonifacio of Corsica in 
summer ; will be sure to reineiiiber 
its flies and its primitive sanitary 
arrangements, as well as its startling 
pieturesqueiiess, Tlie town lias a 
bad name elsewhere in tlie island on 
these two first points. When, in any other village, 
I ventured to refer mildly to the indifferent smells 
or the inoscpiito or two which troubled sleep, I had 
but to mention Bonifacio afterwards to soothe 
away the look of troulde which my local discontent 
had conjured iip. ^Ali! at Bonifacio there is 
everything that is inipleasaiit 1 ^ the retort came 
eagerly at one time ; this with a 'glad grimace 
and other tokens of contempt. One person, a 
native of this majestic little citadel-town, in 
declining to confirm my opinion about its flies, 
volunteered the information that its winds were 
its one vice. He had had to remove his wife to 
an inland town out of the way of them, because 
they disagreed with her chest. ‘But there is no 
other place in the world like it,’ he added proudly. 
That is rather an extensive statement, and yet it 
is true enough. To begin vith : approaching it 
from the north — as you must if you come to it by 
land — there is something, as it seems, almost out of 
the order of nature in the abrupt change from the 
dreary thickets {macchia) of arbutus, myrtle, and 
heath closely matted, with or %vitliOiit stinking pools 
and dead river-mouths, to the uprising chalk-cliffs 
and the challi-hillocks cleft by the road which 
usher in this southern tip of the island. The 
blinding wdiite walls are hung -with ivy. There 
are sober olive orchards by the acre, and 
the fig-tree rejoices in its strength ; and, crowning 
all, there is the golden mass of Bonifacio’s walls, 
pretty much still as when Alfonso of Aragon in 
1420 tried to knock them down with liis cannon, 
and failed. ‘Golden’ is not too extravagant a 
word. Time puts the fairest of colours on such 
w'alls as Bonifacio’s, even as the Mediterranean 
winds here drape the trees on the toAviffs outskirts 
wnth lichens and lavish moss, which are themsehn*.s 
a glory. 

you descend by white ravines to the iudigo-hliie 
pool of the town’s harbour ; and there, from the 
water’s level, you zigzag up to the houses which 
just show above the precipices of the 'waUs two 
hundred odd feet over yoiw head. It is not at all 
the sort of climb people down here choose for a 
. noontide constitutional ; but about the sunset hour 
officers and their wives, citizens with wEite 
umbrellas, and long-legged maidens from the 
convent school may all be seen trooping from the 
,^adowy , eastern portal of the walls and winding 
■ down to the water. With them are the modest 
which do most of the burden-bearing here- 
; Abouts, and white-teethed and merry rascals wdio 
s^ing their cudgels upon the asses , > ■ 


I had come with some pains and not a little 
eager, earnest longing towards the town from the 
north, Corsica is a rough land, ever echoing its 
complaints against France for nut offering her' 
jiiore of the sweets of an active ci\ilisaiion. 
France certaiidy does neglect her. The very 
latest plea that even Sardinia is heating her 
sister-isle in the march towaids enligliteiiment is 
justified if railways mean what they are generally 
held to signify. Bonifacio, a fortified town and 
the key to the straits of its name, itself in constant 
view from a long line of Sardinia’s coast, is still 
fifty miles from a railway , station. The wooden 
boxes with holes cut at the sides and short planks 
fixed inside, which pass current for diligences, and 
by vdiicli alone the a^^erage traveller gets to the 
town, are terrible concerns. They aspire to five 
miles an liour, and break dovru at tliat. The 
hamlets hy the wa}^ are poor, fever-stricken places, 
with little ill them that is lit to eat. Hence my 
ardour towards this town on a rock with about a. 
thousand years of existence on its register. 

Yet it disappointed from the outset. Never 
have I been presented with so repulsive a view 
as that from the window of my bedroom in 
the Hotel de France here, with the clanking 
of martial swords in its corridors, I was at an 
angle and in full possession of the external 
details of a to^vering wall of hack -windows (six 
stories of them) which was the other side of the 
angle. Ever and anon there was a splash or a 
thud. It was the discharge of refuse from one of 
the windows. The wall was streaked vith filth 
and its base a moimtain thereof. Thus situated, it 
was not wonderful that my room was clouded -with 
•flies from sunrise to .sunset. But it was h.ej*e or 
nowhere in the circiimstance.s, for two diligences 
had brought more soldiers and bagmen iiito tlie 
town, and so I risked it for a couple of nights. 
Hapiuly the wind \Mis not in my rjuarter until 
the last hour or two of my sojourn. Then it 
behoved me to run from the room. 

The somewhat brutal comfort that proceed.s from 
a creditable tcibk d>Mk was also lacking. As a 
fortified town, Bonifacio is of course (in these days 
of France) run by the military. If his Magnifi- 
cence the Brigadier X. hapjjened to be late in 
coining to dinner, the soup was not served, and 
tills, too, although these much-cursed men of blood 
dined apart from the civilian guests of the hotel. 
One meets the French commis perforce a good 
deal if one travels in France, and he is usually an 
amiable fellow with a rather hea-v}^ system of 
politeness in his intercourse with others at table. 
But here at Bonifacio his amiability quite broke 
dovni, and no wonder. The talk about the 
‘military despotism’ of France and the future it 
was preparing for the country was extremely 
ardent. ‘And it’s the same everywhere,’ they 
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agreed. ‘And tlie nation Avill not stand mucli 
more of it,’ they also agreed. So it went on even 
when the seven o’clock dinner was served at half- 
past eight, while the resounding laughter of the 
officers’ mess drifted into the room with each fresh 
course. 

Still, it w'ere an injustice not to mention the ripe 
figs of Bonifacio, large as the fist, and the excellent 
lobsters taken under the town walls of chalk on 
the Sardinian side of the town. It may or may 
not improve the appetite to be waited on by an 
infantry soldier in uniform. 

The streets of Bonifacio are as sensational as the 
site of the town. They are very, very narrow, and 
the houses on both sides soar high. Flying but- 
tresses are set across the streets in many places, 
with graceful effect. One gathers that they are 
by no means merely ornamental. The sun and 
the wind are the powers here which it is impera- 
tive to dodge, and these well-like streets serve their 
purpose. But what weird perfumes do drift about 
these tortuous cuts of stone and mortar from the 
rock-hewn cellars beneath the houses I They, like 
the houses, may date from the days close after the 
time of the great siege. Discoloured little churches 
rise as if liaK-choked amid the domestic precipices. 
From them, too, the mellow odours are strong. 
There must he a multitude of Bonifacio people 
under the paving-slabs of their aisles ; and granite 
and chalk are not ideal aids to their comfortable 
dissolution in dust. Perhaps it might have been 
better to use the sea for the removal of the 
town’s dead, as was suggested to me by a com- 
municative tradesman wdio had drawn me to his 
back ]»remises to see his vieAv. Plumb from tbe 
frail wooden terrace he had built from his dining- 
room, a stone might have been dropped seventy 
yards into the blue Mediterranean, which here 
lazily lapped the white roots of Bonifacio’s rock. 
‘How easy,’ my friend observed, ‘to accommodate 
the departed with a quiet resting-spot by means 
of a windlass and a rope ! ’ But, in fact, he joked. 
The Mediterranean is shallow yards from this side 
of the tovui ; the white placiues of rock in the 
water shine through it with bright effect. A 
mosaic of the old and less old dead of Bonifacio 
thus set in the water, and well visible from above 
when the ffies did not quite obscure the j)ower of 
vision, would not add to the joys of life. 

About half of the surface of Bonifacio’s rock 
is gi^^en up to the soldiers who colour its days 
and shout in its streets. This is as it should 
be, in keeping with the town’s history. One sees 
the merry fellows tramping to their quarters 
with red joints for the larder or with their arms 
full of cabbages and the good lettuces which 
grow in the, protected gardens beyond the harbour ; 
and inside the citadel they play like schoolboys, 
or hang about the great -walls looking at Sardinia 
over the -way. The modern craze for beards 
amoug France’s warriors does not become these 
striplings ; hut they conform to the fashion, and 


Some talk of Bonifacio as a second Gibraltar. 
The comparison cannot really lie naule ; nor 
would it be worth France’s wliile to spend 
millions on a little rock like this, wliicli has lost 
the value it had when Genoa resolved at all 
costs to clef end it. But it is a fair nursery for 
recruits, who may hy-and-by he sent to tropical 
colonies where flies are even more ninnerous than 
here. Nevertheless, it is also siguificaiit that 
additional batteries are being laid out on the 
herb-clad headland which runs east from the 
town’s rock towai'ds the liglithouse and signal 
station of Pertusato ; and here, on these June 
days, 1 found other companies of soldiers camped 
in tents, reefing their baggy breeches as x:>rotec- 
tion against the wind, drilling, and otherwise 
playing a warlilce part. Italy’s recent develop- 
ment and interest in the French borders excite 
suspicion in France; and Corsica, like Nice, 
is, comparatively spealdng, a late addition to 
the republic’s territory. Perhaps in all the 
island no town except Bonifacio in the south and 
Ca-lvi ill the north would welcome incorporation 
with Italy ; and then only on the strength of 
their traditional and somewhat faded sympathies 
with Genoa. In the main, Corsica, wdiere it has 
no French officials to leaven its 2 >olitics, is st,ili 
Corsican rather than French ; and in the jnoun- 
tains the old spirit of independence is far -from 
dead. F'or these and other obvious reasons, 
France is bound to keep active garrisons in tlie 
island, though she w^ould do better by much 
V'ith the more acceptable chains of a maternal 
administration. More railways, drained marslies, 
increased education, and a daily steamboat service 
would bind the island to the Continent in self- 
interest and gratitude. As it is, it is scarcely, 
too much to say that Corsica is only kept from 
open revolt by the element of prosperity brought 
to her by the tourists of wdntcr. Few of these 
come to Bonifacio, however, the majority no 
doubt considering the game not quite worth, the 
candle. 

A very fine witness to old Bonifacio stands in 
the Templars’ Church among the barracks, gym- 
nasium, and storehouses of the citadel. The 
octagonal tower to this church, with its tiers of 
windows, is one’ of the best bits of arohitecture in 
Corsica. The building itself is well preserved, 
for which one is grateful The whitewash which 
dazzles in it might with advantage be out of 
the way ; ' but it does at least seem to cool the 
inner atmosphere among the graceful arches of 
the aisle and the flat tombstones above so 'much 
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of Genoa’s very good blood gone to dust. It is 
a feather in Bonifacio’s cap, or ought to be, that 
the Genoese grew so fond of it for its situation 
and nncliangeable loyalty that the best of her 
aristocracy crossed the sea to settle in it. Tlieir 
escutcheons, greatly flattened by time, still stand 
above the porbils of houses which nowadays 
somewhat horrify with their gloom, their un- 
savouriiiess, and the knots of unclean men, women, 
and children who loll through the hours on their 
thresholds. I dare say the governor of the citadel 
would, on application, allow the stranger to photo- 
graph the Templars’ Church ; but the man who 
without permission turned a camera towards it 
would more likely than not receive police atten- 
tions of a very stern kind ere the evening. 

Hard by this church is the huge tower wliicli 
has seen quite six and a half centuries of Boni- 
facio’s mcissitucles. It was old when the (atizeus 
defied Alfonso of Aragon and all his (ieet; in 
the blocked harbour lieneath, and when, to prove 
diat they were still far from starvation, they sent 
the king loaves of bread and clieeses made from 
the milk of their own wives. One may liope that 
it will not, one of these careless days, l)e blown 
tcj fraginents by explosion of a magazine due to 
a happy-go-lucky subaltern and his cigarette. 
The sentries are sufliciently sha,rp on the civilian 
who here strikes a match and then another (for 
the wind takes toll of the first) ; but his own 
order act as they please. 

Some day the, charms of Bonifacio as they 
appeal to the mere tourist will no doubt be adver- 
tised more effeiitually than at present. There will 


be a through line of railway from Bastia, and a 
hotel in which the civilian is considered on an 
equality with the officers of the garrison. The 
boatmen down in the great harl)our will then 
rejoice, for it will mean plenty of boat-hire to 
view the great caves bored in the chalk-cliffs by 
the south-westerly gales, which here beat without 
mercy. These caves are the curiosities of which 
Bonifacio is most proud. There arc many of 
tiiem, and the pools in tliem are crystal-clear 
and still as the rocks themselves. Here, too, there 
is coolness when outside only the flics can find 
pleasure. The sublime aspect of the brooding 
In'oken face of the cliffs is quite as well worth 
viewing thus as the holes weathered in it. But 
Bonifacio herself is better than all. 

There was a certain colonel at the liotel liere 
who, having a wife and children, dined in the 
common room of the hotel. A pill-box and a 
phial containing a red fluid were set by Ids 
knives and forks : he was a colo3iel with a 
digestion impaired at least. This gentleman, in 
an after-dinner momenfc, was rasli enough to 
mention Bonifacio and the Acropolis of Athens 
ill one breath. ‘But you must get the right, 
point of view to realise the resemblance/ lie 
added. Some six kilometres on the Sartime road 
the right point of view may la; readied. Then, 
looking hack, Bonifacio’s almost insulated knot of 
rock is canieood strongly against the sky, and 
its towers and cliurelies are all of it that show 
aliove its ponderous walls. They seem at that 
distance to have less connection with the active 
present than with a decayed past. 


NIXON^S ARMISTICE. 

Bv Harold Bindloss. 


mg 
her 
long 


dismal afleriiooii wlmn, with 
decks and wet caiiva.s sfraiii- 
rr oveihcad, the Mmider clawed 
way to windlyard tlirougli the 
gray-liacked rollers of the 
northern seas. One moment she 
hove hei? bows aloft, the brine streaming from 
them in green cataracts, then buried them to the 
bowsprit-heel, while a wliite cloud leapt up ; and, 
-listing to leeward, lifted a Aveedy side in the air 
■as she charged the next comber Avith a gurgling 
rush. Dingy smoke blew flat doAAui from the 
■little patched funnel astern, for the Mmidcr was 
■one- of those curious craft kno^vn as screAV- 
seliooners, Avliich, AAutli auxiliary engines and large 
.sail-spread, found risky employment carrying, 
mling, and sometimes Avhaling along the Avild 
.and; lonely coast stretching from the Frazer 
mouth in British Ooltimbia, past Point BarroAv, to 
tfie frozen. tundra of the Arctic Ocean. 

; Of : the three, sealing Avas perhai^s the most 
-|jenlons ; for the shalloAV waters between. St 


George of the Prj}>yh)fls, round ]>y the .Faissian 
Komanclorskis, Avhere seals also haul up, to the 
lonely Diomedes Avliich, girt Avith surf ev ice- 
fringe, stand in the gatcAvay of the Polar Sea, are 
alternately swept l)y tempest or veiled in sleet 
and mist. They are also troubled by currents 
Avliich change their direction suddenly from no 
axT^^’eiit cause, and cast fog- blinded skippers 
u]ADn uncharted reefs. 

Nixon, the IdainUrl^ master, a big, hard-featured 
man in AAdiite fur-coat AAdiich AV'oiild haA^e sold for 
almost its Aveight in silver in eastern Canada, 
grix>ped the steering-Avheel. He found comfort in 
the steady throb of the engines and occasional Avliir 
of the racing screAv, for one of the Komandorski 
Isles lay close abeam, and he AA’as anxious to 
leave it astern lest he chanced on the Russian 
gunboat known to be thereabout. The hold was 
Avell lined Avith the skins of fur-socils ; and, 
having landed to All his salted boilers Avitli fresh 
AAUiter, he felt it might be hard to conAuiice the 
Muscovite commander, that the skins had been 
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Witli a lurch that tried the stout spa,rs of 
Oregon pine, the reefed canvas swung over ; and 
the IslamUr came round upon her heel, rolling 
down until her lee-rail was washing in the brine, 
and drove awaj on the track of the Iielpless 
steamer.’. ■ 

' There she is I ^ shouted some one presently, 
us a rush of freshening breeze swept the mist 
and rain aside. Again the giinbc^at rose to view, 
wallowing with inciined masts, and a dim U'all of 
rock behind, across the run of sea viiich Inirst in 
white smoke along her side as she tried to claw off 
from tlie shore. A yellow-streaked cloud of vapour, 
which changed to i)aier colour, curled down across 
her forward half, and the boom of the gun was 
answered by a hoot from the Islanders whistle. 
Giving sharp orders, Nixon slowed his engines. 
The big gait- topsails fluttered down, the peak of 
the mainsail fell, and, with a thunder of loosened 
canvas, the Islander lay plunging, hove-to. 

‘Swing oT^er the biggest seal-boat and bring 
their ropes aboard. If you waste any time iii 
talking the reef will get us both, IIiiiTy there. 
They fll never get that craft afloat,' lie said. 
‘Jump down and tell old Jackson to raise the 
last ounce of steam he can ; ill want his 
engines soon, and want them badly/ 

A group of indistinct flguros were busy iinder- 
nt^ith one of the Russian’s boats 5 they liad been 
drilled to launch them qidckly, which, was 
.sometimes very needful in that vessel’s business. 
.But she was rolling wildly, and the first attempt 
resulted in smashing the craft. Now either in 
boiling tide-race, blinding fug, or ainong the surf 
that laps the stra.uded ice, the scaler-.maii is un- 
equalled in the art of boat-handling. Bo, lifted 
by a Burton tackle, the Ishmdcr^s boat v^as swung 
out bodily in a roll across her depressed rail, and 
she had hardly touched the water wdien live men 
lojtrpt into her. The oars splashed together as a 
sea, threatened to heave the schooner crashing on 
top of her, and she shot away on its broken crest, 
a chaotic smother boiling above her waist. With 
both hands on the tiller, glancLiig over his shoulder 
now and then at the rush of white- topped seas 
behind, the mate drove the light craft straight 
for the steamer ; and, rounding her ux^ to leeward, 
she lay x>lnngi.ng close in under her side. 

The rusty x)I^tes above them came swinging up 
and down, laying bare the long weed one moment 
almost to her bilge, then sinking swiftly until 
■ a slope of steep-pitched deck -was visible above. 
'Two men in uniform leaned out from the .swaying 
bridge; and one, wa^dng his eaj), shouted : 

‘Our, engine break do-wn; the cable is also 
We promise no investigation if you tow us 
clear of shore. Yery bad reef is found somewhere 
near/ ^ - 

Now, the mate had a wife and family in 
Yictoriar and, being paid fro mta on the 

net. profits, occasionally — ^perhaps on , account of 
:th0 cruisers’ ; vigilance— -found it hard work to 


provide for them. Besides, the free-lance sealer 
sometimes increases his earnings l^y other means 
than legally- taken skins ; and it struck him that 
here was a chance of acquiring many roubles. 
But if the outward semblance of discipline wim 
not conspicuous on board the Idander^ her crew 
knew well it was not wise either to add to or 
subtract from Nixon’s orders. So the mate’s only 
answer was, ‘ Give us your line/ He also realised 
there was not a moment to lose, and when a man 
stood holding on by a davit high ux> on the 
cruiser’s rail, with mingled caution and reck- 
lessness bade the oarsmen back the boat in. An 
oncoming comber x^^Uced her up and swex)t her 
stern-tlrst towards the wall of inclined plates 
which, rising bodily, slanted away from them ; 
and the men clenched their wet hands tighter on 
the looms, holding their breath as they waited 
the order. Each knew what UT>iild hax^]3en unless 
they shot clear before the return roll. Then the 
gunboat’s xflates commenced to slant towards thorn 
again, and two lines fell clattering into the stern- 
sheets of the boat. 

‘ (Ji^='e way before she smashes us 1 ’ shouted the 
mate ; and, with every mail gasping under the 
strain, the stout oars bending as they ripped 
through the water, the boat shot clear just in 
time to avobl the downward swoox> of rusty iron, 

‘Well done,’ he said briefly. ‘Now, pull all 
you’re worth. Unless 3^011 make her rustle we’ll 
both of us fetch ux> on the reef/ 

The di‘ag of the lines was heavy, long, tuinbliiig 
seas racing at them abeam ; but the crew had 
now a suspicion they were pulling for their lives. 
So, hove up on the spouting crest or sliding doum 
into tlie steep hollow, they drove her smoking 
towards the Islander, Then, after swinging the 
]:>oat on board, they helped to haul the lines and 
following hawsers in. 

When at last the ropes were fast, Nixon 
rung his engine telegrajih, and said, ‘Tide’s 
setting iis both inshore, and the reef can’t Im 
far away. Get more can\'as on iier, every rag 
she ’ll stand ; then, if we caai’t Ijeat the current, 
wo ’ll tiy to snatch lier out clear of its seaward 
. end/ ■ ■ 

The screw thi’obbed ; the wire hawsers twanged 
as they ripped, sx>lasliirig, out of the sea ; and tlie 
pounding of little engines quickened. I^Ieantime 
the crew were busy shaking reefs out ; and when 
they had finished this the schooner lay down with 
her lee-rail nearly awash, every larger wave lax^ping 
solidly over it. Below, the grimy engineer knew 
what was expected of him, and did it thoroughly. 
So red flame licked about the funnel, and smoke 
and sparks blown into the straining mizzen came 
back: and almost Iflinded Nixon as he grasped the 
steering-wheel. Bitter spray lashed over the 
weather-rail, and astern, at the end of the 
hawsers, the tow wallowed erratically, sometimes 
shooting towards them with bows swung high 
aloft, or careering sideways on the crest of a sea, 
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Loirnging in luxurious comfort, tlie unkcinx^t, fur- 
clad sealer-men fraternised witli tlieir occasional 
enemies, tiie severely-uuifor’ned officers of the 
Czar, the sound of their merriment even reaching 
the watch on deck thi'ough the dull boom of the 
groiind-sea. They ate and drank, and they jested 
in different languages. At the engineer’s recxuest, 
another boat was sent to the schooner ; he thought 
he could give the Eussiaris hints in rough repairs. 

Then there was a roar of ax:>piause when the 
gim-boat^s commander arose, glass in hand, to give 
the toast of the ‘Two Kaces!’ 

‘Round the world, where east joins west, 'we 
two meet/ he said. ‘Sometimes we meet in 
anger ; but we know each other good men in 
peace or war; and you show the seaman’s sx)irit 
which belongs to both when you save us from 
the reef.’ 

Then Nixon stood ui^, a burly figure in white 
fur, with face that was bronzed and darkened 
rather by bitter spray and ice-blink than the 
pale northern sun. Stretching out a hard hand, 
he answered, ‘It’s your business to obey the 
Czar, and ours to kill the seals — where -we can ; 


so we have our diiiereiices now and then. When 
you come in war we’ll meet you with boat or 
rifle, et^ual man to man. S(.)me of us have done it, 
and w^e don’t take odds witli you. The next best 
thing to a staunch friend is a good enemy ; but 
wiien the worst comes, and you ’re corralled helx>less, 
I guess you’ll End us stand by you. Now^ w'e’li 
make the most of this armistice. May we have 
more friendly interludes in a worrying business ! ’ 

Again the glasses jingled to the shout, and the 
rest of the night wns spent in harmony. 

'\Ylien, in the earl}' daylight, the sealers took 
their departure, armed men w’ere drawn up to 
do them honour ; and one of the guests, who had 
feasted too royally, tearfully vowncl eternal friend- 
ship with the Russian officers.- As the Islander 
steamed out to sea the ])eaver-quartered ensign 
thrice fluttered to her peak and dipped again, 
and the boom of a Russian gun hade her farewell. 
Her crew' w'ere wild free-lances wiio rather defied 
than W’ere subjects of any government ; but that 
loud-voiced salute bore testimony that the bond 
of a common courage and humanity is greater 
in time of X)eril than any racial diflerence. 
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It stands, gxay-towered and ivy-clad, 

The guiirdian of a ijeaceful spot; 

Heedless of ritualistic fad, 

As in old days of popish plot. 

And mark its years, for still below 
The mouldings of the porch are seen 
The smooth-worn grooves where long ago 
Stout bowmen made tlieir arrow's keen. 

Here, through pre-Reformutiou glass, 

Tiie slanting sunbeams from the west 
Show an esciuire, on hlaekened brass, 

In richly blazoned tabard dressed; 

And there • in stately solitude — 

Half-hidden in the chancel gloom, 

Whose tracery casts a light subdued-- 
The Founder slumbers on his tomb. 

Yonder in stone a Judge, whose life 
Was prosperous under good Queen Bess, 
Reposes by his lady-wife, 

Stiff in a llouneed and broidered dress ; 
While on the wall above their lieads, 
Whither our eyes reluctant turn, 

. A marble angel, stooping, sbeds 
Her tears above a marble urn. 

, There lies, beyond the pulpit stair, 

A knight defaced by axe and blade, 

; _ ' Whose simply-charged escutcheons bear 

.'b-':;' The Cross of some remote Crusade. 

Haply where he has knelt we kneel, 

, And tread where he trod as a boy 
-In days before misguided zeal 
."-■I- ''; *’• Taught Ci'omweirs Roundheads to destroy. 


How changed, and yet how changeless too 1 
We liearken to the sell -same Word ; 

And still that voice, unaltered through 
The lapse of centuries, is heard; 

And still the same unending tight 

Is waged by hosts sublime and strong, 

In faith unshaken, that the right 

Through all the world may crush the wu’ong. 

And here, as in the days of old, 

Sud hearts find something to inspire ; 

Hearts that have borne like purest gold 
Tlie fierce refining of the fire ; 

And souls, that in the world have known 
The magic of temj)tation’s power, 

Here, struggling silent and alone, 

Seek courage in their darkest hour. 

And in the earth beneath its shade, 

Where sleex>ing generations lie, 

Still good and bad alike are laid, 

For good and bad alike must die ; 

To rest unmoved by ail around, 

Deaf to the ringing of the chimes, 
IFueonscious of the drowsy sound ; 

Of bees at work among the limes. 

So shall it stand while Time rolls on, 

Holding unnumbered secrets fast; 

Shall stand when we are dead and gone, 

Mere specks in the forgotten past; ■ ■ • 

An heritage to young and old, 

To rich and poor a sacred trust, 

The Church, immortal, shall -behold 
Our children’s children turned to dust. . , 

, RoBBET COGHEAS'I!. 
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By William 

HE popular estimate of living states- 
men is generally formed from tlie 
reports of tlieir speeclies wliicli 
appear in tlie public press. Even 
in the case of those eminent poli- 
ticians who have been honoured 
v'ith biograi:)hies during their lifetiinej such his- 
tories have invariably dealt only with public 
action and conduct, and throw little light on 
what has been said and done in the more 
secluded paths of life. This is partly due to the 
lack of anecdotal power in the mental constitu- 
tion of our statesmen, many of whom have not 
the gift of clothing an ordinary incident in that 
dramatic form of expression which converts it 
into an anecdote. They, so to speak, lack the 
eye for the picturesque in individual life ; and 
the resources of their experience have not beer 
sufficiently rich and varied to supply incident? 
within their own knowledge to point a moral or tc 
adorn a sj:>eech. The statesman wlio possessed this 
gift in the highest degree was undoubtedly Mi 
Gladstone ; but Sir William Harcourt, his chiei 
lieutenant in the House of Commons during the 
two last decades of that leader’s political life, i^ 
not so deficient in this faculty as is generally 
supposed. 

When Sir William Harcourt came prominentl} 
before the British public as a }'>olitieal orator 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, liis speecliei 
were remarkable for tbeir humour— a quality 
which he seems to liave almost exhausted ; but i 
was the humour of a caustic mind, which pourec 
amusing ridicnle upon whatever he was op2>c>se( 
to, not the humour of ordinary or of persona 
incident. Hence the anecdotes wliich can be re 
corded of him, although not numerous, thror 
much light on his political character, and are o 
greater interest on account of the conspicuous par 
lie has taken in the science of government. , - 
Emerging into the blaze of public life owinj 
2;[o. loa—VoL. Ilh {All Mg 
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became the cynosure of all eyes, and the excite- 
ment caused by the debate immediately gave place 
to unbounded merriment. The cat proceeded to 
walk in a stately manner across the floor the 
House ; hut, eaudently becoming frightened by 
the resounding mirth, the ^distinguished stranger* 
made a sudden spring over the shoulders of the 
raemhers sitting on the front l^iiuisterial bench 
below the gangway, and amid shouts of excite- 
ment hounded over the heads of members to the 
hack benches imtil it reached the side door, when 
it disappeared. This sudden appearance of the 
cat, its more sudden departure, and the astoiiish- 
ineiit of members when it vaulted so close to 
their faces and beards, almost convulsed the 
House. Mr Gatliorne Hardy, who was a man of 
resource in debate and apt in quotation, resumed 
his speecJi — ^^vhich had been brought to a sudden 
termination by the antics of the animal — and 
said, amid mucli laughter, that Toxe in his IjorJc of 
Marturs related that tlie Synod of Dorfc was dis- 
tiirbed by the sudden appearance of an owd ; and 
he was not surprised that the House was startled 
by the appearance of an animal which was certainly 
not regular in its attendance in the House. 

The present House of Commons, after the lapse 
of a little over a quarter of a century, contains 
only about a dozen members who were present to 
hear that debate, whicli is still inemoralde on 
account of what Mr Gladstone said in reference 
to Sir "William Harconrt at the dose of the flis- 
cussion. The latter renewed his refutation of Mr 
Gladstone’s first athack on the liill on 5th August, 
and Sir William’s speech on tliat occasion is note- 
worthy liecaiise of the following decdaration : 
^Tliis,’ he said, Hs not and never has been a 
very strong bill, and I fear tliat shall commit 
an unstatesmanlike act in passing a small measure 
on a great subject. This matter — I do not say 
this bill — is far the largest business which has 
occupied parliament or the ]3uhlic mind in my 
lifetime. I always believed that this hill would 
break down upon the discretion of tlie Bishops, 
and I believe now that it will ].u'eak down upon 
that point.^ Mr Gladstone’s iinal reply was 
mostly occupied with retorts on Sir William 
Hareourt, The latter, he said, ^ has not yet sown 
his parliamentary wiiioats. After he has, I have 
not the slightest doubt he will combine with Ids 
ability — which no one sees with greater satisfac- 
tion, than I do — temper and wisdom, and a due 
.‘consideration for the feelings of others ; strictness 
in restating arguments, the argmnents of oppo- 
nents;. in, fact, every political virtue that can 
distinguish a notability of parliament; and, if he 
'.persists in the course of study he lias begun, a 
, .complete knowledge of ecclesiastical lawV The 
House: received this chastened compliment with 
.mingled ■ feelings, and without too nicely dis- 
jcyiininiiting, whether it was sarcasm or commenda- 
tion. This passage may now be read as a prediction 


In the present year, when the military resourceH 
of the Empire are being put to the test by the 
campjiigii in South Africa, it he interesting 
to recall an incident which occurred in 1885^ 
when the ^sh^^dow of war’ threatened our power 
in the Far East. In that year an encounter took 
]^lace between some Eiissiaii and Afghan troops 
on the border of Afghanistan — an incident which 
was subsequently explained taway as not being 
intended to alarm the people of England as to 
the aggressive intentions of Eusaia upon our 
Indian Empire ; but the Liberal Government took 
the matter so much to heart, thereby reilecting 
the general sentiments of the English people, 
that they proposed a vote of credit for eleven 
millions sterling to prepare for war with Kussia. 
Wlien the question of making the necessary 
preparations began to he seriously discussed by 
the Government, the present Duke of Devonshire 
— then the Alarquis of Ilaidiiigton, who occupied 
the position of Secretary of State for War — aske^i 
Sir William Hareourt, the then IToine Secretary, 
how many troops he would require to maintain 
order in the United Kingdom, so that he might 
know what would be the force availalde in the 
event of war with Eussia. Sir William, wliose 
mind, like that of Sir Gladstone, was understooil 
to be much exercised at the time with the burning 
question of the government of Ireland, rejdied : 
‘If you will answer for the peace of Ireland, 
I wall undertake to maincain order in Englam] 
and Scotland without the aid of a single sidtlier.’ 
The war in South Africa is the Jirst one of any 
magnitude in which we have been iiu’olved since 
tliat discussion took place between these two 
statesmen ; and the spontaneous entliusiasiii of the 
Bintish xmblic in answering the call to arms gives 
additional pregnancy to Sir William Hareourt ’s 
■ reply. . 

Talking about South xVfrica reminds me of an 
incident which took place when, on the retirenn-nt 
of Mr Gladstone, Sir William l)ecamo leader of 
the House of Commons. He was asked, shortly 
after the detith of Lord Tennyson, when the 
Government intended to appoint another Poet- 
Lanreate, and he remarked that he was content 
to reply in the words of the Eoman poet : Porta 
nascitur, fionfit Soon afterwards the Conservative 
party came into power, and a Poet-Laureate was 
appointed. Sir WOIiam Hareourt has on more 
than one occasion indicated his feelings in regard 
to that appointment. In the cour’se of tin? first 
speech he delivered in the House of Commons 
after the Jameson Eaid, he deprecated what he 
termed the vainglorying spirit in which the 
courage of those who had taken part in that move- 
ment had been applauded, remarking that that 
regrettable tone should he left to music-hall singers 
and Poet-Laureates. When Mr A. J. Balfour 
(who is a personal friend of Mr Austin, and who 
is understood to have had a good deal to do, with 
the latter’s appointment to the position of Poet- 
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Laureate) heard that ohservation his face fell, 
showing that the i>leasantry had had its effect. 
Later orij wdieii the circumstances of the Jameson 
Laid were investigated before a Select Committee, 
Sir William took a prominent part in the examina- 
tion of the principal witnesses, and his legal ncuinen 
and subtle interrogations surprised even his most 
intimate friends. The searching questions he put 
to the witnesses who had been directly connected 
with the Raid, and also to those who had been in 
communication wdth the Reform leaders shortly 
before it took place, -will long remain in the memory 
of those wdio were piivileged to he present at what 
wns (le fado — although, only designated by the 
name of a Select Committee— the greatest State trial 
since Warren Hastings w^as impeached. Much in- 
terest wais aroused in the course of the jiroceedings 
in regard to a letter which wms alleged to have 
been sent hy the Reform leaders at Johannesburg 
to Dr Jameson, asking him to cross the bonier 
wdth the Cliartered Company’s troops which -were 
under his control, in order to protect the women 
and children, who w^ere represented to be in a 
position of great danger, owing to the threatening 
attitude of the Boer Government. This letter, 
it subsecpiently transpired, wras in Br Jameson’s 
jTOssession some time previously, to he used by 
liini as the pretext for invading the Transvaal 
wJien things were ripe for the insurrection. Mr 
Rhodes also had a copy of the letter ; and as 
soon as it w^as ascertained that Br Jameson had 
entered the territory of the South African 
Repuldic, Mr Rhodes telegraphed it to Miss Flora 
Shaw% a correspondent of tlie Times, in order tliat 
it might be published in that journal. When Miss 
Bha^v wns called to give evidence a good many 
questions were put to her in reference to this 
letter, and Sir William Harcourt pressed her 
witli the object of ascertaining whether she really 
believed it to be genuine. The witness rejJied, ‘ I 
believed it entirely wdiereupon. ^Sir William Hr3dy 
observed, ‘You believed it in common with the 
Poet-Laureate’ — a remark which caused con- 
siderable amusemeiit, as it was felt to be another 
sly bit at Mr Balfour and Mr Austin. 

Sir William Harcourt has repeatedly referred to 
the experience he gained wiiile holding the office 
of Home Secretary as liaving modified some of his 
view’s on social and economic questions. On one 
occasion he told the House that shortly after he 
became the head of the Home Bepartment a case 
w’as brought before him in . which a man who had 
been convicted of crime and sentenced to penal 
servitude was subsequently stated to be innocent. 
The representations made so impressed the Home 
Secretary that he caused investigations to be made, 
w’hich resulted in proving the innocence of the 
man, -who had been in prison for some time. Sir 
William added that furthur inquiry showed that 
on a previous occasion the same individual had 
been convicted and sent to prison for another 
offence of wdiich he was eventually proved k) be 


blameless. It thus appeared that this man had 
twice received Her Majesty’s pardon for crimes lie 
had been charged with but had not committed. 
Sir William impressed the House w^ith the fact 
that, notwithstanding the ability and care which 
English judges lu'ought to hear on the cases that 
came before them, serious mistakes sometimes 
occurred, requiring careful revision by the Home 
Office. 

It is not generally knowui that Bir William 
Harcourt has varied tastes and has extensive 
knowledge of subjects other than politics. He 
takes a keen interest in landscape gardening ; and 
although he does not, like M’r Chainberkin, 
make a practice of wearing a flower in his button- 
hole, he personally superintends the arrangement 
and management of his garden. He also takes an 
interest in art ; and in this connection he on.ee 
amused the House by telling an incident which 
he seemed to regard as instructive. Some years 
ago he w-as present in Christy’s salerooms— the 
finest of the kind in London — inspecting a col* 
lection of pictures •which w^ere on view, and was 
much impressed l>y the portrait of the first ^Vliig 
prime-minister of England, painted hj Sir Joshua 
Rejmolds. After examining the xiicture, Sir 

William asked an expert who was with him wlxat 
it would be likety to realise, and was told that if 
it had been tbe portrait of an unknown lady 
it -would probably sell for four thousand or 
five thousand pounds, female portraits by the 
great artist being ahvays in irinch request ; but 
as it was that of a prime-minister wlxose naine 
was familiar, it would probably not fetch more 
than six hundred or seven hundred 2’)oniKls. Sir 
William w^as at the time leader of the House 
of Commons, and ^Yas then Inoktid upon 
the political successor of Mr (.lladstoue. The 
House enjoyed the irony of the story, cBpeeiallj 
the leading members of the Oppo.sition. Bir 
William joined in the merriment ; and when an 
Opposition member asked across the table what 
was the sum the picture sold for, the First Lonl 
of the Treasury rejilied, with a smile, ‘ Six lixuidred 
and fifty pounds,’ and added that the incident 
sliow’ed that there was no .standard value whereby 
property could be judged on its merits for purposes 
of probate-duty. In this connection he. has been 
heard to state that in his earlier years, • while 
travelling in the Highlands wdth Lord John 
Russell and other friends, they W’-ere ■ 'one day- 
crossing a Scotch loch ; and in course of some 
conversation with a boatman, from whom . -fjhey. 
were trying to elicit information as to Ms vwwb 
on the beauty of the surrounding landscape, the. 
man assiired them that the w^ater of the loch had 
a .special valite. When asked to explain what . it 
was, he remarked that it had the reputation uf 
making the finest toddy in Scotlaxid. ' 

Bir William Harcourt has repveatedly expressed 
the admiration he felt in earlier years for sojourns 
, in the . Highlands. - Over twenty years ago it was 
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liis fayoiii'ite holiday lianiit, and sonactimes lie 
3ms drawn apt siniiles from his knowledge of 
Highland life and manners. About a dozen years 
ago the House of Commons was diseuvssing the 
action of Irish resident magistrates, and it was 
alleged that they would do whatever the Govern- 
ment required of them. Sir William also took 
part in the debate, and in referring to this point 
declared that the Irish magistrate was like the 
Highland shepherd’s collie, which could tell hy a 
glance of its master’s eye and without any word 
of command what it was required to do — an 
observation -which immensely pleased the Irish 
Nationalists. 

It is fairly well known that Sir William 
Harcourt’s grandfather •v\’as Archbishop of York, 
and that his father was the Rev, IVilliani Yernon 
Harcoiirt, of Nuneham Park, Oxfordshire, a canon 
of York. It is not, however, generally known 
that for several years in the eighties Sir William 
ivas one of the few members who had a brother 
a member of parliament — Colonel Harcoiirt. The 
latter, dG>spite his physical resemblance to Sir 
William, differed from him both in habits and in 
tastes. He was a strong supporter of the Con- 
servative party ; and, although regular in his 
attendance at the House, he seldom delivered a 
speech. His military bearing and his reticence 
gfive the impression that he was more at home 
in the camp than in the library. On one occasion, 
during a discussion in the House, a question was 
raised, as a by-point, on the influence of kinship 
upon politics ; and Sir William caused some 
amusement, especially among the members of the 
Opposition, hy stating with much gravity, frojn 
tlie Government bench, that Ms experience was 
that brothers did not always hold the same 
political opinions. When Colonel Harcoiirt died, 
tlie distinction of a minister having a brother on 
the opposite side of the House fell to jMr E. 
Skuihdpe, since, deceased. It may he mentioned, 
in passing, that Sir lYilliain Harcoiirt ha.s a son 
whose ability and knowledge are so marked that 
he is likely to maintain the commanding reputation 
of the family in State affairs for many years to 
come. 

Sir William Hareourt’s admiration for ktr Glad- 
stone was unbounded, and he has frequently given 
expression to that feeling in public ; and in this 
connection I , remember an incident which struck 
ihe at the time as showing most significantly Sir 
William’s appreciation of the deceased statesman. 
For some years after the Home Rule split Sir 
William delivered a number of speeches in the 
jirovinces attacking his personal friend and quon- 
dam colleague, Mr Chamberlain. Although these 
•utterances, which were in his best swashbuckling 
style, ^ caused considerable amusement, the public 
did not seem to be much impressed by his 
hcretdean' efforts. His great chief, Mr Gladstone, 
took a different course, and no one seemed to 
■ lap^reciate his finesse more than Sir William. * Mr 


Gladstone only alluded to Mr Chamlierlaiii on 
rare occasions, and then very briefly. In the 
course of an animated debate in the House of 
Commons one evening, Mr Chamberlain delivered 
a speech from the front Opposition bench in which 
he strongly defended the policy and attitude of 
the Liberal Unionists. Mr Gladstone, who was 
sitting on the same bench, listened attentively to 
Mr Chamberlain’s observations. When his former 
colleague had resumed his seat he instantly rose, 
and, taking the place just vacated, for about 
five minutes gently taunted Mr Chamberlain re- 
garding his consisteriey on political questions, 
comparing his attitude then with what it was 
in former years. The great Commoner did this 
in such a mild and gentle way that there was a 
constant ripxfie of laughter among the rank and 
file of the Radical party ; but it seemed to send 
Sir William Harcoiirt into parox^^sms of delight. 
As he listened to the skilful and at the same 
time graceful performances of his leader his face 
beamed ; but later he was unable to conceal his 
ecstasy, for his whole body seemed, as it were, to 
heave. He j)ut his hand over his face, and next 
folded his arms over his lu-east, giving way at 
the same time to uncontrollalde laughter. The 
House regarded this as one of Mr Gladstone’s 
finest efforts of the kind ; and what made it 
more remarkalfie vus the fact that it was done 
on tlie spur of ihe moment. No artist could 
do Justice to the varied expre.ssioiis of the coun- 
tenances of Mr Gladstone’s colleagues. 

About two years ago Mr Chamberlain made 
wliat in the House of Commons is regarded as an 
undignified remark, and as indicating a lack of 
argumentative resource — a rather uncommon occur- 
rence for the Colonial Secretary. Although, when 
interrupted by rude, observations, lie can give a 
crushing retort, as some of the Irish members 
have found to their cost, he seldom deviates from 
the unwritten code of parliamentary etupiette. 
On the occasion referred Ui he tainited Sir 
William Harcoiirt by saying, *We don’t all find 
time to write out our speeches ; ’ and as the x>assage 
occurred in a rather feeble reply it was ihe more 
remarkable. It is usual for members to deliver 
their speech.es either quite exteiiqioi’aneously or 
with the aid of a few notes; yet it is not con- 
sidered any disx)aragement for even a leading 
politician to write out his speech, so long as it is 
strictly a]}propriate to the subject under discussion. 
The late Mr W. H. Smith, when occupying the 
position of leader of the House, seldom delivered 
an important sj)eecli which he had not first 
ivritten out. Sir William Harcoiirt has stated 
that he is fond of controversy, and as a contro- 
versialist vsome of his most effective retorts have 
been extenq^ore ; but as a rule on great occasions 
he writes out his speeches, and never ti’ies to 
conceal the fact that he has done so. In the 
earlier years of his xmrliamenkiry career it was; 
his Imhit to prexiare,. his speeches 'very carefully, 
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both for the House and the country ; bi 
formerly he stuck very closely to his : 
(although his audience did not know i' 
years whole pages have been disregards 
has inserted passages which in the qx 
his study he had not thought of. 
of a century ago some of his siseeches 
of memory as well as of political orat 
known to his intimate friends of that 
every phrase in the addresses he thei 
was the result of mature reflection ; ai 
repeatedly, in addresaing large public 
delivered speeches which he had alrnos 
word in manuscript in his pocket. 

Sir William Har court always acted 
greatest loyalty to Mr Gladstone. H 
Rupert in debate, ever ready and resc 
defending his revered chief from tl 
attacks which were made upon him. 


OTJR lad; 

CHAPTER XXVI.- 

LED the way to Macpliei 
and unlocked the doo: 
lurched round as he alw 
that his back was turm 
us. But Vaurel took h; 
shoulder, and rolled hi 
order to give the Governor a good v 
scowling face and sullen eyes. 

‘The hair on his face alters him co 
Blit it is he,^ he said. 

‘Colonel Lepard' — he touched the 
shoulder with his finger-tips — ‘I arr 
the name of the Republic you have b 
will send for you.’ 

‘lYe will not take him with us,' he 
were leaving the room. ‘It would 
madame’s happiness at meeting her bro 

‘ I think I ought perhaps to tell 
cellency that Gaston spent the evening 
on board here with us/ I said. 

‘What?’ he cried again, as thougl 
his ears. 

‘You see, Denise was absolutely pi 
sight of her brother, so we went 
brought him off, and he spent the ev 
us,’ 

He threw back his head and laiighec 
long, and I wondered what Colonel Lepa 
he was laughing at. 

‘This is a ship of surprises/ he sa 
‘Have you anything else to tell me? 
have it all at once.’ 

‘I can tell you one more thing, 
may not surprise your Excellency, 
Colonel Lepard for — I don’t know who 
call it exactly — but for putting away ^ 
Comptes, He is guilty of another crim 
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out to the yacht, aiul then returned him to his 
prisorn Why on earth dui you not exchange 
them, and carry Gaston away, leaving the ut her 
in his place ?’ 

*W’"ell, to tell the truth, that was 
idea of what we ought to do, and on 
of it, it wasn’t a bad idea; but there 
diliiculty/ 

^And that was'? — 

‘ Gaston. He would nut hear of it/ 

*Of course he 'wouldi/t/ said Denise, 
you all so the moment i heard of it.’ 

‘ He wouldn’t go ? ’ said the Guveruor. 

*He flatly refused, and w'as somewhat hurt 
that any one could have considered him capable 
of such a thing/ 

‘Well, well, there are not many like him. And 
he lias stood it all these months. He is a brave 
boy/ 

‘ You will let him go home with us in the 
yacht, Cousin Godefroil’ asked Denise. 

‘Assuredly I I am instructed to procure him 
passage back to France, and he could not go 
(juicker or better than with you. Will you take 
the other one too ?’ 

‘Horrors, no I I never want to see him, or 
hear of him, or think of Jiiju again. Xlelieve us 
of him as soon as you can, I beg of you/ 

‘Will you send him home?’ i asked. 

‘I shall cable for instructions from Sydney. 
Possibly they would sooner not have him back, 
and will instruct me to put iiini away here. 
They will be glad to hear w^e have got liini 
safe. What are you going to do with that 
hundred thousand francs, Yaurel, moii gars f ^ 

‘I have not got it yet, ExcelleiicyV said Yaurel, 
with a broad smile. 

‘But you shall have it, my friend, or my 
name’s not Be la Rooherelie. You wouldn’t like 
to stop here and help me to keep my black sheep 
in their folds, would you?’ 

* Ho, Excellency, I thank you 1 1 would sooner 
help some of the least black to get out. I have 
had enough of keeping prisoners, and I was in 
prison once myself — in Prussia, you know/ 
he added quickly — ‘and I know what it feels 
like/ 

We hardly knew^ Gaston when he met us on 
the! veranda of the Governor’s house. He was 
clipped and shaved, and dressed in a captain’s 
uniform, which the Governor had borrowed from 
. \ t)ne of Ms aides, and he looked very diflereut 
' /•' from the unkempt and roughly-clad prisoner of 

I'-j- . .-,Vr' 'two nights before. But he was Denise’s Gaston, 

^ ^ - Y, 'jind the greeting between them was from tUA 
•depths of their hearts. 

We 3at and talked with great content on the 
G^v^rnor’s veranda all the afternoon* We told 
all our story, and lie enjoyed it. 
;t’|' Y r ' giwfclyy whenever he thought of Gaston 
/ ^oo% spending his evening on the yacht he 
I ' ' ' ' ' toghed' heartily. ' ' , • 






‘When you tell your adventures I think you 
must sujjpress that part, for niy sake/ he said, 
‘or they will be thinking ut home that our dis- 
cipline is sumewliat; lax — which, indeed, it is, but 
there is no need to rub the fact into them. It’s 
cpiite bad enough for the poor devils to be here 
at all/ ■ ■ . 

Then the guests amved 7 "a colonel, a major, 
two or three captains, and several lieu tenants, 
accompanied by their wives, so far as they were 
possessed of them. They could not quite make 
out liow Gaston’s sister had arrived on the scene 
so opportunely, and were puzzled at her cousin - 
ship to the Governor, which iin plied a similar 
relationship on Gastons part, of which the}' had 
had no previous idea. 

They praised the beauty of the yacht, spoke 
enthusiastically of the way the men lowed the 
gig, and were amazed when they learned that 
we had actually come all the way from France 
in tliat very small ship. 

The ladies eyed Denise’s frock with keen 
curiosity, and questioned her clusely, but witli 
perfect politeness, as to the late^jt Paris fashions. 
They said -wl lat a pm-fectly charming dog 
Buuiot was, but did not ufler to touch him ; and 
the men looked somewlmt aslounce at liim, ami 
said that his high breeding w’us very apparent. 
Boulot sat with his shoiiUlens up in lua ears, 
panted heavily, ami aiiuliled the dust out of his 
nose so violently that they w'ere in a state of 
perpetual uneasiness, under the impression that he 
wais about to make an unprovoked attack upon 
them. 

They all vied wuth one another in courteous 
coiigratuialions to GustoJi on his rehabilitation. 
They hoped he had not found his sojourn on the 
Maud over trying, and wished they were in his 
shoes, going back to Paris, to the warm heart of 
the mother-country. They sighetl for Paris, for 
tlie Boulevards, the cafes, the thc.aires, tiie fashions, 
the scandals, Piiris contained everything that 
made life worth living, and here were they 
witlioring amid the dust, and the heat, and the 
galvanised iron roofs, and the last year’s fashions, 
and all the news months old. 

‘There might be ludf-a-dozen revolutions and 
we never hear a word of it/ said the gray 
little Major. ‘I wonder if they’ve caught that 
rascal Lepard yet. We may tiot hear of it for 
months.’ 

‘If ever they catch him at all/ said the Colonel. 
‘He is a very clever man in \m way is Colonel 
Lepard, and he’s not to be caught napping, if I 
know anything of his character/ 

‘You knew him, M. le Colonel?’ asked one of 
the lieutenants ingratiatingly. 

‘ I have fought beside him, and he \vas a 
very great flghter, but not, a man to like — an 
awful bully with his men. How they did hate 

Umi! M, ie Colonel,’ said his Excel- 
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leucy, ‘for once we sliall get aliead of Paii^, 
and you shall have news for which Paris is 
hungering*’ 

There was an expectant silence round the table, 
and all tlieir eyes were fixed on him. 

‘Monsienr Lepard is here/ he said impressively, 
and a thrill ran round the guests. ‘M. Lamonl 
lias been so good as to bring him to iis uu his 
yacht, as a prisoner.’ 

They could hardly take it all in, and as for 
understanding it, that was quite out of the ques- 
tion ; but, once they were sure it was not one 
of His Excellency’s jokes, their tongues wagged 
furiously, the air being thick with expletives 
and exclamations, aud they were very greatly 
excited, and very much elated at tiirniiig the 
tables on Paris for once. 

His Excellency had so greatly enjoyed the 
ripple he hud created that lie tried again. 


‘ Moreover,’ he said, ‘ Monsieur Lepard has still 
another crime to answer for. Did any of you 
know Captain ZuyLr?’ 

‘lie was in Algiers with mo,’ said the Major. 
‘He was killed by a lunatic down in llretagne 
just the otlier day,’ 

‘He was the accomplice of this Lepard/ said 
the Governor, ‘and it was Lepard who killed him 
will] his own bands. 1 have the witness hej‘e, 
and the proofs on the spot will be uiianswurabk, 
1 imderstancl.’ 

His Excellency had reason to be amply satisfied 
with the sensation he had produced, and fur once 
the members of his etalf had sometbing to talk 
about beyond the narrow limits of their island 
life, and they swelled big whenever they rexnem- 
bered that Paris wuis all in the dark, and that 
this extraordinary news was so far theirs alone. 

(To h coutinued.) 



A QUESTION OF INDUSTEIAL SUPREMACY. 

By James Buhkley, Author of IVic &c. 

Britain itself and her colonies, where, if the , ofieB 
of competition w^ere anything like equal, it is to 
be presumed that the British contractor would 
be granted, the. ■.preference, ^ '■■■r,' 

In all these instances it is dear that the 
Americans possess some controlling advantage 
over their European rivals, whom tliey lip longer 
follow but lead in certain industries ,* and it is 
worth while attempting to solve the problem that 
this deduction immlves. ^ So far, probably, the 
adv/iutage is of a st>etual and limited rather than 
of a general character; ; but in industrial expansion,' 
as in other things, the tendency is for that which 
is special to become general by natural process 
of dewlopunent. The advantages, whatever they 
may be-— whether in natural resoiirces, eeononiic 
superiority, machinery, skill, protective intueiices, 
manageinent, conditions of labour, combination of 
capital, or what else— that have enabled Americans, 
to wrest big contracts from native firms in regard 
to the instdlation^^^ the building of : 

bridges, the supply of locomotives, and other 
matters, will inevitably enable them to make 
fuither headway in quarters where British jrro-' 
ducts and British skill have up to now held chief 
sway, unless our home establislimenfs; are main-,' 
tained in a condition to offer successful competition; 
at all points* - \ . 

Tile industrial alarmist reads in these signs 
of American advancement the funeral knell of 
British supremacy ; and in the' States it is 
very generally believed that the ji^i'ogress of the 
last twenty years, which. has served to bring 
Anierican manufacturers . abreast with foreign com- 
.petition, will be continued at the same rate iir, 
the future, and that before long foreign maikets; 
will be comxffeteiy conquered, giving America the. 


from without than from within, 
and more effectively from the 
'United States, where I write this 
article, than from any other country; for it is in 
America that the greatest efforts are being made 
to siiiqdant the British in the markets of the 
world. 

'Within the hist twenty years the industrial 
condition in the States has been greatly changed. 
During that period the iiaporiation into the 
country of iron and steel, raw or manufactured, 
has fallen from fourteen nnllLon jiounds to tw'o 
million four hundred thousand pounds ; while the 
exportation of these articles exactly reverses the 
story, showing an increase from tw’o million 
four hundred thousjxnd pounds to fourteen niiliion 
X)ounds. 

Twenty years ago many of the leading positions 
in Amei'icaii manufacturing concerns were held 
by Englishmen ; to-day English manufacturers are 
engaging Americans to aid in the direction of 
their enterprises. An old established iron and 
coal company in the north of England, for example, 
recently advertised for a manager, and it was 
expressly stipulated that he must be an Anierican. 
In South Africa, before the outbreak of the war 
with the Boers, there w^’ere hundreds of American 
engineers employed, many of whom had made for- 
tunes. Some of Eussia’s largest industrial estob- 
lishments are under the direction of Americans; 
and, as we know to our cost, Amexicans are daily 
securing important contracts not only in those 
foreign countries where hitherto English skill and 
enterprise have largely predominated, but in Great ' 
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leading position, with the rest of the world 
nowhere. 

However, both the British alarmist and the 
American trade optimist fail to consider all the 
elements of the position. The national charac- 
teristics which have enabled England to lead so 
long in the industrial race — its im^entive genius, 
its skill, intelligence, and enterprise, its capacity 
for plodding, and its dogged persistence— are no 
more likely to fail her in the future than she is 
likely to lose the advantages of her insular position, 
or her maritime greatness, or her commanding 
position as the world^s banker. Nothing has 
happened in the world’s industiial developments 
that might not have been foreseen, apart from the 
natural surprises of the greater inventive achieve- 
ments, which have been mainly to the credit and 
adx^antage of Great Britain. What has occurred 
in America and elsewhere has been indicative 
of the general progress of the human race and 
the advancement of nations rather than of 
any deterioration in British skill, enterprise, or 
resources. While the great mechanical inven- 
tions which were either originated or received 
their most active support in England were not- 
as yet adapted or but slightly utilised in other 
countries, there could he no dis])uting of British 
industrial supremacy, no check to her coniuiercial 
prosperity; but it was not in the nature of things 
that the use of labour-saving contrivances could for 
long be monopolised by England or the few other 
nations that competed with her. These things had 
to be spread over the world, and neither their use 
nor tlieir manufacture could remain a matter of 
restriction ; and that the United States, with its 
immense population, its indomitable energy, its 
hunger for wealth, its sj)lendid capacit}’^ for work, 
and its unequalled and exhaustless mineral re- 
sources, should gradually push itself into the posi- 
tion of England’s chief industrial competitor, was 
as .3iatural as that a child should grow^ to be a 
man, or that one generation of industrial kings 
should be succeeded by another and more acti.ve 
generation. 

America stands where it does to-day in the 
world of iiidusiry as the result of a natuial 
. growth rather than because of the possession of 
superior ability. Energy has accomplished more 
; for America than genius has ; and the desi,re to 
' grow rich quickly has had more to do with 
bringing that energy into play than anything 
else, as it has also been a principal factor in tlie 
r lowering of the tone of j>^hlic and municipal life 
in that great country. This energy rides rough- 
''shod over all obstacles, is often miscrupulous, 
aiid nearly always intensely sellish ; but, as the 
, Americans say, it ^gets .there,’ and that is what 
’■'■\feliey are aiming at, ■ 

/ '■ . Jh otir own country we do not rush things at 
tilis. br&k-neck pace; there is a little more repose 
' in our ' national character. Therefore we are 
outdistanced by this young and fear- 


less competitor, so strong in his pride of youth 
and dollars, so boastful of his achievements, so 
determined to forge ahead. Still, we also ‘get 
there ’ sometimes ; and, given a fair held — without 
hostile protective tarilfs to battle with at every 
stage — and no favour, even America, with all its 
magnificent resources and energy, would yet be 
some time before it caught up with us at all 
points of the race. There is no reason, however, 
why America should not do lier utmost to oust 
us not only from her own markets, wlxere we 
have so long and honourably and profitably been 
j)re-eminent, but in all other markets wliere by 
superiority of any kind, or by cheapness, she can 
establish herself. It is for the advantage of the 
nations that it should be so. 

Meanwhile, it may be asked, what becomes of 
Great Britain’s industrial supremacy 1 If it has 
to be upheld it will not be by jealousy of 
American eifart or by fear of Auiericiin skill, but 
by a firm reliance on native intelligence, a better 
scientific training for those destined fur industrial 
pursuits, a lessening of the strain l.>etwixt the 
contending interests of capital and labour, and 
a fuller realisation of the altered conditions of 
competition which Americ.fiu iuduslrial progress 
has brought about. 

We now come to consider by what s]>ecial skill, 
methods, or enterprise America has accomplished 
the great things that direct such close attention 
to her industrial developiueut in, these days. Do 
these achievements portend the indust rial capitula- 
tion of the nations of Europe and the reduction 
of British industries to a position of second rank ? 
Not at all, Germany, Russia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, have all made n-onderful progress in 
maiiiifactiires of every kind while the United 
States has been building up her industrial house, 
and can to a much grea.ter extent than formerly 
supply their own wants. 

No other country hj,is enjoye<l such a clear 
course for industrial expansion as America, Most 
of the obstacles that have beset the ])alh of trade 
devcl(3pment in England have not had to be 
reckoned with by our transai laid; ic cousins. England 
has seldom achieved an important progressive step 
in that mechanical expansion which made her the 
first of industrial nations without having had to 
contend with violent opposition. She, more than 
any other country, has hud to fight the battles of 
industrial liberty. Tlie manufacture of textiles 
prior to the inventions of Arkwright, Crompton, 
Kay, and Hargreaves w'as a household industry 
carried on in conjimetion with agriculture ; and as 
each labour-saving invention was introduced it Wfis 
fiercely opposed by the working-classes, and was 
frequently the cause of riot and bloodshed. The 
same attitude, though in a less violent degree, 
prevails to this day against the adoption of 
improved tools. English inventors and English 
employers Have all along had bitter opposition 
to battle with, while in America there has been 
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comparatively little of this kind of conflict to 
retard tlie enlargement of the sphere of the 
machine. Furthermore, there have been fewer 
of those disorganising influences which disputes 
between capital and labour have engendered in 
older countries ; so that the Americans have 
mainly had to concern themselves with the 
practical adoption of the mechanical inventions of 
the Old World, their improvement, and their 
successful ojjeration under a system of x^rotection 
that has to a great extent shut other nations out 
from comx)etition in the American market. 

Whether the American peoj>le at large have 
benefited from these conditions is 0]3en to doubt ; 
and still more doubtful is it whether under any 
circumstances the American manufacturer can 
have such a clear run in the future. Labour 
has in recent years begun to organise itself in 
the States, and the course of the emx>loyer is 
threatened with obstacles that seldom jpi’esented 
themselves twenty years ago. Strikes are now 
numerous in America, and they attain jiroportions 
and involve dangers that can hardly be realised 
in England. 

What with monopoly — in the form of gigantic 
trusts and combinations, crushing the life oiit of 
smaller enterprises, and generally increasing the , 
prices of prodiicts—and the aggressive stand which 
the various labour unions are taking to obtain for 
the workman a fuller share of the jirofits of his 
work, American industry has breakers ahead that 
may cause serious trouble. The x>ositioii of the 
great combinations is so strong, liowever— they are 
so rich and powerful — that it is not a slight shock 
that can disturb them. The great strike at the 
Homestead Works, Pittsburg, a few years ago, for 
the time seemed as if it would rend a famous 
industrial organisation ; yet the difficulty was 
patched up, and last year this same enterprise 
earned over four million |)Oimds x>rofit for its 
jH’oprietors. In Chicago, for several months past, 
the labour troubles have been of a serious kind, 
many thousands of workmen being on strike 
most of the time in obedience to the orders of 
their unions, and tactics have been resorted to on 
the part of the strikers that recall in some of 
their features the terrible events of the Sheflield 
strikes in which the notorious Broadliead cut such 
a liendish figure. 

These are the sliadows that now play around 
the otherwise sunny the American 

industrial captains, and they grow deeper as the 
months go by. Should a time of quick panic 
arrive, a storm might hurst that it would not be 
easy to allay. Protection is the father of monopoly, 
and monopoly is the parent of greed ; and whether 
the governing powers ultimately prove strong 
enough to curb the further growth of this evil, 
or whether it will be allowed to fatten itself until 
giant labour has to rise against it and crixiple it, 
lemiains to be seen. 

, America may be trusted, however, to deal with\ 


a crisis when it arises. Public spirit and 
j)atriotism are important factors in tlie settle- 
ment of difficulties of all kinds in the States ; 
and when sacrifices are necessary they can be made. 
Tlierefore, in spite of the multiplication of trade 
obstacles by which the country is threatened and 
already suffers from to some extent, there need 
be no apprehension of any serious break in the 
general industrial xn’osperity. The people are 
adaptable. 

It is generally su^q^osed that the Americans are 
much better equqq^ed with labour-saving aiipliance^s, 
esx^ecially in the larger steel and iron works, than 
their Englisli rivals ; and there is some truth in 
this. Not that Englishmen have not the command 
of the same kinds of ap^iliances, not that they 
do not use them, but that the Americans utilise 
them to a much larger degree. Whatsoever 
machinery can ji^Uorm to aid manual labour or 
take the place of it, that it is set to do in America, 
and as many men are set to work on any particular 
job as that job can possibly accommodate ; hence 
they arrive at two important results — cheapness of 
production and rapidity of operation. The story 
goes that an American manufacturer of steam 
specialities, visiting an English maker of the same 
class of goods, pointed to a certain article and asked, 
‘What is your price on this thing?’ ‘About 
nineteen dollars in your money,’ replied the Eng- 
lishman, ‘ What does it cost you ? ’ ‘ I ’ll deliver at 
your doors all you want at seven dollars apiece/ 
said the American, ‘How in the world do you 
do it?’ inquired the Englishman. ‘Well, I’ll 
illustrate,’ answered the American. ‘You see that 
man across the street painting a sign. He ’s on 
a ladder—isn’t he ?— and there ’s another man on 
the side- walk holding the foot of the ladder. 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well, in Ameriai we have laddei^B that 
stand up by themselves — don’t need a man to hold 
’em. So, you see, in this instance we divide the 
cost of labour exactly by two. That’s how we 
.'do it.’ 

Wliy did Americans get the contract for the 
erection of the Atbara Bridge for facilitating the 
movements of Kitchener’s troox>s in the Soudan? 
Because an American firm undertook to construct 
the bridge in seven weeks, while the English' 
contractors required seven mouths. In the same’ 
way the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadelphia 
received an order for engines for our Great 
Northern Eailway for the reason that they could 
supply them in four months, whereas ■ English 
houses asked eighteen months. When the G.la%ow , 
Corporation accepted an Amlerican bid for installing , 
electricity on the street-car' lines of that city, and 
the bid of other American firms for the steel 
work of {die electric-power station, and for the 
engines, it was not because native work would not 
have l>een preferred, but simj>ly for reasons of. 
cheapness and quickness, as in, the other cases. 
Similar reasons led to the employment almij^b 
exclusively of American firms and material in the 
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equipment oi' London's latest underground elec- 
trical railway, involving an outlay of upwards of 
three million pounds. 

It is mainly hy the effective utilisation of their 
many labour-saving devices that the Americans 
ge.t in ahead of us. The displacements of labour 
incident to tlieir introduction in English operations 
do not arise, inasmuch as the industries ^ using 
them are often of recent enough organisation to 
admit of tlieir starting with such an equipment. 

It is in this direction more than any other that 
British workers have to move if they are to have 
equal chances with the Americans. The Pittsburg 
firm that engaged to supply the steel work of the 
electric-power station at Glasgow Md seventy 
thousand pounds below the lowest British tendei, 
notwithstanding the heavy handicap ^ of ocean 
transportation. The Americans likewise under- 
bid us in rails and galvanised wires for the Cape, 
ill rails and caiiiioii for the llussians, and in other 
instances too numerous to mention. In May of 
this year an American ship carried to Russia a 
cargo of 8640 tons of steel rails, invoiced at 
twenty-one dollars a ton. Lord Cromer, in his 
recent report of the financial situation in Egypt, 
remarks upon the use of American locomotives 
in the Soudan, and exactly explains the position i 
as between British and American makers. The 
order for American locomotives and wagons was 
simply due to the fact, he writes, ^ that the 
American firms, while not in a position to tender 
more favourable terms than others on our designs, 
almost invariably offered engines or wagons on 
standards of their own at lower prices and in less 
time.^ 

American invention is at the present moment 
more active than that of any other coimtry in 
the. working out of contrivances for dispensing 
with liand-labour, and unless England keeps pace 
with this active development she cannot expect 
to retain her old position in the world’s markets. 
At the present time there is trouble in Chicago 
and other cities of the States iii^ consequence of 
the introduction of an. automatic facing tool used 
in the marble and stone yards, and another tool 
that can take the place of the mallet and chisel 
in fine work. The operator grasps a handpiece 
and presses the tool to the face of the stone ; air 
is admitted to the plunger in response to the 
pressure, and tAventy thousand Mows a minute can 
be struck, wliile a man cannot swing a heavy 
hammer continuously more than thirty times a 
minute. A painting machine that is now Avidely 
used was invented by Mr Frank B. Millet when 
at work on the Chicago Exposition buildings. 
Finding it impossible to get the painting work 
done in time by the ordinary process, he devised^ 
a machine that Avas capable of covering with paint ^ 
; thirty-one thousand five hundred square feet per 
'.'i'day. There was the usual fight with the unions 
before he Avas permitted to bring ' the machine into 
' operation, but he eA^entually conqueredj and one 


mail and a machine can now do the work 
it previously took maiiA' men to do. iliLs 

iieAV tool a man can a coax-car in iUtccu 

minutes. 

In the iron ai\d steel trades labour-saving con- 
triA-aiices are of w’Diidcriiil eilicienc^ in 
The iron ore mined at Lake Superior is earned 
to the ore docks and diunped into the liolds of 
steamers at a cost of only a fcAA' cents a ton. A 
great deal of it is quarried by steain-SiioA eis and 
emptied directly into the cars, no iiumaii mu;;cle 
being exerted from the time the shovel scrapes the 
ore from its iiatiA^e bed until the caigo ieac]iv-j.fc 
the lower lake-ports, Adience it is sent to the 
smelters, A iicav sIioaM has just been iiitiociaced. 
for handling the ore in the unloading, capable oi 
transferring 1500 tons per day, Avith the em- 
ployment of only three men. 

It is the same in every branch of industry. 
The laboiir-saviiig inventor is pushing ahead ‘all 
the time.’ In the great drainage-canal recentlA- 
completed in Chicago at a cost of oiaer set eii 
miilion pounds, fifty-six air-compressors^ were used 
to take out tAvelve million cubic yards of solid 
rock. Had the Paiiaiiia Canal promoters had 
the appliances and eugineeriiig ^ skill which 
Avere brought into use on the Chicago draiuage- 
canal, the' great Avatenvay that Avas the dream 
and the doAViifall of Be Lesseps could Imve 
been easily constructed Avitli the money he had 
at coiiiiiiaiid. 

I Every neAA^ deA’elopiiieiit is met Avith , tlie old 
I stock-argumeiit—the destruction of labour ; but'; 
this plea is not pressed so aggress! a- el a as in 
former times. The introduction of a labour-saAiiig 
de\dee nmst necessarily have the eifect of depriving 
certaui men of accustomed employment, and for 
the time these men suffer a hardship, it does 
not take long, hoAvever, to readjust this teiuporaiy 
dislocation. Instead of many men at 1oa\’ Awiges, 
a few men at higher wages and Avitli shorter hours 
find employment ; and soon the cheapening of ilie 
article, consequent on tlie ini|,>roved meiliud, in- 
duces an increased demand and consuurplion, and 
ill time a greater number of men than ever are 
employed. The general recogrJ,tion oi this ia,ct 
ill America tends considerably to the avoidance 
of strikes against machinery, which are simply 
strikes against limnan progress. 

It is a marvellous story, this, of the devtlop- 
ment of industry in the United States, hlodcst 
enough Avere its beginnings ; but Avhen once the 
jiioiieers of American industry came to realise the 
AAude range of the country’s possilllities and the 
strength of its natural position, all their energy 
w,as' devoted to the task of some day getting 
even with England in the race for industrial 
superiority. That it has done this in certain direc- 
' tions already cannot be disputed. That it Avili 
extend this advantage is |>robable ; but that 
Great Britain Avill cease to be industrially great, 
or that the manufactures of any other nation 
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of wliom you speak sends the silver lotah to 
you, and renders homage to her kinsuian, Uzr 
Khaiv 

The two men uttered a simultaneous exclama- 
tion, and their faces gleamed ; it "was evident that 
the message, though it surprised them, was a piece 
of welcome news. They turned to each other with 
s]..>arkling eyes, and with a rapid How of language 
in a dialect of which the Colonel could only 
understand a 'word here and there. He gathered 
that they were profoundly astonished and relieved 
hy the turn affairs had taken. 

‘The lotah its own,^ said the other 

man. ‘Did not Uzr Khan say so, brother? He 
has ruled wisely and well, and he has his 
reward : there will be no more talk of fools and 
knaves to sit in the place of his fathers, to 
beget fools and knaves who could hold his son’s 
heritage. And now”, sahib, we would hear your 
news.’ ■ : 

‘ Peace 1 ’ said the first speaker. ‘ The sahib 
has rendered a great service, and he is weary 
from his work. Let him rest first, until he 
chooses to speak with us.’ 

Matthias, however, was anxious to return to 
Phulgarh. The village promised poor hospitality, 
and the thought of Mrs Black and her dead son 
was still uppermost in his mind. He told his 
story briefly, and begged for a pony on which to 
cover tlie first stage of the return journey. But 
first he surrendered the silver lotah. 

The guardians of the lotah took it reverently, 
and Matthias noticed that they shut it inside 
a richly-chased silver box, into which it fitted 
with an exactness that suggested it had found its 
long-denied home. One of the men looked up 
as he snapped the lid upon it, and caught the 
expression in. Matthias’s eyes. 

‘Yes, it is a strange thing, a great mystery, 
sahib,’ he said — ‘ so profound a mystery that, 
after a little, men forget and disbelieve the 
power it holds within it. But the power exists ; 
to be used only, as we tlnnk, for the safety of 
the lotah, and the good of our Khan and his 
subjects.’ 

‘ And, incidentally, for the preservation of 
less interesting people,’ mused the Colonel, look- 
ing back to the dangers of the night. Then 
aloud : ‘ Ay, it is, as you say, a great mystery. 
I do not imderstand it, and no doubt I too 
shall disbelieve, when time has dulled the edge 
of my memory. Meantime ’—he raised his hand 
to his forehead — ‘ I salute the silver lotah, 
and I wish its future owner ail honour and 
prosperity.’ 

It was a very jaded and weary man who 
climbed down from his horse, a big brown Waler, 
and staggered across the compound of Matthias’s 
little, bungalow and up the veranda steps, in search 
of bath and dinner. The Colonel could hardly 
have told how his return journey Had gone. , It 


was a confused memory to him of lonely bridle- 
paths, and precipices that hid tliiijgs not well to 
be seen, and naked, time-scarred mountains. It 
seemed to him as if he had l^een riuing all his 
life, fieeing from a pre-existence of nnirders and 
ambushes and bewildering impossibilities. 

He marched stiiily into the dining-room, 
gathering breeith for a shout to liis bearer. The 
little home looked dim and restful after Lis 
late field of action. Then he stopped, for^ an 
unfamiliar object occupied the table, and invited 
his attention by the signal of a scrap of letter- 
paper : 

‘To the Colonel sahib. From the ivoman v:lw 

does not forgetJ 

It was a small open casket, and the sight of 
it made Matthias oblivious, for a second, to ^ his 
tired limbs and his recent experiences. The 
box w'as crammed to overflowing wdth a hotch- 
potch of bangles, gold chains, and ear-rings, 
packed amongst a confusion of unset precious 
stones. It looked as if Mrs Black had ransacked 
her je-wel-coffer, and huddled its contents pell- 
mell into the little box. The mass represented, 
as Matthias estimated at the first glance, a sum 
beyond the wildest dream of a thrifty half-pay 
Colonel. 

He w^as still gaping at the spectacle wdjeii a 
sj)ur clinked on the veranda. He swept the box 
into a draw-er, and turned to face Carington. 

‘Why, wiiere the dickens have you been'?’ 
asked the policeman in familiar Engiisli, mopping 
his forehead. ‘ There has been a fearful liow^-d’ye- 
do at your next-door neighbour’s — murder and 
sudden death, and I don’t know all what. All tlie 
servants Lave disappeared, and I got my Lands 
full trying to size up the business. Alan Black 
has been stabbed, and his mother swears her 
other son, Kathoo, has done it ; and so Nathoo is 
wanted ; and then, just wiien I ’ve arranged every- 
thing for following his lliglit, the old woman 
dies ’ 

‘What!’ said Mattliias. ‘Is 'Mrs Black dead 
too ? Heavens, wdiat an oveiuvLelming flood of 
calamity has sw^ept upon tlie fajnily !’ 

‘ Hey ? Oh yes, Mrs Black is dead. She 
dropped down in a fit this •morning after volun- 
teering a long story about Kathoj'j’s jealousy of 
Alan, and its consequences — meaning tlie murder. 
The civil surgeon came round at o'uee, but slie 
never recovered consciousness. Perhaps it wns 
just as w^ell. She seemed quite wdld and dis- 

■ traught at the shock of it all, poor soul ! Ami 
so there we are. ... Do you knoAV" anything about 
it, Matthks?’ 

Colonel Matthias took a step tow’ards the table. 
He i>ulled open the draw^er, and laid the casket 
upon it. Carington’s jaw dropped. 

■ ‘Ho, it’s not a case of robbery with violence, 

: my dear feilow*^.’ Weary as lie -was, the Colonel 

could not help smiling at the ]3olieeman’s stupe- 
faction. ■,‘Only--^I am in a position to enlighten 
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you very distinctly ii 2 >on the subject ; and when 
1 have told you — and I hope the details need 
not go to the public ear in their entirety —you 
will, per]ia 2 )s, give me your oihnion on a matter 
of conscience. . . . And yet, a gift is a gift. 


THE MONTH: SGI 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

HE British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science lias held its 
meeting at Bradford this year. 
Since this valualde association met 
for the first time in 1831, the w^orld 
has seen many changes ; and, owing 
to tlie multiplication of societies, the iiublication 
of technical journals, and the attention ]5aid to 
scientific matters in our schools and colleges, the 
annual meetings of the British Association do not 
assume that importance which they once had. 
Still, we look to this meeting as a finger-post on 
the road to knowledge, which records the ]3rogress 
wliich has been made during the j>ast year ; 
and the jiapers read always include much that 
is worthy of careful pei’usal. The Presidential 
Address, which dealt with the cell ’as the ulti- 
mate particle of all animal and vegetable tissues, 
was full of interest ; but j^erliaps tlie subject which 
will most attract public attention just now is that 
of wireless telegraj^hy, whicli was so ably treated 
by Sir William Preece. Not only did this expert 
electrician foreshadow brilliant j>ossibilitie3 for 
wireless telegraphy, but he detailed experiments 
showing that actual speech l^y means of the tele- 
j)hone was possible from jDoint to point without 
the aid of communicating wires. 

THE WAR BETWIXT AND BEAST. 

From India there comes once more the ofilcial 
figures relating to the ‘casualties’ caused in the 
constant war which ju’evails there l>etv'een man 
and beast. We are hap]>ily situated in this 
country in ]>eing al>le to loolc l)a,ck upon such a 
struggle as a thing of the past ; but in our 
Eastern dependency destructive animals still claim 
their annual tribute of human blood. In the jiast 
year more than 128,000 animals were killed, and 
rewards claimed for their slaughter ; and during 
the same period 25,166 men, women, and children 
met their death through tooth, claw, and the 
poison of snakes. To this terrible tale of human 
sufiering must be added nearly 100,000 domestic 
animals which were killed by the same agencies. 
We thus see that the loss of life is about equal 
on Imtli sides. It is interesting to see how the 
deaths are apportioned among the wild beasts. 
First comes tbe terrilde man-eating tiger, which is 
responsi])le for 927 victims ; the wolves come next 
with a total of 462 ; while the leopard claims 


Therefore, seeing that a very clear expression 
exists upon this paper, I think perhaps I may 
assume that I have a moral right at least to 
these jewels for the part that I have taken in 
the fortunes of The Silver Lotah.’ 
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394. Under the heading ‘other wild beasts’ are 
comj)uted 1482 human deaths. The rest of the 
grand total, no fewer than 21,900 items of this 
terrible death-list, are set down to snake-bite. It 
is almost futile to expect any great reduction in 
the annual loss of life from jpoisonous snakes, for 
the natives will never kill one of these creatures 
if they can avoid doing so. 


‘ I do not hesitate to call it the most exti\aordi- 
nary hook — in its way — ever published, and the 
adventure itself by far the most courageous, sus- 
tained, and successful enterprise of the kind ever 
undertaken by mortal man.’ Thus writes Sir 
Edwin Arnold of Captain Slocum’s recent hook 
entitled Bailing Alone around the Worlds recounting 
how, in a boat of his own building, he sailed alone 
boldly out into the broad Atlantic upon a voyage 
of forty-six thousand miles. Tlie voyage lasted 
three years and two months ; and when the voyager 
returned to Boston, from whence he sailed, lie had 
gained a bi weight, and felt ten years 

younger than he did when he started from home 
three years before. His adventures were various, 
and he met sometimes with awfully stormy seas ; 
but he was an accomplished sailor, and weathered 
all difiicnlties. The story is a wonderful record 
of human jiluck, endurance, and perseverance, and 
should find millions of readers. The hook is pub- 
lished by Messrs Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co. 


The Society for the Protection of Birds, 3 
Hanover Square, London, is doing useful work in 
calling attention to the need of fresh legislation 
to deal with the protection of insect-eating birds 
in India. Sir Charles Lawson some moiiths ago 
, contributed an article to the illuthm* Mail^ in whicli 
; he showed how much injury is caused in that 
country by the wholesale destruction of birds for 
the sake of their plumage. A preventive law is 
already in force in India, hut it is much too limited 
in its scojie, and is in many districts evaded. We 
learn from the article referred to that ‘ it is not 
only grain, such as rice, wheat, millet, &c., that 
is devoured in enormous quantities by insects, 
but that huge crops of other commercial products, 
such as cotW, oil-seeds, and the like, are com- 
pelled to pay heavy toll to those 2 }ests.’ Upon 
good authority it is stated that in j)arts of India 
one-fourth of the cotton crop) is sometimes lost 
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from tlie rayages of one kind of insect. This 
terrible loss is in great measure due to the shoot- 
ing and netting of the birds, so that the skins 
may he imported to meet the vagaries of fashion 
in so-called cmlised cotintries. 

AN INCANDESCENT OIL-LIGHT. 

The Kltson system of using an incandescent 
mantle in conjunction vdth vaporised mineral oil, 
although not familiar in this country, is much 
nsed in America ; and, from the lamps which we 
liawe recently seen in action in London, we are 
led to think well of it, more especially for situa- 
tions in wdiich a high -power illiiminant is 
required. The apparatus is small and is self- 
contained, It consists of a steel cylinder which 
is charged wdth compressed air by the action of a 
hand-pnmp. This cylinder contains a supply of 
petroleum, which, under pressure of the air, is 
carried to the lamp by copper tubing no thicker 
than a telegraph wire. The lamx:> is fitted with 
the now familiar Welsbach mantle, and the oil, 
vaporised at this point by the initial application 
of a flame, brings it to a glowing white-beat. 
The lamps are said to be of nearly 1000 candle- 
power, and to consume only half -a -pint of oil 
per hour. We understand that the Trinity House 
authorities have the system under consideration 
for use in lighthouses and lightships, an employ- 
meut for which it seems eminently fitted. The 
system is also adapted for street-lighting, for open 
spaces, and for photographic purposes. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

This is an age of record-heating. A man no 
sooner executes a feat which no one else has 
achieved than some one else springs up and robs 
him of his laurels. Only the other clay every one 
was talking aliout the wonderful expedition of 
Nansen, who succeeded in reaching a higher lati- 
tude in his good ship T/ie i^mm than any pre- 
vious voyager had attained. He has now been 
distanced, by some nineteen nautical miles, by 
the Duke of Abruzzi, the nephew of the lately 
assassinated. King Humbert of Italy. The Duke’s 
expedition started in June last year, and the ship 
which carried it, the Stella Folare, was in the 
polar ice for eleven long months. The usual 
hardships were endured, the men. having to kill 
their dogs for food. At one time the ship was 
’ pushed by the ice on to land, and through the 
leak made the hold was filled with water. It is 
' ^ reportecL that valuable scientific observations were 
. . made, and that forty bears and a walrus fell to 
'■ : the guns of the party. 

SUBMARINE WAEE4R1. ' 

' ' The very old idea of a warship which, can 
operate below” the surface of the sea, and can deal 
, , ; death and destruction to craft of the mote usual 
kind, has at last become a pmctieal reality. 
America and Pi’ance have both, . after careful 


trials, accepted this kind of wTirship fts an ad<li- 
tion to their navies ; and Britain, perforce, inu-t 
follow” suit. We, as a nation, are slow” to assimi- 
late novelties, and more especially is this the ca.-^e 
w'here Government departments are the arblteis. 
Sometimes wn naturally suffer from thus lagging 
behind ; but on the wdiole w”e score, for yre have 
the advantage of profiting by the pxpr-rb"mce <d' 
others. We now” learn that a newly -de.Nigned 
submarine boat is uiiiler trial, by ibe British 
Admiralriq and that so far the experiments made 
have been most satisfactory. According to tlie 
Daily Tdegrayh, this boat can be steered bieneatli 
the heaviest man-of-Wcar, and can attach a srJ)- 
marine mine to an enemy’s ship and get clear 
awny before the explosion occurs. The iiew" 1)oat 
is fitted wdth tubes for discharging torpedoes, and 
is armed wnth quick-firing and machine guns. It 
wdll float on the surface or beneath it as n\ay 1;>0 
required, and is in every respect as efiicient as its 
French and American rivals. Tlie low cost of 
one of these terrible engines of naval wai'fare, as 
compared wdth a battle-ship, is not the least of 
its recommendations. 

THE STEEL AGE. 

One of the most important .factors in ihe 
advance of the mechanical arts wdiich has dis- 
tinguished the close of the nineteenth century 
is the employment of steel in place of other 
constructive materials. Steel can now’ be made 
of many kiinis ; and it is owing to this command 
over the nature of the metal to be compounded 
that so many new” applications can be found for 
it. Even .railwai’-cars and boats are now made 
of vhin steel moulded into shape hj hydraulic 
pressure. In small things also we find that 
steel is usurping the place of both iron and 
wmod. Since it wms found out that by an anneal- 
ing process steel could l;>e made mulleabde, hun- 
dreds of small fittings have lieen made o.f the 
metal. As a case in point wn may take tise 
domestic umbrella, the evolution of whidi fnaii 
the clumsy ^gamj)’ of our forefiahers ^rould form, 
an interesting chapter. In its most recent form 
the .frame is made entirely of steel ; an*:] ^Messrs 
Samuel .Fox & Co. not only make the frame uf 
a sj^ecinl kind of steel wiiich will bend ami m>t 
break, but the stick itself is made of a metal 
tube which will neither 1)encl nor break. This 
form of coUvStruction conduces Inoth to strength 
and long life, wiiile, at the same time, it has a 
compact and neat appearance, 

VOTING BY MACHINE,RY. 

The occurrence of a General Election attracts 
attention to an invention patented by Mr W. H. 
How’e, wiiich is now exhibited in Lcnidon. This 
is a machine wiiich its contriver claims to fulfil 
all, and more than all, the provisions and inten- 
tions of the Ballot Act, in enabling a voter to 
record his vote without any chance of blunder 
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and in alisolute secrecy. Each voter pcasses 
tliroiigh a turnstile and finds himself in a small 
chamber, where facing him is a row of handles 
al)ove each of which is the name of a candidate. 
He pulls the handle of the man he wishes to 
vote for, an action which at once locks all the 
other handles ; and as he passes out of another 
turnstile, the handle he has moved returns to its 
place, and his vote is printed upon a travelling 
roll of paper. The votes are printed in con- 
secutive numbers, so that the last one recorded 
for each candidate gives the total of his poll, and 
thus no counting is necessary. The need of such 
■a machine is evidenced by the fact that in every 
'C4eneral Election in this country, by one blunder 
or another, about twenty thousand votes are 
rendered invalid. It is well kno'svn, too, that 
.mistakes owing to faulty counting are by no 
means uiicommom 

ART IN THE THEATRES. 

It used to be a common idea that scene-paint- 
ing is swonymous with daubing. This, of course, 
is all nonsense, for scene-painting as we knovr it 
now in the best theatres is a fine art requiring 
much stiidy before proficiency is attained. Among 
those who served an apprenticeship at this kind 
of work may be mentioned Stanfield and David 
Roberts, who afterwards rose to great eminence 
as landscape painters. A gentleman vho seems to 
be following in their footsteps is Hr A. J. Black, 
who has been commissioned to provide act-drops 
for several of the liondsorae suburban theatres 
which have sprung up round London. These, we 
learn from the Magadne of Hrf, in which the 
designs for these act-drops are reproduced, are 
not imiiitecl in distemper, after the manner of 
theatrical scenery generally ; thej^ are in oil- 
colours, a medium which ensures a long life. 
Some of these paintings, wdiicli wull well bear 
examination with a powerful opera-glass, measure 
as much as thirty feet across; but they naturally 
vary in size with the dimensions of the proscenium 
which each is designed to fill. 

' IN MEMORIAM. • • 

Tlie house where a famous man has lived is 
afeaTS an object of interest, and it has long been 
the custom in London and various provincial 
towms to embellish such a building wnth a modest 
tablet setting forth the name of the revered one, 
and the date when he occupied the premises. 
In this w'ay the houses occupied by Dickens, 
Thackeray, Keats, Dryclen, Pope, and many other 
wuhers are placarded for the benefit of passershy. 
The tablet in general consists of a medallion 
wdtbout any pretension to artistic excellence; but 
an exception has lately been made in the case of 
the house once occupied by EnglancVs great land- 
scape artist, Turner, which stands in Cheyne Bow, 
Chelsea. The tablet in this instance has been 
designed in metal by Mr Walter Crane, and the 


work has been carried out wdtli his usual decora- 
tive skill. It bears the presentment of a painter’s 
palette and brushes, together w^ith the foilowdrig 
inscription : ‘ Joseph ^lallard William Tum^-rt*, 
landscape painter, lived and worked in this house„ 
B. 1775. D. 1851.’ 

ACTION OE AIR ON PLANTS. 

A German investigator has made a series of 
experiments in order to ascertain tlie action of 
dry a.ncl moist air on plants, and he has published 
the results of his researches. He finds that ger- 
minating plants develop with greater rapidity in 
air saturated wdth moisture than they wi,ll in dry 
air or in air in its normal condition, but that 
the stem is longer and has a smaller diameter, 
wdiile the number of leaves show'-s an increase, 
seemingly at the expense of the rootlets, which 
are greatly diminished. When plants are exposeil 
to dry air, on the other liand, the development 
of the stem and loaves is diminished and the 
stems increase in girth. Under these latter con- 
ditions the foliage surface decreases and the 
number of rootlets are augmented. 

IBENTIPICATION OE CRIMINALS. 

The Bertillon system of criminal investigation 
has had a signal triumph in the case of Salson, 
the wmuld-be assassin of the Shah, w-hose identity 
was at once established by its ai.d. Briefly pnt, 
this method of investigation depends upon record- 
ing certain measurements o.f the head and body, 
together wutli the colour of the Itair and eyes, 
and imprints of the finger-tips. The system has 
in a modified wvay been adopted in tliis country, 
and a committee appointed by the Home Secretary 
is now considering how* far it may be further ex- 
tended. In Erance, w*here a man is presumed to 
be guilty immediately the police lay their hands 
upon him, the physical examination is conducted 
wdthoiit demur ; but in Britain, w*here wm hold 
a man to he innocent until his guilt be proved, 
no such preliminary step is allowTilfie. Our owm 
method is fairer to the suspected individual, while 
that in vogue in France is certainly more con- 
ducive to the public safety, 

THE BOILING-POINT OF WATER. 

Most persons are apt to regard the boiling-point 
of the domestic saucepan as a fixed quantity, 
unalterable as the law’s of the Medes and Persians ; 
but the cooks of a certain towui in Hew Mexico 
have discovered that, in consequence of its great 
altitude above the sea, water boils there at 202 
degrees Fahrenheit instead of the normal 21S 
degrees Fahrenheit. This means that all the 
cooking calculations depending upon the heat of 
water have to be revised. Everything, from a 
breakfast-egg to a silver side of beef, takes longer to 
cook than it does lower dowm in the atmosphere* 
Another thing which militates against the cal- 
culations of the ordinary cook of this same town 
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isj that the air is so dry that vegetables are 
deprived of half their natural moisture, and must 
he left a long time in water to recover themselves 
before being cooked. In. connection with this 
matter of the boiling-point, we might observe 
that if our cooks at home could only realise 
the fact that it is impossible to raise an open 
vessel containing water above boiling-point, they 
■would save much of the gas used in so many 
houses for fuel. 


LIGHTNING-STROKE. 


Professor Henry, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, has issued a very interesting report upon 
the subject of thunderstorms and accidents from 
lightning, although his words refer only to occur- 
rences in America. Misadventure from lightning 
is increasing rather than diminishing, the y^ar 
1899 affording more examples than any previous 
period. In the twelve months five hundred and 
sixty-two persons were either killed outright or 
afterwards died in consequence of injuries brought 
about by lightning, and no fewer than eight hun- 
dred and twenty received injuries more or less 
severe, from which they ultimate] recovered. In 
detail, some of the cases present curious features. 
Sometimes the clothing of the persons struck was 
set on fire and their bodies badly burned, but 
they recovered. Some of the fatal cases exhibited 
no sign of hurt, while in others the skin was 
much discoloured. A iiumher of precautions are 
recommended to those who would a^uid death or 
injury from lightning. About 11 per cent, of all 
the deaths recorded ivere due to taking shelter 
beneath trees during a storm. Several fatalities 
also occurred in connection wdtli metal wires used 
instead of cords for hanging clothes to dry. 


In some of the American states a great increase 


is shown in the number of fatalities from 
lightning, whilst others show a decrease. There 
seems to be no accounting for this ; it is one of 
the vagaries of lightning. 


SEA FISHERIES LEGISLATION. 


The committee to which the recent Sea Fisheries 
Bill was referred have made a special report to 


the House of Commons recommending further 


inquiry and investigation before proceeding Avith 
the measure. While admitting that there is a 
serious diminution of the fish-supply, they point 
out that it would be next to impossible to 
prohibit the taking of immature fish Avithout 
^ stopping tTaAvling altogether ; but as it is an 
established fact that young and undersized fish 
; frequent Avell-kiiown areas, in the North Sea, 
;f prevention of fishing in such areas would do 
much good. Such action, however, could not be 
secured except by international agreement and 
, under effectual policing. The committee are in 
.'■ favour' of international treatment of the subject 
V; generally, and especially Avith re^rd to the 
^ North Sea area already referred to. They also 


recommend the adequate etpiipment of and 
enlarged poAA’'ers to the GoA^ernment department 
in charge of the matter, so as ^to promote 
careful investigation, and to ascertain Avhat has 
been done in other countries in the matter oi 
scientific research or practical legislation. 


THE WANING- LIGHT. 

The flowers fade out on moor and woodland, 
And stormier waves caress tlie beach ; 

The winds are louder in the forests, 

And wailing grasses low be^^eeeh : 

Hoav tender are the later blossoms ! 

In red and pink they sidne, and stand, 

A gentle niemoiy of the beauties 
That lured us in the suminer land! 


The martens on the posts are sitting ; 

They twitter soft their pensive lay ; 

An instinct guides their every motion, 
And soon they wing their devious way. 
How, to my heart, the scones of colour, 
The pictured glow on leaf and floM’er, 
Speak of our frail and changing nature, 
And of life’s fitful feAau-’d hour ! 


But as, with gentleness alluring, 

Each blossom fades, each leaf is shed, 

May I, too, uncomplaining, hasten 
To life’s swift goal, in mercy led ! 

The Wise Design tiiat guides the blossom, 

The loving thought that tones the tree, 

Be spirit-lessons to my spirit, 

Be consolation, friend, to thee ! 

William Joseph Gallagher. 
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By Guy Boothby. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


SI: 


FEESH breeze was bloYdiig along 
as ];)retty a Wiltshire valley as was 
to be found in the length and 
breadth of that usually oi^en 
county. It was j)icturesque at any 
time ; on this particular afternoon, 
however, its beauty was accentuated by the 
chariniiig lights and shadows that prevailed. The 
hills on either side consisted of long sloping 
Downs, covered with veh^et turf, with chalk- 
seams in places, and dotted at intervals with 
small copses, now just tinted with the first green 
leaves of spring. Through the luscious meadows 
of the valleys below ran a stream that could be 
traced from the mill in the village on the one hand 
as far as the park-wall of my Lord Carlsbridge’s 
demesne on the other. Between these points were 
several bridges : two were of stone, and conse- 
cpiently of importance ; one Avas of iron, an 
imiovation, and for the same reason distrusted ; 
and two others, one of which should not have 
been called a bridge at all, since it was only the 
remains of one. The latter bore the name of the 
Monks’ Crossing, and the legend ran that it had 
been built by the inhabitants of the monastery, 
the only remaining portion of the monastic build- 
ing now forming part of the mill before referred 
to. At the foot of the Duwms on the south side, 
and some fifty feet above the river, ran the turn- 
pike road, marvellous for dust in the summer, 
but on a winter’s day a joy to the heart of the 
])edestriaii. Follow' this road along from the 
ruins of the old Eoman encampment, and when 
you reach the corner, just before you descend to 
the village, you will discover a strongly-made 
seat, considerately placed by a benefactor on the 
wayside. Its back is secured to a large oak ; its 
siij^ports are driven firmly into the ground ; and, 
as you will observe wdien you examine it, it is 
carved from end to end ■with the names and 
initials of the folk wdio have rested on it. It 


has played a most important part in the history 
of the village has that old seat. "Without a 
doubt, more than half of the marriages that have 
taken place in the little gray stone church, wEose 
spire can just be seen peeping above the trees of 
the Vicarage garden, can be traced to its agency. 
Indeed, by some strange coincidence, it is quite 
certain that the tliree j)eople with whoiii the 
story I have to tell is most concerned 'would 
never have seen the light of day at all had it 
not been for its gentle infiiience. 

When the Hon. William George Horatio Ben- 
field, after'^mds my Lord Carlsbridge, to whose 
property I have already made passing allusion, 
■^vas a young man, he liad the hapj>iness to fall 
head over ears in love '^vith the Lady Judith 
Hackquith, the beautiful daughter and heiress of 
the third Earl of Senningdale. She was staying 
at the Castle at the time ; and on one memorable 
occasion the young couple managed to give their 
companions the slip, and eventually found them- 
selves sitting side by side on this same old seat. 
What \vas more in accordance wdth the fitness of 
things than that he, 'who had been plucking up 
courage, for iveeks past, should propose? She 
accepted him, and three months later they W’-ere 
married, and in due course Victor George Horatio 
Benfield, future Viscount Carlsbridge, made Ins 
appearance upon the stage of life. 

Let us noiv descend one step loiver on the 
social ladder. 

When the Eeverend George Garret, then a 
meek young curate, made the acipaintance of 
Cecilia, daughter of Doctor Benjamin Brown, the 
village practitioner, he, like the young Honourable 
above mentioned, fell in love at hrst sight. She 
taught in the Sunday-school ; and ivhen they had 
known each other for some three niontlis, she 
casually allowed him to become aivare of the fact 
that on Thursday afternoons it was her custom 
to walk do'wn the valley to her grandmother’s 
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lioiise at Tollingford, returning before dusk along 
tlie highway. Whatever may be said by cynics 
to the (iontrary, curates are, after all, only Iiuiuan 
beings ; accordingly, the very next Thursday 
afternoon found the reverend gentleman watch- 
ing tlie high-road into the valley from the 
point of vantage of the Lovers’ Seat. Three 
Thursda^^s later, at the same spot, the mutual 
and inevitable confessions were made. In due 
course the old vicar died, George received the 
living, and they were maiTied. A year later 
tlie second — or, I should say, perhaps, the most 
important — person of our little drama made her 
appearance, and was declared by her parents to 
]>e the most beautiful child as yet permitted to 
pay a visit to our planet. She was christened 
Mildred Cecilia, and great things were prophesied 
for her future. There still remains, however, one 
other person to be accounted for. 

Ear away, beyond the sky-line, tucked into a 
convenient hollow of the Downs, is a village, 
smaller than that which we have hitherto been 
describing, but in its oym estimation as important 
as any to be found in England. Among the 
inhabitants might be numbered a certain farmer, 
Stephen Whitledge by name. He was a stern, hard, 
curiously- tempered man, wdio had gone through 
life, if one may nse liis own favourite expression, 

^ reniemliering how many beans make five, and 
taking very good care that he "was not cheated 
out of one of them.’ Among his many sons— 
there were twelve of them — the eldest was in 
every way the most remarkable. He resembled 
liis father in everything; or, to be more par- 
ticular, it might be said that he excelled him. 
Where Whitledge senior was hard, his son wus 
iron ; where his father Avas domineering, the 
other w-as doubly so ; vdiere the elder was satis- 
fied with his exact due, the other wanted more, 
and usually managed to get it, to the discomfiture 
of those with whom he came in. contact. But I 
uiii wandering from the matter of the Lovers’ Seat. 

One Sunday afternoon, late in summer, the 
younger Stephen made up his mind, crossed the 
Downs, and laid siege to the heart of pretty Hetty 
Bunnan, only child of Miller Burman, a decent 
tradesman and a well-resx^ected man. Wlien he 
returned home, later in the evening, it was to 
announce the fact that he intended maiiyiiig her. 
It is certain that, far from objecting, his owii 
family heaved a sigh of relief. That Hetty her- 
; self might have something to say in the matter 

did not occur to him for a moment. That she 
could be foolish enough to care for any one but 
hinisolf he would have regarded as out of the 
question. Moreover, it would have mattered but 
•, ' . little : he would have married her all the same. 

, ' As a matter of fact the poor child was in love, 

. . ‘.j’ and with a young farmer .farther along the valley 

!;■ ; towar4s the old market-town of Salisbury, He 
M , ' was ;of a directly opposite nature to Stephen, 

, He- ^ waS; week ' where Stephen ' , was-' ■■''strong ;;,:hesi- ■ 


tating where Stephen came straiglit to the point 
and stuck there. The end might e.'Lsil\ lui\e been 
foreseen. One winter’s aften.i05.)ii lleit\ aiul hei 
lover met at the old seat, Bolli that great 
heroism was about to be deinamled e>f iiiem, and 
with erpial certainty both doubted tlioir ] tower tt.) 
meet the obligation. Overhead the .sk\ vas dull 
and gray, the uttered their nioiu'ii.fuI eVN, 

and the autumn wdnd moaned dlMually along the 
valley. The two lovers had just promised lor the 
third time that only death should ora’i them, 
when there was the sound of a horse's sbqj on 
the road below. A moment later Stephen S\ hit- 
ledge, mounted upon an animal that vms ids own 
counterpart for endurance and deter.miiiation, lyiit 
in an apj)earance. A stormy scene ensued, with 
the result that the weaker man was sent 
his business forthwith, vowdng vengeance, out in- 
capable of executing it ; whilst Steplien, wb.o had 
dismounted, bade the trembling girl be seated ami 
listen to him. He th.ereuj>^-^i^ informed lier that 
she was to be his wife, that he had arrnnged 
ever^dhing with her father, and that the sooner 
the ceremony took x:).lace the better ior all parties 
concerned. Needless to say, a month later it ihd 
take x>bt.ce, and a more miseraide wedding, so folk 
declared, had never been solemnised in tlie little 
church. Twelve months xiassed, ami .found the 
miller ousted from his mill, Stephen in poss.err<iot.i, 
and Hetty in her grave. It also found an 
enormous boy, Stephen by name, and the exact 
image of his father, if the gossips were to be 
believed, ensconced in a cradle in tlie kitchen at 
the mill-house. It is with that baby we have to 
deal ; and with this remark I may say that I 
.have introduced you to tlie three principal cliar- 
acters of our drama : Mildred Garret, the licars 
daughter ; the Honourable \ ictor George Horatio 
Benileld, future Lord Carisbridge ; and Slepbeii 
Wliitledge the younger, wbo, by ilie way, jiro- 
uiises at an early age to be as hard a.ud tyranni- 
cal as his .father. Tlie world being a gsvat square 
of mosaic, of wbicli tbe lives of men. and weaneii 
ma,ke u]i the pattern, let us try wliat son or. tdlect 
we can produce with tbe materials iKaVtre ns. 

As I observed at the comme.ncermmt oi my 
story, it ivas a glorious aflerriotm in early s|iring— 
an afternoon that filled one will) tlie xmre j<jy of 
living. Overhead the sky was blue, wirli here 
and there a fleeting cloud that hurled snfft 
shadows across the Downs and threw ever-chang- 
ing lights into the valley below. Now and again 
the breeze, first cousin x>erliaps to tlmt wiiicb had 
hloivii on the night of poor Hetty’s discotniirure, 
would sweej) down the valley, ruffling the surface 
of the river and causing the heads of tbe poplars 
to bend before it as if in lioinage to His l^.iajesl:y. 
But it is not with the breeze, the trees, or the 
clouds that I have to deal. 

On the top of the Downs, sacred for the greater 
part of the week to the mole, the pewit, and the 
• Imre, is, or was, if those vandals of the Arch^o- 
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Icjgical Society liave not disturbed it, a large 
tuinuliis or barrow, called by the villagers, for 
some legendary reason, “^Tlie King’s Grave.’ In 
plainer ^v^ords, it was a large mound of earth, 
certainly of man’s handiwork, and, like the 
remainder of the Downs, it was covered with 
velvety turf. Seated on the mound, harrow, or 
tiiniulus were three young 23eople, a girl and two 
bctys. They were all of an age ; but the most 
casual observer would have noticed that there was 
a distinct difference in caste. If only as a matter 
of gallantry, we will commence with a description 
of tlie lady. At that moment she could not have 
Ijoen more than thirteen years of age. She was 
The possessor of a delicate face, which, to a critical 
eye, showed signs of future beauty. She had 

raced the hoys up the side of the Down, and 

her hair — which, by the way, was soft and wavy 
—in consequence liiiiig in the wildest confusion 
upon her shoulders. Though her dress was 

simple and unaffected, she wore it with an air 
that implied that when the proper time should 
arrive she would be found to apj>reciate fine 

feathers as much as the remainder of her sex. 
Her name was Mildred Garret, and her home, the 
Yicarage, could just be seen peeping out from 
among the elms on the opposite bank of the 
river. It was in the two hoys, however, that the 
difference of caste before mentioned was most 
iuarked. Each was hqjical of his class. The 
elder was a finely-proportioned youth, with clear- 
cut featiu’es and eyes of a steely gray. His hands 
and feet were small and well shaped, while the 
texture of his linen, the cut of his Eton jacket, 
the very straw of his hat, not to mention the 
ribbon, spoke for his position in the world. 
Apart from these externals, however, he was a 
pleasant lad, of kindly and generous instincts, a 
little imperious perhaps, which, after all, was not 
to be wondered at, seeing that his mother, fond 
woman, never permitted him, however much he 
might desire to do so, to forget for an instant 
that he was the Honourable Yictor George Horatio 
Benlield, and would in due course be Yiscouiit 
Chrlsbridge. Foi’ the present the matter did not 
trouble him in the least ; there were boys at 
Eton of rank far supjerior to his own, who took 
very good care that he did not give himself airs. 

The second youth was, if anything, scarcely so 
tall as his companion, hiit he was of stouter 
build, and looked what he was, the descendant of 
a race of sturdy yeomen, such as have made our 
island respected in all countries of the world. 
Kegarding him closely, and remembering whence 
he sprang, ’twas easy to see that the dogged 
fixity of purpose that had been the . adherent 
property of the Whitledges for generations out of 
mind w"as not lost in him. The face of the 
grandfather, and of the father, was also the face 
of the hoy ; and it did not need the gift of 
])ropliecy to predict that when the time came 
this youth would prove as overbearing and as 


hard to deal with as his sire and grandsire had 
been before him. 

‘ What a nuisance it is having to go back 
to-morrow ! ’ Benfield was saying as he sat on the 
edge of the harrow, looking down into the valley 
below. ‘There are all sorts of things I want to 
do at the last moment ; and one ne^'er seems to 
have been at home a week before it’s time to go 
hack again.’ 

The girl made as if she would speak, but her 
lips trembled, and she stopped in time. She was 
as sorry as he tliat the holidays were at an end, 
but not for cpiite the same reason. 

‘Myself, I don’t see why they are all so set on 
schoolin’,’ put in Stephen, digging his pocket- 
knife spitefully into the turf as if it were the 
body of a schoolmaster he had before him. ‘We 
could get on just as well without it ; at least I 
know I could. Father played truant most of his 
time, and he’s made his way in the world.’ 

Yictor said nothing in reply to this speech. 

‘If it were possible, I should like to learn 
everything there is to be taught,’ said Mildred 
slowly, pulling her hat down to keep the sun out 
of her eyes. ‘ It must be lovely to be very clever.’ 

‘I should like it too,’ said Yictor. ‘But it’s 
the bother of learjiing that I grumble at.’ 

Stephen’s face darkened. He felt instinctively 
that he was in the minority, and, as usual, the 
thought did not please him. 

‘ At any rate, if I l)eant as clever as some 
folks,’ he retorted, dropping unconsciously into 
dialect, ‘I reckon to know ’ow many beans make 
five. You mark my words ; I shall die rich.’ 

The girl felt that there was sojnething sordid 
in this boast ; and, though she did not quite 
know why, she looked apologetically at Benfield. 
Tiiere was a slight sneer upon the boy’s handsome 
face, the sneer of a man who does not consider 
the possession of monejr to be tlie beginning and 
the end of happiness. 

‘I’d rather be a soldier,’ he said. ‘That’s 
better than anything in the world. Fancy winning 
the Yictoria Cross ! Old CJeiieral Hidsley, who 
was staying with us at Christmas, got his V.C. 
in the Mutiny ; and somebody told me that it 
was his proudest i>ossession.’ 

‘ I ’d rather have the money,’ replied the 
miller’s son, who had inherited all his father’s 
appreciation of the main chance. ‘ Honour and 
glor}^ is all very well for such as want it, but 
give me 2 :)lenty of money. Father says that’s 
what makes the mare to go.’ 

‘But if you were a soldier, you’d be serving; 
the Queen,’ put in the girl, whose quick percep- 
tion had shown her that relations between the two 
youths were somewdiat strained. They had been 
on the verge of quarrelling all the afternoon ; and 
while, like a true woman, her sense of j^ower had 
been flattered, knowing that she was more or less 
directly the reason of their antagonism, she did 
not want them to come to open strife. 
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M sliould be proud to serve tlie Queen if I 

were a man,’ she continued. * rr i 

Whitledge was silent for a moment. He Jciiew 
what he wanted to sav, and he knew exactly how 
to say it ; but for once, in his short life. Prudence 
laid her hand upon him and restrained liim* 
The temptation to be nasty, however, proved too 
great to be resisted, and the words slipped out 
almost before he was aw’are of the fact. 

‘What do I care about the Queen he asxed. 
‘She’s nought to me. She only grinds poor folk 

down for taxes, and ’ . . . i I 

In a flash 'Victor remembered what Ins lather 
had said to him. ‘Recollect, my boy,’ the latter 
had declared, ‘that the man who shnids by and 
hears his Sovereign insulted without making him- 
self her champion is unworthy of the name of 
Englishman.’ Victor accordingly sprang to his 
feet before the other’s speech was finished. ^ ‘ You’re 
a blackguard,’ he cried, his eyes flashing file ; 
‘you’re a cad to say such a thing. ^ i 

Stephen was also on his feet by this time. 

' The wild Whitledge blood was afire, and be was 
determined to stand by what he had said, let 
the cost he what it might, Mildred had ^ risen 
also, and, seeing the likelihood of their coming to 
blows, prepared to act the part of peacemaker. 

‘Take back what you have said,’ cried Victor, 
endeavouring as he spoke to put the girl on one 
side. 

‘I won’t,’ replied Stephen; then, as if to cut 
off all possiliility of retreat, he added, ‘I say it 
again ; the Queen ’s nought to me.’ 

The l)low that followed took him on the lower 
lip, and a moment later a trickle of blood ran 
down his chin. After that arbitration was useless, 
so the girl retired to the top of the barrow and 
watched, amid her tears, the progress of the 
combat. The boys had known each other from 
childhood, and in consequence had fought on 
innumerable occasions before, but never as they 
were doing on this occasion. The diflerence in their 
styles would liat^e afforded a suggestive study to 
an intelligent onlooker. Victor fought calml>' 
and coolly, but with the same dogged determina- 
tion to win that had characterised liis ancestors 


on Naseby and many other lields of l.)atlle. 
Stephen, on the olht'r hand, fought wildly and 
desperately, full of blind rage, caivless of e\er 3 r- 
thiiig save a desire to make his mu,ik. leii 
minutes later, however, tlie com].)at was at an end 
and he was juaking his way ouvii the hillside., 
endeavouring to staunch a Idiccding nu-e. He 
had been badly ])eareiij and was wiliidrawing 
from the licld vowing vengeain‘e agaiiL't^t lii?- late 
opponent. By the. time lie luul rt^ached the. bd.gli- 
road the couple he had .left at ilu? top cU’ Dunns 
were also descending. Eventually llnw callc 1 a 
halt at the old seat ul which so much has been 
said. There was a new light in tlic girl’s eyes as 
she looked at the lad beside her. 

‘Whatever will your mother say when she sees 
you?’ she asked as Victor fingered what proii,ii&ed«. 
to be an excellent black eye. 

‘Nothing,’ Victor answered stolidly. Then, ;ns 
if he were not (piite certain, he added, ^ Is it so 
very bad?’ 

‘Awful,’ the girl replied ; then, to conuort liim, 
she added, ‘but Stephen’s is worse. It was 
horrible to see you fighting like that.’ 

‘Pooh! whatls a fight?” said the gallant youth. 
‘I have one almost every term. 1; carve gut to, 
you know, or knuckle under.’ 

His words recalled the fact tliat it was their 

last afteriioo.n together. Leaning a little neaivr 
her, he whispered sometliing in her ear. She 

gave a little start and then l)luslied rosy retl. 

This was new, hut for some reason it was not 

altogether unexpected. At ain^ rate it was de- 
lightfiiL Slowly his arm moved along the back 
of the seat and passed round her neck, his 
face, meanwhile, flushing as crimson as the sun- 
set overhead. At that moment Stephen, wlio was 
half-V'ay down the hill, turned and looked back. 
What lie saw was sutlicient to drit\^. all thougln 
of his defeat out of his head. He forg.jt his 
bleeding nose, his swollen c‘.yc, his c.iit lip, a.nd 
from that moment luin.*d his rival with a nevv 
and even more dtaully liatred, than luiture. 

Little did eitlicr of the trio guess huw imipcu’- 
taut that incident was destined to pj-ovt*. in their 
after-lives. 


‘FINE FEAT II EES.’ 


By W. C. 

■ HE City warehouses of the London 
and India Docks Committee furnish 
material alike for philosophical and 
, commercial |)roflt. From the busy 
thoroughfare of Bishopsgate Street, 
you turn into one of those quiet 
streets of wdiich there are so' many examples in 
London :k. hustle and excitement , in close; juxta- 
position with peace and restMness. ; To be quite 
precise, the warehouses are situated in Cutler 


Mackenzie. 

Street, in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch, a 
combination which suggests Sheffield and Jerusalem 
rather than ornithology and millinery. Nea'crtlie- 
less, these tali buildings are of special interest 
equally to the student of natural hist.ory and the 
lady who shops in Bund Street, incongruous as 
their respective tastes may a]>pear. Even the 
arclneologist might spend an hour in. these ware- 
houses with pleasure and profit, for there he 
■ will find a very small hut supremely interesting 
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muse urn of preliistoric remains, comprising the 
skull of a mammoth ; cracked (literally) human 
skulls, in one of which is sticking the iron imple- 
ment which caused its owner’s death ; and ancient 
coins and other relics of the misty past. 

The subject-matter of this article, however, does 
not relate to tlie past, with its saurians and 
savages, its fashions and scanty clothing and 
scantier manners ; it is intended to deal with the 
peaceful, palpitating present, with its fashions in 
fanciful frocks and iine feathers. 

Every alternate month a sale of birds’ skins 
and of various kinds of feathers is held in the 
dock emporium. Tlie birds are slaughtered for 
tlie sake of their gaudy ])lumages : the brilliant 
parrakeet, the glittering humming-bird, the more 
sober-lmed osprey, and the lordly bird of paradise, 
with its delicately beautiful tail — all these go 
to feed the rapacious maw of fashion. Osprey 
feathers, it sliould be noted, are not the feathers 
of the osprey or lish-liawk, but the crest plumes 
of an egret, a kind of heron (see Chamberses 
Journal for January 189C5). The birds are wrapped 
like so much bacon and packed securely in cases 
for shipment. They come to London in thousands. 
The distances which divide tbe forests of India 
and the jungles of New Guinea from the Com- 
mon of Clapliain and the Heath of Hampstead 
are bridged by these ])right-]med visitors, which, 
though dead, yet speak of unappeased and im- 
ax>peasable feminine vanity. 

Bundles upon bundles of peacock feathers are 
here, which in course of time reappear as adorn- 
ments on screens and elsewhere ; and it is whis- 
pered that, by a process of scrajhng and otlier 
means of which are only known to 

the initiated, many of these feathers wull be so 
transformed as to do duty for the more expensive 
and more highly-prized osprey feathers. To the 
mere man these accurate imitations appear just 
as effecti\'e as real ospreys ; but to the feminine 
mind this is probably as inconclusive an argument 
for their use as it would be to say that a painted 
sj)arrow looks just as well as a camary. Imitations 
are not an immixed evil if they serve to pre- 
serve from destruction a beautiful bird which is 
arid to be fast becoming alarmingly scarce owing 
to the predatory instincts of commerce, stimulated 
the demands of fashion. 

The bird, however, whose feathers are at these 
periodical sales of j)aranioiiiit importance is the 
ostrich. The ostrich is not generally credited 
witli an oversu]:)ply of bi'ains ; not to put too 
fine a point upon it, stupidity is a characteristic 
which, rightly or wrongly, it has earned for 
itself. The most familiar example of this quality 
is its playful way of digging its liead in. the sand 
when pursued, thus mistaking effect for cause. 
The quality of its brains, however, was not 
despised by the ancients, whose gourmets appre- 
ciated them as an article of luxurious diet. Greek 
and Kornan history contains various references to. 


the ostrich ; and it is on record that Heliogabaliis 
had a dish served up which was composed of 
the brains of six hundred of these birds, a cir- 
cumstance which certainly seems to support the 
common theory that the ostrich is not over- 
burdened with brains. The dish just described is 
one for 'which a modern millionaire, however 
great an epicure, lias no special craving : ostrich 
brains are luckily at a discount in the provision 
market of the nineteenth century. 

In course of time the wings — which, by the 
wajq might lie more correctly designated Hand- 
sails’ — and the tail of the bird became more 
interesting than its brains, on account of their 
beautifully soft and graceful feathers. In the 
brave days of chivalry it was a common practice 
for knights to wear these plumes in their helmets. 
Even at the present day, the battle of Crecy is 
commemorated by the three ostrich, feathers wliicli 
form the crest of the Prince of Wales. It will 
be remembered that this was the crest of the 
blind king of Bohemia, who V'as slain upon 
that memorable field, and that the heroic Black 
Prince adopted it, with its motto, Icli Dien (^ I 
serve’), and transmitted it to all successive heirs- 
appareiit of the English throne. The dashing 
Cavaliers in the Civil War adorned their hats 
with ostrich feathers, their dandified appearance 
forming a striking contrast to the sober attire of 
the grim Boundlieads. At the Eestoration the 
fashion was reintroduced. 

Gradually, however, the use of ostrich feathers 
as articles of male attire fell into desuetude, and 
at the |.>resent day the feminine portion of the 
community has a monopoly of the custom ; and 
yet not quite a monopoly, as a visit to the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition of last year amjdy showed. 
The dusky warriors of ‘ Savage South Africa ’ 
delighted in adorning themselves with an imposing 
headgear consisting of feathers 'which once graced 
the bodies of the .fleet-footed birds of the South 
African desert. Thus, savage man and civilised 
woman meet on a common platform in their 
devotion to fine feathers. Civilised man has pro- 
gressed beyond that stage of development ; but 
even the emancipated woman is not invariably 
proof against the seductive influences of feathery 
adornment, which she shares with the Zulu and 
the Choctaw. Here, liowever, we are treading on 
delicate ground, which we liasteii to leave. 

The establishment of farms for breeding, ostriches 
appears to have been first tried as an experiment 
by the Prencli Society of Acclimatisation in 
Algeria. Subsequently the practice extended to 
South Africa, which is now par excellence the 
home of ostrich-farming. Between forty and fifty 
years ago there was at least one flock of domesti- 
cated ostriches in Cape Colony ; but it was not 
until the present quarter of the century that 
ostrich-breeding became an important factor in 
South African industries. 

To what important d.iinensions the trade in 
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FEATHERS/ 


the male are of two colours only— black and 
white; the feathers of the female are of various 
shades. Perhaps the naturalist can say whether 
the charaeter of the two sexes agrees with the 
colour of their feathers 1 The male ostrich must 
he a good sort of fellow in family life, for he 
even takes his turn on the nest with the female 
bird during the hatching season. The hundles of 
short featliers plucked from the body of the ostrich, 
and teclmieally named ‘iioss,’ are used chiefly for 
hoas and fans, as well as for hats. Boas also form 
a convenient outlet for defective plumes.. 

From the merchant and dealers the feathers 
pass into the hands of the manufacturers who 
])repare them for the wholesale and retail market. 
They liiially reappear as fluffy boas encircling 
graceful — or otherwise — necks ; cooling fans 
which, dexterously wielded, speak the language 
of flirtation ; or nodding plumes in wonderful 
hat creations. It is a far cry from a South 
African ostrich-farm to a London or provincial 
ballroom. One wondei’s what the ostriches them- 


selves would have to say to the transmigration 
were they sufficiently sapient to philosophise on 
the subject. 

The annual value of ostricli feathers imported 
into London — which is the sole market for this 
country — has now reached a sum of about 
£1,000,000 sterling. Whatever, therefore, political 
economists or philosophers may have to say about 
the trade, there can he no doubt as to its dimen- 
sions. France and America are also important 
markets for these feathers. The dames of Paris 
and New York are, no less tlian their Britisli 
sisters, under the spelBof the graceful plume and 
the fluffy ‘ floss.’ There is this much to be said in 
favour of ostrich-farming : it tends to ].)orpctuate 
the existence of, in some respects, the most interest- 
ing of birds. Were it not for the demand for its 
feathers, the ostrich would, in course of time, share 
the fate of its cousins, the inoa of New Zealand, 
already extinct, and the emu of Australia, the 
latter of which is gradually but surely becoming 
a rara avis. 


OUR LADY O F DELI Y E R A Y 0 E. 

By John Oxenham. 

CHAPTEE XXVII.— HOW GASTON CAME HOME. 


a WO days later we sailed for %dney. 

■ The Governor accompanied us in 
his launch, as far as was compatible 
with his sense of personal comfort 
and safety, and then waved a final 
hon roya<je, while his launch 
shrieked the same with its siren, and then chuff- 
chuffed energeiicall}’ back up the bay. The 
population of Noumea, so far as they were at 
liberty to do so, turned out to show their sense 
of what was due to the man who had so patiently 
borne an unmerited iuiprisoniiient, am} whom 
now the nation delighted to honour. The crew 
of the despatch-boat slioiited their good wishes, 
and New Caledonia sank astern and became a 
iiieinury, which for some of us the years might 
soften, but wliitih for one at all events it would 
take more than a lifetime to efface. 

We had on board one of the Governor’s aides, 
Claptain Lemarc, a pleasant, light-hearted fellow, 
in the highest of spirits at the prospect of a few 
days’ release from tlie prison-liouse, and bursting 
with the importance of his mission, for he was 
going to electrify France with news of the capture 
of Lepard, and to bring back the Government’s 
instructions concerning him. The despatch-boat 
was still undergoing repairs, and would bring 
him back on her next tri}). 

Captain Lemarc’s light-heartediiess ' and high 
spirits, however, barely sufficed to carry him 
through tl'ie day, and as evening drew on and 
the schooner began to roll to the swell, they 


dwindled by degrees, and came at last to vaiiish- 
ing-poiut. 

Dinner fim him completel3% He rose pre- 
cipitately after the first course, with a very 
white face, murmured through his clenched 
teeth, ‘ Excuse me, I have business on deck,’ 
and retreated in fairly good order. 

When we came up later on we found liim, 
with one arm slipped through the shrouds, 
pensively watching the swell and seethe of the 
dark water below ; and when I tendered him my 
sympathy he groaned, ‘'"God made the dry land, 
hut the devil made the sea;’ and I hel])ed him 
down to his cabin and got Itim comfortably on 
his back in his bunk, and left him to meditate 
on the possibilities of a Freiicb army crossing the 
silver streak to compier Britain. 

Gaston was not troubled by the sea. He had 
all a Breton’s love for the water, and had been 
on friendly terms with it all liis life. 

It was a pleasure to us all, and to Denise a 
rapturous delight, to see the shadow draw from 
his face, and the light of life and hope begin to 
glow in it once more. He did not talk much at 
first, for tlie weight of it all was on him still ; 
but he sat with us on deck in the glorious smi- ■ 
shine, and the nip of the salt wind brought the 
colour to his cheeks, and before we raised Mount 
Lindsay there wa.s new light in his eyes, and by 
the time we rounded Port Jackson Light, on tlie 
flftli day, he was a new man entirely. 

, Then how Denise chattered .during those five 
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(lays 1 Her merry tongue was busy with the past 
— but not the neai’ past : that was to be buried 
aud forgotten as quickly as possible — and the deli- 
cious present, and the glorious future j and hei 
joyous laughter rippled along the deck like a peal 
of silver bells, till the men grinned out of sheer 
Hvmpatliy and from pleasure at the sound of it. 

Lyle acknowledged now that, as things had 
turned out, Gaston’s view had been the right one ; 
but no amount of argument could convince him 
that Gaston wouldn’t have been perfectly justiiied 
in accepting the chance of escape when it was 
prodered him, I think both he and the men 
would have been better satisfied in their own 
minds with our part of the business if we had 
carried him off against his will and left Lepard 
in his place. 

As we turned through the Heads into the smooth 
waters of Port Jackson, Captain Lemarc stole quietly 
up from below and joined us as we stood watching 
the rocky shores slip past. Ilis sallow checks had 
still a greenish tinge, but the sight of dry land 
brought a sparkle of anticipation to his eyes. 

‘\iGiat a frightful thing this sea is,’ said lie, ‘and 
how one suiTers I Thunk God I’m not a sailor ! ’ 
you were you wouldn’t suffer, Gaptain,’ 
said Denise; *y(Du’d get used to itJ 

‘Never!’ he exclaimed, with deep conviction. 
‘No, not if I lived on it for a hundred years. I 
was ill every day of the voyage out, and i wi.'^lied 
to die ; but they would not let me, When I 
arrived I was a shade w—a veritable shadow. It 
look me months to recover.’ 

‘ 1 wonder you consented to come this trip,’ 
said Denise. 

‘ Ah, iiuidame I duty, you understand ; and be.sides, 
alter six months in Noumea, one is ready to risk 
one’s life for a change. 1 anticipate mucli pleasure 
from my visit to New South Wales.’ 

We ploughed gaily up Sydney Cove, and 
dropped anchor abreast of llie Circular Quay ; and 
han-aiidiour later we were all, aud especially 
Captain Lemarc, enjoying a merry lunch at the 
big new hotel in Collins Street. 

Then Captain Lemarc, having made an astonish- 
ingly rapid recovery under the influence of solid 
earth and a bottle of champagne, started off, with 
a face attuned to the importance of his mission, 
to hunt up the Prencli Consul in Wyn 3 vard 
Square ; I.yle went back to the yacht to settle 
his coaling arrangements; while Denise, Gaston, 
and I set out for a stroll through the town. 

Boiilot and his master had come asliore with 
us, the former enjoying the immobility of the 
land fully as much as did Gaptain Lemarc. But 
our friend Yaurel, though his shyness had worn 
off somewhat in the company of Denise and 1113 ^- 
self, felt altogether too much abashed by the size 
of our party to join us at the hotel, and hud 
prefpTed making a voyage of discovery on his 
own account. Boulot hung whimsically in the 
. wind when we separated, having a mind to follow 


us as being more probably productive of bones 
and other delicacies, and Vet not liking to be 
parted from bis master. He sat on the quay, 
a brindled Mr Facing -botlnways, ami grinned 
cheerfully through his eye-teeth first at the 
one retreating party and then at Fue olher, and 
wagged his stump of a tail spasmodicaih’’ at 
whichever looked round at him. At last we 
saw him turn Iiis back disdainiull\' upon us, ami 
with his tail like a bit of iron railing, he r<‘se 
despondentl}' to the path of dut\^, and trotted 
heavil}" after his master. 

Now, whether the telegraph ofiice leaked (which 
is not likeljq since Lemarc was ceriaiii to use an 
official cipher), or whetiier (which is much more 
probable) Captain Lemarc himself leaked — lor he 
was full to bursting of his important news- 
rumours of our arrival aud of the strange circum- 
stances surrounding our visit got abi’oml. The 
Echo and the Evenimj Xcics both made mention 
of tlie important event ; aud when wo got back to 
the hotel quite a little moh of excited reporters 
from all the morning and weekly pnpers was 
awaiting us, every man of them hungering and 
thirsting fur full and exeiusivo information for 
his own particular journab 

We learned that the Sydney papers had already 
published the facts concerning the gross mis- 
carriage of justice in Gaston’.s case ; but those 
irrepressible and keen-nosed young gentlemen of 
the press had scunewhere got a hint of something 
more behind, and for the moment the whole end 
ami aim of tlicir energetic lives was to get to the 
bottom of it, and we had a great time of it trying 
to bluff them off, for we did not fuel entitled t,o 
open our mouths concerning Lepard tiU Captain 
Lemarc had lieurd from his people at home. 

But in spite of us they got iiokl uf it sumehow. 
Perhaps they captured Taurel ; perhaps some 
smart youth pulled uut to the yacht ami pumped 
the men. Anyhow, the papers next moiinug 
were full of it, and faiiiy accurate, too ; and at 
midday the Governor and his wife uruve ujt in 
state to visit us and offer iheir c.ongralulaUiUis, am! 
to hear the whole strange story iViUu our own lips. 

They pressed upon us the hospitality i>f (.hsvern- 
ment House with the im.ist charming c»>rdi:iliiy ; 
but Gaston for some lime bcggeil off, ami it wrs 
onh^ when he was assured uf a ju'ivac'V i nil nil el \’ 
greater than an}" the hoted could affurdi that Im 
at last consented to go. 

Denise was in a state of exuberant delight. 
With Gaston at liberty, and going hack home to 
receive such amende liommUe as the molher- 
counti'y could make for a gross Injustice unwit- 
tingly perpetrated, she was, as she had promised, 
perfect]}" hupp}". She took life very joyousl\g 
and her joy was mine. 

So we drove away with our new fid(mds to the 
official residence, and if we had been intimate 
relations or friends uf old rffanding we could not 
have been made more heartily welcome. 
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Cciptain LeuiarCj lioweverj liacl not suffered all 
the miseries ol the sea voyage for the sake of 
comparing the internal arrangements of one 
CTOvemment House with those of anotherj and he 
preferred the liberty of the hotel. His excuses 
were so exceedingly ingenious, and were expressed 
with such immense volubility and so great a 
show of frankness, that they deceived nohod}^, 
jiot even himself. He liad come for a fling, and 
to shake off tlie dust of Noumea ; he was his own 
master, ami wanted to enjoy himself in his own 
way. 

He came tearing up in a liuriw on the second 
day, however, to give us tlie news he had just 
received hy cable : Lepard was to be taken hack 
to France by a cruiser returning from the China 
station. 

‘He will be there almost as soon as you, if 
you stop a few days at each place. You ’ll be in 
at the death, anyway. 1 wisli I was going,’ lie 
said. But as far as that was cimcerned we would 
willingly have exchanged places willi him. 

Yaurel and Boulot also preferre*! the freedom 
of the yacht. Yaurel did at all events, and 
Boulot’s siern sense of duty forbade him to desert 
his master. 

Three very pleasant, restful days we spent at 
Government House, in those very pleasant rooms 
overloidving the Domain and Farm Cove, with its 
great black warships and the many-legged water- 
beetles skimming incessantly between them and 
the shore. 

I think Lady X. had had a lurking hope 
that Gaston would consent to at least one official 
dinner, or a garden pai-t.y, or some little function 
of the kind, for tlie satisfaction of her man}’" 
friends. But his wounds were still too raw’, and 
he begged for privacy so modestly and so 
earnestly that she could not possibly feel luirt, 
but, on the contrary, found lierself conferring a 
favour by sacrificing her owm wishes to liis, and 
thereb}’ obtained almost as much enjoyment us 
she would liave done out of the garden party. 

\Ye rode and drove about the city and its 
environs with the Governor and his wife, court- 
ing no more notice than was inevitable in such | 
distinguished company ; and on the fourth day w’e 
said good-bye to our friends, and started to cross 
the other half of the world on our way home. 

Our voyage was prosperous and iineventful. As 
it w’as not likely that any of ns would ever he 
round that way again, w’e took things easily, 
and saw all that was to be seen wherever we 
stopped to coal. From Colombo we went up to 
Bombay to give Denise an impression of India, 
thence to Aden and Suez, wdience we ran over 
to Cairo, and joined the yacht again at Alexandria. 
Then we sailed to Malta, and so to Marseilles, 
where we left the GlutJia to make her way back 
to Southampton. But the moment we touched 
French soil there came a sudden end to ail privacy 
and the quiet enjoyment of life. 


There was no possibility of mistaking the feel- 
ing of the warm-hearted nation. 

Here w^as a man, young and noble, who liad 
borne unmerited disgrace and all the sufferings 
it entailed with the calm endurance of a martyr. 
Bit by bit the w'hole story had leaked out, and 
France wms waiting impatiently to elevate him to 
the trying position of liero. 

Gaston, if he had had liis own wa}’, would have 
slipped quietly through to Paris, reported him- 
self at headquarters, and placed himself at the 
disposal of the authorities. 

But that was out of the question. The people 
wanted their hero, and were m^t to he denied. 
They must demonstrate their feeling for him or 
burst. 

The authorities had come to know that Gaston 
(les Coniptes was a man above the common. 
They decided to open the safety-valve of popular 
feeling, and let it have full pla}'. The result was 
that when we stepped ashore from the Clidhds 
gig we were received by the General in command 
of the district, with his staff ; hy the Prefect of 
Toulon and all the notabilities ; and hy a guard of 
honour drawn from Gaston’s own regiment which 
had witnessed his degradation, while in the 
laickgrouiul a vast concourse of people roared 
a mighty welcome to the man who had been 
wronged. 

It was a trying ordeal for Gaston. In the 

long pleasant days of our travelling togetlier, and 
in the quiet communion of many night pacings 
of the dark deck, I had come to know this man, 
and to admire and love him beyond all others, 
for there was in him a height and depth of 
: nobility which it amazed me beyond words to 
: think could ever have been doubted ; so I knew 
I that he would go through this time as bravoly 
as he had gone through a Avorse. I count it 
as one of the highest privileges, as well as one of 
the greatest pleasures, of my life to have stood by 
the side of Gaston des Comptes at this time, and 
to have watched the modesty and gallantry of 
his bearing. 

I can see his fine, clear-cut face, the strength 
of it accentuated by the tenseness of his self- 
repression, which thinned the cheeks and squared 
the jaw, and threw into prominence the high 
Breton clieek-bones and the calm gloAV of the 
dark eyes, as he replied, modestly and brokenly, 
to the warm welcome and congratulatioris of the 
officials. 

Then, escorted hy tlie guard of honour and the 
roaring crowd beyond, we were driven slowly 
to the hotel, General C. occupying tlie fourth 
seat in the carriage, and beaming all over Avith 
genuine enjoAunent of the popular feeling. 

As for Denise, my wife, since the fiivt moment 
my eyes fell on her ])ictured face in tlie Salon, 
she has ahvays been to me the most beautiful 
woman in the world \ but now she was absolutely 
transfigured. Her face Avas radiant and dazzling 
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lias cireminiavigatiHl tlie glolic in iliat frail pu*bt 
wliicli dropped anchor so quietly in tho port 
yesterday morning, for — in the original intention — 
the simple purpiiSe of being near th.e brother, of 
whose innocence she never had one moineiids 
doubt ; but, as it turns out bv a most extraordi- 
n;uT coincidence, for the purpose (jf bringing liim 
home to the welcome which .France oilers to one 
of the noblest and bravest of her sons/ And se 
0 X 1 , and so on, 

Tlieii as I bent over her 1 kissed ber sin<,,ot]t 
brown hair, and sai'l, was Irnly a givar ami 
glorious time, and that is just oxa-dly Inuv you 
lo(*ked/ I went out, so as not to keep the 
children any longer from their pleasure, and as I 
went I felt as i lia*! felt that either day, as 
I have ever felt since first she put her hand into- 
mine and gave her life into my keeping— a ju’oud 
nniu and humble, but most of all profoundly 
grateful lor Ibis crowning blessing of my life — 
my wife Denise. Our privacy, as 1 have sai<l, 
was at an end from the moment our feet touched 
Freiicli soil. 'We were public characters, and 
there was no getting out of it. 

There was a great reception at the liotel that 
night, and we were perfoive the centre of it all. 
The next morning we swepit away northward, 
still the travidling centre of a. iormidu of ]>opiilar 
feeling, which broke out afresh at evex*y place 
where the train stopped. 

It was the same when we reached Paris, The 
people were on the lookout for us, and we 
di'ove from the . station to the Des Coniptes’ 
mansion in the Avenue dii Bois de Boulogne, 
through a mob that cheered and ran. and would 
not be denied. 


with happiness, enjoyment, gratitude, triuinpu 
all these and more. It was the face of a 
triiuiipliant angel right from heaven, with the 
light of heaven outshining from it still; and 
the thought that this glorious creature was my 
wife, and happy in that state, made me at once 
a proud and humble and very grateful man. 

How thoroughly and intensely she enjoyed this 
complete realisation of all her liopes and ^ the 
triumphant vindication of the family honour ! 

I cauglit her only the other day reading aloud 
to another Gaston and another Denise — Master 
Gaston Lamont and Miss Denise of that ilk, 
aoed ten and eiuht resuectivelv. win) were listening 
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convenience, ‘by depriving the kingdom of many 
subjects whose ia].-)OLir might have proved useful 
to the community,’ An act was therefore passed 
instituting hard labour at home for convicts, 
instead of transportation to some place abroad. 
Penitentiaries -were established ; and it was hoped 
tliat b}^ s«)brietv', cleanliness, a regular course of 
labour, solitary confiiiement during tlie intervals 
of work, and due religious teaching, offenders 
might be inured to habits of industry, guarded 
from pernicious associates, and become reformed. 

Just at this time, however, attention was being 
directed to the discoveries in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. Though the penitentiary scheme was not 
aljandoned — for it was strongly ad^’ocated by 
Jeremy Bentham and others — yet it was only 
carried out partially, but at enormous cost, at 
Millbank, Totliill Fields, and elsewhere. The 
vast territories of Australia olfered what seemed 
to be an unlimited held for convict colonisation. 
Public opinion generally preferred the establish- 
ment of penal settlements at a distance ; the 
favourite theory was that the best inode of deal- 
ing with offenders was to remove them far from 
the scenes of offence and of temptation, and to 
cut them off by a wide and deep gulf from former 
connections. In the result they became far worse 
than they were before. Thomas Carlyle, in his 
])sculiar phraseology, expressed the sentiment of 
the time in his Laticr-Day Famphlds^ written 
in 1850, denouncing what he called ‘A Uni- 
versal Siuggard-and"Scoundrei- Protection Society,’ 
and the ‘ Devil’s Eeginieiits of the Line.’ For 
them he would onl}" ‘ clear the way to the 
gallows,’ unless they could be ‘ swept pretty 
rapidly into some Norfolk Island, into some 
special Convict Colony, or remote Domestic 
Moorland.’ It must be added, however, as in the 
case of the American and West Indian plantations, 
that, besides actual criminals, political agitators 
were also transported to Australia from time to 
time, as a convenient method of disposing of and 
silencing them. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, afterwards Admiral, 
was a[>pointed the first governor of about oiie-lialf 
of the new continent and of the projiosed convict 
settlement, with absolute authority, untrammelled 
by a council. He was in every way fitted for 
the novel and difficult task. He sailed in com- 
mand of six transport ships, containing eight 
hundred and fifty convicts and two hundred 
and eight marines, and attended by three store- 
vessels and two frigates. After a tedious voyage 
of thirty di\'e weeks, the little fleet reached Botany 
Bay on January 18, 1788, Phillip at once pro- 
nounced the spot unsuited to the pur].)ose, because 
of its fiat shore and shallow waters, its exposed 
situation, the absence of springs, the unpromising 
character of the soil, and the impossibility of 
making secure and healthy provision for those, 
under his chai-ge. The ground on the south side' 
is for the most ]part swampy, or a light gray 


sand, reo[uiring to be turned over and exposed 
to, the action of the atmosphere for two or 
three years before it becomes fertile. The land 
on the north side resembles the English moors, 
and is covered with brushwood. It retains many 
of its old features, although the growth of Sydney 
has affected the whole district. So late as 1835 
there were but few settlers on the shores of 
Botany Bay, descendants of the early soldiers 
and marines who were sent out in charge of 
convicts. 

What Plullip did by way of exploration, and 
especially in selecting as the site for the future 
city of Sydney — named after the then Floine Sec- 
retary —the spacious .bay of Port Jackson, belongs 
to another chapter of Australian history. It was 
fitting that the great harbour on which Melbourne 
now stands should afterwards be called Port 
Phillip, after him. Strange to say, Cajitaiii Cook 
did not explore the magnificent Port Jackson, 
probably because it was landlocked by lofty 
promontories and lieadlands. He could have had 
no suspicion that just beyond was a glorious 
harbour extending fourteen miles inland, suffi- 
ciently large for all the navies of the world to 
ride securely at anchor. 

Captain Phillip at once despatched a vessel to 
examine Norfolk Island, in the Pacific Ocean, 
eleven hundred miles east-north-east of Sydney. 
After several voyages, a small i>enai colony was 
established on this little islet, which is seven 
miles in length and four in breadth. This became 
in 1820 the chief receptacle for social wreckage, 
especially for reconvicted p>risonei‘s ; but the penal 
settlement here was abandoned in 1855 as a 
dismal failure. Norfolk Island will always lie 
classed with Macquarie Harbour and Port Artliiir 
as places where military tyranny, lampant 
officialism, and dense ignorance of the rudiments 
of true 2 )enology inflicted untold evils, and made 
the last state of the miserable convicts far worse 
than the first. 

By the middle of July 1788 all the prisoners 
and troops were landed in Port Jackson. Huts 
were erected and the provisions stored. In an 
address to the convicts, Phillip said that he 
would do all in his power to help tliose who led 
orderly lives and who showed a disjiosition to 
amend ; but lie held out no hope of mercy to any 
who continued in evil courses or who transgressed 
the regulations laid down. Serious dilliculties 
arose when the stores were exhausted and fresh 
sujiplies did not arrive. Bed-tape had asserted 
itself throughout the enterprise. Farming experi- 
ments failed from lack of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and much precious seed was wasted. 
Bepeated outbreaks occurred, but were put down 
firmly and sometimes severely. Yet more tlian 
once the position became critical. Two years 
after his arrival, Phillip wrote: ‘Experience has 
taught me how difficult it is to make men 
industrious who have passed their lives in habits 
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of vice and indolence. In some cases it lias been 
found impossible. Neither kindness nor seventy 
has had any effect. There are many ^who dread 
punishment less than they fear labour. 

The wisdom and the heneffcent influence ^ of 
Plullip^s rule appear by force of contrast with 
some incompetent and corrupt governors on his 
enforced retirement in 1702 through ill-health. 
Military martinets, with no knovdedge of human 
nature, and devoid of administrative ability, Imt 
with, an overweening sense of their own^ import- 
ance, aggravated by their folly the iinfortuiidte 
conditions that prevailed in such a community . ^ 
One of the worst — even exceeding Captain illiam 
Bligh, whose conduct excited the mutiny on the 
Bowitif in April 1789 — was Sir Ealph Darling, 
governor from 1826 to 1831. He is described as 
‘ a .man of precedents of the true red-tape school ; 
neat, exact, punctual, .industrious, arbitrary, spite- 
ful, and commonplace.’ Matters culminated when 
two soldiers charged with larceny had spiked iron 
collars placed round their necks, so that they 
could not lie down, and attached to their wrists 
and ankles were heavy chains so short that the}" 
could not stand erect. One of the .men was so 
inconsiderate as to die under the treatment, and 
in spite of attempts to hush up the matter there 
was a great outcry, the news of which reached 
England, got into the papers, and was discussed 
in 23 ar.l.iament, so tliat it vns deemed expedient to 
allow Darling to resign. 

Yet the convicts did not fare any better. Ample 
evidence is furnished by what took place before 
parliamentary committees in 1812, 1822, 1S32, 
1837, 1838, and 1847, and from the reports of ’ 
special commissioners sent out to investigate. A ' 
few extracts will indicate the .facts estalffished , 
and the conclusions reached after a iiumher of ■ 
competent witnesses had been examined. ‘The 
coiimimiity was composed of the very dregs of 
society, of men proved by experience to be unfit 
to be at large in any society, and who v’ere sent 
from British jails and turned loose to mix with 
one another in the desert ; togetlier wdtli a few 
taskmastei\s who vere to set them to work in 
the open wilderness, and with the militai'v who 
were to keep them from revolt. The consequences 
of this strange assemblage were vice, frightful 
disease, hunger, and dreadful mortality among 
the settlers. The convicts were decimated by pes- 
tilence on the voyage, and again decimated by 
famine on their arrival ; and the most hideous 
cruelty was practised towards the unfortunate 
natives.’ The character and condition of the 
female convicts is described in the parliamentary 
reports in terms that cannot be quoted ; but the 
statements rested upon indisputable . testimony. 
‘The jjunisliments inflicted, .even for trivial 
offences, are severe, even to excessive cruelty.’ 
‘The condition of the convicts in, the chain-gangs 
is one of great privation and unhappiness. This 
description of punishment belongs to a barbarous 


age, and merely tends to int.-rense the 
of the character of an offender.’ ‘ Trans] h station 
is not a single ]ainishment, but rather a series of 
punishments embracing every degn^e oi lamriii 
suffering.’ ‘It is not only inenicieiit in ])roduriiig 
the moral regeneration of an offender, but it 
demoralises those whom accbleiilal. ciivuinsiances, 
more than a reall}" vicious nature, have seduced 
into crime.’ ‘Tlie cptfLlities of inellieieiicy tor 
good and efficiency for evil are. inherent in the 
system, whicli is not susceptible of any satis- 
factory improvement.’ All the above are pariia- 
I mentary statements. 

If some governors, armed v.dtli resolute pov'ers, 
acted liarshly and arbitrarily, it was only to be 
expected that their conduct would be imitated Iw 
subordinates, who were allowed, for example, to 
hire convict labour for personal gain, and to pay 
for it mainly in vile and adulterated spirits, 
bought from the Government at five or six s]ulli.ngs 
a gallon and retailed at truck j.rices ranging up 
to seven or eiglit pounds. The results '^vere wliat 
might hare been anticipated : robbery, violence, 
and murder were of daily occurrence. .Brutal 
attacks on the natives provoked retaliali‘.m In 
kind. B.i.sings among the convicts were pul down 
by the laillet and the Imltcr. Floggings for 
lesser o.flences were frequent and severe, often 
ending in deatli. This was the Iteginning of the,; 
terrible chapter that forms so dark a l).lot on 
early Australian history. 

The infant colony had a long and severe 
struggle for existence. It was at first a penal 
settlement and no tiling niorc. There but 

two classes. On the one hand there were 
criminal lioiidsmen who had forfeited their inde- 
pendence and were dooiued to lal.'our for the 
State without wages, and on the other hand 
were officials to guard them and see that the: 
allotted tasks were p)er.fonued. The convi(:l.s were 
suVvjected to rigid discipline, ruled as wi[.]i a roii 
of iron, fed on the. (‘^a^s^^st f<'»i.*d, and let I to the 
.mercy of overseers wlao were often t.*apricious ;md 
tyrannical. Shi].>ioads of sricial wreekage c«aj| inutKl 
to arrive yearly. Befwet'U and I TO I ilu*. 

iiumher was nearly four Ihtmsaiid. ; and <iuwn to 
the year 1836 the total numlu-r transpor!i‘d was 
ninety-six thousand five hundu'd and tifty-eiglit. 
The aggrega.ling of such tdjarafimv temled to 
their clemoraHsation, Tlio bulk ef ranivifi lab.oiir 
remained in the hands of local aiilhorities. The 
policy initiated l»y Govemtir iMacs|uarie belwetm 
1809 and 1821, of erecting huge ptiblic laiildings 
in Sydney, was severely criticised, yet it camn.4 
be denied that some of the gtreafc '\rDrks then 
undertaken proved of incalculable vService. to the 
young colon}'. The de’vchjpmput of its vast 
resources and its early ;uh'anc*e in wcfiltli aid 
prosperity were in a great lUiiasure due to the 
magnificent roads, bridges, and oilier facilities of 
communication which w'cre eoinmencvHl at that 
time by convict labour. Without it, llie diilkuilty 
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of clearing the district on which the city of 
Sydney now stands would liave proved almost 
insimnounfcable. 

With the growing public sentiment in favour 
of an amelioration of the criniinal laws, by 
imposing the extreme penalty only for murder, 
there was a rapid increase in the number trans- 
ported to Australia. The enormous expense of 
the convict establislimeiits there rendered some 
changes inevitable, and a plan of ^ assignment b 
was introduced ; in other words, convicts were 
freely lent to any persons who would relieve the 
authorities of the biirdeiisoine charge. In 1836, 
out of a convict population of forty tliousand 
one hundred and fifty - eight, those assigned 
numbered twenty thousand two linndred and one. 
In order to encourage free settlers, special induce- 
ments to emigrate had been offered to persons 
having private means. It was felt by the home 
authorities that the introduction of a respectable 
class of people was essential to the future well- 
being of the community. Large tracts of land 
were therefore made over, either as a gift or at 
a nominal price. To meet the difficulty about 
labour, the method of assignment rapidly developed 
on the wide areas of grazing land that formed 
tbe sheep-stations in the interior. As the colony 
gi'ew ricber a,nd more pO]3ulous, numerous enter- 
prises were set on foot, in which convict labour 
was turned to account. There was abundance 
of woi’k in the growing towns for skilled lal)our. 
Handicraftsmen, clerks, and book-keepers were in 
demand, leading to keen coinpetitioii for the best 
bands among the new drafts that continually 
arrived. These found jideasaiit, congenial, and 
profitable occupation. Many clever and expert 
3’ogues attained ease and affiuence ; while the dull, 
the unlettered, and the unskilful, who may have 
come out in the same ships, and whose offences 
may have l)een venial in comparison, v'ere doomed 
to peipetual toil of the hardest description. To 
tlie former transjtortation was no 
hut often the reverse. Relatives and imconvicted 
accomplices at home were able to bring out money 
obtained. l)y old nefarious transactions. There 
were also not a feas- cases in which assignments 
were obtained of newly-arrived friends. 

Much evil was produced by the employment 
of conducts in positions of trust in the Govern- 
ment offices or as schoolmasters. It was manifest 
that no salutary dread was produced on offenders. 
Transportation vns no longer exile to an imknown 
and inhospitable land, but to one llowing with 
milk and honey, where numerous friends and 
associates had already gone. It was stated by 
the Ordinary of Newgate that the generality of 
those transported viewed it as a party of pleasure : 
*1 have heard them, when the sentence has been 
passed by the Recorder, return thanks for: it, 
and seem overjoyed at their sentence.’ Glowing 
descriptions came back to England of the wealth 
vrhich any clever fellow might easily amass, and, 


stories freely circulated of men who, having 
4eft their country for their country’s good,’ 
had made ample fortunes in a few years. Some, 
it was said, had large incomes derived from shops 
and farms, public-houses, and sliips. Tliey rode 
in carriages and kept up great estaldishments. 

The ordinary assigned convict — the mere hewer 
of ^yood and drawer of water — was, however, 
liable to harsh and ca]3ricious treatment for petty 
or imaginary offences. The person to whom he 
was assigned might prove to be kind and 
indulgent ; or he might be hard and exacting, 
unreasonable and aihitrary, not discerning good 
conduct from bad ; or an ignorant, vulgar despot, 
who treated his servants like slaves, cursing and 
abusing for no sufficient cause. The master, 
though not invested by law with uncontrolled 
power over the assigned convict, possessed great 
authority, which might be abused in numerous 
ways that precluded redress. Complaint made of 
alleged insuhordination, though unsubstantiated, 
was sufficient to induce a paid magistrate, armed 
with the tremendous powers of summary juris- 
diction, to order a severe flogging, or solitary 
confinement, or both, perhaps consignment to tbe 
horrors of chain-gangs, or retransportation to the 
lowest depths of wretchedness on Norfolk Island, 
where Dante’s inscription over the portal of the 
Inferno would have been literally true: '^All 
hope abandon, ye that enter here.’ 

If flogging is ever efficacious in checking crime, 
the. convict colonies ought to have been the 
most orderly and virtuous places on earth, for 
the ‘ cat-o’-nirie-tails ’ was in perpetual use. In 
1833 there were two thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-four floggings in New South Wales, and 
above one hundred and eight thousand lashcvS 
were inflicted, chiefly for alleged insolence, iiisul)- 
ordination, and neglect of work. In Yan Diemen’s 
Land the nuni])cr of lashes was fifty thousand. 
The ‘ cat ’ was a much more formidable instrument 
than the one in the army or the navy. Police 
surveillance was a mere foi*m. Coimcts came 
and went pretty much at will after working 
liours. Sydney and other rising towns were hot- 
beds of vice. Masters as a rule made no attempt 
to improve their convict-servants ; indeed, many 
were unfitted to do so, being themselves men of 
low character, or ^ emancipists,’ as old convicts 
who had been pardoned or had completed their 
term were called. 

The assignment system was emphatically con- 
demned by the best governors and other officials, 
in the colony. If one of the men proved incor- 
rigible after repeated lashes or imprisonment on 
bread and water, he was returned to the authorities 
and set to work in chain-gangs on the roads or 
on the public works. E^'en then escapes were 
frequent, and thus recruits were gained for the 
bushrangers, who became a scourge and a terror 
to the colony. Their characters are delineated and 
' their atrocious deeds described in such books as. 
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Eolf Boldrewood’s Eolhery Under Arms, iii Marcus 
Clarke’s Stories of Australia in the Marly Days, hi 
Haddon Chambers’s Captain Swift, in John Lang's 
Clever Crminals in George E. Boxall’s Story 
of the Australian Bushrangers, and m James 
Eoiiwiclc’s Bushrangers, Much valuable informa- 
tion is also given in A Narratwe of a Fistt to the 
Australian Colonies, by James Backhouse, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who spent the years 
1832 to 1838 in a Toluntary mission. The modern 
idea of a bushranger is that of a bold liiglnYaymaii 
of the Dick Turpin or Claude Duval type. The 
reality was a desperado, armed with pistols, riding 
a stoien horse, robbing houses, rilling passengers, 
and often committing murder as if in waiiton 
sport and from sheer brutality. Their deeds of 
violence and cruelty excited admiration among 
the convicts who had served their terms. When, 
they were tracked and captured their fate v^as 
commiserated, if attempts at rescue proved futile. 

An awful and a harrowing picture of the con- 
vict system is drawn in the J>ages of a po|:»ular 
novel entitled, For the Term (f his Fatiiral Lft, 
by Marcus Clarke. Although, a work of fiction, 
its statements are verified, in the main, by official 
documents. Indeed, it is scarcely 
exaggerate the horrors that prevailed, or the 
cruelty, lust, injustice, and brutality. Tlie hero 
of the tale, a man wrongfully convicted of murder, 
is transported for life, and actually endi-nes 
twenty years of revolting punishment, which is 
.minutely described, with the terrorism and sa^'a,gery 
and eoiTuption engendered by the system. The 
miserable wretches, after rotting in the English 
hulks for a year or two, were crowded by 
hundreds, ill-fed and ill-clad, with no attemx^t at 
classiilcatioii, on board shix), in -which — if they 
.survived the risks of famine, pestilence, mutiny, 
fire, and shipwreck — they were conveyed during 
the grejtter part of a year to a life of alternate 
slavery and rebellion. 

Between 1787 and 1796 the average mortality 
during the voyage was one in ten ; while in 
1799 the horrible jail-fever broke out on one 
vessel, and out of three hundred on board one- 
third perished. The .life is described as being 
that of a floating hell Innumerable and ua- 
■speakable atrocities were committed by convicts 
on one another, in defiance of cruel attempts at 
repression, or because of these, and with the 
avowed puqDose of eseaxing from their torture 
,by death. ^More severity/ and, if that did not 
ueeure the end, ^ still more severity,* was the only 
recognised way of dealing with criminals, many 
of whom were really the creation of unwise laws 
and merciless prison regulations. .Horrible cruel- 
ties were perpetrated upon the convicts by officers, 
as is proved by the parliamentary reports. This 
, brutality, of course, increased the savagery of the 

Failing all other attempts at subjugation— per- 
iiitoent reforniatioa was seldom attempted or. 


thought of — the most har<.lenod rffieiiflers were 
kept closely witliin stockades a,iid heavily irmn*d. 
These ])Iaccs became eessjniuls of iuiuuity. To 
quote the words of one v'l)o knew tliem well : 
‘The heart ef a man who went to tlieui was 
taken from him, and he was gi^'en that of a 
beast.’ The tHjiivicls luu'ded Uigeibn* an<i hecanic 
more hardened, degraded, viekais, and biiiiidlsed. 
Eeeldess des] >air yjossessed. ihem, aiirl dnith uii 
the gallows vus welcomed as a relief, dluivh-rs 
were not infnHxueiit, avowed!} in tin-* Lof.e of a 
sx>eedy trial and execution, as liie 'Cily wa} i\i 
esca] 3 e from unendurable liurrors. Aivbi.lslio]:) 
Ullatliorne, then Ihunan Caihulic prison cl.ia}duin 
in the colony, testified liefore a i.jarliarneuiary 
committee respecting one hirj^e part}- c/f .nwn 
thus sentenced : ‘ As I mentioned tlie names 

of those who were to die, one after ai'iotlitT 
dropped on their knees and thanked Ge.cl tlifit 
they were to be delivered from that hurril-ile 
place; while the otliers re.rnaiiied standing, mute 
and weeping. It ^ras tlie mo.st ho.rrible Si'ciic 1 
ever witnessed.’ During the year 1834 forl\'-four 
sucli executions took yilace in .Xcw South Wales, 
out of a |.)(,>x;>ulation under .se\-enty tiiousand. In 
tlie same }-ear there were only thirty-four execu- 
tions in England and Wales, with a p><fptda.tioii 
of .fourteen millions. The numbei' would luive 
been nearly nine thousand if the same. x>ro].H>rtiuii 
had been maintained as in. Xew South Wales. 

The more rex)utable sections of Austiciliaii 
society began so earl}' as 1832 to i.rrotest against 
the transxjortation. s}-stem. Apart from tlm evils 
caused by new arri^'ais, a mn-neroiis paiay had 
arisen, consisting of ‘ email c i],>isis ’ and tieket-of- 
leave men, who threat-eiied to swamp the re- 
sxiectable and imtainted inembers of the curnmiiiiity. 
As years x>^^i?sed on the prevalence of crime and 
the low tone of morality created deeper disgust. 
The late Cliief-Jiistice A Beckett iiuinred out the 
right road to reform wlien he s:ud that vviminals 
should ha consioeLvd as mucii tbjert.- piiy as uf 
.indignation. Judge .Burton, in IKlo, when eliarging 
the grand jury of Sydney, made an emphatic protest, 
and declared that Iransportation mu.Nl c(jmc* in an 
end: ‘While it existed liie colonies could never 
rise to their prox»er x»csitiuns, and eaadd not ehaim 
free institutions. In a word, Australia siiilered 
ill its whole moral asx»ect.’ This bui»! and fuu.dble 
language coriuuaiided attention, and awakened 
respionsive echoes in Englami front Arclibishox> 
Whateiy and others. Honourable mention slioiiid 
also be made of the Eo,man Catholic Bishop 
Willson in arousing public attention, so that at 
length outraged humanity, both at home ?.uui in 
the colonies, indignantly demanded of the Govern- 
ment an a])andonme'nt of a system under which 
the worst evils and crimes were found to exist. 
The moral and the economic evils were |)ointed 
out With regard to the latter, the, cost between 
1787 and 1837 was offieialiy stated at eight 
million j^ounds ; but it was real. ly more, owing 
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to tlie confused metiiod of accounts. At the 
Jatter date, and for some years previously, it 
averaged a quarter of a million annually, while 
the results were wholly incommensurate with the 
outlay. 

Between 1835 and 1840 a powerful party was 
fornied in New South Wales, pledged to j)ut an 
end to transportation. A feeling of hostility to 
the system was also growing in England. Another 
eoininittee of the House of Commons made a 
searching investigation in 1837, and its report 
compelled the Government to give way, as it was 
iinpossil)le to ignore the protests of the colonists 
when backed up by such an overwhelming 
evidence and such an authoritative judgment. 
Orders were issued in 1840 to stay the departure 
of any more convicts ; but the stream was merely 
diverted to Van Diemen’s Land — or Tasmania, as 
it is uiow called — which, having been iised since 
1803 as a jienal settlement for refractory convicts, 
was now converted into one vast colonial prison. 
During thirty years sixty-four thousand three 
hundred convicts V'ere transported thither from 
Great Britain. With this, however, the present 
.article does not propose to deal, beyond recording 


that the colony was reduced to bankruptcy, and 
that all the evils and horrors descriljed as pre- 
vailing in New South Wales and on Norfolk 
Island were repeated in Tasmania, mitil the 
people finally and peremptorily refused to allow 
any more comdcts to land, as Cape Colony had 
done ill 1849, under threat of a revolt. 

The formation of a new settlement in North 
Australia was contemplated ; but tlie project, 
though warmly supported b}^ Mr Gladstone, then 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, had to 
be abandoned. After a similar attempt in Western 
Australia, an act was passed in 1853 substituting 
shorter sentences of penal ser^itude at home for 
transportation abroad. With wiser and more 
humane treatment, it is gratifying to know 
that jails, wdiich were once to be seen in every 
little town of New South Wales, have been in 
not a few instances converted into factories and 
stores. The convict taint may be said to have 
disappeared from the community, although for 
many years references to transportation were not 
deemed polite in colonial society, lest they might 
glance, even obliquely, at near relatives, and thus 
open up unpleasant chapters in family histories. 


^NEYER HEARD OF.’ 

MYSTEEIES OF THE ATLANTIC FEBEY. 


as such a disaster as befell 
f JJoiirgogne in the Atlantic two 

■ years' ago cer'tainly is, it was not 'the 

most appalling the world’s greatest 
ferry lias claimed. That a niagniii- 
cent ship should go dowm, carrying 
with her most of those on board, is a great 
calamit}^ ; but there is a melancholy satisfaction 
in knowing her fate exactly, and where she dis- 
a].>i)eared. 

No such knowledge is, however, obtainable of 
juany vessels wdiich ha\n sailed from English or 
American ports with every prospect of a safe and 
s])eedy voyage across Ghe pond,’ l:iut which never 
re.ached their destination ; their only record the 
words, ‘Never heard of.’ 

The steam ser\dce between Great Britain and 
the States had only been fairly inaugurated when 
the news came of that appalling disaster to the 
President^ whicli is remembered by many wdio are 
now living. That vessel belonged to the unlucky 
British and American Steam Navigation Com- 
}>any, and her performances on the Atlantic were 
.‘uiythiug but successful. She first sailed from 
Liverpool on 17th July 1840. On 11th March 
1841 she left New York with one hundred and 
tliirty-six persons on board. It is known that 
two days later she encountered a very heavy 
gfile, but after that nothing is known of her. 
She had disappeared, and all on board went with 
her. Amongst the passengers were a son of the 


Duke of Eichmoiid and a well-known comedian 
of the day, Mr Tyx^one Power. 

Far more terrible was the fate of the City of 
Glmgoio, one of the steamers of the old Inman 
Line. This vessel w'as the first Inman boat, and 
traded bet\veen Glasgoxv and New York. A 
beautiful Clyde-built craft of 1600 tons, it was 
thought she could •withstand even the fiu*}^ of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In addition to her engines, she 
could, being barque-rigged, carry an enormous 
amount of canvas. Her crew iiimibered seventy, 
and there wns accommodation for over five 
hundred passengers. The ill-fated vessel left port 
on 1st March 1854 with four hundred and eighty 
persons on board, and was never again heard of. 
For mere numbers, the City of Glasgov) holds 
the Atlantic record amongst steamers which have 
‘ disappeared,’ although, collision has caused heavier 
loss of life on the ferry. 

In the fifties there w'as a famous Atlantic 
organisation known as the Collins Line. Some 
noble vessels 'were constructed for that line, 
amongst them the paddle-steamers Arctic and 
Pacific, . costing nearly two hundred thousand ^ 
pounds each. On 27th September 1854 the Arctic 
was run into by a small French steamer off New- 
foundland, and three hundred and twenty -tw-o 
lives were lost, amongst tliese the managing 
director of the company, Mr Collins, and his 
wife, son, and daughter. The shock of this 
disaster had scarcely passed when the Pacific left 
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catastroplies to llie .slops oi’ one iirin io less tlian 
a year. 

A Wilson boat again— the H iu ti kr— hid to l^e 
described in 1885 as Vnever lieard or.’; ' Sbe 
on 15tli February, liaving lhiy-^ix })ersuns on 
tlie Atlantic [ board ; but between ber and ilio i Vf// Louth, n 
there were the HtraJU of JJot:ei\ wliitdi sailed on 
3rd January 1883, with twenty-seven on board ; 
and the Ckiukton^ anutlier British sliij*, earryirig 
twenty-seven persons, wliicL left ]»ori (.-n x'-llh 
crew I December 1884. Neither of these steauisliAs 

got across the Atlantic, and tiie particulars of 
their fate are not exactly known. 

The Erin^ of the National Line, witli seventy- 
two persons on board, was ii.>st in 1889, iiotliing 
ever l)eing heard of her after she left pc»rt on 31st 
heard of.’ | Deceml>er. Scarcely a year later the Tkancmore^ 
a Johnston Liner, with forty- three passengers .and 
crew, came to the same end; and oil 11th 
February 1893 the Narcmic^ one of the White 
Star boats, sailed with seventy-four all told, and 
te N'armde was'' ■ a ■ ■ 'iiew' 
twin-screw cargo-vessel, so built and fitted as to 
weather any gale, and ably ollicered and inaioied. 
The disappearance of tills steamer created a pro- 
found sensation. 

As we ha\'e seen, diever heard of ’ ' 'aci^omits ■ fo 
nineteen line Atlantic slearucrs, carrying ]>assengers 
and cargoes, wd.th a heavy loss of life-— not far 
short of t,wo thousand. iMany tlicories have been 
put forv'ard as to the causes wliich led to the 
destruction of these ships, amongst others that 
infernal machines must ha^*e in more than one 
case accounted for tlie loss of luotli craft, crew, 
and passengers. Apart from such a siipposit^ioii,; 
I it is quite proliable that terrific Atlantic, 'seas-; 
have overwhelmed many of tliese niissiiig steani-^ 
ps, and that others have gone down ctiiicld,y ' 
and bodily after colliding with icebergs and siib- 
inerged derelicts. Master mariners who know well 
.e Atlantic Ocean and its [jcrils hit vet generally, 
attributed the loss of these \'es.stds to the causes 
last mentioned. 


port, never again to be seen or heard of. She 
sailed from Liverpool on 23rd September 1856, 
and disappeared with the two hundred and forty 
people wdio were on board. These catastrophes 
did much to crush the American firm, wliicli was 
trying hard to secure the first place in 
passenger trafiic. 

Only five months 
of the Anchor Line, 
list of mysterious disappearances on 


later the steamship Tempest^ 
was added to the increasing 
the Atlantic. 

She sailed on 26th February 1857, with a 
and passengers numbering one hundred and fifty 
all told, and was never seen again. It was with 
the Tempest that the Anchor Line began its 
service between Glasgow and New York, 

Strangely enough, it was an Anchor Liner that 
furnished the next case of ^ never 
This was the steamer United Kingdom^ which dis- 
appeared with eighty persons. She left port on 
17th April 1868. 

It then became the turn of the Inman Line 
again to record the loss of one of its ships. was 
This was the City of Boston^ which on 28th 
January 1870, with one hundred and seventy- 
seven jrissengers and crew, left port, well found, 
and with every prospect of a safe and speedy 
trip, but utterly vanished from mortal ken, 

A vessel called the Scanderia, of the Anglo- 
Egyjk'ian Line, a British organisation, sailed on 
8tli October 1872, and nothing was ever heard * 
of her afterwards. She had thirty-eight persons 
on board on leaving the port. 

Once more the Anchor Line suffered. The 
Isniailia, sailing on 27th September 1873, and 
carrying fifty-two all told, disappeared and left 
no trace of the fate which had befallen her. The 
Aiiclior Line was indeed hard hit in many periods 
of its history. Over and above the disasters j ship 
named as coming under one particular, class, there 
was the Britannia^ which was wrecked off the 
island of Arran early in 1873, but without loss of | tlr 
life; the Anglia, lost at sea in 1880 through 
collision, witiiout loss of life ; the Macedonia, 
stranded on the Mull of Kintyre in 1881 ; and 
the Utopia, ten years later, which collided with a 
British warship in Gibraltar Bay, with a loss of 
five hundred and sixty-three lives. 

Early in 1877 the Colombo, a Wilson Liner, 
with forty-four persons on hoard, commenced tlie 
voyage across the Atlantic, but never arrived. 

The next ferry-boat to meet this fate was a 
Belgian, the Herman Liuhmg, with fifty passengers 
and crew. That was in September 1878. In 
December of the same year a British vessel called 
the Homer, having forty-three persons on, board, 
disappeared completely ; so, in 1881, did the City 
o/ Limerick, carrying the same niimber. That 
V- .was on 8th January, and the line to which the 
.. .. ship belonged was the Ross. On 13th November 
* .1881 the of London, another vessel of the 
same line, and carrying forty-one. all told, left 
port never again to be heard of—two appalling 

V — — A.™,., 
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jlLLIAM HAZLITT, essayist and heirloom i 

I critic, tells ns that he does not descendaTit 

I think any the worse of a hook for Passing 
I having survived a generation or osity, I co: 

!1 two— lie has more confidence in the and pnblis 

dead than the living. jMv personal in the J\Ie 

tastes agree with HazlitPs ; and many of my 1820, to v 

hooks belong to the category thus approved by had for so 

lapse of time. My collections are miscellaneous ; compositio 
hut I have always been ambitious of bringing containing 

together a complete series of works written ancl embellishe 

puldished by an ancestor of tAvo generations hack, of what i 
j\Iy opportunities in this direction have per- The full 
haps been more fortunate than may have been ^ Exjdoits, 
the case with other collectors. Turning to the Eemarhabl 
shelves containing the works of William and Trcdts of 
Robert Chaml»ers, one of the first volumes to Edhibnrgl 
catcli my eye is an ancient, and inside tattered, Chambers, 
Family Bible. Bound in stout leather, and bear- tremely r 
ing the date 1606, the book has reached me as sixpence, 
eighth in descent from. Mr James Chambers, who editions, 
resirled in Peebles during the se^'enteenth century, author’s 
It contains among other early autographs that of About th 
another James Clnimbers, grandson of the above, brother 
who tells us that he was baptised upon the 24th (quickly fo 
day of November 1699. Then occurs the signa- Amusemm 
lure of his son William, born in I'TSO, down to threepenc? 
William Clmmbers, its more recent possessor, nko number, i 
with his brother founded Chaviberis Jottrnal and by Rober 
the publishing house which bears their joint names, are indue 
If books could tell tales, the experience of this this curio 
ancient volume during the last hundred years of possessor 
life would provide much curious reading and food works of 
for I’eflection. After almost daily use at Peebles a Life of 
during two hundred years, it left the old county original ( 
town early in the century to follow the shattered of My La 
fortunes of its owner, the writer’s great-grand- and anotl 
father. Saved from the final downfall of this Ehymes^ 1 
individual, it probably jmssed direct into the British Bi 
hands of liis eldest son, and wdtnessed in turn a Robert C 
successful career extending over a period of sixty of Denovj 
years. I hope it has now found its final resting- Memoir, 
place, and that it may always remain a valued tea-dealer 
No. 154.— Yol. hi. [All Mights Meserud..] 
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flowing witli allusions to Wordsworth., Shelley, 
and Keats. A little crazy on poetical subjects, 
he by an easy transition became half-mad on 
politics, and edited a weekly periodical called 
The Patriot^ desperately Radical in character. 
His poetical pieces were fayourably noticed by 
Sir Walter Scott, who occasional!}’’ looked in 
upon him at his den in Leith Wynd, Edinburgh, 
\^dicre he latterly made a living by coffee-roast- 
ing, and where he died in 1827. The writer 
])ossesses a curious letter from Denovan to William 
Chambers, written from London in 1820. 

We also learn from the same Memoir of an 
e<lition of Bxiriis’s Poems printed and sold by 
William Chambers ; but this I have never seen, 

' and no copy is known to Burns collectors. A 

' ?i well-known Edinburgh bookseller lately told me 

! ' i that lie had searched for this book for forty years, 
so far without success. The publisher himself had 
. ' no copy, but had been heard to say years ago that 

the work was bound in yellow wrappers and sold, 

' ' I think, at sixpence. Seven hundred copies were 

■' , ‘ done up, and these seem to have been readily 

sold, and thus probably read out of existence. I 
’ give this inforraation for the benefit of Burns 

eiitbusiasts and those who frequent the bookstalls. 
Should a copy ever turn up, I hope the fortunate 
purchaser will communicate with me. 

I now come to the work which perhaps of all 
others brought fame to its author— the well- 
' known Tradiiiom of Edinburgh. One of my 

• ' valued possessions is a copy of this book in six 

monthly parts, and even that is but a third 
'■ ' edition. The only real guide to a first edition 

of this scarce book is the absence of a note at 
page 80 of the first volume, referring to two 
previous editions. I am fortunate in owning a 
’ ' bound copy of this genuine first edition. The 

; . i work after the issue of the first part received 

much encouragement from Sir Walter Scott, who 
supplied the author with several folio pages of 
‘ closely-written material. This Scott manuscript 
is now before me, and so far as I know has 
b never been printed. As any original matter from 

^The Author of Waverhiy^ must be of general 
vj, ■ interest, I make no excuse in quoting the follow- 

I' ing extracts. Speaking of the Euccleuch family, 

: • . Scott gives some interesting notes on the first 

; Duchess, who married the Duke of Monmouth, 

y' and, long surviving him, made a second marriage, 
"i V and died in 1732. Colonel Charteris, notorious 

:.i' ' ' . as a gamester, extortioner, and profligate, died in 

i ' , ' the same month at Stoneyhill, near Musselburgh, 

' • - Scott’s story runs thus : 

'^^‘'Tlie' Duchess of Bucclench'''ahd'' Monmotith' w^as 

the last lady in Scotland who had pages in the 
'r ■ acceptation of the word^^ — that is, young 

. yf gentlemen of good birth who learned their formula 
:• , ,,, ' in attending on persons of quality. The last of 
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of this sort tos a general officer; 
^ cbliTCred, the 
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waiting gentlewoman (always a holy), and she at 
length to the Dxiehess. >She ke](t a tight hand 
over her clan and tenants, but was on the vrhnie 
beloved. Her lameness was nrtt so visible as your 
informer mentions. She was, liotvcTer, plain, as 
appears from her portraits, one uf s^hhAi I have ; 
and what is more, even Drydon, who inscribe.^ a 
play to her, talks much of her wit hut not a wa>rd 
of her beauty, wdiich shows the ease wtis desp»n‘ate. 
She wns supposed to Iiave I'leeii courted by Jaunts 
II.; hut His Majesty ciiose siieh ugly mi-livssos as 
induced his brother to say that Ids confessor Irnl 
assigned them for penances. I never hoard there 
wms anything improper in her iiitimat'V with the 
king, wiiieh certainly saved lier cuvu estate from 
forfeiture in the Duke of Monmouth’s rel>eIIioii. 
She was buried on the same day w'ith the too mueb 
celebrated Colonel Charteris. At- the funeral of 
Henry, Duke of Buccleiich, ten or twelve years 
since, I wars sliowui an old man who had been at 
the Duchess of IHonmoutlis funeral and Colomd 
Charteris’s also. lie could still walk to Edin- 
Inirgh, yet must have been nearly 100 years old. 
He said tlie day was most dreadfully stormy, 
which all the world agreed was owing to the 
Devil carrying off Charteris. The mol:> broke in 
upon the inoiirners, and threw eats, dogs, and pack's 
of cards upon the coffin. The gentlemen drew 
their swords and cut away among the rioters ; and 
in the confusion one little man "was pushed into 
the grave, and the sextons, who of course were 
somewhat rapid in the discharge oi their oflice, 
began to shovel the earth in upon the ciiiiek and 
the dead. IMy grandfather by the motlier’s side 
was present, his wife, Jean Swiiitoii of Swinton, 
being a cousin of the Charteris family. He was 
much hurt, and I have heard my mother describe 
the horror of the family when he came home 
with his clotlics bloody and his sword lu’csken.’ 

Again, referring to the sqicairn of a well-known 
foreign, princess in Edinburgh, Beott says: ‘Prin- 
cess Dashkoir made a great sensaliuii in Eddnbuiglj. 
The people have annexed our Bririsli idt.Nas of 
pre-eminence to the title of princess, th^nigh on 
the Continent it is inferior to that of dutdit^ss. 
Princess DashkofF look advantage, uf this mistake 
to take precedence of the present Duchess of 
Buccleuch, who, not much pleased at thi.s bivaCt 
of ceremony, determined on the next occasi<on !{.■> 
take her own rank and walk first out h: the 
room. The Princess guessed what she was al'Kimt 
to do, and just as they were going to move, came 
up to the Duchess and took hold of her familiarly, 
W’ith ^^Allons, ma chere Duchesse, point de cemnonieT^ 

The friendship established at this time con- 
tinued until the great w-'ritePs death ; and his last 
I letter wnitten to Rol^ert Chambers, in wdiich he be- 
' wuiils his failing health, is now in my pos.session, 

, anti may he found printed in full in William 
I Chambers’s Memoir of his brother. 

I The working library of a student and man. o,f 
‘ letters is seldom of much interest to the mere 
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collector of book rarities. At bis death, in 1871, 
llobert Chambers left many hundreds of volumes ; 
but these had in most cases been purchased in 
connection with his own litem, ry labours, and, 
besides works of reference, consisted of ordinary 
standard editions. Some few of his books, how- 
ever, were of more than ordinary interest and 
importance, the gem of the collection being a 
manuscript work known as Tlie Lyon in Mourn- 
ing, and dealing with the rising of 1745. This 
manuscript, winch was bequeathed by him to the 
Advocates' Lil^rary, Edinburgh, has lately been 
printed in exfe/iso as one of the publications of 
the Scottish History Society. Shortly before Dr 
Chambers'’s library wus dispersed, an old and 
valued servant of the firm of W. & E.. Chambers, 
now'-j alas 1 no more, liappened to be at St 
Andrew-s, wiiere Dr Chambers had built a 
house, and passed the last years of his life. 
Having at all times access to the house of 
his late master, my old friend found his 
wny into the library, and no doubt from senti- 
mental motives, and liaving in view the interests 
of m^'self and others, wdio w’ere at that time too 
young to choose for themselves, he brought away 
wdth him to Edinburgh several wdumes of much 
interest and value. Some of these are wuth me 
now, and consist of twm interleaved copies of the 
Traditions of EdinlnmjJi^ one of wdiieli contains 
numerous holograph notes by Sir iralter Scott 
and Henry hlackenzie. In his preface to the last 
edition of the TradAtion,% Dr Chambers records 
liow^ Heniy Mackenzie, the venerable author of 
The Man of Feeling^ wdio was born in the year 
1745, called at liis place of business, and having 
seen tlie Hrst number of the new’ w’ork, imme- 
diately offered to supply the author with further 
notes and information. Some of these notes are 
eml>odied in the tw’o volumes to wdiicli I refer. 

It must liave been about the same period or 
earlier that Dr Chamb-ers first read JFaverley, 
Some years ago, and long before the present de- 
mand arose for first editions of Sir Walter Scott’s 
worlvs, I wais myself so fortunate as to find a 
copy in three '^'olumes of the very rare first 
edition of IFavcrlcy^ in original binding, and 
published iii 1814. Tliis copy contains many 
manuscript notes by Eobert Chambers, and in 
one of these he points out a curious error of 
the. author, by wdiicli Evan Dim i^Iaccombicli is 
made ilie foster-bmtlier of Eergus MTvor, and 
at the same time both the cliief and his sister 
are stated to have been born and brought up 
in France. I do not know if the author’s 
attention wn,s afterwards dra^vn to this contra- 
diction. Again he wwites, quoting from page 328 
of the same edition, ^The courtyard was totally 
empty, out llTiveriey dill stood, tliere.^ Was it ever, 
I wamder, pointed out to the author that this is 
a bull ? Tlie 1814 edition of Scott’s first novel is 
now’ a rarity of the first water, and held in great 
.esteem by book-collectors. It is very much scarcer 


than any early edition of the author’s later wmrks, 
as only one thousand copies w’ere printed, and a 
new’- edition w’as almost immediately required. I 
possess another copy of the book in the same 
three-volnme form, the eighth edition, dated 1821. 

The meeting hetw’^een Scott and Eobert Burns 
has often been described, and forms an important 
event in the life of the great novelist ; Imt Scott 
w’as too young to enjoy any acquaintance -with 
Burns’s contemporary, Eobert Fergussoii the Scot- 
tish poet. Six years older than Burns, Fergiisson 
wms born in 1750, and died in 1774, when Walter 
Scott wms blit tw’o years old. I need not refer 
here to the well-knowui incident of Burns’s msit 
during his residence in Edinburgh to the tomb of 
Fergiisson in Canongate Chiirch}'ard, Edinburgh. 

In 1804 a new’- edition of Fergussoii’s poems wns 
published in facsimile of the early octavo editions 
of Burns’s works, hly copy of this edition 
contains, fastened inside the boards, an envelope 
containing a lock of Fergusson’s hair, wuth the 
following note : ‘ Specimen of the hair of Robert 
Fergiisson the Scottish poet. I procured it from 
Miss Inverarity, grandniece of the poet. July 24, 
1828. — E. Chambers.’ In another manuscript in- 
serted in the volume W’e are told that the poet’s 
father resided in 1765 in Warristoii Close, Edin- 
burgh, -^vliere, as it happens, the printing office 
of Messrs W. & R. Chambers wns establislied early 
in the century, and remains at the -present time. 

I may conclude these desultory renuirks with a 
notice of two other eighteenth -century, works in 
my collection. Both are very scarce, and their 
possession w’ould w’ell I’epay a seai'cli liy frequenters 
of the bookstall and saleroom. 

Allan Ramsay is best knowui by bis i-)astoral 
poem, The Gentle She2dherd; but live years earlier 
he published his miscellaneous poems. My copy, 
wffiich is a crown octavo, in original leather bind- 
ing, bears the title, ^Foerns hy Allan Famsay, 
Edinburgh : Printed for the Author at The 
j^Iercury, opposite to Nicldry’s Wyiid, 1720,’ and 
has no less than six different title-pages. This 
wmrk may oilginally have been published in parts. 
The locality containing Allan Ramsay’s first xn-int- 
ing-office existed until 1785, -when it was removed, 
with other ancient wynds and closes, to make room 
for the buildings at the entrance to the South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. It is referred to in the other 
work under notice, The Directory for the City of 
Fdinhurgli, 1774-, This is a small octavo, ^ Printed 
by P. Williamson, and sold at his geneaM penny 
post-office, Lnclcenbooths, Edinburgh.’ The work 
contains about four thousand seven hundred 
entries, and concludes with the following adver- 
tisement : ‘ The continues to print 

advertisements, shop hills, &e., upon his new in- 
vented Military and Maritime Pilntlng xiress. 
Those “who choose to employ him in the printing 
line may depend upon having their wmrk well 
done, and soon done, and at moderate rates. 
Likewise are published the Psalms of David in 



under tlie strictest surveillance duy and niglit, 
but that he had never uttered one single %vord. 
In my own mind I came to wonder ifj by some 
strange dispensatioiij he had not been stricken 
dumb ; for it seemed iticredible that siinply of 
his own strong will he should have maiiltaiued 
so absolute a silence for so long a lime. 

Vaurel had been examined as to Iiis knowledge 
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meter, upon a very small scale, price 6d. in 
sheets, and when bound may be trans^^orted in 
an ordinary snuff-box.^ 

In a second article I may perhaps describe 
some contents of my library of a later date, and 


entirely dihbrent in chara,eter from those i^arly 
Edinburgh publications Sf.) (dosely iiilenvove!) with 
the history of my own family both as authors anci 
publishers of popular literature. 


0, E. S. ClIA*MBEKS. 
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CHAPTER XXYIIL-- THE BEGINXnXG OP TXIE EXD. 


^HEEE now came a busy time for 


all of us. The house seemed never 
free from visitors, wdio flocked in 
to tender their congratulations and 
to see wnth their own eyes and 
hear ■with their own ears the prin- 
cipal actors in this dramatic little episode of real 
lite : old friends of the family, \Yho vowed they 
luid never for one moment believed the insinua- 
tions against Gaston ; officers and officials of all 
degrees, who came out of pure good-fellowship 
and curiosity ; press-men and artists, who came 
out of curiosity alone ; and to every one it was 
necessary to be as polite and informatoiy as one^s 
iveariness of it all permitted. Among our first 
callers 'was the Abbe Dieufoy. After congratu- 
lating Gaston, he took snuff very elegantly and 
regarded 'Denise and myself with his head whim- 
sical I y on one side as though appraising us. 

‘Monsieur Lamont,’ he said at length, ‘you 
have picked up the French language with extra- 
or d i n ary rapi d i ty . ’ 

‘I have had an excellent teacher, monsieuiV 
I said, 

he said, wdth half-a-dozen 
‘your progress has been most 


‘All the same, 
knowing nods, 
remarkable.’ 

‘I found him a most apt pupil, Monsieur 
PAbbe,^ laughod Denise. 

‘He does you infinite credit, madame,V said 
the abb4, 

‘And Madame the Ducliesse de St Ouen?’ 
I asked. 

‘ She is w’ell, hut has hardly yet recovei’ed 
from her disappointment in connection with 
certain events. Ho'wever,’ he said, with a gentle 
shrug, ‘it is not possible for every one to be 
satisfied in this 'ivorld. If I may judge by 
appearances, madame’s disappointment is no"t 
shared in certain other quarters; and if the 
happiness of the greater number has resulted— 
que vouUz-voubP 

Monsieur PAbbe looked as if he w^oiild have 
■ liked, as the spiritual adviser of the family of 
Des Comptes, to entei’ into other questions ; but 
.fresh' visitors came in, and those questions were 
. not put, and never have been put.’ 

' ■ Gaston , presented himself at the office of the 
^buster of. War next morning by special com- 
' received by that functionary 
/'wftib/'i'Uipressive cordiality; later in 'the -day he 


like manner by the President 


was received in 
himself. 

Then, in due course, he 'was brought before 
another court-martial, w’hich formally reversed 
the decision of the original one, pronounced 
him guiltless of the charges on which be liad 
previously been comlemiied, restored him there- 
fore to the position he was in before the trial, 
and left it to the authorities to make such 
reparation as they deemed advisable for the 
undeserved suffering and obloquy which had been 
placed upon him by Leptird’s treachery. 

What form such reparation would take had 
been a matter of mucli debate in 'the ]>apcrs, 
and many wiki suggestions had been made. 1 
cannot deny that Denise and myself liad also dis- 
cussed the matter between ourselves ; for of the 
righteousness of such reparation tliere could be 
no question, and I must confess that I could 


not rise to the full height of the Des Comy’ies’ 


sense of honour and dignity when my wife stoutly 
asserted that Gaston would accept nothing. 

But when it came to the point, that was the 
position wliiLdi he quietly took up. Many offers 
were made to him, we knev.', though he never 
discussed them with us. But he would have 
none of them. Finally, under extreme pressiu’e, 
and simply as the official mc]\et of his complete 
rehabilitation by his chiefs, he accepted a double 
step and became the youngest colontd in the 
army. But, incidentally, the high stand he took 
in this whole matter wrotight powerfully on. ln.s 
future. He was accepted everywhere, inside 
ofticial circles and outside, as a man wliose 
honour was beyond question and whose absolute 
trustworthiness none might dispute, and his hub- 
sequent rise was rapid. He was general of 
division at tbirty-five, and has not yet reached 
the full height of advancement. 

Lepard had arrived before ns. His voyaging 
had not been so leisurely as ours. Eeport said 
that from the moment he came into tlie hands 
of the authorities out in Noumea he had been 
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of tlie nnircler, and in the result Louis Yard, 
Pere Goiiot, and Juliot the gendarme were sum- 
moned to Paris as witnesses ; and Monsieur I’Abbe 
Dieufoy was thrown into a state of considerable 
perturbation by being also called to the trial. 

The court-martuil was not open to the public. 
The result oiil}^ was made known. Lepard was 
degraded and dismissed from the army, and was 
then handed over to the civil power to be tried 
for the murder of Captain Zuyler ; and that trial 
I attended. Ghiston declined to go near the place. 
Denise, of course, kept clear of the whole matter, 
thoiigli her interest in it was intense. 

Lepard, as he sat in civilian dress between 
two stalwart gendarmes in the well of the court, 
was the iinpleasing objective of all eyes. He 
was tliinner than when I saw him last, aiid the 
hair had been allowed to grow on his face, which 
was set in a black scowl, like a cast-iron mask. 

He sat with folded arms, gazing stolidly in 
front of him; and as I looked at him the idea 
grew upon me that the dumb fiend which he 
had invoked at the first for our frustration had, 
in course of *time, taken complete possession of 
liim, and held him now in thrall, mind, body, 
and soul. Why he had not long since made 
away with himself, whenever he saw the game 
was lost, I could only set down to the fact that 
the watch had been so rigid that no possible 
chance had been left to him. 

The official procedure, which differed so greatly 
from that of our English courts, interested me 
greatly ; but the direct conversational methods 
employed by the jutlge to tlie prisoner failed to 
impress me, more es]3ecially since they were pro- 
ductive of no results. 

The case against the prisoner was developed 
rapidly by the Public Prosecutor. 

Prudent Yaurel was called, and detailed the con- 
versation between Lepard and Zuyler under the 
tree in which he laid sat watching for Boussel. 
He described the actual facts of the miu'der as 
he saw them, and of his own arrest by Juliot, 
and his subsequent release on Lepard^s assertion 
that it was Euussel who struck down Zuyler. 

The Abbe Dieufoy described his meeting with 
Lepard, and the latter’s confident assertion tliat 
Boussel was the murderer. 

Louis Yard and old Goliot — the latter in a state 
of abject limpness at being so far removed from 
his ordinary round of life — proved the fact of 
IlousseFs presence near the station many miles 
away from the Chateau at the very time the 
tragedy was enacting. 

The Court had accorded the prisoner counsel ; 
but it might have saved itself the trouble. 
Prisoner took no notice. 

Even when Yaurel dramatically described the 
actual murder and the self-infiicted wmunds of 
the murderer, and his dabbling himself with his 
victim’s blood, he showed not the slightest interest. 
I am convinced his brain had given way, or, as 


I have said, had surrendered itself into the keep- 
ing of the dumb demon. 

The end came swift and sudden, while the judge 
was haranguing him somewhat heatedly with a 
view to rouse him from his stubborn silence. I 
was watching Lepard intently, I could not help 
it. He fascinated me. Suddenly I saw the black 
face suffuse with blood. Gray -black one moment, 
the next it wms black-red, and the next moment, 
with his arms still folded, lie fell crashing forward 
against the front of his eiiclosnre and lay still. 

The gendarmes, Who had come to expect no 
movement from him, grabbed liim convulsively 
and hauled him up ; but his head hung limply on 
his chest, and his face was dabbled with blood — 
his own this time; and presently one of them 
looked up at the startled judge, and said, ^Moii 
dieUy monsieur, he is dead 1 ’ 

And dead he was. At first they could not 
make out how he died. ‘'By the visitation of 
God’ wms the favourite theory, though why suck 
merciful visitation should have been vouchsafed 
to so great a scoundrel just when most he needed 
it seemed hard to reconcile with one’s elementary 
ideas of justice. 

But tlie doctors soon put another and simpler 
aspect on the matter. He was a bull-necked man, 
with a predisposition to apoplexy. Wedged tight 
in his throat they found a plug of black cloth 
torn from the lining of his coat, which he had 
evidently kept in his mouth with this end in 
view, and had swallowed when he considered it 
time to go. 

It had choked him as effectually as a garrotte. 
The convulsion had burst a blood-vessel in the 
brain, and he died as he had intended. 

The Court broke up in confusion, and we all 
streamed out wondering, and then by degrees the 
truth was made known to us. 

In due course Yaurel received his one hundred 
thousand f ran as. He asked me rather shame- 
facedly if we thought he ought to take them, 
seeing that Monsieur Gaston would take nothing 
of all they wanted to give him. But Denise 
satisfied him that the cases were quite different, 
and none knew better than I how thoroughly 
well he deserved his reward. So, witlioiit more 
compunction, he took it, and went back heme 
to Cour-de.s-Comptes a wealthy man. 

He insisted on showing Louis Yard and Pbre 
Goliot something of Paris befoj’e they returned to 
Brittany ; and in four days he had reduced the 
old man to a state of crazy bewilderment at the 
many strange and wonderful sights he had seen, 
while Louis Yard had finally made up his mind 
that lie had so far been wasting his life in Cour- 
des-Oomptes, and that the only place in the 
world for an enterprising young man was Paris. 

When he returned temporarily to Brittany he 
carried . wdth him my promise to hand J eanne 
Thibaud the marriage portion which I had pro- 
mised her that night in my room at her mother’s 
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and Louis Yanl, met ns at the and wuuldy 

I tliiuk, have drugged the carriage all llie way to 
the Chateau, but that we feai-eds /ur the !<].)riiigs, 
and prel'erred the less trying traction of the. fai 
old horses. 

Pere Buiiiuitt was there too from Ct.>mbourg, 
for I had wrilteu to him begging him to cume 
over and assist at the wedding, and ihe go^'nl- 
humoui* and jollity' ot his face were iu thera.^ei\es 
sutEcieiit to ensure a right jovial time. 

He stayed with us at tlie Chutean, ami ]^^u^'ed 
a very pleasani addition to oiu* party. 1 can see 
again the merry twinkle of Ids black eyes as he 
was iiilvodiiced by me to Denise. 

‘ Yes/ he said/ this is the young ladiy I nieuiit. 
I see you met her at the station that day all right. 
I was afraid you had taken advantage of my 
indiscreet remark when 1 learned of her disap- 
pearance a week laterd 

‘How did the Duchesse take it?* asked Denise; 
‘and poor Sister Ceciie?’ 

‘Ah, Sister Cecile 1 I believe she did have a 
succession of rather bad quarters of an hour. In 
fact, I am not sure that she has entirely ilnished 
with them yet’ 

‘ Oh, that is too bad 1 ’ cried Denise. ‘ Can we 
do notbing for her '? ’ 

‘ Why, yes I Send her a present iu money, 
which she will immediately hand over to the 
Duchesse, who will at once admit her to favour 
again, and peace and happiness will reign in the 
dovecot once mure.^ 

‘ It sliall be done at once/ said Denise. ‘ Poor 
Sister Cecile ! ’ 


house, on condition that the marriage took place 
within a month of that clay. 

For the best of reasons I could not fulfil my 
promise of dancing with mademoiselle at her 
wedding ; but we promised to be there in any 
event, and Louis departed in a state of eager 
aiiticipaticm to arrange matters quietly with 
Madame Tliibaud and to hurry on the happy day. 

We ■went to the station to see our friends off, 
and Yaurel insisted on taking all three down 
first-class. Fur Boulot, handsomely arrayed iu a 
new brass collar bristling with blunt spikes, and 
h>oking horribly ferocious, sat between his master’s 
legs iu spite of oiiicial regulations, and grinned 
superciliously at the functionaries wdio intimated 
from time to time that his proper place "was in 
the dog-box forward. 

A fortnight later we followed : Denise, Gaston, 
and 1. ^YQ journeyed by easy stages, stopping 
one night at Rennes, whei'e black-browed Marie 
of the Hotel Jullien smilingly taxed me with 
leaving an unpaid bill and certain articles of 
luggage, both of wliich impeachments were true, 
but I had never once given either a thought since 
last I wnis there. ^Yhen I explained to her the 
reasons for my oversight, and sslie learned that the 
gentleman with me w'as the Colonel Gaston des 
Comptes about whom the whole world was ringing, 
ami that his .sister was my wife, she permitted me 
to pay up arrears, and for the sake of my ‘beauti- 
ful eyes^ and my ‘winsome leddie’ took me into 
favour again, 

^Vlien we reached Gour-des-Comptes next day 
the whole village, headed by Boulot and Yaurel 


optical trade is probably one of 
conserYative industries in 
the world ; and, wdiile nearly every 
other class of trader has kept well 
abreast w'ith the times, the optician, 
for some inscrutable reason, is not 
oiily content to follow in the footsteps of his fore- 
fathers, blit glories in his exclusiveness. 

The secrets of the trade have hitherto been 
fairly w\dl kept ; and many of the X)articulax's we 
have obtained from a competent authority ai‘e 
therefore the more interesting. 

In the first place, there is the oft-debated 
question as to the why and wherefore of the 
superiority of ‘pebbles^ or quartz over ordi- 
nary 'glass for spectacles. It will probably sur- 
prise most of our reiiders to learn , that there 
is no su^reriority whatsoever. The pebble myth 
Jjs, one that has been gently but persistently 
nurtured by the optician for scores of years, the 
course Hie extr^ prqit. A pair 
JetM- TOts the retailer Irom one .sMlling 
‘tw shillings and skpmeei and 


the selling price ranges for a pair oi steel-framed 
sj^ectades or glazed wiih lids matcjial, 

from five shillings to one and a half gnin<.'a.s ihxovl- 
iiig to the. location and ccmsdeiiee of ihe ^eud«n\ 
A pair of lenses moulded from ordinary glass i>, 
on the other hand, supplied by the wholesaler at. 
one penny or twopence ; and even the m^^l. v^xallecl 
Bond Street optician would hesitate L>el.ure de- 
manding for them wdieii iiiountecL in .^lee! frames 
more than fifteen shillings. The same artide 
may, on the other liand, be vended in a less 
aristocratic neighbourhood at as low a figure as 
one shilling. 

This brings us to the question of the diverg- 
ence in prices of spectacles. The uninitiated 
may think that a pair of spectacles sold in Bond 
Street or Piccadilly for fifteen shillings must 
possess immeasurably superior optical properties 
to a pair bought at a siiburl)an jeweller’s for, 
say, one shilling. Nothing of the kind. The 
only probable, difference is in the workmanship 
and strength of the steel frame ; and, granted 
that the adjustment to sight in each ciise is- 
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correct, one pair is, for risual purposes, quite 
equal to tlie other. 

It must not, however, he inferred from the 
foregoing observations that we recommend our 
visually defective readers, whose sight has not 
l)eeii proper!}^ tested, to fly for their glasses to 
the cheapest spectacle- vendor. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that, granted that a would-be wearer of 
artificial aids to vision is suited with proper 
prescription, it matters not, for ultimate results, 
wlietlier he pays a shilling or live guineas for 
'. Ms ‘specs.’ ' 

All the ordinary lenses for long or short sight 
are stocked by the retail optician, and numbered, 
just as a ‘ready-made’ bootmaker keeps on his 
shelves the various sizes of hoots and shoes. On 
the other hand, there are many abnormalities of 
vision requiring lenses ground to sj)ecial ‘ curves.’ 
In these instances the order and prescription 
have to be transmitted by the retail optician to 
the glass-grinder, of wlioiii there are perhaps not 
more than half-a-dozen in the wdiole of London. 
The methods of spectacle lens-grinding by these 
few firms hardly dilier in principle, or in a single 
detail ; it is obvious, therefore, that one retail 
opticiaii is as good as another for supplying spec- 
tacles, even of special make. 

There are on]}' one or two retail opticians in the 
whole countr}^ who grind their own special lenses. 
These iirms make a point of refusing to supply 
any one unless furnished with a hospital or 
oculist’s prescription — in other words, they decline 
to test their ciistoniers’ eyesight. This is diplo- 
matic, for the oculist, always jealous of the 
slightest poaching upon his preserves, appreciates 
the attitude of these iirms, witli the result that 
they receive more ‘ prescription work ’ than all the 
other London opticians put together. 

It is a curious characteristic of some retail 
opticians that they have from time immemorial, 
by words expressed or iinp)lied, conveyed to cus- 


tomers the impression that the instruments 
stocked by them are of their own manufacture. 
This may be due to the desire to conceal the 
fact that at least nine-tenths of the spectacles, 
opera-glasses, and telescopes sold in this country 
are of foreign origin. France and Germany absorb 
nearly the whole of this trade. The Merchandise 
Marlvs Act came as a sad blow to the retail 
optician. He is debarred now from placing his 
name upon the instruments he sells, and it will 
he observed that those lirms not caring to risk 
a Board of Trade p>rosecutioii are careful to put 
the words, in minute letters, ‘Examined by’ in 
front of their name engraved upon their opera- 
glasses, &c. 

A few years ago the lenses of nearly evei’v 
opera-glass sold in this country were iiianufac- 
tiired abroad. EecentJy, however, some London 
firms have devoted themselves to this class of 
work ; but the prices are far in excess of those 
of the best French and German make, and these, 
indeed, leave very little to be desired. 

There are one or two departments only in 
optics where we hold our own with the foreigner. 
In the construction of microscopes, photographic 
lenses, and astronomical telescopes our own 
manufacturing opticians are not to be excelled, 
and scarcely equalled. Iji ail these instruments 
superlative care and nicety of adjustiiient, to- 
gether until perfection of finish, are a sine qud 
mny said here our own manufacturers hold the 
palm. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although the value 
of raw optical glass ground into photographic, 
telescope, and microscope lenses runs into many 
thousands of pounds per annum, its manufacture 
ill this country has ahvays remained in the haiids 
of a firm of lighthouse lens manufacturers in 
Birmingham, wdio, it is weU known, have made 
a gigantic fortune out of tliis liranch of their 
business alone. 
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i:x rOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAi»rER II, 


H WELTE years had passed since that 
memorable afternoon when the heir 
of the ancient house of Carlsbridge 
engaged in such heroic battle for 
his Queen. Twelve years form no 
inconsiderable portion of a human 
lifetime, and it is quite possible for such a period 
to make vital changes in that seemingly un- 
changeable thing, a Wiltshire tillage. Lord 
Carlsbridge was still alive, but he was more of 
a recluse than ever. Old Squire Doimingford 
was dead, and had been succeeded by his son, a 
gentleman of a savhig turn of mind, who gave 
up the kennels, sold his father’s shorthorns, and 
closed the path through the blackthorn copse at 


the foot of the Downs — which last act was sufil- 
eient to ruin him in the eyes of tlie village for 
ever and a day. At the Yicarage there was a 
small yet perceptible change. The vicar was 
older and grayer than of yore, more given to 
dozing before his study fire than he had once 
been, and more prone to leave the conduct of the 
parish to the long-legged, cadaverous curate, who 
had Ms own theories, and fell foul of Ms vicar in 
consequence on every possible occasion. The most 
important change in that household, however, v'as 
to be found in the vicar’s daughter, Mildred. 
Twelve years before, on a certain memorable 
occasion, as already described, we .met her as a 
girl of twelve. She had doubled that age 
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and tlie added years liad produced a tall, hand- 
some womarij who was, at one and the same time, 
the hope and the despair of the youths for miles 
around. If offers of marriage count for anything, 
then the last six years had been busy ones for 
her. She was a universal favourite, and was as 
welcome in Lady Carlsbridge’s drawing-room as in 
the cottage pariour of the humblest old woman 
in the village. Each was certain that she would 
marry, and each felt equally convinced that the 
man who won her hand might consider himself 
fortunate above his fellows. But who would that 
man be? There was young Squire Todthoiqje, 
who astonished the neighbourhood by forsaking 
his usual pursuits and attending church on 
consecutive Sundays, a thing he was never known 
to have done before. His conduct, however, was 
explained -when one wet Sunday night he waited 
for her at the church door, proj>osed before he 
reached the lich-gate, and when he discovered 
that his suit "was hopeless, went home to his dogs 
and badgers, vowing that happiness had gone out 
of life for Mm for e^^er. Then there was the 
Reverend Algernon Snowfield, the curate afore- 
said, whose bride had been the Church until he 
had looked into Mildred’s gray eyes. After a 
period of hesitation, to which he dared not give 
the name of courtship, he put his fate to the 
touch, and was rejected in consequence. To the 
names of these two unfortunate gentlemen might 
be added those of the doctor’s assistant ; the 
organist ; the head-master of the village school, 
who loved from afar, and trembled when he 
spoke to her; and last, but not least, Stephen 
Whitledge the younger, now a tall and stalwart 
man. Stephen’s wooing, hoAvever, differed from 
that of the others inasmuch as there was no 
humility connected with it. On his father’s death 
he had succeeded to the mill, and in consequence 
was now one of the magnates of the village. He 
had the reputation of being a hard man to cross, 
and it was stated that when he set his mind 
upon doing or having a thing he was usually 
successful in accomplishing or obtaining it. 
Earlier in his career he had made up his mind 
that he would remain a bachelor, being of the 
opinion that a wife would in some measure pre- 
vent him from so speedily garnering that wealth 
upon which he had so inordinately set his heart. 
In consequence he engaged a village crone as 
housekeeper, and banished the fair sex from his 
heart, as he thought, for ever. But there came a 
time, as happens in the lives of most men, when 
he found that it ^vas not good to live alone. In 
other words, Mildred Garret had returned from a 
somewhat lengthy visit to London, and he realised 
that she was not the same Mildred he had known 
as a boy, but a vastly superior person, even 
worthy of being the helpmate of a miller in a 
sound way of business. But he was hot going to 
do .anything in, a hurry. He resolved to take 
tfce' Months to' think* it over; 'the%'if at the 


end of that time he found liiniself still uf the 
same opinion, he would take the Indi by the 
horns and make her his wdfe. willioiit further 
ado. In pursuance of this plan he indulged in 
dreams of the future. Mildred, so lie senled it, 
would of course understand that she was an ex- 
tremely lucky girl. In return fur his condescen- 
sion she w'Oiild make Ids honie pleasant and 
comfortable to him. He w'ould du the mill-house 
up a bit ; he wmiild even rcwdve the vanished 
glory of the drawdng-room ; Mildred should he a 
pow'^er in the parish, and perlia]>s, if she pleased 
him, his generosity might run as far as a 
earriage — which, by the way, he wx>n]<i take as a 
set-off against a bad debt. Surely himiaii aiuhitioii 
could require no more. 

With that liard-headedness characteristic of him, 
he gave the matter due consideration for three 
months, and at the end of that period, finding 
that he wns still in favour of the proposal, made 
up his mind to put the question to the ^drl her- 
self without further loss of time. Eventually he 
decided upon the Sunday ex'cuing following as 
being the most suitable. He wx)uld wnit for her 
after service, and have it all .settled and done 
with before supper-time should arri^’e. 

The Sunday evening at length came roriiid, 
and, for perhaps the first time in his life, Stephen 
Whitledge bestow^ed careful attention upon the 
question of what he should wear. He had a dim 
notion that maids attach some impurtaiice to a 
man’s personal appearance, and, like a prudent 
business man, he resolved to run no risks. When 
all was finished to his satisfaction, lie left the 
mill, crossed the bridge, and made liis way clown 
the little village street towards the cliureh. It 
was nob often that he <attended the evening 
service, so that wiien he eiitere<l the building and 
passed up the aisle to his owui pew, and folk 
noticed his brave apparel, a stare of astonishment 
ran through the church. It -was known that 
Stephen did nothing wdthout good and siifTident 
cause ; in that ease, wdiat coiiltl his reason be 
now^? Presently Mildred entered the ])uildiug 
and passed into the pew on the left-hand side of 
the aisle, exactly opposite that occupied by the 
miller. She wus wearing the new gray dress her 
aunt in London had given her, and looked sur- 
passingly swx^et. Stephen glanced at her out ol 
the corner of his eye, and as he did so a ^'ugue 
fear, occasioned by he kiiew^ not took pos- 

session of him. lie W'atched the pretty head 
bowed in prayer, the light from the oil lamp 
above, meanwiiile, shining upon her brown tresses. 
He noticed the smallness of the gray-gloved 
hands, and the tw^o links of a gold chain-bracelet 
that peeped from beneath her sleeve. Mildred, 
when he thought of her in his owm house, was 
one person ; Mildred dressed like this vriis quite 
another. The serMce had not yet commenced, 
and wixile he waited his thoughts went back to 
the time when Mildred and he had j^layed to- 
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getlier. A flusE mantled liis face as lie tlioiiglit 
of that day when lie and Victor Benfield had 
fought on the Down, and his teeth clenched and 
his face set hard as the recollection of what he 
had seen on the Lovers’ Seat occurred to him. 
God help the man who should dare to come 
between himself and Mildred llo^y ! Then the 
vicar entered and the service commenced. During 
the sermon, which was an eminently scholarly 
one, and miles above the heads of the congrega- 
tion, the miller amused himself preparing for 
what was to take place afterwards. He scarcely 
knev' how to frame his declaration. Being aware 
of his own vast superiority in the matter of 
wealth, he had no desire to cheapen himself ; at 
the same time he was anxious to avoid frighten- 
ing Mildred by alluding to the responsibilities she 
would incur as his wdfe. The trouble of it all 
was, that lie was convinced that on such occasions 
girls require love-speeches and other ‘ twiddle ’ of 
that kind. Now?-, he himself was about as sensible 
a man as ever stepped, and about as capable of 
making love as he -was of standing on his head 
in. the village street. Still, if such a thing w^ere 
absolutely necessary, he had no doubt that he 
could pass through the ordeal as satisfactorily as 
any other man. He wdshed now, how^'ever, that 
he had read up a few' books upon the subject. 
Novels, he had lieiird, w'ere full of love- talk, and 
perhaps he might Iiave been able to get by heart 
something applicable to his own case. On one 
thing, how^ever, he w'as quite determined : he 
tvould eschew poetry. Nothing under the siui 
should induce him to drop into that. He de- 
spised poets as much as he did Erenchmen, and 
w-as wmiit to describe both as ^sickly twuds’ 
(toads). He, Stephen Wliitledge, w'as a man, and 
was resolved to behave as one. 

The service at an end, he carefully brushed his 
hat, prolonging the operation until he had seen 
Mildred leave her 'pevr and cross the church to- 
wards the side-door ; then he set off in pursuit. 

It wns a l)eaiitiful evening, and though just 
upon eight o’clock, still quite light. The rooks 
W'Cre cawing drow'sily in the elms beyond the 
Vicarage garden, and in the distance could be 
heard the splashing of his own mill-w'heel as if to 
encourage him in his endeavour. 

Good-evening, Miss Mildred,’ he said, raising 
his hat as he spoke -with more than usual polite- 
ness. ‘We’rn in for a sj^ell of tine w^eather, I’m 
thinking.’ 

A moment later he could have bitten his 
tongue off for allowing himself to drop into 
dialect. To make matters w'orse, he corrected 
himself, and the smile he saw upon Mildred’s 
face told him that she had noticed the slip. 

‘Yes, I think the w'eather does look a little, 
more settled,’ she replied, looki-ng round the sky. 
Then as they moved tow'axds the gate opening 
into the Vicarage garden, she added, ‘Are you 
coming in to see papa'?’ 


Not being prepared to begin quite so soon, 
Stephen allowed the opportunity to pass him, 
and weakly said that such w-as his intention. He 
held the gate open for her, and they passed in 
together. 

‘I suppose you enjoyed yourself in London,’ he 
said, choosing his W'ords carefully, lest by any 
chance he might let fall a provincialism again. 
‘Perhaps you /vvoiild like to live in London 
always ?’ 

He had an idea that by saying this he would 
induce her to commit herself to a statement that 
life in her own village must of necessity be. pre- 
ferable to existence elsew'here. Let her do that, 
he argued, and he thought he saw' his wmy. 

‘But I wasn’t in London,’ she answ-ered. ‘My 
aunt lives in the suburbs. Twickenham is really 
almost like the country.’ 

Stephen’s London geography w'as somewdiat 
crude ; but, on the strength of having paid 
three or four business visits there, he bad the 
reputation in the village of knowing the City in- 
timately. For this reason he w'as not going to 
admit his ignorance of Twickenham. He saw', 
how'ever, that it w'as hopeless to attempt to reach 
the lady’s heart by w'ay of the great Metropolis. 

‘ Well, ’tis certain that we are all very pleased 
to see you at home again,’ he said graciously. 
‘ You will think of settling dow'n now', I 
supposed’ 

‘I suppose so,’ she said, with wiiat w'as almost 
a sigh. ‘ It will be fearfully dull, how'cver.’ 

This did not look hoxDeful for w'hat he had to 
say ; nevertheless he was resolved to persevere., 

‘ Now' I come to think of it,’ he began, as if 
an idea had just occurred to him, ‘I think I 
have heard you say that the old mill is a nice, 
homely-picturesque, I mean — sort of place ; ivy 
all over the front, you know', and the red brick 
and wdiite windowvs. I mind your — I mean I 
remember— -your telling Stjuire Trowbridge’s lady 
that it w'ould make a j^^'etty w'ater- colour sketch.’ 

‘ I am quite sure it w'ould,’ she answ'ered, 
w'ondering to w’hat all this wns leading. ‘We 
are all agreed that it is the prettiest house in the 
village.’ 

Stephen smiled apj)roval. Things seemed to be 
shaping themselves satisfactorily after all. 

‘ I am glad to hear you say that,’ he ausw'ered 
cheerily, ‘because it’s about the old mill-house 
I’ve come to talk to you.’ 

‘To talk w’itli me?’ she repeated. ‘VTiat on 
earth have I to do with tbe mill-house?’ 

‘ I w'ant you to co.me and look after it for me,’ 
he answ'ered. ‘I abvays used to say I shouldn’t 
marry ; but there, the fact is I ’ve changed my 
mind now. It’s all along of your going to 
London. If you hadn’t agone it ’ud never come 
into my head. But there, the long and the short 
of it is that— well — if you feel like getting 
married, I’m willing to do the same. I’ve set 
by a tidy bit of money, and’ 
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only a siil-Kilterii, newly joined ; now Iio was a 
caidnin, and, if report s|H>ke the tnitii, on llic 
tliresliold of a lino niilitary career. 

^Tliis is a deliglitml snria'ise,' Mid the vh-ar 
for the second time. ‘But, dear nr.*! 1 am fni*.. 
getting my luamiers. You nan ember Hr "W hit- 
ledge— do YOU not ?’ 

‘Of course 1 remember himr’ Victor answered, 
stepiung forward and holding out his handi. 
‘How do YOU do, Stejthert f It ;seulUS uiily VeSlor- 
day that we were hoys together. lake myself, 
YOU haYe cdianged a great deal since then.'' 

Stephen said something in iv]tly. and iln-n the\ 
adjourned to the home. Thu n tiller's Iieart wa.s 
heating ^Yithill him. I-li& suit liml heui rejecto.l, 
and hy a girl he could have hrehen hetweeii his 
finger and thumb. He, Bte]ihen ^Vhitledge, tlte 
rich miller, the man whose u'urd was as law to 
some eighteen or twenty people, to tomvo such a 
rebuff from a starveling parsoirs daughter ! It 
Avas too iiiucli 1 It Y'as unheard oi ! Ij'e wuuhl 
have shaken the dust of the idace off his feet at 
that moment but fur the fact that the vimr 
asked him to accompany him to his study l\>r a 
few minutes in order that lie might cunsull- hini 
on a matter connected with the welfare of the 
parish. The welfare of the [Kirish, forsuutli ’.—when 
his own happiness Lad been s]Jtnit feu ever. ,A.s 
it happened, the inteiu’iew lasted sumewhaf. longer 
than was expected, and when the pair left ilic. 
vicar’s saneuiin for the drawing- rouni it was di?:- 
covered that- the other couple were neu. in tlie 
house. 

‘ It is so Y'arm inside/ said tlie clergaunan ; 
‘perhaps they have passed into the garden. Shall 
w^e follow them?'* 

After some little search the others were dis- 
covered on the lawn near the gate. TJie Clajuaiu's 
arm w*as resting on tlu-j back or the seat behind 
Mildred, and Stephen was irresistildy reminded c»f 
a picture that had been ])reseiited its Ihm on that 
memorable day when A'ictor liod ihra-died him 
for speaking disrespectfully of the. (yaeem Tire 
thought was gall and ^Yo^mwoud itj lum, lual 
witliout mure ado he bade tlm vicar a hasiy gyn id- 
night and left the garden. 

Four creeks later the engagement oi Captain 
the Honoiiralde Victor Horatio BeiUield tu 
Mildred Garret, only daughter of the fievmend 
George Garret, was duly announced. Those win* 
'were privileged to know spoke of it us an attach- 
ment that had existed for many yc;ars, and ei’en 
Lady Carlsbridge, who had enteriained mojv 
ambitious views for her beloved soin knowini!' 


Mildred gave a little cry of surprise and con- 
sternation. Ill her wildest dreams the probability 
of a proj>osal from Stephen Whitledge had never 
occurred to her. She knew that the man was 
in earnest, however; and, from her knowledge 
of his character, she was aware that he was not 
to be trilled witli. She had received offers of 
marriage before, but never one that promised 
such ditiicuhies as this. 

‘You don’t know what a lucky girl you be,^ 
Stephen continued doggedly, dropping back into 
dialect now that the point was settled. Then, 
feeling that he -was giving himself away too 
cheaply, he changed his tone. ‘I don’t say but 
what I might have married money,’ he went on. 
‘There’s Widow Bell now, over at Green’s Farm 
yonder, would be glad of the chance.’ 

He paused to see the effect of his words. 

‘ I am very glad to hear that,’ Mildred replied, 
clutching frantically at the straw held out to her, 
‘Please do not lose any time in proposing to her. 
I couldn’t marry you — really, I couldn’t.’ 

‘ What ? ’ cried Stephen in amazement. ‘ Wliat ’s 
that you say? Hot marry me — me, the miller 
with ten thousand pounds at the bank ! You 
can’t play with me, mind that 1 ’ 

‘ I am not playing with you,’ the girl replied, 
wdth some asperity. ‘I am only saying that I 
cannot marry you.’ 

Stephen’s eyes began to glisten with angry fire. 
He was not accustomed to being thwarted, and 
he had looked upon the matter as settled. 

‘You’re going to be my wife, so let there 
be no more talk about it,’ he said stolidly. ‘I 
know what I vunt, and nobody ever crosses me.’ 

‘I will not be your vrife,’ she answered; ‘and 
if you are going to talk like that you had better 
go away.’ 

At that moment the sound of voices beyond 
the hedge reached them, !Mildred uttered a little 
cry as she listened. Then the gate opened, and 
the vicar, accompanied by a tall, handsome man, 
entered the garden and stood before them. 

‘ Mildred dear, I have a great surprise to 
announce to you,’ said the \dcar. ‘ Captain 
Ben field has returned from India, and seeing 
me in the churchyard, asked that he might 
accompany me to pay his respects to youd 

‘Have you forgotten me, Mildred 1’ inquired 
the new-comer, stepping forward and holding out 
his hand., ‘I assure you I have not forgotten 
"my old playfellow.’ 

Mildred tried to speak, hut for a moment her 
/ voice failed her. Then she stammered out, ‘ No ; 
i ,of course I have not forgotten you.’ 

' She looked up at the tanned face before her, 
• ^ horned with a fierce moustache, and could 
' scarcely believe that this was the same individual 
who had danced with her three times at the 
lanaous ball at Carlsbridge Park five years before. 
: ®Eut sinc'e„then,he had been with his regiment in 

^ , ^d the ‘ Soudan. In those days he was 
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whole being. He brooded over it by day, and ‘ Married/ lie said scornfully ; ‘ yon ’ll see me 
dreamt of it by night, until it exercised an in the lunatic asylum first.’ 

iufiuence on his whole life; yet so silently did ‘That’s the way you look at it,’ said Victor 
tlie fire burn within that no one had any idea of cheerily. ‘ Well, well, every man lias a right to 

the crisis through which he was passing. his own opinion, I suppose. But that isn’t what 

One day, a week or so after the publication of I wanted to say. I am going to shoot over 

the news, Victor was riding through the village Green’s Farm on -Thursday. I should be very 

on his way to the Vicarage, when he spied the glad if you would aceonipa-ny me — that is, if you 

miller crossing the road in front of him. On care about it. The,y tell me there are plenty of 

reaching him, he pulled up and leant forward in birds this year. What do you sa}- '? ’ 
his saddle to shake hands. ‘ I can’t come,’ said Stephen ungraciously. ‘ I ’ve 

‘ I haven’t seen anything of you lately,’ he got my business to look after. A man who wants 
said. By the way, Stephen, you haven’t con- to get on can’t go running about the countiy-side 

giutiilated me on my engagement.’ with a gun in his hand, that’s certain.’ 

Stephen looked at him with unfiiiiching eyes. ‘ I ’m sorry you can’t see your -way,’ Victor 

‘B'o, I don’t know as I have,’ he answered. replied, resolved not to be put out by the 

‘It didn’t strike me as you’d care about it. other’s rudeness. ‘However, you’ll perhaps be 

When big folks marry, they miglit think it impu- able to manage a day later on. Good-day.’ 
deuce of smaller folk bothering about what isn’t ‘Good-day,’ said Stephen, and continued his 

their concern.’ walk to^vards the mill, while Victor rode on to 

‘ Wiiat nonsense ! ’ said Victor, witli a laugh. the Vicarage. 

‘Besides, you are no end of a swell in this place, ‘Poor old Stephen,’ he said to liimself as he 
tliey tell me : churchwarden and all that sort of jogged along ; ‘ he laughs at marriage — does he ? 
thing. You’ll be wanting to get married yourself What he wants is a sweet girl like Mildred to 

before veiy long.’ love him and bring him to a proper way of 

Stephen gathered from this tliat Mildred had thinking.’ 

said notliiag to her lover about his own proposal. Though he did not know it, that was exactly 

He was glad of that. what Step>hen did want. 


By F. E. Beddabd, M.A., F.R.S. 


WO small creatures have just taken 
^Eeir quarters at the Zoological 
Gardens for the first time in the 
period of seventy-four years 
which have elapsed since the open- 
ing of the Gardens. Madagascar 
produces many strange and anomalous beasts, 
but none to which these epithets axqfiy more 
stringently than to the subject of the following 
remarks. 

Tlie tenree, tendrac, or tanrec, as the animal is 
variously named in the vernacular, is a small crea- 
ture of the hedgehog kind, and is one of the most 
characteristic animals inhabiting tlie great island 
of Madagascar. Tliat island is infested w-ith 
mammals vdiicli occur nowhere else, and mammals, 
moreover, that ought, so to speak, to have effaced 
themselves from creation long since. It is a bit 
of the old world which was sent adrift from Africa 
epochs ago, carrying wdtli it as in an ark examples 
of the creatures which then probably populated 
the world generally. No obvious kind of African 
beast can now lie found in the forests or among 
the marshes of Madagascar. Heither the rhinoceros 
nor the elephant has ever set foot there ; we find 
no monkeys, lions, or leopards. The hippopotamus 
tried living there for a little while ; but it soon de-^ 
cayedj and left merely some bones in a marsh, or-two. 


These insectivora, as the group whicli contains 
our teniec is called, are a race of small insect- 
feeding creatures which present many archaic 
features in their architecture. Possilily they owe 
their existence as a relic of the past to their 
smallness and unaggressiveness, to a iioctunial 
habit, to a general shrinking i'rom the observation 
of larger and stronger quadrupeds and hawks, 
and also to the fact that they largely feed 
the ubiquitous and abundant tartliworni. With 
these positive advantages, it is not reiiiarkable 
that they have been able to hold their owm. It 
is a singular fact that so many insec tivores are 
more or less s]rmy, which is in its way a pro- 
tection at least from prowling carnivora of 
moderate size ; but 'wli.ether this is so or nc>t, 
the tenree appears to have a better method of 
circumventing its foes. It has, at the most, 
stiff hair, which hardly reaches the dignity of 
spines. However, it is abundantly clear that 
the tenrec’s forebears had a hedgehog-iilvc coat, 
since' the young tenree at birth and for some 
time after has, tliree, lines of spines down, its 
hack,, which ultimately drop off and are re- 
placed by simple hairs. The tenree has adopted 
as a permanency a state of spinelessness which 
is only, known as an exceptional condition in 
the hedgehog ; spineless and merely hairy 
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examples of that well-known animal having from 
time to time been met with in nature and 
recorded. 

The tenrec is about the size of a cat, and looks 
like a largish hairy hedgehog. It has a long and 
inquisitive snout, and a tail so abbreviated as not 
to be apparent when the animal is in the flesh ; 
and it walks in an ancient way upon the soles of 
its feet. ‘They grunt,’ said Butfon, ‘and wallow 
in the mire like hogs.’ This description would 
appear to he a presumed necessary corollary from 
the supposed hoggish nature of the beast j but, 
like its relative the hedgehog, it has not the 
faintest resemblance to the ‘ unclean beast,’ 
except indeed that, according to the not over- 
particular native, its flesh is appetising. The 
method of walking with a foot firmly set on 
the ground, firm even to splayness, ivas in early 
times the fashion among ail beasts ; the raising 
■of the heel and the digital mode of progression is 
a later invention of nature. The sharp and few 
cusped teeth of this little animal is also a relic 
«of past ages, during which the elaborately-cusped 


and complicated molars of later animals were 
imknou'ii. 

Though insignificant eiiniigh in appearance, the 
tenrec’s persistence is highly significant ol: the use- 
fulness of a dwarfish stature. Runghly speaking, 
no large creatui'e can licfid its for a very 

long time. It is too expensive a matter to keep 
up a huge body where there are many ris'als. 
The tenrec cannot be said to owe anything to 
intellect. Many animals have inciva'^^^d and nml- 
tipiied by reason of their well-iuhied Ijrains. The 
group to wliicli the tenrec belongs lia\'e quite 
smooth brains. If, therefore, it had entered into 
competition — say, with, the clever cat — tlie tenrec 
and its kindred generally would liave been swept 
away long ago by sheer force of mind. Grubbing 
in a humble way for earthworms, varied by an 
occasional bancpiet off carrion, lias proved in 
the end a more satisfactory course .for the 
tenrec. An extraordinary fact about this creature 
is tliat it is extremely prolific, the female tenrec 
producing as many as twenty-one young ones 
at a birth. 


IjAISIE was watching her aunt’s 
departure. 

The horse had been harnessed all 
ill a hurry, and a straj) hung un- 
buckled as it plunged and started. 

Aliove the wheels Lady Mary sat, 
clutching the telegram, her wizened face peering 
under a bonnet that was awry. There had been 
an accident of some kind to Sandy. 

Invariably on the day after the county ball 
Lady Mary carried her d.iamonds in to the bank, 
and left them till the day came round, or till 
tliere was another great entertainment. Two lone 
women and a few servants could hardly keep safe 
the jewels that were— with her pedigree— almost 
all the inheritance of the last Earl’s daughter. It 
was fine to see her thin figure glitter in them, 
annihilating the new and rich ; but she endured 
many terrors while they w^ere beneath her ill- 
guarded roof. Yet the horse’s head was turned 
away from the town road this morning, towards 
the junction across the moors ; the mistress must 
• catch the south train to Sandy— Sandy, who was 
the son of her dead sister, and a scamp. 

' Maisie saw her aunt off; and turned back to 
■ the house, its lonely mistress and there she was 
,■ confronted by a pair of excited maids. They 
had found three hard black cases under I^ady 
Mary’s -f pillow. For the first time in all her life, 
dLady Mary had forgotten the diamonds. 

I * I li' p 


servants’ ball the day after. Lady Mary tv)ok a 
pride in sending as many retainers as possible, 
to match the arra}' from bigger but less ancient 
houses. It was a j>oint of honour with, her as 
much as her own appearance. 

‘Do you thinlv my lady would v'ish us to stay 
away?’ the butler had said reluctantly, and 
Maisie had said she thought not. That was wliy 
silence and a comparative loneliness fell witli the 
evening all about the house. 

Maisie flung down the book at whi(ih. slie had 
been vainly staring, and played a wviltz ; tlien 
slie rang for lights, and there wos no rmsu'er. 
She made her way towards the servants' i|uarters, 
venturing down the long pa.'-sage. ly, and 
pausing at last to laugh. 

There wus the cook — stout, re<l-facuii, and 
middle-aged— twirling slowdy al>out the Idtclien 
in a solitary wailtz ; and there wns tlie butlers 
underling w^riting poetry, w^ith hea.rt-l>rok.tm in- 
tensity, at tbe table. He looked up and siglie^l, 
and tbe cook sighed also ; and then the}' jumped, 
catching sight of Maisie. 

‘It’s that wicked old Andrewg D^Iiss Maisie, 
ma’am,’ said the cook, full of her wu'ongs. ‘ Him 
— at his age ! — o,ff to the ball with the rest of 
tbem, and J ohn and me left alone 1 ’ Then she 
heaved another lamentable sigh. 

Maisie w'as a thing of impulse ; tlseir forlorn 
looks appealed to her comic and tragic side. 

‘It’s too bad,’ she said; ‘but I don’t want 
either of you, Sarah, Get ready and go after them,’ 
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Sarali was not an old servant, like the heartless 
Andrew, whose chief jov was in flaunting the 
glories of his ‘family.’ She jumped at the )lfer 
with only a faint protest; 

‘But, Miss Maisie, you couldn’t be left air ,ie.’ 

‘I’ll bar the doors,’ said Maisie. 

For a little while she amused herself mtli the 
half -guilty alacrity of the two, and their struggles 
to harness the only animal in the stable. She 
saw them depart, and imagined the high wrath 
of Andrew, and how Lady Mary woixld gasp at 
the bare idea of her being left alone. It was a 
rash kind-heartedness on her part; but Maisie was 
amused, and did not yet repent. 


wretch with a grim sense of duty and none of the 
picturesque ? — and had cried after him in despair : 

‘You deserve to be haunted for ever by the 
gray ghost of the waterfall ! ’ 

The American had ans-wered quietly, straightfor- 
wardly, glancing up with a queer hint of mean- 
ing from the unlucky wnters to the girl defending 
them—Maisie wms tall and slight like a reed, with 
an eager face in a ring of sun-golden hair: 

‘ Miss Maisie, I shall be haunted.’ 

That w^'as wiiy Maisie -was angry and reddened 
and caught her breath. 

She fastened the shutter all in a hurry, and 
by way of distraction peered inside one of the 
hard black cases that had been thrust again under 
Lady Mary’s pillow'. The diamonds w'ere irre- 
sistible, with their glitter of hidden stars ; and 
Maisie w'as fascinated. She lifted them up and 
tried them audaciously on her bosom and in her 
hair. Half their charm liad ].)een that she only 
saw" them in rare glimpses, and she imagined 
Lady Mary’s shudder with a wilful laugh, lifting 
them up. ill her careless liands. Sandy had asked 
why his aunt did not sell them, since she lived 
narrowiy on her income and had to pinch ; luit 
it w"as only Sandy who could say it and be for- 
' It w'as rumoured that the man at the 
: had growm gray with the care of them year 


It w'as curious liow" silent the house became 
because of the simple knowledge that she ivas 
alone in it. It wns lucky she w"as not afraid of 
ghosts. She fastened all the bars she could find- 
or nianij)ulate, and then w"ent wandering up the 
stairs. All the shutters w'ere closed ; only in 
Lady Mary’s room one had slipped from the bar 
and w"as hanging, clanking. Maisie put dowm her 
candle and reached out of the window" to pull it 
shut. 

It W"as a fine night. The moon was driving 

restless! V tlironah tho. r.TrvnrIa 


iisie had lit the candles at the mirror; she 
her face near it, gazing wistfully, and then 
ated a little, amazed at the w^ay she sparkled 
it w"ere she indeed ! At first she stared at 
If in a rapture, and then she sighed. 
hat u'as that ? 

ross the utter silence came a strange, muffled 
:. Maisie shrank back and listened. Who 
:d be asking for admittance at this ominous 
of night? 

ere w^as a pause in which she heard her 
beat faster and faster, in terrified expecta- 
and then it began again, loud and startling. 
W'as it ■? And wdiy 2 She must go down 
■■ isk. 

.cliiiig up the candle from the dressing- 
she ventured to descend the stair. It 
*d all her courage ; she had not guessed 
len what it meant to be alone — all alone — 
3 darkness, and in a deserted house. 

3 knocking had ceased wlien she reached the 
hut there w’-as a strange sound of funihling 
window’ hidden caw’ay behind, the one little 
uv where the shutter-bar was not firm. 
'■'V. 3 remembered with dismay liow" the thing 

'-wuing as she tried to make it secure. The 
; nds were still glittering in her hair ; in her 

them off and 

' hein. Desperately she started forward. 

ere lonely women in towns keep a man’s 
- mging to scare intruders, Lady Mary had a 

b.-i t hung threateningly across the hat-stand, 

coimnce*a^aM W"as a tradition that it was loaded. 



lock aad key, , but he 
irelese cMd;, .‘I Jl take 
present. , i.tfesy 
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Maisie clutched at it — if the thief were only half 
. as afi'aid of the thing as she ! — ^and, thus armed, 
approached the window. 

‘Who’s there?’ slie called, and breathlessly put 
her fmger on the trigger. 

‘Miss Maisi.e?’ 

She let the gun fall. 

‘I must come in. Don’t be alarmed; but it’s 
important,’ said the voice. ‘ iSTever mind the door ; 
perhaps ].)etter not nnbar it,’ Then, like a thief, 
Mr Fidler made his wav in at the window. 

‘If I’d shot yon ! ’ cried Maisie, horror-stricken. 
The American smiled as he took the ancient 
weapon ont of her hands, and examined it in the 
light of the candle that was flickering wildly 
near. 

‘It won’t help ns mnch,’ he said ; and then, 
with an odd formality in his manner, ‘ I must 
apologise for intruding ; but — yonr aunt’s dia- 
jnonds didn’t go to the bank?’ 

‘N"— no,’ answered Maisie. 

‘ And you ’re almost alone ? ’ 

‘I am alone,’ she said, staring at him. 

‘Thought so,’ said Mr Fidler, ‘Wait till I flx 
up that window.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Maisie, half in terror, 
half striigjling to be haughty. Mr Fidler did not 
turn ; she could only watch, his hack and the 
black head bent at the nundow. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘it’s thieves. I— I was taking 
a last look round, and it just happened that I 
was standing there in the glen, reckoning uj} how- 
many thousand horae-power there is in that 
water’— there w-as a spark of mischief in his 
tone— ‘and, generally, thinking. Tlie fellows 
guessed^ their whispering would be drow-ned hv 
the noise of the waterfall, but when a man ’s 
had to live his life in the roar of machinery his 
Mrs get sharp. I just stood aside and listened. 
They’ve had their eye. on Lady Mary’s move- 
ments ; and it’s the diamonds!' So *I slipped 
away among the firs like a snake, and sent a nmn 
1 ran across on the way here to fetch hdp ; Imt 
It will he an hour before that reaches us— and 
they re coming along at once.’ 

He turned then and looked at Maiaie , The 

faces as he 

lilted it, 

‘Look here,’ he said; ‘you shut yoiu-self in 
somewhere, and leave me to run this show’ 

‘I won’t,’ said Maisie. 

"• ‘Pfease,’ he said ; and then quickly, ‘you’ve 
got them on— haven’t you?’ 

- She remembered all at once that she was still 

wearuig tlie diamonds. 

seem to surprise him that she dionld he- mas- 
querading m the precious things that, should have 


Maisie was dniulL A. Puaiblt* duubf a.ssaibM 
her and darktuied her tru.-t in liim. Auer ali, he 
was a stranger. How fli<1 sin- know ? For nri 
instant slje felt thai she WiJiild far, far rather 
have seen a real burglar, a riifhaniv villain whom 
there could be no .niistakiug. A itian like ihat 
might kill her, but— hut ctaihl 11*4- bri ak hn* heart,. 

He watched her, a str.mge litjlo nifh Ibe 

diamonds sparkling like tire and .stars, ht^r Face 
wan and yoiing and tcriifled in flie , Hitter. 

‘Why,’ he said, with a jpavr. slrai: laugh— 1i;id 
he read the fear in her evrs ‘ [ bebVve vfui 
think r’lii a thief !’ 

Maisie looked him right in tlie face ; then she 
put the diamonds in hi> hands. 


’dlE-DE was 


,, , _ , ^0 sriiiiid without., surely f 

I Fct what was that oree] ing, eivoiang? 
Mdis it uotliing Imt n^'ahcss'haivesl't.' v.'' 
Alaisio, hUinding at ilie bofttun of 
the stairs, came involiintrirjiy elo?er to Air Iddier 


he wa^ lisleniiig. 
with a cheeifii! 


and laid her Iinnd tni Ins ami 

«Is it?’~ «he vhbjHTed. 

■He did uut answer tuivcify 
AWien he did spi*uk it v.ns 
iiTelevnuce. 

‘Are tliero any tea-trays T 
asked 

‘I’m not partltailaiv* said Air Fidler. 
thing you can hang uili dc».’ 

Alaisie led tlie way to the kitclimi, wlitu'e 
could arm themsei^vs with l.mss frays and anv- 
thing .else amniiiding. • ' ' 

‘]SW, what we have to ck\’ Air Fidler said 
cpiierly, As to vraii till they ari close u]>, anil 
then scare them om of their V\\>. It will inin 
time.’ 

Then they waited. 

blovly the sounds, that were liardiv soumH^ 
came nearer; Ihe iiiglu seemed to b‘e intense 
with an unaccountable restlessness, as if there 
were a fear in the riiHile of everr leaf 
‘Cover the light,’ said Air Fidler; <ibor iHinhi 
see it through the shutters.’ 

Maisie hid it behind the stair, and c-aino batdc 
to him, her eyes large with ex peseta t ion. They 
could just distinguish othor's faces. 

‘I’ll give the word,’ he, whispeivd. 

Maisie shuddered. Alone she wmuid never 
venture to break the hush fraught witli expocta- 
tion^with such a tbre<at. If she had I'leen alone 
still she would surely have died ! 

‘Olr!^ she gasped. Tlien she felt hm flngcM 
close over hers. 

What was that narrow gleam of light in the 
darkness ? It did not come;ft 5 in within. 

‘Wo?r /’ 

Then the night was made hideous by a .sudden 

.appalling clamour, , , , r,.;,,,.. -J ^ •; 
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The girl’s strained ears could catcli notliing in 
tluat terri])le Ijrazen cdang. Mecdianicalljr she beat 
the Invass pans around luer, hiieeling among them, 
gazing with dilated eyes up at him. Her hands 
aclied ; slie caught up something and hammered 
witli it upon the rest. It was like a nightmare. 

Mr Fidler ^Yas standing oi^posite, solemnly 
ha.ngi]3g two large brass trays against each other 
till the roof rang again. He looked across at her 
and smiled. Must they go on for ever ? She tried 
to ask, l)iit her voice was inaudible in the din, 
and he could not see her ^^arted lips in the eerie 
light that glimmered so strangely among the brass. 

At last he paused. i^Iaisie imitated him, letting 
lier hands fall and shuddering in the utter 
silence. He was listening. A minute passed — 
another, and then another. 

‘ I in afraid,’ he said ^ that the trays are 
dinted.’ 

He had meant to make her laugh, and she had 
to, although her ears were ringing and her eyes 
wild with fear ; it give her courage to ask what 
was faltering on her lijis. 

‘Are they gone?’ she said. 

‘Well,’ said Mr Fidler thoughtfully, ‘I guess 
they are making \rp their minds about the brass 
hand a few hundred yards away. If they think 
it’s the devil — excuse, me — they will run farther.’ 

'And if not?’ breathed iNfaisie. 

Mr Fidler smiled at her in a calm, unexcited 
manner. 

‘Then it won’t last,’ he said. 

‘Yon mean?’ faltered i\[aisie. 

‘I mean when a man’s scared they say the 
blood leaves his heart and makes liim an awful 
coAvard ; and then, I expect, it rushes hack in a 
hurry and makes him reckless. It’s hard to beat 
a man A\dio’s been thoroughly frightened and got 
over it. That ’s avIia?- some soldiers light like 
fiends. AnyAWiy, Ave’ve gained time.’ 

There was a little pause ; they listened, Avitli 
their eyes on each other. Then the American 
turned to Maisie ; she had not heard a sound. 

‘ Oblige me,’ he. said, ‘ Take those things back 
to the pantry and— and stay there. It has a 
good, loc'k, ami patent bars on the windoAV. I 
sliall be mucli more comfortable if you wdlL’ 

‘Am I to shut myself in and try to go to 
sleep ? ’ said IMaisie, her eyes dark Avith scorn. It 
thrilled aboA’e the fear in her voice, vanquishing 
it for a Avhile. 

‘Just that,’ he said. 

‘ I Avoii’t,’ she declared, looking at him defiantly, 
all the Arliile her heart beating fast in terror. 

‘ All ! but you must,’ said the American plead- 
ingly. He had taken up the ancient gun with 
which IVlaisie had tried to AAuthstand him Avhen 
he arrha^d, and Aras examining it AAuth a kind of 
hopeless amusement. ‘Don’t think I’m in any 
danger,’ he said. ‘ If they turn up I shall 
threaten them and talk big. Hoaa^ are they to 
knoAv I’m not a squad of police? If they get a 


glimpse of this they’ll take to their heels at 
once.’ He looked up suddenly from the gun, and 
his eyes vrere earnest. ‘Miss Maisie, I ’m a lucky 
man. I Avas telling myself I’d never see you 
again. I was telling myself I ’d never have a 
chance to serA^e you— I ayIio AAmulcl give iny life 
for the opportunity. So, you see, I’m happy. 
Won’t you go aAA'ay?’ 

The girl’s heart gave a little leap ; but she 
could not fight : it Avould only hamper him to 
haA^e her at his side ; and — and — be Avas talking 
as if it AA’-ere a simple fact, needing no comment, 
that he loA^ed her, and she knew it, and did not 
care. That Avas strangel}^ betrayed in his tone, 
and in the smile Avitli AA'liicli he Avas piuiting it 
all aside. 

‘I’ll go,’ said Maisie, a cpieer gaiet}^ hiding the 
little shake in her voice. ‘I’ll go up, and lean 
ovei the stair, and Avateh ! ’ 

He smiled again ; this time the smile AA’as 
hurried. 

‘Go,’ lie said. ‘Right up to the roof, and look 
out like Sister Anne’ 

Grach! 

The light AvaA^ered suddenly in the vibrating 
air, and then Mr Fidler staggered and fell back- 
AA^ards among the brass pans Avitli a muilled clang. 
Then lie lay still. 

Maisie’s cry rang aboA’-e the jarring noise of his 
fall : 

‘They’A’-e killed him! Oh, theyH’-e killed 
him!’ 

And there AA^as nothing that could matter much 
after that 

The men, thrusting their AA^ay in past the 
broken shutters, glanced without pity at the 
figures on the fioor. It liad been a lucky shot, 
thanks to the crack, under the shutter. Had it 
hit them both ? The men AYere not curious ; in 
their trade there is small leisure for a curiosity 
that is idle. The house aaus at their mercy ; its 
tAYo defenders, a man and a girl, Arere both 
unconscious. That AA’as all the.y cared about. 
Time AA^as short. 

‘Bring that,’ said one shortly, t.urning back at 
the stair-foot and indicating the light, shining 
dimly where Maisie had placed it a little vdiiie 
ago. The man Avho had shot Mr Fidler paused, 
put doAvn his rcAmhaw, and caught up the light, 
sheltering it AYith his otlier hand from the 
draught of the shattered AvindoAY-. Then they all 
disai3peared up the stair. 

Maisie had neA^er fainted before ; it was only a 
minute’s blank. She felt the life return.mg, and 
was in darkness. ’ ./■ . .i' 

It was all strange and silent. . Only, far aAvay 
in the upper parts of the house there was a 
sound of walking — ^weird, muffled, like the hor- 
rible Avandering of ghosts. Maisie’s head w^as 
resting against something that was very still ; her 
arm Avas fiimg round it as she had fallen. 
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struggled 


‘ They ’ve killed him ! ^ she moaned. ‘ They ’ve 
killed him 1 Oh God ! Oh God ! ^ 

Then she felt the quick beat of a pulse under- 
neath her cheek in the darkness, and a hand 
moved strangely, softly, across her hair. 

* Maisie ! ^ 

That was how they found each other. 

‘ It was falling among the brass band that stunned 
me/ he said, ‘Pm only shot in the ankle.* 

Slaisie could only sob. 

‘ I ’m all right, only * He paused anxiously, 

li.stening to the distant searching, and then he 
spoke again, in a hurried whisper ; ‘ Take the 
diamonds out of my pocket and run, straight 
through the Avood. ITiiiTl meet the men coming ; 
and it*s the only way* 

‘Leave you'?* 

Mr Tidier peered round the deserted hall The 
moon had hurst an instant through the clouds that 
were hiding it, and glimmered in at the shattered 
window. It lit things in the darkness fitfully, 
with a capricious gleam ; and he saw the revolver 
lying where the light had been. He 
up and tried to walk towards it, but failed. 

‘ Will you reach me that ? ’ he asked. 

Maisie lifted it, shuddering. 

‘Thanks. Six chambers, and I had the first. 
Maisie, Maisie, take the things and run’ — — 

‘I will not,* she said. He leaned against the 
wall, white with pain, in the darkness ; and yet 
he smiled. 

‘ The diamonds ! * 

‘ The diamonds ! ’ repeated Maisie, with an 
utter disdain that was great in a woman. ‘"WTiy, 
if they can’t find them — if they are gone — they 
will— murder you ! * 

‘ Hush ! * he whispered ; his hand on her arm 
was urging her towards the window. ‘I think I 
will sit up and pei')per them as they come down 
the stairs.’ 

Maisie started, with a dreadful vision of wdiat 
might happen. 

‘I’ll run,’ she gasped. 

Her hand tightened in Ms and then let go. 
It would mean saving him, if she could reach 
the tardy rescuers in time. Ah ! she could run 
for that, Koav the thieves were inside, the -way 
was perhaps unguarded. Only, if she came back 
too late? There was no other chance, unless 

‘Give me the diamonds,* she said hurriedly. 

There was something strange in her tone. The 
■ American, who had himself proposed it, drew 
hack Ills hand ; then, finding her fingers eagerly 
fumbling at his pockets, he caught them and held 
them fast. He smiled down on her tenderly, 
^ triumphantly, in the imminent peril they both 
/y, were dll. 

‘No,’ lie said. ‘I understand. YouVe no right 
to take them, and give them up as a peace-offer- 
ing to the thieves. They belong to, your aunt. 

, Would she like iti* 


Then Maisie went. 

She dared not unfasten the door. Treading 
with a desperate lightness, she reached the 
window and thrust herself througli as the 
burglars had done, falling on to the grass. Tii 
another minute she was a wild running shaduw 
among the trees. 

Had slie been running all her life in a lirealh- 
less night? Or was it an awful drenm? Flying 
in moonlight and blackness alike, careless of any- 
thing that might hurt or stay, 31x1 sie straiuefl 
her eyes to catch sight of the dark liumriii tiginvs 
that started up in her road at last. 

‘ Quick ! * she cried. ‘ Quick I ’ 

They stared at rlie apparition, gra>]d]ig its 
significance as she dragged at them to make tluan 
hurry. There w'ere several men, gatliered from 
distant farms, and a few were riding. A man lifted 
Maisie up to his saddle, and she felt the horse 
leap beneath her. Ah I would they Ixe in time ? 

As they reached the house they heard a pistol- 
shot, then axi other. 

Maisie shut her hands over lier 
nothing but a strange glimmer 
darkness, and lln? lights were 
brief. The men rusliecl p>ast 
struggle ]xow, a tierce tigih, 

She watched it in a temfied 
face among them all. 

At last she saw him, and sjxrang to his >i«le as 
He had iK'cn resting, on oiie' foot,. 


saw 

and 

and 


ears. Site, 
of lights 
ilaslass, terrible 
I'icr. There was a 

and Oxen cupture.' 

search for the one. 


he staggm*e<i, 
leaning against the wall. 

‘They 
laiiglied. 


*ve only hit me twice/ he said, and 


Lady 
been 


3Iary returned in the morning. It had 
lioax about Sandy — a ruse perlmps — anr] 
strange intelligence buzzed in her ears all the 
way. She rushed at Maisie, xxiid her first slirit-k 
was for the diamonds. 

‘Mr Fidler stole tliem, I think.* said 3Jaisie, 
‘I don’t know if they are still in his ]u:ckct * — 
her face, that had been wan v^itli exidtomenl air'i 
fear and watching, bad iu> longer a want of 
colour— ‘ and— and— he has sbilmi me.* 


OHKISTM A S. 

EujorcE ! for Eve is tore onee luore, 

With all its ebarm of mirth and Eastern lore. 
iVUbouglj you see no star not scon before. 

Nor laden Magi wending by your dioor ; 

Although two thousand years have almost passed 
Since in the fields, that dim and. distant ni^hi. 
The shephertls saw the herald -angel briglit, 

And mystic music heard from heights downcast : 
Pile up the fire, spread forth the festal i'oard, 
Tig out the roadway from tim drifted snow, 
And bring in holly, bay, and mistletoe, 

That we may keep the birthday of our Lord, 

Eejoice ! I trust «Toy, Peace, and Love will be 
Among the guests wdio share the feast -with thee. 

■ • ' Saeas Wilsoh* 


’ 'i;' ' ; PuWisliei by W. & E. .Chahbsbs, 14wite<i, 47 ratenioate Kijw, I-O-s-DosTand iiiiKBuitM. 



By E. J. jMoyle. 

^ im])romptn reply,’ said Moliere, turned his back on his old enemy during the 

‘ is precisely the touchstone of the presentation. Tlie king apologised for his officer’s 

rudeness. ^Forgive him, sire,’ exclaimed the Iron 
If we except the Irisli members Duke, with a laugh. ''Why, it was I who taught 
of Parliament, who belong to a him to do that in the Peninsula.’ 
race always noted tor their quick- One would hardly look, perhaps, for an exhihi- 
ness of retort, and one or two English politicians tioii of this gift of repartee in a person of the 

who can always be relied upon to hold their own, temperament of Lord Melbourne ; yet the follow- 

our modern legislators are not, as a body, par- ing retort to Mr Black, then editor of the 
ticiilarly blessed in the power of repartee. The Morning Ohronicle^ shows that the Yiscount was 
gift of momentarily turning the tables on an not a whit behind his illustrious Tory j)redecessor 
aggravating interrupter is possessed only by a in this respect. The Government of which he 
few. This is to l>e regretted, for even the palate was the head was daily being severely attacked 
of a hostile audience is iiivarialdy tickled with a in the columns of the CJironide^ when Lord 

smart reply, whether it take the form of an ill- Melbourne casually met Mr Black in the Strand, 

natured sting or a good-tempered joke, and very and each inquired for the other’s health. Mr 
frequently a threatening meeting is transformed Black complained that he had been suiihring from 
thereby into a tolerant one. In bygone days the a bad cold, ‘ Ah, Mr Black ! ’ said the Premier, 
method of election lent itself admirably to a free ‘you have been lying on damp sheets.’ 

display of banter. The candidate upon the bust- It was just about this time— -in 1835— that Mr 
iiigs on nomination day was invariably asscdled Disraeli, fresh from defeats at High Wycombe, 
witli embarrassing questions, and his nltiniate but in no way discouraged, journeyed down to 
success or failure depended in no small measure Taunton to oppose Mr Henry Labouchere. This 
upon his ability to hurl hack a stinging retort contest, which was destined to become tlie turn- 
to a carefully-considered interrogation. ing-poiiit in the young politician’s career, was 

Tlie Prime-Ministers of this century have been made additionally interesting by the attack de- 
singularly gifted in the art of repartee. Even livered by the Tory candidate 03i Mr O’Connell, 
Pilose unable to boast of having had their wits and which nearly resulted in a duel. Feeling in 
sharpened by warmly-contested elections have the little Somerset town ran very high on both 
known Iiow to strike home when the occasion sides, and personalities were freely indulged in. 
presented itself. Take, for example, the courteous While Disraeli was walking along the Parade one 
yet crushing reply of the Duke of Wellington day during the contest, fantastically arrayed, and 
to the Austrian princess who asked him how he followed by an alternately cheering and jeering 
accounted for the fact that the Yieimese spoke crowd, an excited politician rushed from his shop, 
Freneli far better than did the English. ‘Madam,’ pointing the finger of scorn at him, and exclaimed 
said his Grace, ‘if Napoleon had twice visited reproachfully, ‘A Jew! a Jewl’ Disraeli was 
London with his armies, as he has Vienna, we quite equal to the occasion. Turning suddenly 
sliould doubtless be much more familiar with the round and facing his antagonist, he coolly replied, 
French language.’ More stinging was the same with a quiet smile, ‘ No. Behold an Israelite in 
statesman’s retort when Louis- Philippe introduced , whom, there is no guile.’ It was tlie same 
to the Duke one of the French Marshals he had statesman who crushed an opponent anxious to 
defeated in the Peninsula, and who, with a lack know ‘ on what [programme] he stood,’ by re- 
ef manners strangely foreign to his nation, partly torting, ‘I stand on my head, sir.’ Later in life, 
No. ioo.—VoL. III. . [All liigkts Jlese7’ved,l Nov. 17, 1900. 
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when the summit of his amliition had been 
reached, Lord Beaconsfieid was constantly pestered 
by a Yorkshire manufacturer addicted to boasting 
of his wealth. ‘Look at me,’ said the bore one 
day. ‘ I made myself.’ ‘ Then you took a great 
responsibility off the shoulders of the Creator,’ 
was the stinging, if not original, retort. 

It may not be altogether ont of place here to 
recall the delightfully courteous reply made by 
Sir William Harcourt while dining one evening 
with Mr Disraeli. It happened that on the 
occasion in question Mr Harcourt — as he was then 
— was placed next to the hostess. On the wall 
opposite them hung a picture of a lightl3^-draped 
female figure, and during a pause in the con- 
versation the guest’s eyes hap|>ened to wander to 
the painting. ‘I see you are looking at that 
picture,’ suddenly broke in Mrs Disraeli, with a 
laugh. ‘ I always say that it oughtn’t to be 
allowed in here ; hut it is nothing to the Venus 
that Mr D. has in his bedroom.’ ‘That I can 
quite believe,’ replied the Squire of Malwood 
gallantly, with a bow, and feeling that he had 
ventured on rather delicate ground, quickly 
changed the subject. Later in the evening the 
incident was related to the host, who laughed 
heartily at the neat reply of his political opponent. 

To return to the Premiers, we find that Lord 
Palmerston, in making sarcastic use of the Psalms, 
had the tables turned on him in a disastrous 
manner by Bishop Wilberforce. Peer and prelate 
were staying at a country-house, and when 
Sunday came ‘ Pam ’ offered the Bishop a lift to 
the neighbouring church. Tire latter deelmed, 
and proceeded on foot, but was overtaken by the 
rain. When Lord Palmerston passed him in his 
carriage he mockingly said: 

I ‘ITow blest is he who ne’er consents 

By ill advice to walk P 

to which WOberforce promptly replied : 

stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
V Where men profanely talk.’ 

It was not often that Palmerston was thus 
beaten, for no politician was ever subjected to 
more rigorous heckling than was the Liberal 
;; Premier by his constituents at Tiverton, his great 

/; antagonist being a local butcher named Roweliffe. 

k; The ingenious method adopted by ‘Pam’ under 

ij fire is well instanced by the following report of 

1 . a reply to a question by an opponent whether he 

, ■ would support or oppose a certain measure. ‘I 
: will’— (loud Tory cheers) — ‘not’ — (great Liberal 

, ^ applause),-— ‘pledge myself ’—(uproar)— ‘ until the 

. , details are before me’— (general cheering). 

;; ' .Avery different line, but not less effective, was 

; that adopted by Mr Gladstone when he contested 
■ .> Kewark at the request of the Duke of h^ewcastle, 

the registered owner of the borough, A matter- 
{ of -fact elector asked the young candidate whether 

he; was or was not the Duke of Newcastle’s nominee ? 
|i 'a;q exceedingly embarrassing question. If ' 


i?ceiu; was ul 


the candidate said ‘Xo,’ be woido be eo?j vit.hj-d, 
within every man’s knowledge, <,ji a talsihMnil. if 
he said ‘Yes,’ nomination and p^dl wen? bndi n 
fai'ce. Mr Gladsione rose to the occa.si<»in and 
extricated himself inuii the diiffeulty by asking 
the honourable elector to d.rj him ihe ul: 

defining the term ‘noiriiiieo.’ ’iFlio iinwaiT ilecloi* 
fell into the trap, and iMr GL'cbiunu ftt 

course, able to declare that in .'-ncli a sei.-u lie 
was 7 iot the duke’s nominee. 

At the celebrated elecrioii in at vdiich hfr 

Gladstone lost his seat for Oxibrd rniveirity. Ins 
opponent was Mr Gathorne Tlandy, in iliusu d.‘r\s 
the practice was for each elector to reeui-'l Ins 
vote by word of moiitli befor’c tlie ti-llers lor earb 
partju Tlie late Professor Henry .^niith was acting 
as , teller for Mr Gladstone, when an nneonth 

country clergyman entered, ami to tlie usual 
request for whom he wished to reconl his vote, 

■ readied, in Ills confusion, ‘I vote for i\lr Glad 

I mean for ’Ardy.’ ‘I claim that vote,’ <|nieily 
put in Professor Smith. ‘Xo, no,’ ]«roie.--U‘d tlie. 
clergyman; ‘I did not finisli the name.’ ‘Quiiu 

so ; but you did nut even In^gin tlie tether/ 

retorted the professor. Tlie rejnindor uf ihu 
youthful Harrow politician eomaaaiing the Libeml 
statesman deserves mention. Tim inamu was at 
Lord’s cricket-ground, and Eton had just rci'^lvud 
defeat at the hands of their iX'als. Ifarruvians 
were naturalh' elatcih ami thcxovd A’ig* 

This amio^’ed an Etonian, w'Jio s.src.'nk ically iv- 
inarked to a partisan of the victors, '• Wuh you 
Harrow fellows needn’t he so beast ];v cticky. 
When you wanted a headmaster 3*011 liai to come 
to Eton to get one.’ For a moment the Harrovian 
was nonplussed ; but, pulling himself tr.get her. he 
blurted out, AYell, at aiiv rate, 110 one can say 
that ive ever produced a Gladstone.’ 

Leaving the greater political lights and coming 
to the rank ami file, man}'’ iiismnees can Ise 
cited in which a candidate has 'hecn ;ible to 
use to great advantage his power of reparicv*. 
The hilt Sir Hemy Havi'hu'k, vlnle addivs-^ing 
a boisterous meeting of his const it uents in Ene 
south-east division of Durham, met uith ii hostile 
reception, one elector expressing his ddsapiwova! 
by throwing a rotten egg at the candidate, b'or- 
tunately it missed the speakcu’, and wa- sma<|jed 
on the wail at Ins hack. There was a moincn- 
taiy pause; then Sir llemy said in liis laaisque 
way,- ‘I say, my friend, the hen that laid that 
egg must have had very ])ad breath,’ The efiect- 
of this good-tempered rejoinder was electrical ; 
the meeting cheered the candidate for some 
moments, and gave him a respectful hearing during 
the remainder of his speech. Less fortunate in 
the matter of aim, but quite as bapipy in retort, 
tvas Gharles Burleigh the Abolitionist, who in 
the midst of an anti-slavery speech was struck 
full in the face by a rotten egg. ‘ There ’s a proof,’ 
he said as he calmly wiped his face with his 
handkerchief — ‘a proof of what I have always 
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maintained, that pro-slaverj^ arguments care very 
unsoiunU Tlie crowd lauglied heartily, and Bur- 
leigh was allowed to speak without further 
molestation. A similar incident occurred at a 
political meeting in the west of England, hut on 
this occfision it was a cal)bage which found its way 
to the. ])latfonn. The orator retorted that some of 
his Mattering supporters had declared him to he a 
power fill speaker, but he little thought that Jiny 
of Ills hearers would ever lose their heads over 
him. Coleridge once derdt in a crushing manner 
witli. a hissing audience. ^ Gentlemen,* said he, ‘ yon 
hiss, and I am not surprised at it. What can 
you expect when the cold waters of reason come 
into contact with red-hot fanaticism hut a hissP 

A camlidate for a rural constituency who ap- 
peared very nervous was recpiested hy an elector 
at the liack of the room to speak up. ‘Speak 
up I ’ he retorted in a voice which filled the 
building and surprised all present. ‘ I should have 
thonghfc that the ears of the gentleman who in- 
terrupted were long enough to hear me even at 
that distance.’ Not less telling was the reply of 
Wilherforce at the St James’s Hall to a similar 
request. ‘Speak up!’ he said. ‘Yes, I intend to 
speak lip, for I refuse to speak down to the level 
of the ill-mannered person who interrupted me.’ 

A repartee wliich has been fastened on a num- 
ber of youthful candidates — amongst others the 
Marquis of Carmarthen when lie, then twenty- 
five years of age, first contv^sted Brixton ; Mr 
Ivor Guest, on being introduced by Sir Edward 
Clarke to the electors of Plymouth ; and Mr 
Winston Churchill at Oldham — is one in reply 
to the idiotic question, ‘Does your mother know 
you’re out ?’ the inference being that the candi- 
date is too young for the high honour he is 
seeking. The retort is in every case the same : 
‘Yes, sir : and what is more, when the poll is 
declared my mother will know that I am in.’ 
•Speaking of i\Ir Winston Churchill, now a 
meinher of Parliament, his definition of a candi- 
date deserves to live : ‘ A man ivho is asked to 
•staml, wants to sit, and is expected to lie.’ 
Mr Bennet Burleigh, the famous war corre- 
spondent of the Daibj Telegrajjh — a paper with 
"svliich he has been so long and honourably con- 
nee ted — was in 1885 Badical candidate for the 
'Goi-an division of Lanarkshire. He was subjected 
to much heckling, but he more than held his 
own, to the great delight of his supporters. At a 
.meeting of the workers in the ship^mrd of the 
late Sir William Pearce, the Conservative candi- 
date, one of the men, a Liberal, wanted to know 
why Mr Burleigh, if he were an honest Badical, 
wrote for the Daily Telegraph* ‘ Just for the 
same reason,’ replied Burleigh, ‘as you, another 
ho,nest Radi<.'al, work in the yard of a Conserva- 
tive shipbuilder.’ The lieckler collapsed, amidst 
roars of laugliter. 

During an election contest in the West End 
‘Of London, a candidate was greeted with the 


remark, ‘What have you done for the constitu- 
enc}^?’ It so happened tliat the gentleman ques- 
tioned 'was a lawyer who had — in the fullness of 
his heart and, his opponents averred, with one 
eye on the forthcoming election — made it his 
practice . to give gratuitous advice daily to con- 
stituents in legal ditficulties. Before the candi- 
date had time to reply, the meeting wa^s surprised 
by a working-man rising in the bod}- of the hall 

and exclaiming, ‘What has Mr done for us? 

Why, for one thing, he has brought me and iny 
old woman here together again — ain’t he, Sarah V 
With this the grateful elector bent down and 
gave his forgiving spouse, who was seated beside 
him, a kiss which resounded throughout the 
building. The incident caused roars of laughter 
and much cheering, and was probably unique in 
the annals of electioneering. When ‘ Charlie ’ 
Bussell, the late Lord Chief -J ustice, was contesting 
South Hackney, a constituent, in the course of his 
canvass, asked Sir Charles what the penalty Wi':s 
for bigamy. ‘Two niothers-in-law,’ retorted the 
famous lawyer. In a recent contest a speaker was 
much annoyed by the interruption caused by two 
crying infants who had been brought to the meet- 
ing by their parents. The orator bore it patiently 
for a little wliile, Init at length stopped in his 
address arid said, ‘There are some things in this 
hail like good resolutions — thty ahouM be carnal 
Old* This witt}'' remark had the desired effect, 
and the causes of the disturbance were removed. 

It must not be imagined that the victory 
always rests with the spea.ker, for very freque.ntly 
the politician conies to grief at the hands of the 
electors, and when this is the case no situation 
can be more ga.lling. Quite recently, at a Con- 
servative meeting, a gentleman “wlio had been 
invited by the local executive to lay his views 
before the electors, with the prospect of becoming 
the adopted candidate, declared, in vindication c;f 
his devotion to truth, that when a boy he hat I 
been thrashed by a mistaken father for telling it. 
It was an ill-mannered opponent who, having 
somehow crept into tlie meeting, briskly reqilied, 
‘I reckon it cured 3"er, guviier.’ At a Primrose 
League gathering at Newton Abbot, in Devon, a 
‘working-man orator’ advocated the desirahllitj 
of paying a good price for everything. ‘Chea]) 
labour is no good ; cheap tools are no good ; cheap 
watches are no good. You can take it from me,’ 
he continued, ‘that a safe and sure motto is, 
“What is cheap is no good.” If you tliiiik you 
will forget it, wuite it down and stick the paper 
in your hat.’ A man at the back of the hall 
inquired how much it cost to join the local 
Habitation of the League. The imported orator 
asked the cliairman, wdio mentioned the sum, 
which turned out to be a few pence. ‘What is 
ch^p is no good ; if you think you %vill forget 
it, write it down and stick the paper in your hat,’ 
mercilessly retorted the Badical interrupter, A 
candidate for an agricultural constituency, while 



■ UE own wedding liad, been of the 
■ hastiest. Wa made up for it in 
the enjoyment, of , the wedding 
of our two good friends Jeanne 
Tliibaud and Louis Yard, and 
Denise entered into it with all 
the eichberance of enjoyment wJiioh most girls 
find greater vent for in other people's ’wed- 


dings than in their own. In my lack of under- 
standing, I had suggested that the merry niakings 
should take place at the Chateau, and I, supposed 
that the jiroposal wuuhi he considered a Oattering 
one to our friends. But Denise, who knew lici* 
people, negatived it at once. 

‘It wouidii’t do ft)!' a inomenf/ slie said ; Hliey 
wouldn’t enjoy themselves the least litile bit. 
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canvassing, faxed little better. Noticing one of the 
electors ploughing, he approached him and said, 
‘ That seems to be very light soil. AVliat crops do 
YOU gro'W on it?’ * Depends very iniicli on tlie 
kind *o’ seeds we puts in,’ replied Agricola dryly. 

On the other hand, a ^'ote is frequently secured 
by the happiness of a retort. At one of the 
Imuses at which a candidate called he was 
encountered by a bullying op>poneiit, who declared 
with vehemence, ‘I would sooner vote for the 
devil himself than for you.’ have not the 
slightest doubt of it, my dear sir,’ said the 
candidate quietly; 'but in the event of your 
friend not coming forward, may I count on your 
vote V No vote was ever more smartly earned or 
thorougliiy deserved. A resourceful, though it is 
to be feared merceiiaiy, politician in humble 
circumstances put money in his pocket at an 
election hy a witty reply. He tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to sell a number of kittens bedecked with 
Tory colours. The next day the same animals 
appeared adorned with Liberal favours. ' Why,’ 
said some one, ' they were Tories yesterday.’ 
‘Yes,’ lie said, ‘but their eyes have opened now, 
and they have become Liberals.’ The vendor’s 
wit enalded him to dispose of his feline wares. 

It is from individuals possessing similar gifts 
that emanate those telling retorts which one con- 
tinually hears in a crowd. At an open - air 
political meeting in the. north of England a man 
cried, ‘ Hurrah for Jackson 1 ’ to which a bystander 
replied sarcastically, ‘ Hurrah for a Jackass ! ’ 
‘ All right, my friend,’ exclaimed the first speaker, 
‘you can hurrah for your candidate, and I ’ll do 
the same for mine.’ All electors are not so gifted, 
as the following experience of a canvasser in Devon- 
shire clearly indicates. ‘YTiom are you voting 
for, my good fellow ? ’ he asked. ‘ I votes for the 
lady,’ ‘But there is no lady candidate stand- 
ing.’ ‘Weil,’ replied Hodge, ‘Poll Early’s name 
comes on my voting-paper before the names of the 
two men, and I thought I’d vote for her — see?’ 

Before taking leave of this subject of witty 
retorts, it would be unfair to close without in- 
cluding a fcuv specimens of repartee culled from 
the electoral contests of our bretliren across tlie 
sea. In a New Zealand town one of the candi- 
dates, a pronounced Scotsman, had received a 


present of a huge thisrle, which at the mmuenr 
happened to be lying on the tn,hle oi Ins com- 
mittee-room. A frieiiii. suddenly enieriiig, j\: teuce 
withdrew, with the rencirk, * I beg vortf pardon ! 
I didn’t know you were at Ir.neli. 'ihis nioireei 
reference to the aisinird usuc.hy a>;-.oruuef] with 
thistle-eating recalls a witiy speech made hy 
the Hon. ,lose]>li Choate h'oioi-o i:e 1‘o.H‘ac;] Li> 
appointment as Amha.-sador lo the ('our: ifl Si 
James. While still an m-tive politician un tlic 
Republican side, he vras en one oectniors icriluvruig 
Mr Bichard Crolar roinid tin' cojUitiy ou ilie 
stump, and thus dealt witlt the Tainniany cLiei's 
address: ‘Groker’s speech,’ said Mr Choate, ‘re- 
minds one of the iamilia.r story ei Balaams ass. 
Until the ass spoke nobody in tlie woridl im- 
agined wliat a perfect as.s In* was. It he had not 
spoken he would have passed into history as an 
average, ordinary, silent, as.s wlso crirru'd Bala/iin 
on his way ; but wIk'II In* s]>rdie he was dis- 
tinguished over ill] oilier asses in tliv; lanh’ .Far 
less acrimonious was the same g!*ntlcimiirs h:'i]*py 
remark, when, during nu iifb.’r-'rmnx spt*ech. he 
glanced up at a gallery filled with ladies, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Now I understand v*hal the f’^eripiurc 
phrase mciins, “Thou niakvst moi a little hover 
than llie angels.”’ ySen;itur Ih-nm ef the Ameshaii 
Congress, is one of ilie wiltic.--! a-, well as om* 
the most learned men in [caMie life. Not hmg 
ago he was joined in, the ou'clditu' of the < aplio] 
by a former coLletigiie in the Heiiati*, iuid fts ilicy 
neared the entrance to tlie cliiunbi.a* 'l\Ir iloare 
motioned his coiupanioii to pass in fii’st. ‘Afttu' 
you,’ said tiie ex -senator, drawing liack. ‘No, 
indeed,’ retorted Senator Hoare ; ‘ the X’s always 
go before the w'ise.’ 

Instances might be mult! plied in wliicli bril- 
liant repartees ha\’e bei-n cxchangcdi t-u the -pur 
of the moment ; many douhlles.s will recur to the 
reader as these lines are glain.'.ed tliroiigh. It .is 
impossible to tell, in ni.iny ^.'a.ses, wlio Ls ihe actual 
author of the retort quoted, for liolitiidans are, in 
the language of one of them, provtuBially ‘in- 
debted to their memoiy for tin-ir wit.’ lloucver 
obtained, it is to be hoped iha! ujurteoiis retorts 
will ever ])c part and par>H'l of poliiit'a! gather- 
ings, the monutony of which they ?Io so muedi lo 
enliven. 
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They would try to be on their good behaviour, 
and all the fun would be gone. There is only 
one place to dance in at a Breton wedding, 
and that in a barn : and we dl have the biggest 
barn up at La Garaye, and you shall see them 
dance till they can’t stand. Oh! it’s a great 
time is a wedding, I assure you — unless you 
have it on a ship,’ she added mischievously, 
Gind have to he married in somebody’s clothes — 
which is not exactly the very pleasantest kind 
of a we<lding, I know.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I felt veiT sorry for you. Next 
time you shall have it in a barn.’ 

Tile following day almost the whole village 
streamed away over to Bessancy, and Jeanne 
and Louis were duly married in the church 
there, Pore Bonnatt helping to tie the knot 
tight. 

Vaurel was there quite im grarad seigneur in 
the new clothes which he had bought at Paris 
at the sign of ‘Old England.’ And old man 
Goliot was there in the new olotlies which 
Vaurel had bought for him at the same place. 
He was still in a state of great excitement 
over his Parisian experiences, and found it 
difficult to settle down to the huiudrum life 
of Cour-des-Comptes ; hut Yaurel was looking 
after him. 

And Boulot was there in his new brass collar 
with the blunt spikes, and a big while cotton 
bow tied on tbe back of bis neck to counteract 
in some degree the militant look of the collar, 
and to bring him into line with the festivity 
of the occasion. 

His sheepish 1}^ knowing look as he sat on Ids 
stump in the cliurcii porch, with his head 
lianging forward between his shoulders and the 
big cottvin bow cocking up behind, set us all 
laughing, and he wrinkled up his nose at us and 
sneezed furiously three times, aud then rolled 
desperately on his hack, kicking and wriggling 
vigorously in a vain attempt to get rid of his 
decoration. Then he got up and sat down again 
despondently, and said as plainly as words, ‘I 
just did, that to show that I didn’t put that 
silly thing on myself. It was that dear old foul 
Prudent who tied it on. You must excuse him ; 
he ’s been a little bit off his head since I took 
him round the world and up to Paris. Bub he ’ll 
come round all right in time if you leave him 
alone. He’s the bestdieavted fellow in the world, 
you know; but lie’s a hit raised just now. How- 
ever, I ’m looking after him, so you don’t need 
to worry yourselves.’ 

During the ceremony’’ we heard a loud sneeze 
which was very familiar to us, and there was 
Boulot, tired of waiting outside, coining saunter- 
ing up the aisle. He looked round on us all 
with extreme deliheration, winked as his ; eye 
caught mine, wagged his stump at sight of 
Louis and Jeanne kneeling by’’ the railings, 
then smiled knowingly, and sat down alongside 


them, surveying the proceedings with all the 
grace of a heavy uncle, and sneezing again at the 
incense, of which he disapproved. 

The chorister-boy who was waving the censer 
was a little rascal, and gave him a special whiff 
all to himself, which started him sneezing more 
violently^ than ever. The two priests looketl at 
him. Father Boniiatt’s eyes twinkled meiTily, 
and he leered benevolently back at them, just 
as the heavy uncle might have done had lie been 
slightly uplifted with the hilarity of the occasion. 
A verger in a cloak hiiiTied up, carrying a long 
wand. Boulot sneezed and smiled, and I could 
almost liear him say: 

‘Well, old cock, what part of the show are 
ymn, and liow much longer is all this nonsense 
going to last? Say, tell that little boy in the 
long shirt that if he throws any^ more of that 
stinking stuff at me I’ll come through and bite 
a piece out of bis leg. Some folks may’ like it, 
but— a-ti-slioo ! — a-li-shoo ! — a-ti-slioo 1 — it gets up 
ni}’’ nose and makes me sneeze. Want a word 
with me, do you, old boy? All right; wliat is 
it ? ’ and he took a heavy step or two towards 
tlie verger, smiling with his eye-teeth all the 
time, and the verger as soon as he saw him in 
motion thought better of it, and beat a rapid 
retreat down the aisle. 

However, the ceremony was got through all 
right, aud Boulot led us all back to Cour-des- 
Comptes in triumph, Denise and Jeanne in the 
family carriage, and the re.sfe of us on foot. Suqh 
a gay’’ company’’ of broad-brimmed beavers and 
liandsomely' smocked blouses, and snowy flapping 
headgear, and swinging short blue skirts an<l 
neat ankles, and seamed and weather -tanned 
old faces, and young faces like rosy apples, and 
joymus voices that called to and fro, and shrieked 
with laughter at infinitesimal jokes. 

And so along the dappled high-road, M'itb the 
poplars waving and shimmering on each side 
of it, and through the green fields to the big 
barn at La Garaye, where the long trestle tables 
were groaning beneath the weight of a mighty 
feast. ■■ ■ ', 

Here Denise hade them all wait while she 
went inside to see that everything was right ; 
and they^ gathered round Louis and Jeanne, 
joking and chaffing them to their hearts^ 
content with a huniour as broad as it was 
homely ; and if, now and again, their sallies 
brought the colour into the bride’s cheeks, it 
was all part of the fun of tiie dajg and only 
what you liave to expect when you get married 
in Cour-des-Comptes. 

Then Denise pushed open the great swinging 
doors, and they’’ all flocked in out of the spring 
sunshine, aud rushed for the tables like so many 
children, exclaiming aloud at the quality and 
quantity of the fare. 

Jeanne and Louis occupied the places of 
-honour of course, and on the table in front 
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of Jeanne was a plate covered by another plate 
upside down. 

She rcinoved the top plate to make way for 
something better, and then gave a little startled 
cry, wliicli turned all her neighbours’ faces to- 
wards her, while Denise’s eyes sparkled like 
jewels. 

nVbat is it, then^ What is it T asked those 
who could not see. 

And Jeanne, in an awe-struck whisper, mur- 
mured, ‘ Mille francs ! ’ 

Then Louis turned over tlie notes one by 
one, counted them aloud up to ten, and an- 
nounced in a proud voice, ‘ Ten thousand 
francs 1’ and a 1mm of amazement ran round 
the tables, and broke into exclamation — ‘Tliou- 
saiid thunders!’ ‘Heavens!’ ^ Dieu-de-dicu ! ^ and 


many more. 

‘The luck has come to Coiir-des-Comptes,’ cried 
one, ‘ and we ’ll all be rentiers soon.’ 

‘Kow we’ve got Monsieur Gaston and ma’m’- 
selle back,’ said another. 

And Jeanne, recovering from her surprise, 
remembered all about it, and leaning forward 
with swimming eyes, nodded her grateful thanks 
to me. 

Those at the farther ends of the tables came 
crowding round to look at more money than 
most of them had ever seen at one time in their 
lives, and then went back to their places buzzing 
excitedly, so that they had no appetite until 
they began ; caiul then tliey all made wondrous 
play on the good things in front of them, till it 
seemed to me that they could not possibly dance, 
for some lioiins to come at all events. 

But as soon as they -were all satisfied, the 
tables were struck, all except one at the far end 
of tlie btirn, on to which three chairs were hoisted, 
and three great mugs of cider ; and three im- 
portant gentlemen seated themselves in the chairs, 


and began torturing their fiddles into tune. And 


all the company joined hands in two lung lines 
that ran from end to end of the barn, and then, 
liaving arrivc<l at an understanding among them- 
selves, the fiddles dashed headlong into a racket- 
ing country dance, and the wavering lines of stiff 
blue blouses, snowy starched headgear, swirling 
skirts, and laughing faces swept togetlier and 
then retreated, back and forth, any steps you 
like and the more the merrier, back and forth, 
stamp and kick, shout the tune, clasp your 
partner or anybody else’s, twirl her round, liands 
again, back and forth, laugh and shout, forget 
yesterday, never mind to-morrow, you’re dancing 
. at Jeanne Tliibaud’s wedding, and the business 
■'' of life at the moment is to dance and laugh and 
shout, and be as merry as you may. 

‘ Ten thousand francs ! Korn de dieu I ten 
thousand francs V 

^Well, she’s a fine girl is Jeanne, and Louis is 
; we’H dance all night to show 

them what we think of them.’ 


‘Bravo, bravo, le Cm\: I HV, moirdeur Ims 
an eye fur a pretty girl yet. lu the uLltu tiiue, 

Jeanne ’ 

‘All, foolisli ! those times art* g‘Uit. .-I bati 
aristocrats I Kow we art lutn aud wt iuivt oui 

rights.’ 

‘Dance, cocJani^ uaucu ! — fuiltr, or thy fluui>y 
hoofs will block tue way.’ 

^Tieiis! Matiemui.stlle is nut daiieiiigd 

‘Simpleton 1 Oi course nuL y> u 

stiind ’ 

Denise sat in the corner by the fiJtllurc 
and laughed and clapped and clietii'di u.- 
greater and greater extiliun.-, liL \lu: b..ae blnu.M^r 
lost their sliiliie.-s, aial ilitMldie Jit-adgrar f...ppe.l 
limply round red, but,, piuiiing facc.^, and >oii:c 
droj)ped out, and toe ehopiuc.'s oi cider 'oegfun lii 
circulate, and some danced on a- tln?nub tlieir 
legs were made of steel, ami saiia Ibe louder to 
make up for the rest. Ann.uig tliese, Xbuirul 
and Louis Yard —-Van rei with ld> ariule^s siueve 
broken loose and fia}>pirjg wiblly, except when 
his partner on that side gra.'^pul it nieirily m 
lieu of a hand, his Miniiy i’acu am! big blue eyes 
all on fire, Ids voice pealing oiu like a jerky 
trumpet, every liltK- bit of iiim dancing fnr all 
he "Was worth ; ami Louis Vardl keeping up 
with him to the very lust Idurk, bm!aii>e hci 
Wiisn’t going to be beaten at hi>» 4n\it Wi/dding 
by any man alive, much by o. njan wiih 
only one ann, even though he Imd bv*eii roiuiu 
the world. 

Boulot lay on the edge of Denise’s skirt, wildi 
his head on hia paws, and viewed the I'jroceediiig.^ 
with the contemptuous toleratiuii of a philuftiplicr, 
whose creed it was to rest awhile uflei* a gtiod 
dinner. Whenever Ids master whirled intt> Ids 
neighbourhood he wrinkled up his brows us who 
would say, ‘That’s mine-— that one with tlic 
flapping sleeve. He’s nut really crazy, vuu kiHiW, 
He’s the best fellow in the w^ubh l.mt her a bit 
excited just now. lied! be all right tu-nn)!TOW. 
Pm keeping an eye on him.’ 

Old Father Goliot atir.'O'bul .luiiuh atfunUon bv 
insisting on showing Ids uniravifiled friends how 
they danced in Paris, Ids aitenip4.f. al imilalion 
of the antics of the MohIIh. AYaa. iad.Mg': rorrivid 
with shouts of laughter; ami hnw liis .-.thi' ob'i 
joints would feel about it next day 1 diil nui 
dare, to think. 

Pere Bomuitt won all tlieir hearts by b.»oUng it 
with the best of them. Ibo too was of ili,e soil, 
and his youth came back as he danced. 

I caught Denise’s eyes following Gabion with a 
great glad light in them, and when they fell 
on mine they fairly snapped with our common 
enjoyment. For it did our hearts gond to see 
him dancing away among the rest, with all the 
abandon of a child among his otvii poople, the 
past forgotten, and with never a thought for the 
future. 
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down at Cuur-des-Cumptes, and still marvel at verandas, nestling among the trees almost opposite 

the ten thousand francs she found in her the Clocli, which knows us at times in the early 

plate. summer, when the air is sweet and bracing, and 

^That was something like a wedding present the hills are flushing with the heather. But the 

— don’t you know? I’d get married twice a autumn finds us among the greens and golds and 

week on those terms ! ’ the fiery reds and lovely russet-browns of Gour- 

‘Ah, mou beau! it is not every day one meets des-Comptes, among our own people, in our other 
an English man v/itii so oj'eii a baud, and there home. 

is only one ma’nfselie.’ And once and again there comes upon me the 

Mt is true ! There is only one ma’m’selle.’ recollection of that blood-curdling night, when 

Tliat is how they keep our memory green at crazy Roussel got into the house, and struck 

Cour-des-Coniptes. panic into the stout heart of Prudent Yaiirel 

They danced till dusk, and then they lighted and valiant Boulot and iiiyseli. And the door 

candles, and danced on far into the night. But of the little room at the end of the passage dis- 

wlien the gloaming fell we others stole away, comforts me at times, with the remembrance of 

and strolled slowly through the darkening woods the dumb bedevilment that once lay behind it. 

to tlie Chateau. And then the great hall rings with the patter 

And as Gaston and Pere Boiinatt walked on of tiny feet, and merry peals of childish laughter 
in front, Denise, my wife, hung more heavily on scatter the ghosts of the past ; and Boulot bursts 

my arm, the sweetest burden in the world. into the room to greet his old friends, while his 

‘Tired, dearest?’ 1 asked. new ones hang on to him by tail and collar — the 

‘Just a little tired, but very, very happy,’ she tail that still looks like a rusty iron spike, the 

said. collar he wore at Jeanne Thibaud’s wedding. 

And tlie whole world held no more grateful And behind him comes his master, beaming 

man than I. welcome from eveiy liair of his sunny face, and 

• • « • • * • stands before my wife, and says again in a voice 

\Yq live in Britain and in Brittany, Denise of loving reverence, ‘ Ma’m’selle ! ’ just exactly 

and I, and on the waters round about. And the as lie did the day when first I made her 

freedom of tlie seas gives us a glorious pleasure- ac^piaintance in front of his little stone house 

groundi ; from Icelami and the fiords to the softer by the river. 

beauties of the ^lediterrauean, tiiey are all ours, For to her own people, wdio love her so dearly, 
and we draw fresh stores of life and endless she will always be ma’iii’selie, though she live 

enjrjyment from them. to be one hundred and ten, as our good friend 

1 bought the Clutha. There were so many Prudent would say ; and to me, who love her 

pleasant memories attached to her that I did not most dearly of all, though our journey should run 

care that slie should go into alien hands. And beyond the allotted span, travelling hand in liand 

Andrew' Lyle is still content to be her caiitaiu and heart to heart — to me too she will always 

and our very good friend, be ma’m’selle, and she will never be mure than 

Up on the Clyde there is a bj’oad- spread, one- twenty years old. 
storied house built of red sandslone, with deep the 


it is even truer to-day than in Aclcliso^i’s time 
‘ that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure 
till he knows whether the writer of it is a black 
or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with other particulars of 
a like nature.’ It is mainly with the ‘ other 
particulars’ of a literary kind have concerned 
ourselves ; and these, it is to be hoped, will 
possess at least freshness and reliability. 

According to one of tire ablest of the young 
publishers of to-day, no paper will take with the 
masses which consists mainly of essays or leaders. 
‘ They want things served up with other in- 
teresting matter, and with as much of the personal 
element, as it is possible to give them. The 
masses still incline entirely to the lighter side of 
literature.’ This was exactly the view’ of Charles 
Dickens also. Those wLo have gratified this instinct 


N tw’o recent occasions the subject of 
contributors w’as discussed 
tliese pages under the head- 
^ngs of ‘ Notable Beginners in 
Ch.amhercs Jo urntd ’ (1895) and ‘ Some 
Early Contributors to Chamhers^s 
Journal' (1S97). With some assistance from the 
authors llicmselves, w’e ;ire here enabled to make 
an excursion into the regions of the j)resent and 
the future. The initial suggestion is due to a 
correspondent and occasional contributor, who 
proposed an article ‘in the last number of the 
year; the article to be called the “Geography of 
ChaniheiJfi Journal,'^ showing wiience have conie 
the year’s articles and stories that have passed 
through your tlireshing-machine into the JoumaV 
This suggestion has been broadened in its scope, 
so as to compass a few’ biographical details ; for 
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in a clever rand taking way have found tliemselves 
on the high-road to fortune; but this kind of 
thing may be overdonoj and it may be possible 
to have a higher ideal, and try to .lead the 
masses some steps upwards. The newspaper lias 
trenched on the province of the magazine, and the 
magazine has too frequently become a thing of 
shreds and patches, an illuminated scrap-book for 
an. idle hour, without much iiitellectiial sediment 
or stimulus. The conductors of this Journal have 
aimed, and still aim, at a little more than this, 
and are glad to acknowledge the assistance of a 
large body of contributors from every part of 
the habitable glo]>e. Sir William Turner in his 
British Association address said there was no 
hereditary aristocracy in science, the army of 
workers being recruited from all classes. So is 
the army of writers ; and therefore it has been 
possible to maintain the original standard of 
furnishing rational and recreative literature, with 
much positive information. 

What was said by the conductors at the begin- 
ning of the second volume in 1833 is, we trust, 
as true to-day, that ^ all has been plain, downright 
substantial matter, generally based upon the 
broadest human interests, and depending for its 
effect solely upon its own merits. Thougli sensible, 
moreover, that we might have extended our 
eirciilation very much, especially out of Scotland, 
])y the introduction of pictorial embellishments, 
^ve have stood steadfast upon letterpress alone, 
addressing our readers through their understand- 
ings rather than their senses, and thereby making 
certainly a far less direct appeal to the mass of 
the public than is made by the only respect- 
able work which exceeds us now in circulation.’ 
This last is a reference to the Penny Mayazine, 
which w^as illustrated, and ceased in 1845. The I 
fresh competitors that — over sixty years later — 
now appeal by means of illustrations to the 
senses are legion. 

It is the ‘coining writers’ we wish to lay hold 
of here, for such men and women as Mr George I 
Manviile Feim, Mr William Le Queiix, Mr Guy 1 
Boothby, Mr Louis Becke, and Mrs L. T. Meade 
are familiar acfpiaintances to the reading public. 

,, There are ahvays in the background an army of 
, : meritorious writers, wdio have not been advertised 

by themselves or by anybody else, but whose 
sterling qualities help to form the backbone of 
many literary enterprises. Ghamhers^ by its method 
of gleaning from a wide field, and because it has 
, . , never been the slave of any clique or coterie, has 

; " ; : ; been able to present a great variety of fare, which 

,, , its readers have ever been ready to recognise and 
’ . acknowledge. There is a period at which the 

‘ ; '.-professional writer becomes hackneyed, and repeats 

himself under various tricks of style ; by draw- 
ing from a wide constituency, as has, always been 
done for these pages, freshness and variety can 
alone be maintained , ' ; 

‘ ' Mr John Oxenham, author of, Bmng FortnneSy 


Three Times I Mivrned IMary^ and also <'4 rair last 
aerial, MJur Lady ul Ltdiverauta^'' i.-^ gn^d enough 
to say that lie finds peeiili.’ir in rlie 

thought that iJhamhis likes 1r‘< vurk, iLr of 
the pleasantest remiuisecaices of liis bnylit.h-d was 
ill lying on the hearihrug beOvoi the Ore a,nd 
revelling in ‘Lost 8ir Ma.ssingherd,' ‘Lan'y ihavia,’ 
and other good cunq);my in i-s j’-ages. when Im 
certainly had not the remotest idea cji e\'er eon- 
tributing to them. Mr Oxenaam is IjesX left to 
speak for himself, lie dab-is at pi'e.sei't fj'Miu 
Greenock. In answer to the ipiiesiion lo’.nv In? 
had ‘drifted’ into literature, lie says: 

‘Why “drifted"? Is thai' the final re,sult of 
your observation of tlie writing fraternity ’ Jr 
gave me a twinge to riNid the wevrd. yiny n^jt a 
man deliberately eUinh (.)ut of tlie whirlpoui of 
business into the fresher and very inueli cleaner 
and more inspiring rock ui letters ? I s[u,n?t many 
years in the rapi<ls ami the wliirlpord ; then I." 
climbed out — or began to — ami so began to live. 
I do not altogether regret the wasted yea.rs ; they 
are useful to look back upon. 1 n-gvi^l, however, 
that I did not begin my climb 

‘Since you ask it: 1 began, tc* write for my 
own pleasure and as a di.strai'iion front oilier 
matters. Tlie delight ut ii givw upon me. "nis 
the appetite comes in eating." 1 Irn'e no lair? of 
hardships, since. I was not wril-iiig for a living. 
Wliat I enjovid ])rntracing odnn' nik-' sei-n;!*-] lo 
enjoy perusing, and were e\eu to pay for. 

Eventually I took my courage in both bandr, and 
climbed out of the jiiiid of bus.:nes.s life on lo 
clean rock. If I have not dimi:>ed high, I have 
at all events climbed clean ; and, all being well, 
I intend to climb higher. I think llie stmw 
running in Chambers wa.s di.stinetly the sircuigest 
thing I had done up to that time ; bur I have 
done stronger since. 

‘I am north-country, but the wrong .side of 
the Border. All the same, my plc«i'^njat;si as-tn.'ia- 
tions are with the west «,‘o;iFt, aiul | used to 
tramp it with a knapsac-k from 1 hruoon lo Furl- 
William with an cnjcjvmeni iLiat is .-till fre.di lo 
me. Then I spent some years in Lriuany ; lived 
even in tlie small stone, inaise abi>\u the \v(*ir 
overlooking the Cliateau — iiicuigli it is not called 
Cour-des-Comptes ; and my liusi was. I’rufhmt 
Yaurel, and though the latter n.anic is nut Ids, 
the personality is. I can hear his grciit roaring 
laugh at this moment as he threatens: jiuulot with 
the water. I had the cliaurce <.)f seeing a gotid 
deal of the Continent, from Stot.ddiolm do^vn to 
■ Genoa, and fairly well all tliat lies b>etsveen, and 
footed it to and fro in Switzerland both, in summer 
and in winter, which is far better. Then business 
matters took me to America and Canada for a 
couple of years. I name all this sim]d„y l,>ecaus,e I 
consider this, ail unwittingly, %vas as good train- 
ing as I could possibly have had. Bince then 1 
was many years in London ; and the roar of Fleet 
Street and the Strand is still in my ears. It is 
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more tuneful — say, ratlier less hiliarmonioiiS' — ^at a 
distanee tliaii when one is in it. 

‘This is a longer screed than I intended. You 
must Idanie the pen, a good old boon and blessing 
Waveiiey.' 

The general reader must have noticed the name 
of Charles Ed wardes in maii}^ of the magazines 
and over against some popular travel volumes ; 
but lie can have no coiicex^tion of the multitude 
of other anonymous contributions of this busy 
writer, who ■when he is not afoot in England or 
America, or astride his cycle on the Continent, 
dates from St Mark’s Place, Wolverhampton. He 
is one of the few topographical writers who can 
make his descriptive articles thoroughly interesting 
and readable from first to hyst, while conveying 
much information, and the fresh impressions of a 
traveller. ‘A Bide to Crecy’ and ‘The Diary 
of a Busaco Monk ’ are recent cases in point. 
Amongst his short stories contributed to Ghamhers 
is ‘Tlie Silver Joss.’ He is to be envied for the 
constant variety that comes into his life, and the 
ability wherewith he makes others share his plea- 
sure and proht ; and yet he says, ‘ What have I 
done that the public should feel any particular 
interest in myself'?’ We are able to condemn 
him, if not out of Ills owm mouth, at least from 
Ids own pen, which fiirnislies this record : 

‘As a mail of letters, John Morley opened 
Macmillan^ s Magadne to me in 1884 ; and in 
GornhiU under James Payii I wrote about forty 
short stories and articles. Of my otlier periodical 
contributions I can only say that they are com- 
putable by the five hundred ; that they in- 
clude essays, descriptive papers, and stories ; and 
that their area extends from the Nineteenth 
Centiirij dowuiwurds. For Mr Alfred Harmsworth, 
whose personal acquaintance I value, I have 
written and still wu’ite much. My books include 
the volume on Leojiardi in Triibner’s Philosophical 
Series in 1882 ; also travel-books on Crete, the 
Canary Isles, Sardinia, and Jutland ; school 
stories: “Dr Burleigh’s Boys,” “The New” House 
Master,” and “Jones the Mysterious;” and a dis- 
interred romance, “ Shadowed by the Gods.” I 
am still holding oif volume fiction, in the sanguine 
hope that I may attain wusdom and wdt enough 
for such long enterprises later in life. 

‘I might mention the gift made to me by the 
Archduke Louis of Austria of his colossal work 
on the Balearics, printed by him for private 
distribution — these wdtli a note to say lie had 
l)vieii charmed by reading some of my papers. 
I do not care to advertise myself ; but this sort 
of thing does, I fancy, interest the public.’ 

The work of Mr John Arthur Barry some- 
times tempts comparison wdth that of W. Clark 
Bussell, and sometimes wdtli Bret Harte. But he 
lias an individuality and style all his own. Like 
Mr F. T. Bullen and Mr Oxenham, he draws 
from his owm varied experience for characters and 
local colour. ‘'Wlien quite a boy he went to sea 


as an apprentice in the mercantile marine, left 
the sea for the Australian gold-diggings, and 
afteiwvards settled as a sheep-farmer at the Anti- 
podes. During this time lie began to wmite and 
publish tales of adventure in Australian papers, 
and also at home in GJumboids Journal^ the 
Gmp/tfe, and other periodicals. In 1893 he wms in 
England arranging literary business, wdiich included 
the issue of a collection of stories entitled Eteve. 
Brownes Bmiyvp, As the English climate does not 
suit him, he returned to Australia the same 
season, and wms for a year or two at an up- 
country sheep-station. Finally he settled in 
Sydney to give literature his undivided attention. 
Besides his contributions to Ghcvnihers^ stories of his 
have appeared in GornMll, The Strand Magadne^ 
and the Grapihic, His other publications include 
such collections of stories as In the Great Dceii 
and Against the Tides of Fate, and twm novels, TJie 
Luck of the Native Born and A 8o?i of the Sea. 
As a journalist some of his papers on Old 
Sydney for the Sydjiey Mail have made quite a 
local sensation. 

Mr W. E. Gule, wdio dates from Cardiff, is a 
young wuiter of much promise and not a little 
performance. He is a careful and conscientious 
literary craftsman, with a gift of himiour, the 
true story-teller’s instincts, and he is never tedious, 
i His short stories of schoolboy life in Yoimy 
I England have delighted all the young folks wiio 
have read them, and wm are glad to hear they 
have been reprinted. His brightness and origb 
i nality tenqit comparison with some of the American 
I short story waiters. For Ohanibers he has wuitteii 
‘Lady Stalland’s Diamonds’ and ‘The Anthro- 
pologist’s Coat,’ wiiile ‘Old Mr Jellicoe’s Plan’ 
and ‘ Lord Cimiberwell’s Lesson ’ are vet to come. 
The reader is safe wi.th auything to wiiieli Mr 
Cule’s name is attached. This in brief is the 
story of his literary career : 

‘I came to take to wulting, I believe, because 
of my insatiable love of reading, and as a result, 
also, of my admiration for everybody wiio wu'ote 
books I liked. I wms intended for commercial 
w'Ork, and made one or two attempts in that 
direction, wuiting all tlie wLile in my leisure 
time. My first efforts, at the age of sixteen or 
so, wmre made in the “ Literary Olympic ” of 
Yo’img FoWs Paper. This W'as a page where young 
authors might exercise their energies; and among 
ni}^ companions at that time, Imt far before me, 
w^ere two whose names are better knowm now, 
Mr R. Murray Gilchrist and Mr A. J. Adcock. 
My first profitable venture w^as made in 1892, 
when Mr Edwaird Step (now literary adviser to 
F, Warne & Co.) accepted one of my stories for a 
boy’s magazine. In 1894 one of my stories w^ent 
to Mr Andrew Melrose, manager of the Sunday 
School Union ; and it is through his kindness of 
suggestion and encouragement that most of my 
work has been done since. In 1895 I vras able 
to devote myself entirely to waiting, and in 1899 
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Mr Melrose published two volumes, Sir Condant 
and Ghild Voices; while Messrs W. & B. Chaiii- 
hers brought out a little fairy book, Mahelh Prime 
IVondcrJid. I have just been appointed editor of 
the Sunday School Teacher. My age is twenty-nine.’ 

Dr Biccardo Stephens, a young Edinburgh 
doctor, writes frankly as follows : 

‘I had published perhaps a couple, of short 
stories and a couple or so of articles, when a 
friend ■with more hopes for me than I had for 
myself badgered me day after day to compete 
in an American “Mystery Story” competition, 

I had a shot at last, and wrote the Cruciform 
Mark under rather disadvantageous conditions. 
The United States people promptly returned it, 
saying tliat they did not see any mystery about 
it. Then Chatto & Windns took the book, and 
])ublished it in 1896. Bliss, Sands & Co. 
ordered Mr Peters on the strength of that in 1897, 
and also published ilfr Pe La Eue Smijth^ ■which 
had api)eared in the Westminster Gazette, Next 
Mv Sands was rash enough to take The Prime and 
the Undertaker and What they Undertook without 
reading it. I am glad to recollect that I begged 
him not to buy a pig in a poke, for people 
generally haven’t seemed to care for it. I like it 
best of ail ; but that doesn’t anything. 

Then I wrote a good hit of anotlier book, but 
on reading Anthony Hope’s Kmfs Mirror 1 
.suspected that people would say mine was an 
attempt at imitation ; so the thing is uirhiiished. 
Every now and then since the Cruciform Mark 1 
have published short stories and verses in Cham- 
berses Journal^ as you know, and in other maga- 
Lillies. I think it is pretty well arranged that 
John Murray publishes a book of sliort stories 
for me as soon as I have written one or two 
more of a more cheerful nature than some of 
those that he saw. I don’t think I can add 
anything of the slightest interest, unless ycai 
care to know that the more I like a thing the 
less other people seem to care for it. So that 
the things over which I sneer and snort (pot- 
boilers) go out with comparatively great prospects.’: 

The diilidence of the authoress of Laddie.^ iJon^ 
and Pomona has Idtherto prevented Iier real name 
and portrait from going forth to the public. But 
her work is finer, and has more grit, sanity, and 
heaut}^, than is the case with hundreds of writers 
who are better known. It is possible that her 
■ ^ - Laddie may become a classic, like Dr John Brown’s 
.. Piah. Her Pomona and Baby John appeared first 

, ; . in these columns. This year her new book is 
•• : Tomh Boy, just issued by W. and E, Chambers. 

Mr F. T. Bullen, who has made quite a re- 
, ^ .; , r putation by his Cruise of the Cachalot^ Palace of Poor 
• . Jack, and Log of a Sea Waif which comprise 
’ , experiences and recollections of early days at 

sea, had some of Iris first contributions accepted 

■' ' , , l?y Mr 0, J. Gutcliffe Hyne, the creator 

1 Kettle,*^ lias the advant^e of standing ■ 
;• Mx-fet tyro ‘and , a ’‘half inches high, with a con- 

V',',' ' '■ 


stitution like 'copper ualls,’ wliieb Ims to 

his advantage in ruugliiug it in many null ring 
regions of the world, inebading lie* Arctic 
whither he went willi ilie tbieivr'rm-iiarmswurih 

expedition. 

Mr David Lawson Jolmsiuia^, autliur of Th> Paul 
Commodore, is a young wriier rd greai promise and 
merit, who early left busbies.'? lu work vriili tbe 
pen; and his iirst article ap]»eaiv(l in Vhiaiihtat in 
1S86. His tirst tale a] speared ao a Muial iu Ja aes 
Henderson’s Young Folk's i’c.p»u’, in Mieterj.rii n lo 
B. L. Stevenson’s Tin. A cadi .eg .mi 1 ui 

his Paradise of ihe Surih tliat it .riaturd lur lat iv 
genuine imaginative lower tban laai Ifetii re’' e; Jed 
by any new writer for many years ; whik,; ilie 
Athcmeiim characterl.-ed his .-iiort ,'?iory lejadiited 
last year in a eulleetion called Ihril iino J^rvurss 
as one of the best in a volume which coniaiiied 
specimens by llenty, U. ."M. Feini, aiul Dr Vviian 
Doyle. His Jacobite tale, ‘The Lu.-t i. aiisej is 
re]>rinted in a collect inn railed eor: Ib/iUO’. 

Mr Jolmstoiic’s mvii narrative is intnjivsiiiig beeause 
of the light it tlirow.s on. M.i* Jaiaus lienJerMiiiV: 
Young Ftdks and its array of coniribulurs Vvla# have, 
since made a name : 

rilt was at, the siiggeni^-n el the ediiei- sff a 
Breclun paper that I submilled a jrhrU'l Moia to 
a certain ])eriodical called /'b/Ja It was 

duly accepted, and thu- began a ."naz.etihn that 
only ended villi the deer C'O ui the joiunai. Ymag 
Falks, alilioiigh it may never Imve lain on die 
tables of the cultured, vas a jiint iif s-.umo note 
ill its day and generation. Ainoiig its contrilHiiors 
it had many writeis who have made their mark. 
Besides Louis Sievtiisun, wli ) gave T't i Dbae/ 


and Kidmtijpcd to th*j world 


11* I'figoy- 


lie has himself told the stury of the foiisier in 
Mij First Book — I can recall tin iiuini'.s »jf Wllliani 
dVestall, Dr Jupp. Mav leuil'ertou, t/Larkw 
Edwardes, Ascolt R. Iio]Hg J. Fleudicr, IMrs 
Amelia Barr, Professor Eih* It Jo.-ris- m. William 
Sharp, Alfred (J. Ilartaswurrh, IkLeri l.eighltua 
and Bloniidelle Burton, in thi.- ci'.uueel iem it 
would be iiiigratefnl nut to uemti.ni (he pr^ipritUwr 
and conductor of the juuiami, Mr deiues iieUikT- 
son. Young Ffdks wns his twr lamb ibf* 

many papers issued from Ids publhhiiigdiouMa aurl 
in it he did much to bc^u-r tbe begimier uf pro- 
mise, There are many wrlterv'?-—! am prou-] lo 
number myself among tlimu — who found their 
early patli made easier and more pleasant by iliC 
discriminating encouragement of tire kindduairled 
Scotsman of Red Lion Goiirt. 

‘My humble beginnings, them may 1.)e found 
in Chamberses Journal and Young Folks. For a year 
or two I contributed regularly to t'be latiiar, and 
more spasmodically to other iKnaudicals ; and also 
managed to get some mDcelianeous journalistic 
work — acting for a short time as correspondent 
'to a New York paper. Then ]\.fr Henderson 
suggested that I should try a serial story for 
“Tlid' Mountain Kingdom” was the result 
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After running not unsuccessfully in Yoiing Folks^ 
it was immediately tliereafter (in 1888, when I 
u'as barely eighteen) published b}" Messrs Sampson 
Low. “The Mountain Kingdom” was the fore- 
niimer of a series of stories of adventure in the 
Siuiie paper— all of which were su])seqiiently issued 
b}' Messrs : Chambers. ' And , for the latter firm T- 
have since done other work of divers kind — with, 
I hope, as much satisfaction to them and to their 
readers as, to .myself. ■ 

‘ Looking over some old numbers of Yoimg Folks, 
1 ha's^e just noticed one or t'wo curious facts. 
In 1888, while “The Mountain Kiiigdoia” w’as 
riiimiiig, there was a series of short biographies of 
great iiieii, entitled “The Secret of Success.” The 
author w^as A. C. Harms worth, who has since put 
his discovery to good use. At the same time, Max 
Pemberton had a series of articles on various 
sports. A year or t\vo later the chief writers 
of short stories w’-ere C. Edwardes and Murray 
Gilchrist, both of 'whom have since done good 
work in wider fields.’ 

Amongst recent story-tellers in Ghamhers have 
been T. W. Speight, Fred Wiiisliaw', Pmbert Barr, 
E. B. Cuming, Carlton Daw'-e, Janies Workman, 
John Stafford, Harold Biiidloss (who spins a good 
West African yarn), Johii Mackie, Dr Andrew^ 
Balfour, Bosaliiie I^Iasson, Mrs Cumiingham- 
Grahani, Mrs Mary Stuart Boyd (wife of Mr A. 
S. Boyd the artist,) James Patey, and Haliiday 
Bogers (Miss Harriet Eeid), author of ‘Meggots- 
]a*ae.’ Isiibella Fyi'ie ^J^Iayo, wdio, though London 
burn, now" dates from Aberdeen, had Mrs S. C. 
Hall as literary godmother, began to W'rite at 
seventeen, and made her liteiary reputation at 
tiventy-five Vviili ‘ Occupations of a Betired Life,’ 
which she had been asked to write for Mr Sirahaii 
by Dr Japp, then assistant-editor of Good JYords ami 
the Suudaii 2Iaya-^ine. An adverse criticism which 
one of her books received in the Satiirckiy llemew 
drew forth a kindly letter from Mr lluskiu and an 
invitation to dine with him. She lias been twice in 
Canada and in the East, and has dune and is still 
doing miioh good magazine work bet\veen wiiiles. 

Mr Julm Buchan, author of that fine Ihveedside 
story, ‘ J ohn Bmmet of Barns,’ after a remarkably 
siiccessiul career at Oxford, is now" reading for 
tlie Bar. One is quite prepared to hear that his 
recreations are shooting, fishing, and mountaineer- 
ing, for the open-air feeling in his stories and 
sketches is unmistakable. His younger brother 
William, author of ^Comedy on the Moors’ and 
‘David and Jonatlian of the Hills,’ promises to 
follow" in his footsteps, 

Mr John Fiimemore, author of the new" story 
for the beginning of 1901, ‘The Lover Fugitives,’ 
an historical romance set in the period £ollow"ing 
the Mojuuouth Bcl)ellion, has published The 
Cmtoni of ilie Country and The lied Men of the 
Busk, as w'cll as Fairy Stories from the Little 
Mountain. He dates from Cardiganshire. This is 
Mr Finnemore’s record : 


‘As regards the mannei* in w"hicli I began to 
write, I fancy my case is common enough : a 
touch of cacoethes scrihendi, and a liberal w’aste of 
paper, ink, and spare time. My first attempts— 
short stories — saw' the light in Household J-J'ords, 
My fii'st novel, The Custom of the Country, was 
published by Messrs Law'reiice &■ Bulleii in 
1898. Though w'ell spoken of by Literature and 
other journals, it did not, so far as I have lieaml, 
set the Thames on fire. It was folio w"ed in 1899 
by two books, The Fed Men of the Busk and Fairy 
Stories from the Little Mountain. The Bed Mim of 
the Busk is founded partly on Welsh legend, and 
had the good fortune to be w'ell received by a 
w'ide range of critical authorities. Tw'o studies of 
peasant life have also appeared, one in Temj)le 
Bar, the other in Macniilkm^s Magadne.' 

To mention general contributions w'ould be 
quite an endless business, but we ina}' be ex- 
cused if ^Ye draw" attention to coming articles on 
industrial subjects by one of the best infuimed 
and most capable writers of to-day. Mr tlames 
Burnley, who is now back to London, w'rote 
while in Chicago, w'liere he had been doing 
journalistic wmrk, certain papers on ‘Industrial 
Supremacy,’ ‘Millionaires,’ and ‘The Trail of the 
Trust.’ Mr Burnley, who is author of the article 
‘Newspapers’ in Chambeids Encydopimia, is also 
author of about a dozen volumes, such as Fortunes 
made in Business and The Romance of Modern In- 
dustry. For the last four years lie has been 
making careful observations and gathering material 
for such articles. To touch the subject of industry 
at all in America is, he says, to run butt against 
the great trust problem and get tangled in the 
miglity operations of the millionaires. The articles 
represent a great deal of careful work, and are as 
accurate and up-to-date as it w"as ]>ossible to make 
them. Mr W. S. Fletcher, of the Cape Gu\"ern 
meat Raihvays, who has lately been on huliday 
in this country, came on to Bloemfontein just 
beliind Lord Eoberts, and described that place 
and also the field of Magersfontein. Tu his 
daughter w"e are indebted for a paper on ‘Kim- 
berley during the Siege.’ Mr Fletcher possesses a 
copy of the very rare Kem of the Camp, piilJished 
in Pretoria during the siege in 1881, wiiich he 
described in tlie article ‘Transvaal Eeminiaceiiccs.’ 
Mr Alfred Kinnear, w"ar correspondent, early 
invalided home, has written three times on 
various subjects. 

Mr J. J. Bell, w'ho has made a ver}" p>roniising 
start as a contributor of verse to many iiiagaziiie.s, 
in 1896 had liis first four sets of verses accepted 
simultaneously by Charnhersh Journal, Fall Mall 
Magmine, Fearsords, and the SkeicK Like Mr 
W. E. Cule, he is still under tliirty, w'liicli may 
be one reason why he styles liis w'eekly contribu- 
tions to tlie Glasgow Evening Times ‘A Young 
Man’s Fancies,’ hlore fortunate than most budding 
poets, he has published about four hundred pieces 
of verse in various periodicals, besides two volumes 
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of rlivnies for cliiidren, The Neio Noah^s Ark 
(1808), Jack of all Trades (1899), and Bongs of the 
Hour (1900), a booklet of war-verse. Mr Bell, 
who began writing rhymes for his own amuse- 
ment, contributed to the Glasgoio University 
Magazine (of which he was editor in 1896-97), 
had his first short story accepted by the Glasgow 
Weekly Herald in 1896, was engaged for a time in 


JOUEAhiL. 

the University Cdieinicai Liberal nry, and has ^inee 
devoted liis whole liuK* to writing. 

These are imt examples: if i.' intp-^-sible in (,i!r 
space to go further. .Many launes lU'e left oni a.s 
good as those that found a ]>1ace. ihit lliose 
that ha\’e .so foutul a plrme are. wo Itciieve, -jf sitU'- 
ling merit, and no ]>aiiis will ]>e Mptivd lo f*.-l!iblisli 
even a more satisfactory record in the fuitiro. 
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IN FOUE CHAPTERS.— CHxXPTE a IIL 


S HEN Stephen reached home, after 
his interview with Victor Benfield, 
he found Jacob Piunmelow, his old 
man-servant, and his father’s before 
him, wheeling a barrow across the 
yard. The rattle of the iron wheel 
upon the cobble-stones sounded in his ears like 
so much demoniacal laughter. Now, if there 
was one person in the world of whom Stephen 
stood in any sort of awe, it was of Jacob ; the old 
fellow had a sharp and bitter tongue, and a knack 
of letting fall in an apparently innocent way little 
observations that stuck like thorns in the liesh 
and rankled for hours afterwards. Among other 
things, he had brought the study of the proverbs 
of his native land to a high state of perfection, 
and was wont, when occasion offered, to lire them 
off* like iuiiiute-guns. Anger and reproof were 
alilve wasted upon him. If such a thing were 
possible, he V'as more obstinate than his master ; 
and wlien once he had made uj) his mind to do 
a tiling, he clung to his purj>ose like a limpet to 
a rock. On this occasion he looked up as his 
'master approached, and noticed that the latters 
face was clouded. He prepared his divscoiirse 
accordingly. 

* Vou be lookin’ fair poorly this morriin’. Master 
Stephen,’ he began. ^’Twaswhat I said to myself 
as soon as I set eyes on ’e. My sight may be 
failin’ me, as the savin’ goes ; but, old man as I 
be, I can see well enough for that.’ 

‘ Confound you and your eyes ! ’ growled his 
master. '“You are always croaking.’ 

said the old man cheerfully, putting 
down the ])arrow and nibbing his wrinkled hands 
together as he spoke. ‘’Tis the way of old folks. 

, They bain’t able to help theirselves, I’m thinkin’. 

‘‘Flesh is but grass,” says the Preacher, and the 
. time will come wdien, strong man as ye he, ye’ll 
be like poor old Jacob here, good for naught but 
churchyard mould.’ 

■ , , ‘ ’Twould he better if some people' were there 
already,’ said Stephen pointedly. ‘If flesh were 
0 -grass, as you say, I could find the devdl a good 
“ hay-crop.’ 

*’Tis the way of youth to speak such vain 
words,’ persisted old Jacob, who, having once 
found a listenfer, was not prepared to let him slip 


again. ‘ I ruind me now >*uinig Sr|uii\- Ijem- 
bridge talked the .same way ilie \'ery slay ilmt lie 
Avas shot in Three-Mi!e "Wood. “ IkuinnelcAv.” says 
he, just as you be speakiii’ now, ‘‘life may be 
short, but I’ll make (be mu.-t of it." flojir ! 

how wa.s be to know that that uiglit be "d Iw lyin’ 
stark and stiff’ with a bullet ilirf.uyh Ids heati ! 
But there, ihens yo’nt yurmg atid full of yt>ur 
own conceit; but yell go lii.s w.'iy as like as not. 
What says the’ 

Stephen wailed t«i luar m'f more, luit strode 
across the yaid to the house, lb* was familiar 
with the story of ]5nor \ouug Ib.-mbriflge s imir lor ; 
but \vhat motive had tin? ohl idtl fur iumtgiug it 
up on this iiiorning of all oi'Iieiv. ? lie sat clown 
to his accounts and the gX'Urra! ui ii:e 

day, but, try liow lie. would. In- coul i not era-ieejo 
trate Ids attention upon die iuiitou- iu baud. He 
found bis tb‘)iigbts couliimally wo-rlijig to 
bridge’s murder, and from it lo 3Iildred and the 
Captain. They were Imi'py eiioiig'h wiiliout' him. 
He might be dead — ay, lying in TIiree-Mile 
Wood with a ])uliet in liis brain — for all ihey 
would bother about him. 

That night wlieii he went to bvd he could not 
sleep. He to-ssed and tumbled on Ids lioiicli, alwiiys 
with the recMsllectioii of the t>;d mans words 
ringing in Ids t?ars. Saxi day it was, ilie same, 
and again tlie day alter. Hut this state of tilings 
could not last long. When la* woke on tin* 
Thursday morning Ids brain was mi lire anti liis 
hand shook so that lie dar^d no: trust ldm.‘'’elf !o 
shave; therefore, without ]}erl‘orniiijg the opera- 
tion, he dres.sed atid tluai di'Se^mded bis sluing- 
room. There, following a Iiahit he havi develctped 
of late, he poured out half a tmuhhn* of Vaundy 
and drank it off. Sheepishly, as if he were half- 
ashamed of what he was doing, he crossed to a 
cupboard in the corner of the room, and from it 
took a ritie which he had pmrehased earlier in the 
year. Still with the si.une ciiriou.s ex]>ressioii upon, 
his face, he weighed it in his hand, and then, with 
a shudder, replaced it in tlm cupboard, only to 
bring it out again for aiiotlier inspeetdon a few* 
minutes later. This time lie took a cartridge from 
a' box and dropped it into the breech." Once 
more he put the weapon hack, locked the cu]>- 
board, and 'Seated himself at his desk, resting liis 
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liead upon liis liaiids. His breakfast ^yas dismissed 
uiitouclied. He could not eat M’itli this thought 
ill his brain. At last, seizing his hat, he left 
the house, tied from old Jacob— wlio had prepared 
scA’-eral more home-truths for him — and, finally, 
crossing the bridge, made his way through the 
village in the direction of the Yicarage. AVliy he 
should have chosen that path on that particular 
morning he could not have told you had you 
asked him; but the fact remains that when he 
reached the gate he was just in time to find 
(bi])taiii Benileld's dog-cart pulled uii before it. 
Tlie Captain was seated in it, his gun-case was 
propped up beside him, and Mildred ivas standing 
in happy con^^ersation by the horse. Still impelled 
by the same mysterious force which had driven 
him from home, lie walked towards them. Mildred 
was the first to notice him, and she gave a little 
start of alarm as she realised what a wreck the 
man, once so strong, had now become. 

‘ Hullo, Stejihen ! ’ said the Captain cheerily 
as the oilier approached, Cso you are able to get 
away aftm* all. Good Heavens, man, how ill you 
look 1 Y^liat on earth have you been doing vdth 
yourself ?■ ■’ 

‘ nothing,’ Stephen replied angrily. ‘I am as 
well as I have ever been in my life. No, I can’t 
come with you to-day. I have several important 
ap[)ointnients, and can’t afford to waste iny time 
as you seem aide to do.’ 

Without another word he continued his walk 
until he reached a wayside i^ublie -house — his own 
pro]jerty. Entering the bar, he called for brandy, 
and when the bottle was placed before him, almost 
filled his glass. He drank it off, and then went 
on his way again, to come to a standstill presently 
on one of the iron Inidges to which allusion was 
made at the commencement of the story. It 
was by his own exertions that that bridge had 
])eeii placed there, and now, as he stood looking 
down at the swiftly-running water below, he 
could have cursed the day he had moved in the 
matter, for a low mocking laugh seemed to come 
up to him from beneath the arch. That decided 
liim. ■ 

‘I’ll do it,’ he muttered hoarsely. ‘If it costs 
me my life, I ’ll do it. YTiat right has he to 
steal her from me?’ 

The rivei" mu red as blood ]>eneatli him, and 
the mocking laughter continued without cessation. 
Unable to bear it aiu' longer, he left the bridge 
and strode homeward as fast as his legs could 
carry him. From the moment that he had made 
up his mind, a peace such as he had not known 
for days had come to him. During the after- 
noon he was as business-like and as collected as 
usual ; it was not until dusk began to fall that 
his old restlessness returned. Tlien, try how he 
would, he could not remain quiet. He paced his 
room, paid repeated visits to the mill, went out 
and watched the placid surface of the mill-pond, 
upon which the swallov's -were darting hither and 


thither ; and when at last all his men had left 
the premises, and he was sure that he was not 
being watched, he returned to tlie house, drank 
another half-bottle of brandy, and then paid a 
visit to the cupboard in which reposed the rifle. 
This time there was no hesitation. He took it 
from its resting-place, dropped a couple of veno- 
mous-looking cartridges into his pocket, and then, 
letting himself out by a side-door, crossed the 
narrow strip of garden and passed into the 
meadows heyond, A hare, down for a night’s 
feed from tlie uj)lands, sprang up before him ; 
hut he did not see her. A couple of wood- 
pigeons, sighting the weapon he carried in his 
hand, flew from a tree above his head with a 
noisy flutter of their wings ; but he paid no 
attention to them. He was conscious only of 
one thing, and that held him as in a vice. His 
mind’s eye was picturing a high dog-cart dra\\Ti 
by a fast horse, and driven by a man who knew 
what he was about. It was a swift-moving 
target. Could he possibly manage to hit it? At 
any rate he ivas going to try ; and if he could, 
what then ? That was a question he dared not 
ansAver just at present. 

Long shadows were already drawing across the 
valley. It was a perfect autumn evening, and 
the xdeture presented to him would have been 
difficult to eiqual for pure landscape beauty. At 
last he reached the high-road, which, as I have 
elsewhere said, ran for some miles at the foot of 
the DoAvns. He looked to right and left, but no 
sign of the dog-cart he wanted was to he seen. 
It n^as a considerable drive from Green’s Farm, 
and he knew that Yictor would he likely to 
shoot as long as it tvas light ; so, hating arrived 
at this conclusion, lie crossed the road, and made 
his way along the hillside until he came to a 
small copse beside a disused chalk-pit. Here he 
was able to conceal himself eflectually, ttdiile at 
the Sfune time he could command a good view of 
the high-road on either hand. A pulse was beat- 
ing inside his head like a steam-hammer, and 
the long strip of dusty road danced before liis 
eyes like a ribbon shaken by tlie wind. He fedt 
confident, however, of being able to shoot straight 
enough tvhen the lime should arrive. The tvind 
sighed through the branches of the trees aboA^e 
him, and the rustling of the leaves sounded 
in his ears like the Avhispering of evil coun- 
sellors. They urged him to be careful of his 
aim, and by so doing to aA^enge himself for the 
Avroiig his enemy had done him. He cliitclied 
his rifle tighter and again scanned the road. 
Once more, hoAA'ever, he was unsuccessful in his 
seat'ch. A quarter of an hour passed, and still 
there was no sign of the dog-cart. Then a 
black speck made its appearance about a mile 
away, which greAV gradually larger until it took 
the form of the cart for Avhich he Avas waiting- 
Presently he could distinguish the Captain’s face, 
and even the brass corners of the gim-case 
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propped lip beside him. Only a feiv yards noWy 
and lie would be within easy range. He drew 
the stock of the rifle closer to his shoulder, and 
glanced along the liarrel. His finger was on the 
trigger, and all he had to do now was to bend 
the finger and the luillet would speed upon its 

fatal mission. Then Suddenly lie threw up 

his head. "iYliat on earth did this mean? The 
driver had brought his liorse to a standstill 
exactly opposite where he lay, and was deliber- 
ately lighting a cigar. Stephen stared at him 

with eyes aghast. What did he mean by pulling 
up in such a place? Was he courting certain 
death? The man must be mad to run such a 
risk. He saw the match burst into flame, and a 
moment later the smoke of the cigar curl up 

into the evening air. His gaze was riveted upon 
the dog-cart and its occupant. Do what he 

would, he could not withdraw his eyes, nor act 
as he intended. For the time being he was 

hypnotised and powerless. Then, almost before 
he knew what had happened, the Captain had 
started his horse again and had turned the corner 
of the hill. 

Dropping his head upon his hands, Stephen 
burst into such a paroxysm of weeping as he had 
not known since he was a child. This was 
succeeded by a desperate calmness that was almost 
death-like. Hour after hour he lay on the damp 
grass, scarcely moving. FTight fell ; the stars shone 
out ; still he remained in the same position. The 
evening mist rose from the river and wandered 
like a ghost among the trees; but he paid no 
heed to it. At last, staggering like a drunken 


man, he rose and looked abend bim. lie* saw bis 
rifle lying among the lea res, ])irke‘d it up, and 
slowly descended the hill, curbing lumselr for a 
coward as he went. U was nearly miduiglit 
by the time he reached tlie mill once more. 
The clack of the wheel seemed to niuek at biiu, 
and the hooting of an owl ]>eivlir'l tlie 

barn sounded like a lost spirit triuiiipbing at hb 
discomfiture. He shook his fi<l at i1, eiiuwed the 
house, and made his way to bis sitiiiig-rcHuri, 
where he deposited his rifle in its acrustom.-d 
place. Pouring out a glass of &]urits, lie tossed 
it oil*; another followed, and fetill another. At 
last, reeling to his room, he ilirew biinseli iipm 
his bed without removing liis cLorhos, l.»ui not !o 
sleep. Xext morning he was clLdirious, and the 
old crone, his housekeeper, despatched Jaca/o, who 
promptly regarded himself in the light of a 
prophet, for the doctor. From that day forward, 
for ne^irly a month, Stephen WTestled wifu death, 
and when he looked upon the world again it 
was as a man so changed that the fedk lie met 
scareel}' recognised him. If he had been silent 
and morose be.fore, he was douldy so now ; he 
seldom left fhe mill, and when he did so, spol:e. 
to no man. Then, to the astemishinerit of tlie 
village, news went abroad that the mill was h>r 
sale, and that vStephen Wldtlcdge was leai'ing 
England for South Africa, ' never' ^ to ' ret tirtn 
Accordingly, one winters morning, without fanw 
well to any living soul, he set; off aloiig'ddie',, 
high-road to Salisbury, on ' the ' first step biff '■ 'the;, 
long- journey that ivas to ' end as you '.'Will 
presently see. 
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[HE writer recalls a Christmas party 
j at a vicarage-house on the banks 
' of the Tees thirty years ago. The 
1 evening was growing late, and the 
yl curate, a so nth -country man fresh 
from Oxford, having just left the 
house, came hurrying hack to announce that 
there v^as a beautiful auroral display in progress. 
No one, however, stirred abroad to see it. In 
vain the young man expatiated on the wondrous 
flickering fiaines that were beii^ flung aero.ss the 
sky. He could arouse no enthusiasm, for the fact 
■■ was that we all knew that aurora. It was an 
impressive spectacle, certainly, and only occa- 
sionally well seen ; but it was .simply' born of 
, the furnaces in the Black Country fifty miles 
away. Over half that distance the shimmer of 
the North Foreland Lighthouse is well seen in 
the sky under certain conditions ; and when these 
conditions prevail the night-watchmen round the 
wont to say that stormy weather is at 

I [virtually, as ‘a matter of course, 

; 1; b : . 's a-’ d ' ■ k: . 'iv'-'v- / ;-::b'dbr;[bb''"'4 


that when the air is charged with, excessive 
moisture the canopy overle.Md will i\alcul: at 
iiiglit-time any strong glare fron^, enrlli. In- 
stances of far-seeing in broad fhiy niv. cummoii 
enough in many ]>arts of Eiigl..iiid. fff'um tl;e 
writer’s house, standing liigh alcove ilie Keniii.*t 
Valley, the outline, of the flogs Back in, Hurrey 
is frequently to be clearly siglitcd on Use easO-rn 
sky-line after morning hours. This is nciv.ts a 
range of thirty-five miles as the crows flies, I he 
most favourable conditions lieing such as ]>rei-ail 
when plumping showers are around, and wlmn 
hills tliat are, or should be, ten miles away bave 
ax:>proached to wuthin six miles or t]ieiva.b«uus. 

However, greater marvels of long-seeing reach 
us from the clearer skies of other climes. Hum- 
boldt tells us that the transj>arency of the moun- 
tain air is so great under the equator that in the 
Xmovince of Quito the white cloak of a horseman 
may be distinguished with the naked eye at a 
horizontal distance of eighty -nine thoimnd six 
hundred and sixty -four feet. This is a very 
precise measurement, certainly, and works 'oiit as 
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exactly tliirty-two yards short of seventeen miles : 
surely a record of its kind. 

It is clear that terrestrial objects should be 
better seen ndien elevated above the denser strata 
that lie near the earth’s surface, and the truth 
of this is iTforne out by the occasional extreme 
clearness of mountain peaks. The writer has 
o])served tlie crest of Einchinjunga from Dar- 
jeeling apparently so near as to he within easy 
riiie-range, yet forty miles of valley really lie 
lxu,vnen ; hut this is as nothing, for it is said 
that the towering cinnnlus clouds over thunder- 
storms on the American prairies may sometimes be 
seen on the horizon at a distance of two hundred 
miles. Conversely, if the observer occupies a very 
ele’\nted standpoint, his range of vision, under 
favourable atmospheric conditions, may become j 
very extended indeed. The balloonist is aware ' 
of this on occasions ; and, though tlioronghlj^ 
favourable ojiportunities arc comparatively rare, 
it is probably from a balloon sailing in the free 
air that the farthest unaided sight-seeing lias 
been recorded. Once when about four miles high 
over London, Mr Glaisher saw not only the whole 
English coast-line to south and east, clearly dis- 
tinguishing the towns of Brighton, Dover, Deal, 
and Margate, but could descry Ipswich and the 
sea actually beyond Yarmouth, wliicli could be 
little less than one hundred and twenty miles 
anny. 

Where neither the oljject viewed nor the point 
of oliservatioii is greatly elevated, it should need 
no pointing out that a physical barrier necessarily 
prevents the possibility of vision ; but this fact 
is perhaps seldom fully realised. Thus it has 
been suggested that Lincoln Cathedral ought to 
be visible from the towers of Ely. Both are 
lofty buildings on elevated ground, and the 
country between them is the dead fiat of the 
endless fens ; l-uit the two towns are sixty-seven 
miles apart, and this stretch of intervening 
country, thougli to all appearance of a uni- 
versal level, is obviously rounded by the mere 
convexity of the erurth. The fact is, tliat each 
building must stand some thoUvSand feet above 
the level of the sea to be fairly seen by the 
other. 

At sea, the visible horizon lies at a distance of 
tliree miles from an observer whose eye is six 
fcH:'t above the water’s edge ; while to the same 
oViserver the top of a ship’s mast sixty feet high 
v'ould disappear from sight when twelve miles 
off. 

The light of the sun can he seen reflected off 
a surface of sufficient size and brilliancy over 
unlimited space. It is seen by the naked eye 
reflected off tlie surface of Saturn when nearly a 
thousand million miles away. This fact is turned 
to account in the modern heliograph, the limi- 
tations of which lie only in the occasional difficulty 
of fin.ding an observer’s position. It usually suffices' 
to sweep the horizon towards the most likely 


points with the flash until this is answered, when 
accurate signalling is at once established. In the 
Waziri Expedition of 1881 direct communication 
was thus kept up across an interval of seventy 
miles. The flashes, can also when necessary be 
throvui on to the clouds, and it is stated that 
under favourable conditions signals have been 
read as much as one hundred and ninety miles 
away. 

Assuming that in the foregoing well -attested 
records we have the means of determining the 
present limit of human unaided vision, it be- 
comes an incpiir}’ of some interest as to V'hether 
the range of human sight has improved or de- 
teriorated with the lapse of time ; and the incpiiry 
is not altogether a futile one. Close observation 
of the heavenly bodies has been .maintained from 
the earliest times, and we have many nnquestion- 
ahle tests of the power of vision — always con- 
sidered unaided — ^possessed by the ancients ; though 
at first sight the application of these tests may 
seem perplexing. Thus, to average modern eye- 
sight the small attendant star hard-by the middle 
star ill the tail of the Great Bear is quite an easy 
object, yet, according to Humboldt, the Arabs used 
to call it bSaidak,’ or a test-star with reference to 
eyesight. 

On the other hand, to those wbo know well 
where to look for it, and are familiar with its 
appearance in a telescope, the famous nelnila in 
Andromeda is just fairly visible ; yet hundreds of 
years before the invention, of the telescope the 
ancients had detected it also. It is, of course, 
very possible to conceive that either of the 
above objects may have changed appreciably iu 
brightness during historic times ; but coining to 
another well known object infinitely harder to 
detect, we are met by a fact rather puzzling. 
The rings of Saturn, as is well known, are only 
visible in a fairly good telescope even to thcKse 
who know what to look for, and yet it ax>pears 
certain that in the mythology of the ancient 
Chaldees this x^anet is indicated by the strange 
rex)resentation of a man encircled by a ring. 
That this remarkable fact should l'>e merely nn 
examxfle of a curious coincidence is hard to credit, 
and we are almost compelled to fall back on the 
supposition that in those years the phnoet’s ring- 
system may have been larger and more conspicuous, 
and actually discernible by the keen-sighted in the 
clear skies of Chaldea. Be this as it may, we 
have another test in the planet Mercury, whidi, 
being never far from the sun, must always have 
been a difficult object, at any rate for systematic 
observation ; yet centuries before the Christian era 
it had been so clearly seen and accurately watched 
that the astronomers of ancient days had been able 
duly to place it among the 

On the whole we may assume that the far vision 
of man is, much as ever it was, and its limitations 
are chiefly a question of atmosphere. YTien the 
air is charged with moisture, other things being 
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e(|iial it becomes more transparent, miieli as paper 
or linen becomes transparent by being \Yetted. In 
the clear intervals v’liich commonly separate pass- 
ing cyclones, or, as we have noted, between re- 
current heavy sliowers, the far distance opens up 
to our view in a manner almost magical, and 
the common saying is near the truth that *tlie 
farther the sight the closer the rain.’ 

The curious plienomenon of ai)parently seeing 
farther than the eye naturally can reach claims 
notice here. The cliffs of the French coast are 
distant some thirty miles from the town of 
Hastings, and, though only the surface of the 
sea intervenes, owing to the mere convexity of the 
earth, as has been stated, the French cliffs must 
be wholly hidden from the English side ; yet we 
have uiiimpeachahle testimony that, on a summer 
afternoon in the year 1798, a crowd of people 
hurried down to the beach of Hastings to witm^ss 
the strange spectacle of the whole French coast- 
line from Calais to Dieppe displayed before them, 
and standing as it were but a few miles to sea. 
This, of course, was only an nniisuai occurrence of 
a phenomenon due to refraction, which is extremely 
common .elsewhere. 

Given a perfectly still air, and, owing to the 
extremes of temperature, a great difference of 
density in low-lyiiig strata, then at once objects 
v.’ill appear out of their true place, just as the 
end of a stick immersed in water apj^ears bent. 
Thus travcdlers in the desert sometimes see in 
the mirage pools of water that are not, and Arctic 
voyagers have clearh^ before their eyes objects 
tliat are absolutely below the horizon. The ex- 
})lanatioii lies in the most commonplace statement 
of a fundamental law of optics, and in simple 
truth we all know the phenomenon perfectly, and 
may see it almost any day of the year. Watch the 
sundown, and just when the red orb rests on the 
sky-line, recall the fact recorded in our earliest 
text-books that the sun you still see so clearly, 
by a trick of the atmosphere, is already below the 
horizon. 

It is very commonly supposed that the limits 
of vision can he indefinitely extended by ai'tificial 
means, though probably there is no greater mistake. 
He form of telescope as vet conceived can possibly 
admit of indefinite enlargement. Setting aside the 
mere mechanical difficulty of adequately mounting 
telescopes of large size, other obstacles arise wdiich 
are manifestly insurmountable., Thus, taking the 
best-known form of telescope having an object-glass, 
we may consider the (jase of the giant instrument 
at the Washington Observatory, whose compmmd 
' glass, measuring twenty-six inches across, has 
necessarily;, a thickness of nearly three , inches at 
Through such a thickness, of ,. glass at 
' ’ least one-half of the light is actually absorbed and 
lost. , This serious diminution of transmitted light 
becomes, however, more apparent when we consider 
■the further fact that if the diameter of the glass 
were doubled the loss of, light would be. quadrupled. 


When, then, we ]KiSH on and ihid that tlie Wash- 
ington lens has been sur|>msv'»{ ly licit the Lick 
telescope, possessing an object-glass ot lliiity-six 
inches, whicli again in turn is m>\y di.-liUhed by 
that of the Yerkes instruni;;nt, nc*a,suring no less 
than forty inches, one air<aaly woinlc-rs if tlieiv 
can with much, advantage lu* any gival ad\ani:e 
in tills direction. 

When, as in rellecting 

are replaced by mirrors, the loss ta‘ light by ;ih- 
sorption is of course obviated. Yet .a w^u'w uiili- 
ciil tv remains, for whieh there .seeiu.' no Ci-inelv. 
Though wo may place our telescopes on lofty 
momitaius under the cleaiv.-l skies on eariln die 
disturbance of the great sea *.u‘ aniiusiroero still 
overhead has yet to bo setib.-d with ; and a 
moments consideration will show that tin* larger 
the surface of the mirror the greater mu.st 
the disturbance introduced. F«e', lake the analogy 
of distuihed water~~-say, a clear stream roaming 
OA'er a pebbly bed --"here and there tliButgh snuill 
still portions of the water the objects below are 
seen with but little di.Moniun, but fHrt‘c|]y the 
eye is permitted to take in a larger view the 
inertused disturhama. is sun* to be aditnitt‘d ; and 
in the case of a telesc.ope it is enough to ruy that 
directly any ]>erturhalion is introtlueed the delhiing 
pmver llie. instrument is wholly hna. Thus it 
is only in most favourable lot .alities^ and under 
exceptional atmos]dieric cotitbuions, ibai our larger 
ttdescu]}e3 can even m.fw be ntlliss-d vriih their full 
apertures and high ]■♦owt* rs. 

In the Paris Exhibition thmv* wms a noble tele- 
scope possesshig an ol'jective of twenty-six iiiclies 
in dkmieter and twenty-six and a half feet fcu.-al 
length, and in tnisit was hoped we wouit.l see an 
instrument that wa.s iinrivalltaL dVheii, however, 
%ve are told that a p'Ower of ten tlnaisaiid was 
used upon it, an«l tlnit by its means the moon 
could be seen as though only a mile dii’C.ant, v.'e 
must regard such stiiienienl- ;xs siin]>!y ihe 
grossest cx{,iggeration. 


S K G. 

SuNSirr an»l siais an I Kcn 
All sperik c-f tiicc ; 

Tby iiamets dear nunsic vyemR 
Heard in all ruyliin,-: streams, 

And in all songs the sobldng night- wmd sings; 
The mem’ry of tliy face 
Seems linked with ev’ry jdaee 
And with all lovely and inysscrions things. 

All life is filled, fer Jne, 

With thoughts of thee ; 

Ail glory of the sky, 

All holy melody, 

All noble deeds that lift the soul from sin. 

Alas !' within thine heart 
Ho thonglit of me has part, 

Ami to thy dreams I ne’er can enter in. 

Kva I). 
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By Henry W. Lucy (‘Toby, M. P.’), Author of 

pEADEES of Ealuilais clierisli genial 
memories of Gargaiitiia. With that 
minute precision not unfamiliar to 
masters of the art of romancing, we 
are told tliat the giant required 
merely for the body of his shirt 
nine hundred ells of linen, a trifle of three 
hundred more going to the gussets. A pair of 
shoes used up eleven hundred co^v-hides, exactly 
four hundred and six ells of vehnt serving for 
the uppers. His toothpick was an elephant’s 
tusk. Daily for his sustenance were milked 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and thirteen 
cows. Being the creation of a Frenchman, he was 
of course fond of salad, and once incidentally 
swallowed five pilgrims (and their staves) who 
had carelessly climbed np among the leaves of 
the lettuce cultivated for his refection. 

It Y'as whispered at the time that in this fable 
Eabelais desired to call attention to the extrava- 
gance of the French Court, and to the large sums 
drawn from a labouring people to minister to the 
pleasure of their sovereign. Such satire, elaborated 
for application to the Court and customs of Queen 
Victoria, would fail dolefully flat. The English 
have no extravagance in high places to deplore. 
Eather it is among the many virtues of the pre- 
sent reign that the people have set before them 
an example of frugality in the life and household 
of the First Lady of the Land. 

Nevertheless, from a time reaching back to the 
days of Lord Brougham, there has sprung up 
fierce controversy on the question of the portion 
of the national revenue set apart for the use and 
pleasure of the Eoyal Family. In 1850 Lord 
Brougham brought before the House of Lords a 
motion for a return of the amount of savings on 
salaries and pensions in the Civil List. The Civil 
List Act ])assed on the accession of the Queen 
provided that 'for the support of Her Majesty’s 
household and of the honour and dignity of the 
Crown there shall be granted to Her Majesty, for 
her life a net yearly revenue of £385,000.’ 
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Lord Brougham did not disguise his conviction 
tlnat very considerable were made on the 

various sums allotted to divers departments, the 
money thus withdrawn from specific purposes to 
which it had been assigned by act of Parliament 
being hoarded in the privy purse. He was a 
good deal hustled in the House of Lords when 
he attem 2 )ted to bring on his motion. Brougham 
was ordinarily a difliciilt man to set aside, but 
somehow or other his motion was burked. 

More than twenty years later there was an 
historic scene in the House of Commons, in wliich ; 
Mr Auberon Herbert, to-day a sound Tory, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, who has since held Cabinet 
office, endeavoured to lift the ciirtain behind 
which is hidden the secrets of the disposal of the 
Civil List. Loyal members banded together to 
defeat what they regarded as an insolent, almost 
treasonable, attack on rovalt}*. A scene of indes- 
cribable uproar followed. One well-known mem- 
ber, the late Mr Cavendish Beiitiiick, went out 
behind the Speaker’s chair and crowed thrice. 
That, though introducing a note of novelty into 
the debate, did not tend to quell the storm. Tlie 
closure being non-existent, the only weapon in the 
armoury of Ministers w{.is a iiLotion to clear tlie 
House of strangers. This was carried ; and, the 
press withdrawn, the. allegations of Mr Au]>eroi} 
Herbert, supported by Sir Charles Dilke, never 
reached the public ear. 

Since 1873, when this incident took place, the 
question of the national bargain with the Queen 
has from time to time come up in Parliament. It 
hapjjened on recurring proposals for grants to 
members of the Eoyal Family. Her Majesty lias 
in exceptiona,! degree enjoyed the blessedness that 
pertains to the full quiver. Sons and daughters y 
as they grew up celebrated their majority, and 
with unbroken regularity thereafter entered upon 
the state of matrimony. The pleasure pertaining 
to these events was tempered to the shorn lamb, 
the British taxpayer, by fresh demands upon the 
earnings which in many cases he finds barely 
ts lieserred*} . Nov. 24, 1900. 
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.tain Ills OTO liousehoki lie found rlieir dwrr,:; in il,.-? ■iMi-,* 

ill 1837 a pledge was given in money payrneni, tlie lumiii'i. of Aliaxj ..j 

Lpart considerably over a third year is provided ainr.iai oi v],'*h <0 a- 

ding for the Civil List, the Finally, by way of giving dje lipiivs, ilini rotira- 
icliide tlie maintenance of Her dity dear to the heart oi Mi !h‘I', theiv in 

after they had reached their a snin of £5040 culled nun..); 

Tile plan adopted bv the toiumilirn* wi- r-'-nnu- 
don to the altar is now closed, able eiiongli as die ’nairas a \niVurdiio^>] aii-uagt- 
[ajesty’s grandchildren who may menl. They nai-i ^'n - nay lira- : . ili- 
barge of the State is provided h-. an.-h.Ai. and n. 4n:; 

Frime Ministers will not be into cnnvnt acconn:.- v.u- i* .“‘I a- : n; 

Gladstone frequently was, bj* Bui the sysUa.i oi 1 ip'i.i":: !n .y a ,,ii 

and insist u^xm carrying x>ro- a single incident. The e.iinn.:r.'/i' ’tciud ihai iu 

followdng in the House of the year 1530 die anut-mr -f tiu.lasiiU'iid !.;d.^, 

.'eseiited, coining in to the Lii*-! t 'ha ih,a'i and de'crria'^nt 

the Civil List and of pjeriodic amounted to £*4L54jb. ^nld :h- e u-i- 

the shajie of annuities and mitlee in eiTect, and lahing 'up lueir ]jeu iliey 

born yesterday, nor even with v\Tote dovn quickly ;£4id0d0 as |U‘oYis:on hir 

resent Majesty. So far back as tradesmeirs bills in tlie !. iin' rhauibfrhi'uV de- 

i Parliament, being raised on a piariuient in the iiew liousehold. I?, however, 

an establislirnent for the Duke happened that, in lliis da. lest y^-ur of Ids reign 

James Fox, in favour of the 'William lY., uucuri.odous ef apprna-'hiug end, 
Le question in a nutshell when s|.)ent large sums t4’ iiren;y iii "<loing t:id his 

i Civil List inadequate to the favourite residence. Over .k‘n,n00 vo;iit lii Uiiilioi- 

ma in taming and siqjxjortiiig the sterers and cahinclniakcio : h.K.'ksmidrq ir ni- 

own?’ mongers, and aniunirms divi'h d mm’U;.-:, 

was settled immediately on the them; whilst Joiners and Idindmukers run away 
Lioen. In December 1837 it was with a cool £M00t). Tin; toird uf exccp 
House of Comiiioiis tluit ihe expeiidiiure amountasd to ow'r it 

e and exx)end.iture of the Civil ]>e supposed that the we:ng r y.r . rs wr.- n ]'h*4v, 

jt of January to the 31st of llirougli a reign !*»ng or diojw lo -p-nd . 

itli an estimate of the xwobable year with tlie uphoLb*r rs. a:al M\er 

the Civil List of Her Majesty, in the ironniongerk dn.p. Mri vly haarl hy the 
select Committee of twenty-one narrow p^^’hicude laid dravn fur 

»asis of settlement the heads of committee not only aeeotaed this extiviord inary 

ments of the late king’s house- expenditure as the avr-mge cost: ceriain to aecrur 

to furnish full X)‘^tticulars of from year to vrar through ihe ivigu ju,-r tutarad 

ning the year 1836. The com- iqaoii, but threw in £*iOd lo malvo even moui^v. 

t wvork of their allotted task. Another example oi clear prolit made i,»v il;t3 
d charges under s^iecific head- Civil List of to-day as compaiv«:l with on 

s departments, and, wu,th slight wliich it was foiindud aitiHur*^ iu rlu' Loid 

bem as the amount thereafter Steward’s departimmt. Th.- Ci\ d Lisi uf WlHinm 

' the same department in the IV, was chargesl with the cxpcrcnj rtf mainluiidng 

the royal gardens, an engugr nu'Ui' whirh in iwjq 
£385,000 was subdivided into cost His Majesty over 'Phis tdiargv now 

3 first stood Her Majesty’s juivy borne by the tSlate, the royal ]»urks and plrcr-uiv,- 

60,000 a year being allotted lor gardens liguring iV?r a, ,1a, rgc sum iu tin; ost'iniiUes 

lary family arrangement, would annually voted liy the House of Cuiumous. 

i-moiiey. In the second class It vvill apipear i4\mi iJn^se ]iaruculars that iu the 
e household salaries. In the royal houBeliuid everything is ]a‘ovh:h?d for on a 

I’s department these foot uj^ to scale of liberality to meet the charges a, rising oui 

The Lord Steward’s depart- of the magnifieeut hospitality ui a ruyal estalh.-li- 

381, the Master of the Horse ment It is a proposition of uuiin])ea.cliaWe 

Mistress of the Eobes a modest mathematics that,, viewing tlie Civil List as it 

or tradesmen’s bills, provision was settled in 1837, one or two things have since 

73,500 per^ annum was naade. happened. Either the amount then allocated 

y and special services £9000 a must, at certain times, have been found inade- 

wuth £4200 for those quaint quate to the sup]>ort of Her Majesty’s houschol;! 

which the sovereign’s name has and the due maintenance of the " honour a 3 id 


her. 
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'Wlieii tlie sum was arrived at, tlie committee 
had in. tiieir mind the maintenance of the Court 
aGcurdliug to ordinary precedent. William lY. 
was by no means a spendthrift, but he neglected 
none oi those duties of ceremony and hospitality 
which irom time iiniiiemorial have pertained to 
the royal state. For the first tliirty years of the 
Queen's reign the rule held good. The Court was 
kept up with at least a moderate measure of 
splendour. For the greater part of the year the 
Queen in the midst of her Court, from 

time to time showing herself to her people sur- 
rounded ].>y all the attributes of royalty. For 
twenty ^'ears after the death of the Prince Consort 
the Queen lived in a stale of seclusion, the cere- 
moniiil duties of the sovereign being abrogated. 
Since 1880 Her Majesty, to Cue great delight of 
her loving subjects, lias occasionally been seen 
amongst them ; but what a.re known as Court 
Iiuictiuiis are rare, not unduly prolonged in the 
matter of time, and are not ruinously expensive. 

It follows that during the last thirty years the 
expenses of the Queen’s household cannot have 
approaclied the expenditure which marked the 
years previous to the death of the Prince Consort. 
Seeing the precise manner in which particular 
suiiis were by act of Pari lament allocated to tiie 
exjHiiises of particular departments, it would appear 
that in the course of years the heads of these 
departments must grievously suiter from an eni- 
I'arrassment of riches. Happilv^ a wny out of the 
difiiculty has been found. The household accounts 
audited and the surpluses ascertained, these last 
are in due course handed over to the keeper of 
the privy purse. It would not do for the Lord 
Chamberlain to put his departmental surplus into 
his pocket, nor for the Lord Steunrd to appro- 
priate his, nor for the Master of the Horse to ride 
off with his savings. Failing the Cliancellor of the 
Excbequer, who certainly does not get the money, 
the privy purse seems to be the natural reservoir 
for the tricklings of these surciiarged founts. 

xlptirt from the question of savings on the Civil 
List, the provision of £60,000 a year for the privy 
purse does not represent one-half of tli.e provision 
made by the State for the private fortune of the 
Queen. The Civil List arranged on the basis 
clescri].)ed, with every possible want lavishly pro- 
vided for, there was added by way of ])oniis tlie 
revenues of tlie Diichy of Lancaster. This is, of 
course, a national estate, the property of the people. 
In addiliuii to the Civil List, it was bestowed upon 
the Queen for her private use and l^enefit. At the 
time it lirooght in a moderate little revenue of 
aljoiit £:20,000 a year, To-da^g by careful maiiage- 
meiit and vdiat is known as unearned increment, 
its riwenues exceed £100,000 a year. 

Be}^ aid these prolusions direct from the national 
exchequer. Her Jvlajesty has profited by at least 
two iirivafce legacies. The Prince Consort’s will 
•was relieved fioni the operation of the act of 
Faiiifimciit wiiitth requires the preservation in' 


public registers of all wills proved in the Court 
of Probate. At the time of his death it ivas esti- 
mated that his accumulated projierty and cash 
savings anioimted to a million sterling, wiiich ivas 
left to the Queen. Xeaiiy -fifty years ago a miser 
named John Camden Xicld left the Queen ])er- 
sonal property aniountirig to a quarter of a million 
and landed estates which increased the I'alne of 
the bequest to nearly a mill ion. Her Majesty’s 
style of living has not necessitated her drawing 
on the interest of these ])equests, much less vi 
touching the capital. Their accumulation at coru- 
jwuiid interest in one case for nearly fifty years, 
in the other for nearly forty, make an aggregate 
that almost takes awaiy the breatli of the teii- 
poiiiid householder. 

There remains to be added the annual savings 
on the Civil List of £100,000, extending over 
fifty years, the sum and the period being alike 
a moderate computation. If, witli these figures 
before us, wm contemplate 


it wdll appear that the task is more severe tdian 
falls to the lot of any beyond ]perhaps half-a- 
dozen of her subjects. 

A pieculiarity of the situation is, that up to a 
recent period a fimdamental princii>le of the con- 
stitubion forbade the hoarding of money by the 
so\'ereign. The principle in iiioney matters estab- 
lished between the people and the so'\'ereign W’us 
that, wdiilst one jiledged itself to provide in liberal 
measure for the wants of the other, it was careful 
that there should be no putting a’way of money 
w’hich might secretly or openly be used to subvert 
the liberties of the nation. The understanding was 
akin to the wholesome principle on which the hos- 
pitable board is spread. Those bidden as guests 
may eat as much as they can, but must pocket 
none. 

By the time Her l^Iaj'esty had, hap]:)i]y, reigned 
for tliirt}'-five years with these fructifying, ever- 
increasing rivers of gold -fiowing into the pri\')r 
purse, the situation became exceedingly awkward. 
Mr Gladstone, at the time Prime Minister, privily 
appealed to, came to the royal assistance with a 
bold exi^edient. In 1873 his Solicitor-General 
brought ill a bill wdiich quietly, almost unnoticed, 
passed through the Comn-ioiis in the closing month 
of the last session of a w-orn-out Parliament. It 
w^as called ‘The Crown Private Estates Bill’ Its 
object wars to enable Queen Victoria, and any^ suc- 
cessor to the throne, to accumulate property and 
to give or bequeath it in the form of realty or 
personalty as an ordinary individual might do. 
The shade of Sir George Cornew^all-Lewds, sup- 
posing it to have revisited old liaunts on this par - 
ticular night, wmuld have shivered as it regarded 
its old friend and pupil, Mr Gladstone, responsible 
for such a measure. Supporting in the session 
of 1857 a projiosal for a dowry for the Princess 


The Queen in her counting-house 
Counting out her inoiiej-', 
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Royal, Sir George, then Cliaiicellor of the Ex- 
chequer, uttered this weighty dictum: ‘It has 
been deemed a matter of policy in this country 
to strip and denude the sovereign of aU heredi- 
tary property, and to render him during bis 
life entirely dependent upon the bounty of 
Parliament.’ 

Behind the fortification of this constitutional 
principle, successive Ministries have defended 
fresh demands for annuities and dowries for 
members of the Royal Family. The Prince of 
Wales draws £40,000 a year, an inadequate sum 
considering the public duties relegated to him con- 
sequent on the practical Avitlidrawal of the Queen 
from public life. It is, however, supplemented 
hy an annuity of £10,000 for the Princess of 
Wales, and one of £36,000 yearly divided among 
his children. The Princess Royal, now Dowager 
German Empress, still draws her £8000 a year 
from the British Exchequer. £25,000 a year was 
voted to the late Duke of Edinburgh when he 
came of age. When he succeeded to the Duke- 
dom of Saxe-Coburg, one of the wealthiest in- 


hcmitances in Europe, imeoin'i'n'ent: qnt'.-iUin> Wi-re 
asked in tlie Plume ni (tuumuiiS as to the 
reasonableness of I'ontinuiug a aniiunv ta 

one who had jiractkally beeunn* a Jeu'rigu prince. 
Protest became so ihivaietiing ilivir was 

every prospect of the CJuverunienti iM'ing lieimlcd 
if tliey persisted in defen* iiiig the payiiieiit. In 
this extremity a, compromise was arrived at. It 
was announced that His .Eo\ai ilpHnirs- Itad 
graciously foregone £lo.ti00 a usa\ PuUnng un 
to the odd £10,000, a sum pcPl tip to fne date 
of his death. 

The Duke of Coimnughi enjoy,- lais full e.nnuiiy 
of £25,000 a year, in fuldition to liis uimy pay. 
The Duke of CaniPritlg'eV: ainiiiity of £12,000 a 
year is augmenied in the .same direction. The 
'■■Queen’s three tlaiighiers and the wklow of the 
Duke of Albany each draw }»eiisioiis of £0000. 

These ],>aymeuts Pjor. n]> to £lG8,i)00 a vtxir. 
Added to tl'ie £385,000 «>f the Civil Li.st, it com- 
pletes a sum of something half-a-milliou a 

year, passing Ihiough the QNiemi's count ing-house 
as the national .siilo'ention ui British ruvadiy. 


IX FOLTK CHAPTERS.--~CHAPTi;R iV. 


HOT African day was approaeli- 
ing its close, and outside the house 
the shadows of approaching night 
were drawdiig across the veldt. 
Tlie Hocks had been driven home, 
and at the Kuifir kraal, half a 
mile or so distant, the women were gTinding 
the mealies for the evening repast-. The farm of 
which the kraal formed a portion was a small 
one, and the owner’s residence w'as of a si^se to 
correspond. As a matter of fact it consisted of 
only two rooms — a living-room and a sleeping- 
apartment — with two or three outhouses placed 
conveniently some distance from it. The rooms 
of the farmhouse itself were roughly furnished, 
but only with absolute necessities ; and each had 
a wooden ceiling and a mud floor. In the living- 
room, above the chimney-piece, a weapon of the 
ride order was suspended. It had' been used, so 
tradition said, by the owner’s father at the time 
of the great trek, and it %yas , regarded with 
much reverence in consequence. Two or three 
pictures of a religious character hung upon the 
walls ; hut with these few exceptions the rooms 
wrere without onmment or decoration of any sort 
, or description. 

T £ , Suddenly the door opened and a man entered 
, the room, throwing his soft felt hat aside as he 
did so. He was somewhat more bronzed than 
, when we had last seen him, but there was no 
mistaking his identity. He was the man who 
had proposed so unceremoniously that Mildred 
j , .garret be Ms wife, and the same .who had 


waited that night iu llit* ru 
for Victor Buuiicld lu pass, 
that had elapsed since iliai. evwili’ul ewriing, 
fortune, wiiich had, iu one respect, neglected liim 
in England, had favijured him in tlie Traiii>vaal 
The price he liad received bar the uiiH and U;r the 
goodwill of the l)usine.s.s had been duulded a duaeii 
times over, until he was a liclj; nmu. even for that 
land of great wealdi. Yet he was nut saristied. 
He had been a successful speculator in niiiie.s, a 
successful storekeeper, a sucees.sl'iil dealer in gold, 
diamonds, laud, and hali-a-luiudreu other things; 
yet still there W'ert^ things which niuuey had not 
been aide to buy : ibagvii'ulnes.'-i of Hie ]>asl and 
hopefulness fur the i'utunc He ha* I in a measure 
recovered from his dis-ippoinunenl at nut, wiiniing 
Mildred for Ids wdi'e., but he hml nevur been 
able to induce himself tu fuigiv’e her ur ilse, man 
wdio had rold)ed him uf her. If Hie truth must 
be told, he was not the sort of man in whom it 
is possible fur time to etfect a cure. bVith him a 
grievance remained a grievance that umltiplieil at 
compound interest, and every .small crisis would 
either be a set forward or a set backward iu his 
attempt to retrieve his loss. He had shaken the 
dust of England from his feet little more than a 
year when the news of Victors marriage readied 
him, folhnved shortly afterwards hy the announce- 
ment of Lord Carlsbridge’s deafcli and his soirs 
consequent succession to the title. All that, how''- 
ever, was forgotten wdten war w^as declared, and 
Stephen found himself compelled to thro’w in his 
lot wdth one side or the other. He decided to 
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fa.vour tlie Transvaal, and from that nioinent lie 
hated England with a hatred that was the more 
violent because lie was aware of his own treachery. 
In due course he had heard of the arrival of 

Victor’s regiment in South Africa, and had 

watched, with what interest may be imagined, 
its progress to the front. What was more, he was 
present on the field of battle when Victor and 
other three officers and thirty-two rank-and-file 
were surrounded and made prisoners by the 

Boers. 

Next day Victor was on his way to Pretoria. 
Stephen’s heart had jumped at the thought of 
Ids old enemy’s humiliation ; hut even that mis- 
fortune was not enough to satisfy him. He 

wanted to grind the other’s face in the dust ; to 
prevent him from ever returning to Mildred. 
Only then would he lie content to let bygones 
be bygones. Now he sat in the living-room of a 
Boer farmhouse, twelve miles from Pretoria, wait- 
ing for the return of a messenger he had de- 
s])atched to the capital. 

* Confound the fellow ! ’ he said as he threw 
down the paper he had picked up, ‘wliy doesn’t 
he put in an appearance? He should have been 
here two hours ago.’ 

Crossing to the door, he opened it and looked 
over the I'eldt. But search the plain as he would, 
no sign of a horseman could he discover ; only a 
herd of oxen at the foot of a small kopje and a 
belated Kaffir trudging homewards towards his 
kraal. He returned to the room and lit the 
lamp. He had smoked half his pipe when the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs on the track outside 
caused him to liasten to the door. 

^Is that you, Piet?’ he inquired, for it was 
now so dark that he could not see the new- 
comer’s face. ‘I’ve been expecting you these two 
hours.’ 

‘ I could not get away before,’ the other replied 
in Dutch. ‘There is great news in the tovm. 
The English general, Roberts, has reached Modder 
River, and tliey say lie is advancing to the relief 
of Kimlierley. Please God, hov^ever, Chonje will 
hold him in check.’ 

Vdien the other had fniished Iiis unsaddling, 
the two men passed into the bouse together. The 
ne^v-comer was the owner of the farm, and in 
right of his proprietorship no'sv bellowed from the 
back door to an old Kaffir woman to prepare 
his supper immediately. 

‘Now, what aliout your errand?’ Stephen in- 
quired with a little sharpness. ‘ Were you able to 
manage it this time?’ 

‘It’s all right,’ replied the Boer ; ‘he will escape 
to-night. All tiie preparations are made, and by 
ten. o’clock he should be on tlie other side of the 
wall. The, old Kaffir will meet him as soon as he 
is out, and bring him here with all speed. Then 
my part of the business is completed. I can’t say 
that I shall he sorry,’ 

‘You’ve been very well paid for what yonVe 


done,’ Stephen said. ‘I don’t think you have 
anything to grumble at.’ 

‘ I ’m not grumbling,’ replied the Boer ; ‘ but a 
man has to be careful when he helps an English 
officer to escape. If Oom Paul ever comes to hear 
that I have had a hand in it’ 

‘Oom Paul is not going to know,’ Ste})ben re- 
turned, ‘and for your own sake you won’t be 
foolish enough to tell him. Besides, wliat does 
one English officer matter? They have plenty 
more.’ 

‘But why jmii should want this particular one 
is what I cannot understand.’ 

‘ That is my ovm business,’ muttered Stephen, with 
an angry look on his face. ‘ I want him hecatise 
I’ve got a score to settle with him. He played 
me a dog’s trick once, and, like the fool I was, I 
didn’t take mj revenge at the right time. But 
I’m going to have it now, and it will be all the 
sweeter for the time I have waited for it.’ 

‘The revenge you are going to take is to help 
him to get back to his friends — is it ? ’ 

‘He will never get back to his friends,’ the 
other answered. ‘I don’t mind telling you that. 
He is going for a pretty little walk about the 
Free State ; and just when he thinks his troubles 
are at an end I sliall appear on the scene 
and’ 

‘And?’ 

‘Well, if you are not there to see, he won’t tell 
what will liapj^en then. That’s enough about it. 
What time do yon think lie will be here ? ’ 

‘Not before miclniglit. It’s a good two hours’ 
march from the town.’ 

‘In that case I’m going to take my rest before 
he comes. Remember, he must know nothing of 
my j)resence here.’ 

‘ He is not likely to know it if you do not show 
yourself,’ said the Boer. ‘ Yon need not fear that 
i shall tell him.’ 

Without further ceremony, Stephen retired to 
the inner room and threw himself upon the bed. 
Before the other had finished his sup]xu’ he 
fast asleep ; and as he slept lie dreamt tliat he 
was back once more in bis old Willsliire home, 
.and that Victor was calling him a cad for speak- 
ing disrespectfully of tlie Queen. 

Suddenly a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a voice said, ‘ Get up ! He is here.’ 

Stephen rose at once. The moment he had 
waited for so long had come at last. With a 
fierce exultation in his heart, he prepared once 
more to meet the man for whom he cherished 
such a deadly enmity. Ten minutes later there 
was a low knocking at the door, and upon its 
being opened by the Boer farmer, a , tired, dust- 
stained Englishman passed into the room. An 
ancient Kaffir could lie seen outside, and this was 
the man to whom Lord Carlsbridge had entrusted 
his safety and his hopes of happiness. According 
to the plan he had previously arranged, the Boer 
made him welcome and placed a meal before him. 
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Btq')lien from tlie inner room watclied liim as lie 
nt.c. Ha liad iiiin ^vithin Iris grasp now, and 
liad no intention of letting him slip once more. 
When Victor had finished his meal and had rested 
for a time, the farmer suggested that it would he 
safer if he were to move on again. There was 
no knowing, he said, how soon the antliorities 
niiglit discover his absence and send a party out 
in searcli of him. 

doht know how to thank you for what you 
done for me,’ said Victor as he rose to his 
feet. ^What can have induced you to take such 
an interest in a total stranger I cannot think ; 
but I thank you, nevertheless. You say that I 
may place perfect confidence in this KalUr'?’ 

^That is so/ replied the Boer. ‘He knows the 
eoiiatry, and will guide you to your friends hy 
the (pickest route,’ 

Victor held out his hand. 

‘Our countries are at war,’ he began, ‘hut I 
think we are friends. At any rate, I shall always 
remember you with gratitude.’ Then, taking liis 
watch from his pocket, he held it out to the 
Boer, asking him to wear it in memory of that 
evening. The other, however, shook his head. 

‘ I cannot take it,’ he said. ‘ I am not one avIio 
wishes to be paid. Go your way now, and be 
careful how you proceed. You have some liuii- 
dreds of miles between you and safety.’ 

Calling up the Kailir, lie gave liim some in- 
strucliuiis in Dutch, to which the man grunted a 
reply. 

WJien he had once more thanked the farmer, 
Victor joined the Kaflir outside, and they dis- 
appeared into the darkness together. Then Stephen 
emerged from his hiding-place. 

‘He little knows what is in front of him,’ he 
remarked, with a sneer, ‘VTiy didn’t you take 
the wateli he offered you?’ 

‘ Because I am not a thief,’ the farmer replied ; 
raid the look he gave Stephen warned the latter 
not to press the subject too far. 

If Victor can ever be persuaded to tell tlie 
story of his wanderings for the next month, they 
will be pite worth hearing. It was a journey 
made up of bitter privations, of constant itrigers, 
and of never-ending weariness. For the greater 
portion of the time they travelled only at night, 
lying hid during the day. More often than not 
they suffered the pangs of thirst, wdiile food w^as 
generally scarce with them,, and at no time too 
plentiful. Treachery menaced them on either 
hand, wdiiie the thought of sickness or the 
, bi^nkdown of his power to endure was to Victor 
one long-continued nightmare. Had he loiowii 
that,' travelling in comfort in his rear, dogging 
his steps with relentless persistence, waiting only 
mitii Victor should be near enough to his friends 
to imagine himself safe, before he ^ould spring 
Upon him and recapture him, was the greatest 


mile he tbouglit liijiiM'ii Kift'ly, and 

nearer the woman lie b.o'cd bot in liu' wnibi. 
At last, aceurdiijg hi his cab 
march separated him 1‘ivin his fricijil'-. They 
were hiding at- the lime in a siyall 
on the side of a that I'e-i like - iti^ver 

of observation above the unenl vi.h. TIjc 

soimd Oi distant enunonauiag to the IrA 

sounded tlironglioui *hi <la\ ahnmd viiliein a “l- 
tioii. Without doiihl a iaitlle was ir-u'uling; 
but between whom and with \vh\i I'loiili !](<> 
uncertainty only adthol to hl< i^rdhring-. 

That afleriioaii bu-phen came !u the c-cw1n>:tin 
that the time had aiihadi for liim lo }diy ids 
final card. His victim was near enongli to, gaiety, 
now to make tlie (Ihappoiiil'inenr of ietr.piiire 
doiibh' severe. He did not knenv ilia I fur nearly 
a week past Victor had been saUcriiig finin an 
attack of fever, and lliai but for tlr* Kaillrh 
devoted eare — for ibis ]^v»nr savagt* ha I g^mlnally 
come to eiitertain a grent ailectiuii for lire (makr- 
hearted Englidiiiian, who liad treated hiui as he 

had never been tivahd in his I he bri\»iv lie 

wmiild ere this ha^e rwudied the cml of his 
tether. 

That niglii the mofjn wa< the ini!, , r 1 iv\ tbr 
veldt it was almost ;is bi'iglil da\. Sn-] hen’s 
plans had been excelleiiilv pivpaiv^i, mri when 
the time arrived he set oil' (/n ffn>i ihr flu- kopje 
W'liere he knew his uicmy lay eina'» 'di'd. ib'ach* 
ing the foot of the he cuimueijctd hb; urcenl, 
treading cautiously as to iiirike no smmd ; but, 
though he did iioi lautw it, his ]uv,-imi‘e Imrl 
already been obBerved. The old Kaffir was on 
the alert, and wlnn lie saw the biirac llgniv 
creeping from rod; to vodi, he lefi: ilm siceping 
iiiaifs side and cre]a forwanl, knife in hand, 
to meet the new-comer. He had receiwl some 
inkling oC the plot that had been arraugef^, and 
tliuugli at the time he raivfl lilile wbi flier the 
Englishman was recap! tuvd or not, now, in the 
light ol the aifedion he bad euae^ to eoterlain 
for him, he tvas resohed io ch'feat it. 

Biowly Hne two iat*n ;qfpr«Melied each mher. 
Then the Kailir, with eat-Iiki*, Ingnmiiiv ant] 
cunning, made a demur and erepl softly round to 
Stephen’s rear. Still the oilier pushed steudily 
on, unconscious of the foe behind. He knew 
that, having progressed so far, he could no! be a 
very great distance ftom liis enemy’s Iiidiiig- 
place, and for more reasons than one lie. was 
anxious to catch him unawares. But lie was 
destined to be foiled in his piirjjose, for the 
native was drawing closer and closer. Stcplien 
w’^as a heavw man, and the long climb up the liill; 
had deprived him of breath. He paused for a 
moment to recover himself, and this v'lis the 
Kaffir’s opportunity. Springing forward, he hurled 
himself upon the white man ; then, lifting his 
knife, he drove it in behind the shoulder. 
Stephen managed to ’ throw him off, wdum, -with 





STEPHEN WHITLEDGE’S REV£:N’GE 


Ills back against a rock, lie pointed liis revolver 
and pulled tlie trigger. Tlie Kaffir sprang into 
llie air, and a niouient later vras lying face dovni- 
vcanls on tlie ground. Tlie noise of tlie shot 
roused Victor, wlio struggled to liis feet, not 
realising what had happened. But he was soon 
to know. When he reached the small open space., 
vdieiice the sound of groans proceeded, it was ' a 
strange sight that met his gaze. In the centre 
the lujdy of the Kaffir lay stretched out, cpnite 
dead ; while under the lee of a rock, half-sitting, 
liali'-rfciining, he saw a wliite man. How had he 
come there, and what was the meaning of his 
sorry plight 1 Trembling like a leaf, he knelt' 
beside , the man and looked into his face. A cry 
tliat^ was almost one of terror followed. Then he 
bent over him and endeavoured to discover the 
nature of his wounds. One thing, at. least, was 
certain : he was not dead. Having discovered 
the extent of his injury, he set to -work as best 
he. could to stanch the flow of blood. It was a 
difficult thing to accomplish, but wdien he had 
finisliecl, the wounded man opened his eyes. 

‘What's the matter?’ lie asked. Then he 
added, '• Ah ! I remember. That treacherous dog 
got Ijeliiiid me and stabbed me in the back. Is 


he must reach the plain below’. He ^vondered 
whether, in his present condition, he could 
manage to carry Stephen so far. At any rate he 
resolved to make the attempt. Stooping over the 
unconscious man, he took him on his shoulders, 
and set off, as best lie could, dowui the hillside 
among tlie rocks to'vrards the plain below. Weak 
as he ivas, it was a herculean task he had 
set himself ; but he grimly held on, and at last 
succeeded in reaching his destination. ' Laying 
Stephen on the ground under the shadow of a 
rock, he waved his helmet in one last frantic 
appeal for hel|). Then his senses left him, and 
he fell unconscious beside the man lie had tried 
so hard to save. 

When he opened Ms eyes again he found an 
English officer bending over him and an ambii- 
lance-wmgoix drawui up a few i)aces aivay. 

‘ Merciful powmrs 1 can it really he you, Carls- 
bridge ? ’ asked the officer in great surjirise. ‘ Hoiv 
on earth do you happen to Ise here?’ 

‘I managed to escape from Pretoria,’ Victor 
aiisw'ered. ‘But never mind me. Hoir is he?’ 

The doctor, wdio wiis kneeling beside Stepheii, * 
shook his head. Then Stephen opened his eyes, 
and seeing Victor, muttered some thing to tlie 
effect that lie wniild like to spealc to him. The 
latter W'ciit across and knelt beside him. 

‘Do you kiioiv tliat I was the man who got 
you out of Pretoria ? ’ he asked, in a voice that 
•was so w’cak that it -was almost inaudible. 

M felt sure of it,’ replied Victor, trying to 
take liis hand. ‘But I was not certain. How 
can I thank you ? ’ 

‘You’d better not thank me at all, because you 
don’t know’ evert’thing,’ said the other, drawing 
his hand aw’ay. ‘I helped you for reasons of 
iny owui.’ He paused as if he were unable to 
continue. 

‘If you have got anything more to say to him 
you’d better say it quick!)',’ the doctor said, 
addressing Victor. ‘He is Jilmost gone.’ 

The dying man opened Ids eyes once more. 

‘ You don’t know' that J wnnted to shoot you 
that night you drove from Gi'eeii’s Farni,-’ he 
whispered. ‘I tried to, but at the last moment 
I couldn’t manage it. 1 gut you out of Pretoria 
because I W’anted to let you get within sight of 
freedom and then catch you and hand you over 
to — to the Boers again, to be shot. 1 ’d have 
done it, too, only’ — ■ — 

He murmured sonietliing about his having no 
luck, and followed it with a remark that old 
Jacob W'as right after all Then he died with a 
little sigh upon his lips. 

‘You mustn’t pay any attention to his last 
speech,’ remarked the kind-hearted surgeon, who 
had overheard Stephen’s confession. ‘As often 
as not they don’t know 'wiiat they are saying 
at the last.’ 

‘I shall ahmys try to believe that,’ replied 
Victor, more to himself than to the other ; and as 


‘Quito dead,’ Victor replied. ‘How'did you get 
here, B:ajflien ; and what is the meaning of it all ?’ 

‘iSfever mincl,’ growied the other. ‘Some day 
perhaps )’OU will imd out. li looks as if it is all 
up w’ith me.’ 

‘ Xo, I'io ; you mustn’t say that,’ Victor replied. 
Then, in an agony of fear, he continued, ‘Good 
hea^’■ens, Stephen 1 what can I do to help you ? ’ 

‘ Let me be. I don’t vrant your help,’ the 
W'ouuded man answ'ered. ‘You’ve got your chance 
now. Clear out, and save yourself wiiile you 
have the opportunity.’ 

But Victor W'as not to be rebuffed in this 
fashion. He plucked a cpiantity of long grass, 
and made the other as comfortable as wus possible 
under the circiunrdances. Then he brought him 
w'at.er to drink, and bathed his forehead with 
what, was left. 

In this fashion the long, dreary night passed 
aw'a)', until, after wiiat seemed an eternity, the 
lirst faint signs of day w'ere to be observed in 
the sky. With the rising of the sun an unex- 
pected sight W'as revealed to Victor’s eyes. 
Grossing the plain below^ w’ere several British 
regiuiciits, wdiile on the horizon beyond was a 
moving mass, wdiich he afterw'ards learned W'as 
the Buer army in headlong ffiglit. In the direc- 
tion in which they w'ere marching it w'ould be 
necessary for their pursuei's to pass the foot of 
the ko]>je upon which he wus standing. How 
could he best attract their attention? To fire the 
revoL'er l)ing at his feet w'ould be to allow them 
to suppose that the kopje -was tenanted by the 
enemy. A stonning-party would be the pin- 
bable result, Xo ; he felt that at any hazard 
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lie said it lie tliouglit of a certain Wiltshire 
village ; of the girl who was now his ivifcj waiting 
and praying for him at home ; and of the man 
who had once been his friend and playfellow, 
hut who now lay dead before him. 


‘Poor old Bteplien ! ' ho sud !■'» hiniiSi-il as he 
followed a certain tmin vi ilioughi ; Sal any mle 
I can alfurd to forgive~-iV»r Mildivd's sake:' 

And ‘ihr if/h/m/k sa/o ' was i-pitaph. 


PIEART-BTJRIALS IR OUR AXOIEXT (‘ 1 r P li C II K S. 

By Sarah Wilson. 

of the most pathetic associations between two leaden oisae.^ whit-n v»vu 
connected with our ancient churches together. In mau>' instances a caviiy 


pSSWfe gy j concern the separate burial of hearts 
that have been made in some of 
them. We shall, xirobably, never 
know the circumstances or trains of 
thought that led to the adoption of this custom, 
hut we may note from the evidence of old wills 
that it was often a matter of testamentary in- 
struction. In these dociiinents survivors were 
fretj[uently enjoined to bury the testatoPs remains 
in one place and his heart in another. (Variously, 
while some people dying at home desired tlieir 


made in tiie centre uf a st.oiie, airl r.lui receptacle 
placed ill it, and eoveiv.d Ijv araclicr srune. 

Some cliiirclies ap[)ear ic -i mjiaPy 

preferred in this niattifi*. Ladluw rirar.dn hu’ 
instance, was chosen for tlie rv--* iug.phire of the 
heart of Prince Arthur, son of lleury ; and 
when Sir Henry Sidney died, ilioiigli Ins body 
was buried at Penslnirst, in Kiait, liis heart wa,s 
sent to Ludlow, and I'daced in the tomb ilnit 
hidd the remains uf bis daiigliter Aiii1.»ri.)sia ; a 
tliird heart buried here was rlmi (if a memlier 


hearts to be taken to Jerusalem, others dying of the Vaughan family, of .Mtrioncih. Lhieen 


in the Holy Land instructed those upon whom 
they could depend to send their hearts hack to 
their native country. In the same way, some- 
times, in olden times, a bishop whose body Avas 
buried elsewhere directed that his heart should I>e 
placed in his cathedral, Avhilst another ordered his 
body to be interred in his cathedral, but his 


Eleanor's heart was burit‘d in lUiirkiViaiA ('Inuvli, 
Avbere that of her son Alpliunso liac| |■n•i*\’!onsIy 
been inUn-retl ; though Imr body, luMUgld wiih so 
much pageantry anfl ta-ivinony fr^mi Liis'.-Lidiiro, 
was entombed with every soleianily in W'st- 
minster Abbey. Two heart -burials hiive been 
noticed as iiaviin? taken ol-icii In Waverlev 


heart to be sent to some other place specially | Abbey, and two in Ely (kifhedral. The Church 
named. Winchester Cathedral has two examples \ of the Greyfriars in London Avas also eliosen for 


of heart-burials. One is that of the heart of 
Ethelmar, aaLo died in Paris in 1291 ; and the other 
is that of Nicholas, Aidiose body AA’as buried at 
Waverley. Chichester Cathedral lias another in- 
stance. On a monument are representations of 
tAVO hands holding a heart, and an imperfect in- 
scription in French to the effect that here lies the 
heart of Maud. Tlie heart of Thomas Cantelnpe, 
Bishop of Hereford, Avas enshrined in the Lady- 
Chapel of his catliedral. William de Kilkenny, 
Bishop of Ely, Avas buried in Spain in 1256, and 
his heart sent home to be interred near the high 
altar of his cathedral. Myles Salley, Bishop of 
Llaiidaff, desired that his heart should be buried 
in Marthern Church ; and the heart of Thomas 
SkeAungton, Bishop of Bangor j AA^as enclosed in 
lead and buried in his cathedral. 

It has been ascertained by examination of 
monuments containing heart-burials that a small 
metal v’^ase, or jar, or box about fiA^e or six 
inches in diameter has served as the depository 
, for the organ so generally considered the seat o! 
the . affections. They are usually furnished with 
. lids or covers. The material varies ; some are 
of lead, one has been noticed of iron, and the 


this jiurposc on several Decasions. 

In Yaxley Church there is a ciisped panel in 
the AAUill of the north transept on Avliicli is sculp- 
tured a representation of two Iiands holding a 
heart ; and on exaininatiun a small metal recep- 
tacle Avas found Iteliind it, that hid evi^lcntly k>nee 
contained a inlic of the kind. As Willimu de 
Yaxley left directions that bis heart should In* 
buried in the wall of the building ibat be bad 
canst'd io be ereiaed, il Avas inbuTed tb il (liis 
could be no other iliait tbe rebc- in ([Uesiion. A 
great many mentioinMl in a sindlar manner have 
doubtless been lust to rerneiubrance, ami, on llie 
other hand, several of which no [rreAdous knoAvledge 
existed have been brought to light. In Bring! on 
Church there is a stall -end carved Aviili a heart 
upheld between two straight snif liands, Avhic.b 
doubtless tells of an instance of the kind, now 
forgotten. Hearts have l>een incidentally dis- 
coA^ered in Chatham Church, Kent ; in the chancel 
of Laiidbeach Church, betAA’^een tAvo dishes of 
AA^ood ; ill Leylxmrne Olnirch ; in the chancel of 
Holbrook Church ; in Little Hereford, Shropshire ; 
and in Wells Cathedral, among other places. 

In the church at "Wiggenliall St Mary^s is a 



hearts of persons of high degree haAre been placed small fifteenth -century monument Avith a 'heart in 
in tiny caskets made of silver. In taking- down the centre of it, that once had four labels round 

which- remain, from which we' deduce a 
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requegt for prayers for tlie soul of Sir Robert 
Kerville. Biirford Cliiirch lias aiiotiier example. 
A long inscription sets forth that Edmond Corn- 
wall, Esq., died at Gologne, in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Henry ¥1., and willed that 
his servant should bury his body there, and 
enclose his heart in lead and carry it to Burford. 
Hainmersinith Church has the heart of Sir 
Xicholas Crispe ; Catterick Ghurch has that of the 
sun of Sir John Lawson. 

Wlien closely examined it will he perceived 
that a large number of the life-sized stone effigies 
placed on monuments in our ancient churches 
have hearts between their folded hands. This is 
the case with that of a knight in Warkworth 
Church, Hortliumherland. In Graveney Church, 
Kent, there are two effigies, one of which holds a 
licart. In Gilling Church an effig}^ of the founder 
holds a heart with his two liands. A demi- 
knight holds Ids heart in Cuberley Cburch, 
Gloucestershire. A half-statue of a dame in Xar- 
biirgh Church, Korfolk, does the same. A dame 
in Abergavenny Church holds a heart in her 
bended hands, which are placed just above a large 
shield on her breast. Sometimes diminutive 
effigies have been found to indicate the site of a 
heart-luirial. On the north side of the chancel of 
Holbrook Church, below a very small effigy of a 
recumbent figure, a heart-casket was found witliiu 
remembrance. It had a co\'er with, a knoh to it, 
and was very corroded. Oii raising the lid a 
chalky, loamy substance was seen, witliin, having 
bits of charcoal interspersed with it, which was 
believed by those who made the discovery to ])e 
an imj}erfectiy emhabned human heart. A con- 
siderable number of brasses, too, show the figures 
upon them holding hearts. Some of these are 
demi -brasses or ball -length figures, as in the case 
of the brass of Sir Richard de Baslingtborpe in 
the clnireh of that place in Lincolnshire. A 
knight tand his dame in Broiightou Church, in 
the same county, both hold liearts in tlieir hands. 
Those who have made this subject a study lind 
that the numher already known to them gi^^es 
amjvle evidence of the wide acceptance of the 
custom. Upwards of sixty have ]>eeu counted by 
aiitiipiaries as exliibiting hearts, in various devices, 
upon them ; and now that attention has been 
called to the subject, we shall doubtless hear of 
many more. A work by Miss Harts! lorne enume- 
rates upv’ards of two hundred and fifty instances 
of hea]'t-].)urials ; hut some of these occur on the 
Continent, Apparently the custom of separate 
heart-burial was as luiieh esteemed by French 
knights as by our own, and St Denis was re- 
garded in the same light as Westminster Abbey 
or the purpose. 

Henry HI. promised his lieart to the abbey of 
Fontevrault in Anjou, where the bodies of his 
grandfather, Henry II. ; his grandmother, Eleanor 


of Aquitaine ; and his uncle, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lioii, lay. Henry III. was buried in AYestminster 
Abbey, and in due course the abbess of Fonte- 
’\u‘ault made her claim for liis heart. .His son, 
Edward I-, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
gave permission to the abbot of ¥"estminster 
to make the transfer ; and in the presence of the 
monarch’s brother and uncle, and the bishox^s 
of Durham, Bath, and Wells, and many more 
of his faithful lieges, it was delivered to her 
care and keeping, to be carried to the monastery 
of Fontevrault, according to his intention. The 
widowed queen of James II. also bequeathed her 
heart to a French monastery, where were those 
of her husband and daughter. 

Gradually the custom fell into abeyance. At 
first the hearts of several of our monarclis were 
placed in small receptacles and buried with them, 
resting on tlieir coffins. The liearts of Charles II., 
Queen Mary and her husband, William III,, 
Queen Anne and her husliand, George Prince of 
Denmark, were all encased in silver, and placed 
on their respiective coffins. Then the severance of 
the heart was discontinued in this country, exce]>t 
in very rare instances. Sir William Temple 
desired that his heart should be buried under the 
sundial in the garden he lo\'ed so well. The 
Manpiis of ]\rontrose’s heart had strange adven- 
tures ; Blalce’s was deptjsiled in St .Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth ; and the great Coiide’s was 
buried away from his body. Yau ban’s is in the 
Invalides ; Kellermann’s on the field of Yalniy ; 
Gambetta’s beneath his monument. The Polish 
p)atriot Koscinszko’s has been dexjosited in a Polish 
museum in Switzerland, far from Poland, but 
also far away from the reach of the Russian 
ojipressor 1 Dan O’CcnnelPs was sent to Rome, 
Shelley’s, ‘cor cordium,’ was given, into the keep- 
ing of Mary Shelley. Byron’s was sent home for 
burial from Missolonghi ; whereas Dr Livingstone’s 
was buried in Africa when his body was brought 
back to ^Yestiuinster Al>bey. 

The heart of the late j^tlarquis of Bute, which 
at the funeral from Ckimiiock House was carried 
in a box, in accordance with liis last wishes, was 
conveyed to Palestine for burial at the j^Ioiint of 
Olives. 

There are many aspects to this jxathetic custom. 
When we think of the fortunes of hearts after 
death, the romance of that of Bruce comes iirst 
to mind. The terrible tragedy concerning tliat of 
the Lord de Coucy is another incident graved 
indelibly in our rememl)rance. It is treated in a 
German ballad by Uiiland, given in Miss Plarts- 
horne’s JEnshrined Hearts of Warriors and Illus- 
trious People, Apiart from such deviations, we can 
but feel the pathos of the strong desire in so 
many cases that the heart should he with its 
treasure, which we may conclude wms the com- 
panionship of those it had loved when living. 
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A CEIMINAL MYSTERY OF Till 

OEYTUBY. 


(TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM TID^ iniESVlL) 

excitement caused in Paris hj | eiiixdovor oiO^itc^iccaseJ 10* 

tile Sainte Croix and Brimilliers ) who lialFd i'ruia L O ^ tn it 1 

X->oisoiiing disclosures liad seareely 1 lor a few hioiuIln nvA, ml.e I 

calmed douui wlien the citi^eus were Reynie, slated iluil, wiih ;Le if 

thrown into a state of the greatest rouiig men in hh cAvn \i,!h m* Tir, I 

alarm by very strong etideiice that acipaiiited tvirli no one in rl. visy. an.] 

the secret of Sainte Croix had not died with him, nobody of inliumicv^ vrinum h.* u.ai ■ ay;i.. e 

or that some other equally potent being his character. He aer:;./. i ,‘i.nv v.eLq iir . V'.'i 

extensively used. Invisible murder decimated mtliemuidenihoaghic^.'i.il'.'Ihiv:..,^.-- 

families, and no art could fight against the scourge deed done; bur iuriiiir !h;oi tlou li.* v.'i.u 

which respected neither wealth, age, nor social posi- nothing. The huts rirn ii'> sr-etm pr' *]»*•]': 

tion. Even members of the Court of the Grand traced to Biusson, :ci'l raquira- lu 

Monarch were not spared, and the King, at the mode of life and hah-irs vrure I’aV'-.Uiu! h* o 
request of his Ministers, created a special tribunal, seemed to lend coh-ur U:-. C\ <h 

whose mission it was to detect secret crimes and cence ; fuit bis rbsiiiiiuy in r-:’asin ;4 :n e 

punish the authors without mercy. This court of ail he knew went, apdns; aim, nmt L;i . 
justice, called the Chanibre Ardente, sat at the announced tln-it lie irc'ultl ndmi i •r'nnv' 

Bastille, and had for xnesident Monsieur La Reynie. do to exlraci the seciri. 1; tli n h 

Assisted by the. xiolice agent Desgrais, La Reynie remembered that liis miJllu’r bad h,ri,i<';]v 1 
managed to unearth La Yoisin and her confederates, the service uf IdadiMO' jiM-lK- ry, :d • | 

and the faggots of the Place cle Greve eiledually now an uid la ly iu id'oeu* \Guli ilii* id 

destroyed the most atrocious poisoning gang of the Madame do i^iainlcih lu aul uf v h cj^. ih' i 

century. had always .s^jokcu In tlio li'yjo;! icnM.^ : 

The ashes of La Yoisin had hardly been dis- bright idea struck id m. llv rl iu 

persed when Paris again became greatly excited details of tlm iru^u-iy to .M.A. uu.c.’ !. * 

and temlieil over a new series of murders. This and to seek ber a'L ikv, a-ruian,. ha Li.;- ad- 

time the dagger was substituted for the pliial ; deep sense of liomnii* |ac\c':ri-ai lr:m from 

but the crimes were quite as mysterious as were further at tiiis sir.gc. La i:k\Lk\ n -n far 

those of the female jioisoner before she was brought risk the Kin.* 

to justice, and they ivere equaRy uniform in their this cou: 

character. It was invariably one of the gentry vobo would sa 

was killed ; the deeds u^ere always clone al^out refused ti 

midnight, and in the same manner — namely, by a Ardente. 

single dagger-stab in the region of the heart ; and The sa 
in no case was there any sign of a struggle. Tlie to th.e rei 

motive was clear, for iu each case the ^dctim was been adv 

robbed of some valuable jewel or trinket ; and not Bnissuii i 
the least mysterious feature iu the crimes was, that reference! 
the murderer or murderers seemed always to know maid in 
when any line piece of jewel-work wus carried. moiscile i 
One day in the month of October 1(580 it was smith at 
announced, much to the relief of the fashionable came to 

world, that Desgrais had succeeded in arresting the enter, if ■ 

murderer practically red-handed, and had taken received 

him before the Chambre Ardente. It turned out pouters ai 
that the accused was a young Swiss uold- worker lie lab«w‘ 
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coveted would never ripen for sncli as he. 
Ilriisson, miahle to seek a new master, spent all 
Ills time XDrowIing around Cardiilac’s house in the 
vain of seeing Madeleine. 

Op])osite to tlie house of Cardillac was an old 
and liigli Trail in vrliicli are several niches con- 
taining statues of stone or Vvliitened wood. One 
night vdien Brussoii was near the wall, and leant 
agediist one of the statues, he felt it move as if 
it liad come to life. He started in terror, and 
turned., vdieii lie sav” the statue revolve as if on a 
pivot, and from the cavity vdiicli it disclosed there 
leapt for til a man. Brussoii could not distinguish 
the features of the man., l)iit folloived him np, and 
the light of a lamp disclosed his old master, 
Cardillac, who took shelter in the shadovr of an 
old house, as if waiting for some one. Brusson 
concealed himself in the sliadow of another portico 
near by, and watched what might liappen. 

Brusson then continued liis stoiy as follows : 

A^ory soon there appeared a richly-dressed man, 
singing and wallcing with a lively pace, as if quite 
uncoiiceriied and in a most happy mood. At the 
moment when lie passed before Cardiliach porch the 
g^ddsmitli leaped out upon liim like a tiger, and the 
stranger was. tlirowii to the girmncl. Cardillac 
seemed to lean over him and feel about his clothes. 

I uttered a cry of horror and alarm, and then called 
out, Ciirrlillac 1 Cardillac ! i;ii the name of Heaven, 
what are you, doing.?*'' The.' goldsmitli raised him- 
self witli a movement as if of rage, and hastily re- 
turned in the direction from which he had come. 
]\Iean while the stranger remained lying on the 
gToimd without movement. I went towards him, 
treinbling vitli terror, for I instinctively felt 
tliat he was dead. In iii}* stupor I did not perceive 
that an armed patrol surrounded me. “Ah! what 
is this ? ’* cried the chief. “ See, monsieur,” said I, 
“ it is a, new victim of the band of murderers who 
are ilesolating Paris. He fell before rny eyes, and I 
ran to succour him.” “Your story will soon be 
evairiiiied,”' replied the chief ; and without giving 
me time to justify myself further, the soldiers 
'bound, '.and dragged me along .with them. A few 
minutes afterwards I was pushed into a cell in 
some fortress, and left tliere. 

^ At break of day I was suddenly awakened, and 
sav.” Cardillac in person before my eyes. Grand 
Die- It I '* said I, “ wliat do you -want here ? ” The 
goldsmith seated himself on a box, and with p>erfect 
sang-froid^ which upset all iny ideas, said, “My 
poor l^csy, I have been a little hard with you. I 
confess that I have deprived myself of my best 
workman. Your love for Madeleine, which you 
concealed so w’ell, angered me, and without con- 
sideration I sent you away. Since that time I have 
recalled your good qualities, yonr zeal, and your 
probity ; and, above all, I know not where to fmd 
a hus].Kxiid more acceptable to my daughter. Will 
you return to me, and we will arrange one day to 
betroth you to Madeleine I found not a word to 
rep]}^, the extraordinary conduct of Cardillac : com- 


pletely disabling me. Cardillac coiitiinied, “ You 
say nothing. You prefer a visit to La Reynie to 
my protection. Take care of yourself. "WIio 
touches fire is often burnt,” At tins menace I 
could not contain myself, and said, “ It is anotlier 
conscience than mine tliat need be troubled ]>y the 
name of La Reynie. I have, thank God, notldng to 
fear.” Cardillac replied, “Take care ; caliinmy w.:l] 
fall before my high reputation. If Madeleine did 
not love you so, and if her life was net more dear 
to me than is my own, I should not be here novr. 
Therefore she awaits you.” The surprise and joy 
I felt at the ne-ws about Madeleine, mixed wilh 
my horror’ of her fatlier, overpowered me, and I 
lost consciousness from excess of emotion. 

‘On coming to myself again, I found I vns in 
Cardillac’s house. Madeleine, who was watching 
me, thre\v herself into niy arms directly I opened 
my eyes, and it was for me a time of supreme 
felicity. But my peace of mind did not last. 
Depositary of Cardillac's odious secret, I felt 
myself torn with remorse, and sometimes I 
imagined I was an accomplice of his crimes. 
During our hours of work I could scarcely keep 
my tlioughts from the murderer, and v'as unab],e 
to comprehend how he could lead such, a doul)le 
life. Tender father, admired artist, respected 
citizen, he seemed able without difilculty to mask 
under liis virtues tlie most atrocious conduct. 
IVI}' heart almost broke, at the idea Unit Madeleine 
would pToba].>ly one day fall under the odium 
attaching to the dishonour of her father, and this 
fear was for Gardillac the surest guarantee of my 
discretion. 

‘One day Cardillac entered the workshop inore 
melancholy and preoccupied than usual. He spent 
several minutes in attending to the setting of 
some jeivels, and then all at once he came briskly 
towards me and said, “Olhier, this position is 
no longer tenalde. You are master of a secret 
whiclr all the police of Paris have failed to dis- 
cover. Your bad star has made you my forced 
accomplice.” “ Your accomplice,” cried I ; “ never, 
never 1 Sooner will I die a thoiisa.iid dea.th..s.” 
“Listen,” said Gardillac. “I have S{}me thing to 
tell -you ; and when you Iviiow me better', in, ]dace 
of blaming me, you will pity me. From niy 
infancy I have Irad a passion for jewels — a strange 
and imlioly passion — which would seem to have 
■ been horn with me, for it was often uncontrol- 
lable. So strong w^as the attraction that I became 
a thief before I readied the age of adolescence. 
My father chastised me severely for my thefts, 
and for several years the punishment I received 
combated the destiny which menaced me ; hut 
nature always triumphs sooner or later. I wns 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, my father thinking 
that by having jeivels constantly before me I 
should,, be able to calm my passion. I very 
quickly acquired great skill at my work, and 
wlien l had -duly served my term, I had no difli- 
' oulty in establishing a business for myself. Work 
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prt^ssed upon me ; every one appeared to retpiire 
my services, and I rapidly became "sveil placed on 
the road to fortune. I bad exercised immense 
control over myself for a very long time ; biit 
my good resolutions became weaker and weaker, 
and I felt myself tormented more tlian ever by 
the frightful desire to appropriate the jewels 
confided to my care. I commenced by robbery ; 
I finished by murder. My profession gave me 
access to the great, and my wealth induced them 
to repose in me the blindest confidence. I was 
a]>le to abstract from the houses of the owners, 
when I was called in for consultation as to 
moTiutiiig, jewels of great value, and never once 
Avas I suspected. My cupidity grew Avith my 
success, and after I had commenced to murder 
for gems, I felt an inconceh^able hate groAV 
upon me for all Avho possessed precious stones. 
It Avas at this period I lionght this house, 
and the secret passage it contains led me to 
organise the system of murder AA’hich has so 
horrified Paris. In the large room adjoining this 
atelier is a movable panel AA’hich, Avhen pushed 
aside, discloses a trap-door. From this descends 
a staircase leading to a tunnel under the road. 
The exit from this tunnel is 1'>y means of steps 
rising to a chamber secreted in tbe big aatiIL A 
spring opens the door of this chamber, AAdiich 
slides round a niche containing a statue. The 
sbitue is fastened to the door, and turns Avithi it, 
this arrangement having been made apparently 
for the purpose of better concealment. The house 
was formerly part of a monastery, the monks of 
AA Iiioli doubtless had the tunnel constructed. I 
AA''as in a better jDosition than any one else in Paris 
to knoAv Avhen A’aluahle jeAA’els AA-ere carried, and 
hence I AAns seldom short of a A'ictim for my 
dagger. Am I a ferocious monster ? Ko ; it is 
my fatal destiny.” 

‘ After this terrible recital,’ continued Olmer, 
‘Cardiilac conducted me to a cellar beneath the 
house, AAdiere I saw on sheh^es and in draAV’ers 
more Avealth in gems than one Avould find in the 
tn^asure-house of a king. Near each article Avas 
a label on Aviiich AAns inscribed the name of its 
formei' oAA’ner. ^‘Tlie day when yon espouse 
Madeleine,” said Cardillac, “you Avill sAA’ear to me 
that after my death you Avill destroy all these 
jeAA^els.” 

‘This ended the iiiterAdeAv. I resolved, if I 
could, to prevent Cardillac continuing Ms crimes, 
and for a feAV days AA^atched him very carefully, 
AAuthout, hoAvever, seeing anything to lead me to 
suppose that he contemplated another dreadful 
coup. But one afternoon a certain restlessness in 
Cardillac’s manner led me to think it advisable 
that I should AA'atch. him in the approaching 
night. Accordingly, at a late hour, when he sup- 
posed that I had retired to rest, I left the house 
by the secret passage, and concealed myself in an 
■ angle of the wall, wherein no, light could enter to 
reveal m;|r presence, I had been there about an 
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hour, Avhcli 1 saw C from bthimi 
the sialue, 1 lullowfl him nl n diAifuitv 
caution, but near ihe corner of the Pie* Saint 
Hoiiore he disippcarcd like a spectre, iba rould 
not haA’c gone fur, so I p'tsud myM-If in a «iooi‘- 
AA’ay to Avatcl'i. Soon ufierwards an, utricer iu rkh 
costume passetl right iu front of i!jt\ ioid he had 
gone ])y me but il few prn ep a black 

sbadoAV leaped out freau bidiiiid him, ami ilir two 
fell to ibe grouml 1 ran : ovaiPrs tia-iii Avith a 
cry «"f liorror, Avlieii tlie olileer roset nick ly . ami 
Avalke'' ra]‘id]y away. I lIn'U .'Uav tlml tins time 
it AAms Cardillac wlin vom killwi I l-mit down 
and tried to lift liuu to see if tin -re was a 
chance of restoring him ; bur al lliai moment 
I AAns arrested by tin; AAati’b, awl you know the 

■ rest. 

* I am innocent al all rrime ; but no torture 
Avill force me to confess the Irorrible mystery, for 
Madcdeinc must be saA'ed from a kinovlodgi? 
ber fathers crimes. The f'liaml-re Ardenfe cnii 
do Avitli me as it will, and 1 am ready to snil'er; 
hut 1 Avant io implore y. ca A^hen I have suc- 
cumbed to the final struggle* tbat you avIII untdi 
(jver Madt*1eine.’ 

Bucb AAus the story t»f I'dtvii*]’ BrnsM.ni, l\!'ade- 
nioiselle Scudery was deeply iicoved, and ]>roini.sed 
to intervicAv the King Avitb ;l A'iew to si^cnring 
Brussoids rtdease wilbrmt tbe lui'es^iiy <4 e\] los- 
ing Cardillacs crimes. h i- doul.tinb however, 
Avliethcr all the iniinonce wldeh the oirgani lady- 
■AATiter could hring to bear on the King AA'onld 
have siifrieed to .ma’c the. aemised had it ntifc 
been for the fact that tlie person responsible ,for 
the death of Cardillac liimseli r-arue forAAairj] and. 
.disclosed for the seeivt ears of Mademoiselle 
Seudery and the King tlie cirennistaaees of the 
tragedy. This Avas the Count do Ibnsseii.s, cnlonel 
of the King’s Guard. It soeins tlmt Avliou the, 

■ Count sent his valet to (b!*dilhic for a diamond 
ornament Avhieh had be>-n made for hiiin the gedd- 

wsmitii aslnd the senamt wlru time Iris master 
intended to take the {aaiam^nu to the lady for 
Avhtmi it AA’as iuiendefl The vah-t gua* the re- 
cpiired inbumafion, hut told his masiei' vlrat 
Cardillac had asked hinn This eveited the sus- 
picion of the ctduiud, AA'ho ifr.dt the preeaudon 
to wear a steel brensl plate wlwii lie, wont as pro- 
posed to deli\er the handsome present, 1 lie result 
AA’as that Cardillacs dagger failed to accomplish, 
its'' accustomed Avork, and the Count skov the 
assassin, so that he met the late intended for 
the Count. Asked Avhy he did not come forAAaxrd 
sooner and declare the innocence of Briisson, 
Moissens referred Mademoiselle Seudery to the 
action of the Chambre Ardente in regard to the 
Due de Luxembourg, aa'Iio aams impirisoned in the 
Bastille and subjected to much ignominy by La 
Reynie AAdien. there AA^as no ground of suspicion 
Avhatever against him beyond the fact that lie had 
once visited the poisoner La Yoisiii on a .fortime- 
telling errand ; and it may here be remarked 
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tFafc tlie King subsequently admitted tliat the 
severity of La Reynie did as iiiiicli to hide crime 
as to detect it. 

The sequence of the tragedy was rapidly decided 
after the declaration of Count Moissens. The 
King, after a secret interview with the Count 
and La Reynie, and several discussions with 
Mademoiselle. Scuclery, recommended the Chambre 
Ardeiite to declare the innocence of Briisson. 
This recommendation was at once confirmed by 
the Chambre, and the goldworker was set at 
liberty, it being, however, understood that he 
must leave France. Brusson married Cardillac’s 


daughter, and retired with her to Geneva ; but be- 
fore leaving, the King presented i!iladeleine with 
a dot of a thousand louis. 

A year after these events a notification was piih- 
lished throughout France, under the seal of De 
Chaumpvalon, Archbishop of Paris, to the effect 
that a sinner lately dead had left to the Cliurcli 
a large nnniher of jewels which had been acquired 
by theft Persons who had lost jewels, or heirs 
of those who had been ro]ff)ed, were requested to 
describe the missing articles, which would, inti- 
mated the Archbishop, be returned to those who 
could justify their claim. 


The cable method has been at w’ork for but a 
short period, and the change would only be justi- 
fied by overwhelming advantages in favour of 
electricity. The principal reason for it is tlie 
question of cost of working, the cable system 
costing 17 *99 cents per mile, as against only 
12'99 cents for the electric method of working. 
Horse-traction comes out at 19*43 cents ]3er mile, 
so that may be considered out of court entirely. 
The electric system has the additional advantage 
of giving a greater freedom from accident than 
the others, while breakdowns are less frequent. 
The figures given above would, doubtless, be modi- 
fied by local circumstances ; but they will be 
useful for reference. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE. 


HAT the experience gainea irom 
maiicein*res on the parade-ground is 
not of much value to our soldiers 
when they come to face a deter- 
mined enemy in a rough, moiin- 
tainons country lias recently been 
ahimdantly proved, and a wise step has been 
taken by our military authorities in arranging fVjr 
an artillery practice-ground on the heights of Dart- 
moor, This rough hit of Devonshire is associated 
ill most persons'^ minds ivltli a convict prison, but 
as a matter of fact the prison covers only a very 
small portion of one hundred and thirty thousand 
acres which are called Dartmoor. Here is an 
ideal place for testing guns, gunners, and horses. 
All will have to rough it, and will be subject to 
the same accidents that often befell our artillery 
in the distant Transvaal, save that the enemy will 
only be a make-believe one. In this wild moorland 
country elaborate ranges have been set np, n*itli 
dummy men and dummy horses whose movements 
require the aid of no less than tliirty miles of 
wire-rope. These dumiiiies represent ^oiir friends 
the enemy,’ and can be made to group themseh^es 
just as may l>e desired. Barrack acconunodation 
for large bodies of men has been provided, and 
different batteries will visit the district for a 
stated time in each year. 


THE PROTECTION OE WILD BIRDS. 

That there are two sides to every question, and 
that it is well to consider each before coming tO' 
a decision, is a truth which every one acknow- 
ledges but few act upon. For instance, there 
has been for some time a general outcry for the- 
protection of wild birds, and dreary pictures have 
been drawn of a time which must come when 
the feathered songsters of our woods and lanes- 
will disappear ; but it seems certain tliat in soiiie 
districts the wild birds are in such excess that 
their ]3resence means serious loss rather than 
sentimental benefit. In a recent letter to the- 
Times^ the chairman of the Godstoiie Parish Coim- 
cil, ill Surrey, conqilains that the bii'ds in his. 
neighbourhood simply swarm, and that if his cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and cherries were not closeh'- 
covered with nets he would not get a single 
dish of them for himself. The same with peas 
and strawberries. He tried every device in order 
to keep blackbirds and starlings from two large 
cherry-trees, and at last gave np the warfare 
and cut down the trees. Sparrows and finches 
rise from his fields in clouds of at least a thou- 
sand, and he recently took fifty-four sparrows 
from one haystack. He pleads that County Councils 
should have power to exercise a certain discretion 
as to the necessity for more or less protection. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 

Our tramway system in all large towns and 
cities is constantly being augmented, and parochial 
authorities are exercised in their minds as to the 
best method of x>rox3iilsion to adopt. As it is some- 
what difficult for them to obtain reliable guid- 
ance on this point, their attention may usefully 
be directed to a report recently issued by Mr H. 
Yreelaiid, President of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company of New York. He states in this 
report that the company are about to convert, 
twenty-three miles of streets hitherto worked by 
cable to the electric underground (conduit) system. 
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ill icular purislies or plac6S, and tlie ovidonco 
lie adduces would seem to suggest tliat lie lias 
a good case. 

YERBA M'ATlS TEA. 

Attention has recently been called to a beverage 
whicli is largely used in South American coun- 
tries, where tea of the ordinary kind is scarce. 
This is made by infusion from the yaha maie^ 
which is derived from the leaves of a tree tliat 
grows from twelve to twenty feet in height 
The leaves are gathered every two or three years, 
dried over a slow fire, pounded in mortars, 
packed in fresh skins, and finally baked in the 
sun. The beverage is supposed to have extra- 
ordinary stimulating properties for those vdio 
have to undertake forced marches or other bodily 
exertion, and the French Government have 
ordered a shipment of for their colonial 

troops. Other samples are being procured by 
Germany, and there is an attempt to introduce 
the tea for domestic consumption in the United 
States. It is said that mat(^ possesses all the 
virtues of ordinary tea, without affecting the ner- 
vous system ; but its advocates do not all agree 
as to its merits, some ailiriuing that cotfee 1ms 
proved to be more sustaining to troops in the field. 

It would be well if our own military authorities 
were to try the virtues of the new beverage, for 
the evidence at present to hand is of a general 
rather tlian scientific character. 

. SAFE EXPLOSIVES. 

The employment of smokeless ammimitioii has 
made a great change in the conditions of war- 
fare, a fact that has revealed itself again and 
again in the Transvaal ; but it is not generally 
known that an element of safety has been iiitro- 
diiced with the new agent of destruetioii which 
wais entirely absent when our soldiers had to 
depend upon ‘ vinainous saltpetre ^ for serving 
their guns. For example, the explosive cordite 
— so named because it is made, macaroni fashion, 
in strings or cords — burns harmlessly away un]e.ss 
it is confined in a closed vessel. Thus a man 
may use it in perfect safety as a pipe-light. 
Tills valuable quality of new explosive agents was 
demonstrated on a large scale a short time ago, 
when, in New York City, a ease of fifty pounds of 
smokeless powder was ignited by lightning. It 
Hared up, but there was no approach to anything 
in the shape of an explosion. It is , needless to 
my that the firing of a like quantity of the old 
black gunpowder would have led to disastrous 
results, although the newer form of explosive is 
credited with four times its destructive , power. 

^ ' SILK FROM SPIDERS. 

^ At the recent great Exhibition at Paris some 
silk-producing spiders were shown, md . le Monde 

published an account of the' manner in 
which the 'Spiders, are reared, in Madagaacar for , 

A.. ' 


the ]>iir]R}ses ol! Ihis tr.iihuis !U’iii.>!ry. ’riuwe 
have been many ut.lriupl;^ In piL"! vrai*.'.^ t** lura 
the viscid threads iTnm ihe -pitleiA -piiuicivts 
to useful account ; but in }da'l'iga,n';{r thei'e nmv 
exists a professions! whi-re ilu* :vjA{vv is 

taken up scrkm.sly. The iqnde:*- arc belli in 
clips, each In a .wjarate <:'anpaii!ii<‘!ii uf a \eiTi- 
cal frame wliieli ivi-cmtile.* a eem.piteiii.rV 

^ease.^ Tim threa'L iecn ihe spiuiifivls of mth 
spider are. then coii^iuyed to a lul^Ultg apii.uatm, 
wiiicli gathers tweiity-iniir irut t-uc. As 

each spider becomes *em])>U'' il is ndivcii mui i»f 
its prisrei andi a In Tuc 

article referred to the vaihniH' (jptmnioiis neres>ary 
in procuring .silk fuen inseei.’s are will 

illustrated by photugraplis l.-dvcii cm the spnt. 

SEA-F ISl-I ii ATC II i : !'{ I ES. 

In spite of the okl belief tliat there is as 
good fish ill ever\' sea as e\'er yet eaine uut, it 
seems certain that oui* seadi-'Iieries in liuiny eases 
are being deplete* 1. Lung ;ig‘f il vea- found 

necessary to take steps ivi uupiire a mure 
thormsgii knowledge of Ikhdife, and with this 
view marine biologicai stations wen^ esrnliiidied 
around the coast, dlioe t slablidmien! s we.re 
created, in the words of the bite Professor Huvley, 
"to increase mir knowledge as regiril.H the 
life-eoiiditioiis, and of ilriiiili hMildislies 

and molluscs.'’ Mr i lirhnu.i, of ihe 3hiriiH' 
Laboratory at Pluuouib, he-i laiel) un* a vcpoil 
liearhig upon the w’ork ui tbi‘>e tr-iexiai i<ms, in 
which he admits tliat past operalioL^ hi seadl-h 
hatching have been unsaiislacUery ; and lui dues 
not look fur any successful results iiiilil. tlie. 
problem rrf feeding and jvariiu :hi fry to a more 
advanced stage has Iteeu saiisfactetrilY soh'eil. He 
believes that the most useful to adopt 

would be. to promote the aii-ificial propagatimi ul‘ 
sea-fishes on board the iishing-bouts during the 
spawiiing-seascm, fertilised eggs ki 1)6 at iuiee 
returned to the sea, 

MODEEX WOHKSliUP AFFWAXOF.S. 

The cpiestioii is often askeal, H'low is it that 
America can beat Britain in sevunil mauukiiiliuvs, 
seeing ibat the wagt-s p;ud in the 'Unitefl StatfS 
are so much in excess of those paid lie re?’ The 
British Commercial Agent in Cliicago, writing in 
^ the Baari of Trade Jourmily supplies an answer 
to the question. In tlm first ]>k.ice, the American 
workshops adopt machine-tools of the vary latest 
jiatteni and labour-saving ap])Iiances whidi will 
turn out goods at a rapid rate and in large 
, quantities. In one large works which lie visited 
• he found one man in charge of ten automatic 
machines, all working at the .same time. In the 
same shop were fifty machine-tools wvuking in 
charge of only five men ; and it was not an 
unusual thing to see one man in charge of three 
or four ordinary lathes, placed in such a j'^osifcion 
' that hey, could, pay attention to each. At another 
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WOOD PR-SSERVWTION. MOTOR-CAR EXPLOITS. 

There are now a great iimnl)er of processes by Altliougli many accidents liave ushered in the 
which wood can be so altered in character that it increasing popularity of the motor-car, all who 

becomes almost fireproof, is no longer liable to have had a near accpiaiiitance with this new kind 

dry-rot or any of the processes ’’.’chicli come imder of carriage will fain admit that, in the climina- 

the head of decay, and is generally improved. tion of the nervous and spirited horse, it offers 

ITnfortiinately many of tliese systems have a dis- a measure of safety liitlierto impossible witli 

advantage in the matter of expense or in the vehicular traffic. In order to show under what 

difficulty of w'orking the material with ordi- perfect control these motor-cars can be operated, 

nary tools, and so the iii\'entions are neglected. the driver of one of them at a tournament at 

Tlie last process oi the kind to bid for public Chicago volunteered an extraordinary demoiistra- 
favour is the llasselinann system, tvhich is being tion. He drove the carriage on a see-saw road' 

introduced l)y the Xylosote Company. Under this way, tvorking it backwards and forv^ards from 

nicilicjd the tvood, after Iiaving its sap extracted the balancing -point so tlnit tlie road wms kept 

by air-siictioxi in a closed vessel, is charged with rocking. Another successful feat was to place an 

a solution containing certain .metallic and mineral egg against an obstruction on the road and to 

salts, the entire treatment occupying about four urge the wheel of the autocar against it so as to 

hours. It is said that green wood thus treated crack but not crush it. Finally, the vehicle was 

neither slirinks nor tvarps, thus obviating the driven up an inclined plane with a gradient of Z 

seasoning generally necessary ; and that soft woods in 10. It is also interesting to note that wonders 

become so lutrdened that they can be utilised for are being done by trick -riders on these vehicles 

purj.xoses for which they were quite iinsuited in at various places of entertainment ; thus a German 

their original condition, and become almost in- juggler steers one round the ring with his feet 
condnistible and capable of receiviug a high polish, while he is busily engaged with his hands in 

Tl'ie Hasselmaiiii systeni has alrea,dy been adopted tossing balls, bottles, &c., into the air. 

by the Bavarian State Hallways and Post-Office for 

the treatment of sleepers and telegraph poles; istotkin'S aero-gas fountains. 

and the Swedish Govcrnmeijt liave ordered a This is a piatented a.pparatus for providing a 
large coiLsignmeiit of ’ivoodeii sleepers treated by supply of gas .for public or private ligliting, light- 

tliis process. We ha-An no information as to tlie houses, buoys, and beacons, as w'ell as for gas- 

coirit of the method or as to its effect upon the engines and for heating and cooking purposes, 

wood as regards tlie use of airpeiiters’ tools. The so-called fountain consists of a nietallic vessel 

filled with a porous material, wdiich is charged 
from time to time with a light hydrocarbon, such 
as; gasoline or petrol. Air enters at an upper 
orifice, takes up the hydrocarbon vapour, and 
becoming hea^der, gravitates through the absor- 
bent, and issues from a ].o>ver orifice to be used 
for lighting, heating, or pioivca' as tlie case may 
be. The ap)paratus is exquisitely simple, and its 
efficiency undoubted, so that the first question 
naturally asked is as to cost of -working. Upon 
this point we have addressed an inquiry to the 
engineer of the syndicate which has been formed 
to work the piatent, and he informs us that, with 
the hydrocarbon at one shilling and sixpence per 
gallon, the cost of the gas may be taken at four 


EXPERIMEXTAL PAVIXG. 

The frequency with wdiich the roadw^ays of our 
large cities are entailing great loss and in- 
convenience, testifies to the fact that w^e have not 
yet arrived at any satisfactory' method of paving 
■our streets. Asphalt, on the wdiole, seems to he 
o.iie of the most durable methods ; but it is, under 
■certain atmospheric conditions, most treacherous to 
the poor horses. Other metliods liave recently 
been subjected to careful trial at Basel, and the 
United States Consul tliere gives the result of 
experiments in that town with various materials. 
Wood lilocks cut from the common fir quickly 
w’’ore out, even wdieii specially treated, the lack 
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slillliugs and twopence per tlionsand feet; wliile opened at alii-r a tweniy-onr 

at one shilling per gallon, the cost would be two run was found not «ei]y tu m/Hd !i<f w 

shillings and ninepence per thousand feet. The any ]'>art, but no sign *>1 ^ve‘l^ s.'ouid bn 

aero-gas is used in conjunction with Argand anywhere, and the engiiu^ w..s >t:irh‘d 

burners; but we supj^ose that it could with equal anything Inn'iig dnii<^ to it. ^ 

ease, and possibly better economy, be employed with ■ lessor Perry, nhis. ivoiitati-ai Engli>h 
the incandescent mantle. The invention seems to ing is worth maintaining. Ii nmy ])■ 

be well adapted for use in remote country districts power of foreigners to ybraia iiioo.- 

Vvdiere gasworks are conspicuous by tlieir absence sliips and engines, hvA ii i- uiv: boj-i t' 

or by the necessarily high price of their gas. work is ordered it i'^ well d< ne.' L^aig 

continue to be the case. 

A COMPLIMENT TO BRITISH ENGINEERS. 
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For the Sake of a Kiss. 

A TALE OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

By ANDREW W. ARNOLD, 

ACTltOR OP ‘the attack ON THE FARM,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I 


HEN the rang out 

sliarp and clear on the 
21st of Deceniher, and I 
woke and saw above me, 
by the light of ' ■ a . . dim 
ianteni, tlie sinu tty girders 
of tlie engiiie-shed where 
we had passed the night, 
and not far off a cuirassed 
locomotive like some 
grimy goblin in the semi-darkness, I thought at 
first that I must still be dreaming. Then I 
remembered the events of the previous day : 
how’" we ;^Iol)iies of the Seine-Inf erieure, who 
were quartered to the west of Paris near 
Boulogne, had received orders to march up to 
St Denis, and how -we, grumbling and swearing 
at our fate, had arrived there the niglit before. 

AYake up, you sluggards,’ cried Sergeant 
Mordoui, coming along with a lantern; ‘wake 
up, I say. I guess some of you won’t have the 
chance to-morrow.’ 

Ma foi\ how w-e all hated that man ! I never 
3net any one who had a more fiendish disposi- 
tion, though I will admit that we all had a 
certain admiration for the little brute. He had 
been in the Zouaves, and he wore on his breast 
the Crimean and Italian medals. If mere 
courage had been the only requisite, he must 


have had a commission long ago; hub there was 
something against Ihni which none of iis could 
find out. Some said he had made love to an 
officer’s wife, which was very likely ; for he was 
extremely handsome, and he had such insinuat- 
ing manners and was such an accomplished liar 
that wmmen adored him, and fell easy victims 
to his wiles. I can see him no^v strutting off, 
twisting his ferocious moustache and puffing out 
his chest, on those rare occasions when he got 
leave to go -within the fortifications to spend the 
money which many of us conscripts found it 
wortli our wliile to give him, for lie soon made 
our lives a burden to us if we did not. 

I had at first furnished him with many a five- 
franc piece ; hut I had no longer any need to do 
so, as I was a corporal During the night attack 
on L’Hay on the ist of December (which was 
merely a feint to keep the Prussians in their 
positions whilst Ducrot -was getting his men over 
the Marne for the great sortie against Champigny 
on the 2nd), I had rescued Captain Lebedoyere, 
who commanded my company, and had been 
promoted, so that the little sergeant had not so 
much power over me. 

Stiff and numbed by the extreme cold, I 
roused myself and looked around mo. Still 
sleeping peacefully by my side, I saw my 
comrade Claude Lefebre. Poor fellow ! I could 

' . • . ’ ■ . A 



und out eolouel on his 
Whm . Ihs . tol , was 
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hardly bring myself to 'wake him, for bronchitis 
had kept him'aw^ake the greater part of the 
night. I had begged liim the previous day to 
go into the hospital, and he Avould have done 
so ; but then the order came for ns to march, 
and, in spite of my remonstrances, he had not 
the moral courage to stay behind, as he feared it 
would look like shamming, now that we w^ere 
going under lire. 

It was perfectly dark outside ; and as the men 
sat shivering round partaking of their ^ cafe they 
bitterly cursed those \Yho w'ere sending us on 
what they considered a fool’s errand, which they 
felt certain would end in disaster. Though I 
did not believe that wo should meet with any 
success, I rather looked forward to this sortie, 
as it might give me a further opportunity of 
distiiiguisliing myself. 

Four years ago I had wished to marry a 
very charming and lovely girl named Lucieniie 
Colmart. ]\Iy family would not agree to the 
marriage, as they did not think her doi was 
large enough. I was study iiig for the Bar at 
the Sorbonne then. However, I was determined 
not to give up Luciemio, and I worked hard, 
resolving by my own exertions to rise, in my 
profession, and many her wdien I could afford 
to do so ; for after I was twentydivBj by our 
law, I could marry as I liked p no 
famUle could then prevent me. But, alas 1 she 
died two years ago, and I felt from that time 
that 1 had nothing more to live for. I became 
savage and reckless, brooding over my iniS" 
fortune one moment, and hying into dissipation 
the next in order to make me forget it. So, 
while my comrades sat growling over their cafe, 
1 remained silent and absorbed in my own 
reflections. 

Ht is no good your grumbling, wes enfoMis; 
it ’s all in Trocliii’s plan/ remarked the sergeant, 
with a twinkle in his blight, little, ciimiing 
Italian eyes. Trochu’s grand ‘ plan ’ was nnw 
a byword ; and the sergeant knew, though wo 
'were cowed and frozen, that any allusion to it 
would bring on a heated discussion, 

‘1 have got a plan too,’ said Grenier ; ‘ and 
that -would ha to make those scribblers -who are 
now in their beds, and who spend their time 
guzzling and drinking absinthe in warm, cafes 
while we are getting frozen to death, just march 
in front of us. I reckon that would cool them 
a little, and put some sense into their heads.^ 

- ^Yes/ observed Beldart, ^and some of those 
windbags at Belleville too; a dose of Prussian 
■ ■ ' lead w^ouid do them good/ 

mm mout(m/[ said Mordoni, with a 
, ■ ' ' , ' fiendish chuckle, ^ you don’t like going into the 
•/ abattoir^Timi^ Well, it’s soon over. The 
n '■ ' ' trmsian. ’ 

the ‘assembly’ sounded;, and, 
oar /knapsacks, ran ’^ut into 


called it was IVauid that i.i few were 
some ha V ing takei i a*. 1 v a i it : i - * *■ * • i i tii r l ‘ ^ v / !e 
I to desert. In our oltl <|iiai'ter> this was not an 
easy thing to do, as it was extreindy dilheiili to 
get permi.fsioii to g<i vilhiu the ibuilicaiioug; 
but in a laige place like St ih/iiis it Wd< nut <0 
I difiiciilt. It was nporte*! iliat a ptii.a* filhov eii 
I sentry duty, who did in't iniswer j 
I had been fun ml bolt. ii]<rlghb iVozfUi tu 
his post. This was not llrst J‘al: 

that cause, arid, thi^ occiureiaoi ilid no 
raise our spirits. 

It mmst have been abi.ail eight 
ail aide-de-camp arrived. 


name, 
mk at 

r ii'Miii 

Uid, to 


win 


light : 


laurdi!' diuiited 


‘Fours. By your 
our commander. 

One naturally expected the icirahours to strike 

up ; but all was sileiii. 

‘IVe are going lo surprise tliein,’ said ilie 
sergeant ; amt su it prr»vod. 

iVe soon fouml oumdves in whai appeared to 
be the main street, ivoi far I'rmn ihe A’obey; 
and our progress for a time was iieln3’ed by the 
terrible contusion which ndguod lli'We, Amim- 
lances, that should have bet>n iu Ike r**ar, vere 
all mixed u]) with llm artiileiy aiol amnuiiuti.ai- 
wagons. In the mhlst of liio tuniiMil, vkilst 
surgeons and drivers wen* sw'eariug uii iU'ory 
side, General Yiiioy liiul his d/o/o/ovYr rude up; 
and Hordoiii p(ant£Ml i»ul .Adadrai d*- la Ik’Uoir're, 
G-eneral La Vogiiel, and uikers. I reeogiiiM*tl 
General iJimiuulin, who ctmunaiided oiir krigadf*. 
The lOlh, iLhh, inilu and i Ith 
the Mobiles of the Seine, as widi as aoiiie 
of the Xationai Guard of Si Bmiis, took part 
in the operations which were to follow; but to 
this day I am not certain what regimen is ivere 
included in our brigade. 


A signul-gim boomed out, and by going down 


a bv-strect avc soon got into the vwi iiekls. 
The fog was so densij tlmt; we ce*uld luji see 
fifty metres in fnad of us, but we kniwv we 
were going in the direct inn of I «.* Jkairgel. 
TVe had with iis two naval Gfieeis from 
Fort St Itenis (wLich was uianiitHl by sailors) 
who kne^v the groina! well ILey hud iak<‘n 
part in the figbt at Le Lkjurget when it was 
attacked and taken ly tho Pmssitui Giianl ou 
the 28t.Ii of October. (bur eompany was on 
the extreme left of tlie battaliun, and I was 
on the left of my section. 

‘What earthly good shall we gain by taking 
that infernal place!’ remark ed. Grenier. 

‘Stop that talking there/ said tlie sergeant 
sharply, in a loiui whisper ; and in grim 
silence we went on through the mist at the 
double.*. There was no mistake now about 
wdiat Mordoni had said of our intending to 
take the village by surprise, for nut a shut 
had been fired from the forts to cover our 
advance. On and on ^ve went over the frozen 
fields, when suddenly a harsh voice shouted 

' ' Werdaf^ i 
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Ko answer was returned. Kotliing broke the 
stillness but the patter of our feet on the crisp 
snow and the rattle of the cartridges in their 
gibernes. Tiieig not a liimdred metres in front 
of 113, we saw half-a-dozen bright flashes; and 
Beldart, who was close to me, was hit, and a 
man behind liim fell to the ground. The effect 
of tlie shot on the former Avas extraordinary, 
and I could not liaise believed the result if 
I laid not seen it, for he sprang into the air 
without uttering a cry, rushed forward, then, 
tiiniiiig like a rabbit, ran into the midst of us 
and made his Avay to the rear. He was hit 
slightly on the elbow; and he told me after- 
Avards that he felt as if he had receiA^ed an 
electric shock, and for the time being did not 
know what he was about. 

^ Ml avard, mes enfmits ; but don’t fire,’ said 
our captain in a low tone. 

At tliis juncture Ave saw our colonel suddenly 
pull up his horse, and then canter away to the 
right. It was evident lie perceived something 
that Avas not visible to us. This caused some 
confusion, as some naturally followed him. 
Even Captain Lebedoyere seemed undecided ; 
but the old sergeant Avas not deceived. ^ Bah 1 ’ 
lie muttered, Ht’s only a wall;’ and, taking 
our cue from him, Ave kept straight on, and 
soon found he was right. As avo scrambled 
over this obstacle wliicli enclosed the. little 
garden of the cottage, in vrliieh the Prussian 
jehJ.ioacM was located, Ave received another 
volley from them ere they retreated from the 
house, on their supports. Tiie plket or replp 
with the Cemians, was the remainder of the 
company that^ furnished the advanced posts ; 
it Avas established in the rear, but somewhat 
on the fiaiik, so as not to be in the Avay if 
the feldwacJit had to retreat. 

Thus it happened that, OAving to l\Iordoiii’s 
prescience, our company was really the first to 
reach tlio cottage, I was Aveli in front with, 
iny srpiad, and as we followed the Prussians ; 
the colonel came galla})iiig vip. I chanced to ' 
be nearest him when lie did so; and, seeing 
mo well ill advance, he remembered it after- 
wards. To the right avg suddenly 'heard the 
rattle of musketry, wliicli showed tiiat some 
other regiment had also come to close-quarters 
with our foes ; and immediately afterwards the 
shells came Avhistling over our heads from the 
fortress of St Denis, and the lire Avas taken 
up by the Forts de FEst and Aiibervilliers, 
Silence Avas noAV no longer necessary, so the 
drums beat the de clumje ; and, excited 
by their stirring rattle, we Avretclied, half- 
starved Mobiles forgot our troubles, and like 
hounds folioAved on the track of the retreating 
German.s, who, taken completely by surprise, : 
lied before us. So Ave drove them Avifch little, ■ 
loss through some gardens and houses toAvards 
the village. 

'ines IravesI^ shouted Mordoni,' his a 

1000 .] 


bright eyes glistening with excitement ; ‘ folloAv 
them up.’ Thoroughly roused and elated, ami 
perhaps surprised, at our success, Ave needed no 
encouragement, and soon Ave saw Le Bourget 
itself ill front of us. We had got to the 
bottom of the main street near the church, 
and Avere fighting our way into tlie houses, 
from Avhicli the Prussians poured a murderous 
fire into us, when, as I Avas trying to smash in 
a door Avith the butt-end of my rifie, a shell fell 
on the roof of the house, sending down a shower 
of tiles, one of Avliich struck me on the head, 
and I rernenihered nothing more. 

When I came to my senses I Avas so stiff Avitb. 
the cold and my head Avas so confused that at first 
I could hardly move. A comrade Avas groaning 
near me, and another lying on his face in the 
middle of the street, the siioav around him dyed 
with blood. I sat and stared at these poor 
fellows ; hut the mental effort to recollect avIio 
they Avere Avas too great, and I sank to tlie 
ground again. Then I remembered I had a 
flask of cognac, and after a draught I felt 
stronger, and began to tie a handkerchief round 
my forehead. 1 had hardly done so Avlieii I 
heard a rush of feet, and the next moment 
Grenier Avas stooping over me. 

‘ Come on, eapomy he shouted ; it ’s all up. 
The devils Avill be on us in a moment.’ 

With his assistance I got on to my leg.s, rsud, 
holding his arm, staggered on after a A\Iioie troop 
of paiiic-stiicken [Mobiles running towards Corne- 
neuf. [My head Avas in a wliirl. I kne^v not 
what I was doing ; my only idea was to get 
out of danger. 

M thought you were done for Avheii I sa^A' 
you fall,’ he exclaimed as Ave hurried along, 
and then he Avent on to speak of the glass- 
factory, the cemetery, and the gas-AVorks ; l)iit 
his remarks Avero mere Avords to me, as my 
mind Avas too confused to foiioAv his explana- 
tions. 

Leave me,’ I said Aviieii we had got some 
distance ; ‘ I can keep up no longer.’ Tlie 
exertion had reopened the woiiml, and I 
could feel the warm blood trickling down iny 
■ neck. ■ , 

^ Well, just come tliis Avay, then,’ he said ; and 
going down a lane, I got into a field at the 
bottom of a garden near the entrance of the 
village of Corneneiif, Avherc lie placed me against 
a Avail. I reckon it Avas about eleven then. 
The shells from the fort that covered our re- 
treat AA’-ent hurtling and shrieking across the 
leaden sky overiieati, and an intermittent rifle- 
fire still continued, and I seemed to hear them 
as, I lay. After that I must have fainted 
from loss of blood ; for Avhen I came to my 
.senses the sun on that the shortest day of 
the' year Avas setting over Clichy, and but for 
an occasional boom from Fort Yalerien all was 
still It Wms bitterly cold, and the wonder is 
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I was not frozen to death as our poor sentry 
had been the previous night. 

I determined, after drinking some of tlie raw 
spirit in my flask, to make an effort to reach the 
village. I had not gone far when whom should I 
see lying on the ground with his arm bound up 
but Claude Lefebre. I loved the young fellow ; 
lie was so good-hearted, so gentle, and withal 
so clever. Even with the roughest and most 
brutal among us he W’as a favourite, 

Lefebre and I had been a sliort time fellow- 
students at the Borbonne, though I cannot say 
I saw very much of him in those days, as he 
came after the death of my fiancee^ I was 
rich, and he was poor. We mixed in very 
different sets : I among the wildest, and he 
among the most studious. Besides this, lie 
did not complete his course, as his father, a 
small country attorney, died, and he had to 
got liis living, and help to provide for his 
mother and younger brothers. He was always 
fond of art, and the proprietor of a large 
wall-paper manufactory, recognising his abili- 
ties, took him for a designer. In fact, so 
highly did Lcifebre’s employer think of him 
that, just before tlie war broke out, be allowed 
Lefebre to become betrothed to his daughter, 
although Claude had nothing hut his ability 
to rely on. I had quite lost sight of him till 
tlie war coniinenced; then, to our mutual sur- 
prise, wo found ourselves drafted into the same 
regiment, and in the same squad, and our early 
friendship was renewed. 

I feared when I first saw him, so pallid was 
his face, that he was dead ; but on bearing my 
voice he looked up. The spirit I poured down 
his throat revived him a little, ami with some 
difficulty I got him as far as Coriieneuf. I 
wonder now how I found the strength to do 
so, hut in helping him I forgot my own 
troubles. 

can’t go any farther, my dear fellow,' he 
said softly. ‘ It ’s not the wound ; but I can- 
not got my breath. Oh, mon Dieu/' he 
gasped, rit ’s a shame to have brought us iip» 
here.’ 

As the poor fellow was speaking I sa'w 
througli the deepening gloom a number of men 
round some object in a field in front of us, 
which I soon perceived was the carcass of a 
horse that they were haekiiig to pieces and 
carrying into a cottage near, 

With a mighty effort I succeeded in half- 
leading, half-carrying my dying comrade into 
. the little house. Those inside had broken, up a 
door and were cooking the reeking flesh on their, 
bayonets. For the most part they eyed ns like 
snarling dogs with a bone ; but finding that we 
; ’wanted no place by the fire, nor any of their 
■-■further '"•'■■attention^ 

Bassing an inner room, I placed Lefebre 



I wipiMl (he luoistuj'r* Irnm my <"y«‘H as i thought 
of liis mother ami hisy/fOve^V; he wa> always 
speaking of the latter, and I hud often seen 
her photograpli. 1 was oppi’iesstal, too, by the 
knowledge that uotluug J v*'as aide tij do cc.aild 
save him. The vile oaths of imr starving eruii- 
rades, as they gorged llieiiiselvis aiiil quarrelled 
over tlieir horiilde meal, aaigvreil and ammye.d 
me; but Claude was uiiulleeted Iw their mlse ; 
he, alas ! was too far gene for and had sunk 
into a Sort of coma. I ex]ieeted every ni'.Jineni 
that the ]>rJse I litld wmild eee.se lu heat. Jusl, 
however, at the last he rallied for a niunient, 
and -with an effort signilied he Iui<] souiethiug 
to say. 

‘Jean,’ he irmrriiured faintly as 1 bent down 
beside him, ‘there s a letlei* lor Elise in ujy 
pocket. Make sure she gels it. Tcdl Hubert 
and Jacques to be good lads, and take care of 
mother. Tell her,’ he continued with a Ireniii- 
lous voice, ‘not to mind, and say that we shall 

meet’ But he hnAe down luu'c entirely. 

i could not l>e certain of ];isi wruxlg Imt 
they sounded lilo! rin heaven.’ Then the death- 
rattle conimeru'ed, and after a few nioineut.s nf 
agony he ieli baek in my aritas a corpse. Taking 
the letter ami some hinkets fnan his poelnd, 
sick at heart 1 went out into* thi‘ eoJd idgbl, fur 
I couhl not bear to stay in that hrtrrihle place, 
any longer, ban n ted as I was by lii'S -dyiiig 
words and t'hu ribald jukes of tluj brutes in 
the other rcMun. 

As I was going into the village I passi,Ml a 
small group of Ceriiian prisoner.- waiting to be 
sent into Paris, where their arrival might soften, 
perhaps, tire failure of our useless sortie. They 
were splendid men, with E. B. (Elizabetliau 
Eegiinent of tlie Guard) on tlieir shouIder-st.rap.s, 
As they sUx^'d there, speaking a barbarous 
tongue and moodily smoking their great china 
pipes, they looked like grim giants ccunpared with 
the little Hrjaanis who were guarding ihem. I 
regarded these Gernmn soldiers with intm*est, 
for 1 had never ]>eeu a.h](; lu nlcserve them 
before at my hdsure, ; Imi it was su cold ihui I 
soon -went on to ilio first in sight. There I 
found tw'O men, Ravol and Ikirruud, Ijelongiiig 
to my regiment. Both, of them iverc Mfifimk 
mjefSf and the latter waus already half-tlriink. 
They had ivitii them two luimlies of clothes, 
iind ^ I guessed at once they were going to 
desert. 

‘ Hullo, capoml^^ they said, ‘ rv here have you 
been V 

‘ With poor Lefebre.’ 

^‘Ahl that’s how it is, then, that you have 
missed our fellows ; they left for our old quarters 
nearly an hour ago, and you had better follow 
as soon as you can, for the chances are you 
will be made sergeant now Mordoui’s done 
for.'’ , 

‘ Is ’Mordoni dead 1 ’ 

■“Yes/ replied Eavol; ‘and a precious ' good 
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thing, too. Do you know this lie continued, 
producing a heavy purse which 1 recognised as 
helonging to the late sergeant. 

‘ How did it happen ’ I asked. 

' Weil, we were up hy the glass-factory, and 
lie was climbing over a low wall, and I was 
close behind him. ‘Come on,’ he shouted,' but 
just then I lieard the whiz of a shell. Thinking 
the confounded thing was going to fall on me, I 
crouched down, and it took his head clean off 
and lairsfc in a field beyond.’ 

‘ I am hardly likely to get his place,’ I said. 
‘Bonnet and 3 Iariy are my senioi’s.’ 

‘Bonnet got a bullet in his ankle, and I saw 
the other on the ground.’ 

I quite understood their anxiety to get rid of 
me ; but their wishes coincided witli my own. 
I longed to be promoted, as it would give me 
far greater liberty. 

On 1113" paying outrageous! for it, the landlord 
had given me a little rice and also some bread ; 
so, fortilied by this and a bottle of wine, I set 
off for Boulogne. 

J took my bearings by the electric light, 
which I could distinguisli through the fog as 
it shone from the Fort de rKste, The road was 
like iron, and my lingers tingled witli the bitter 
cold. I had crossed the rail and got on to the 
Xeuiliy road — for it was out of the question at 
that time to enttu’ the city — wheri I fell in witli 
a soldier driving an oinpty amnuinition-cart 
For a franc, the man, who appeared either ilmnk 
or half-asleep— at least so it seemed to me — 
agreed to give me a lift ; so, getting inside, I 
made m^^'self as comfortable as I could. We 
must have gone a good distance, when sitldenly 
^ve came into collision with some permanent 
structure, and I w’as veiy ncarl^r pitched out. 

‘Wliere on earth are 3’ou driving?’ I ex- 
claimed rueful]}” as soon as I could collect my 
scattered senses. But no answTa* came to iny 
question. It -was very dark and foggy, and 
impossible to see a metre in front. On getting 
down I found we had lirokeu a wheel by mii- 
ning against a demolish, ed wuiIL 

‘ WiiaX’s the good of silting tliere V I shouted 
angrily to the driver as be remained on the box. 
Still be dill not answer; and going nearer 
mid after striking a niatdi, I wms liorrifled 
by bis fixed, ghastly stare, for I realised then 
that the poor wretch had been frozen to death. 
The reins hung loosely in one hand, wdiile he 
still grasped the coin I had given him in tlie 
other. Fearing the horse might share its 
master’s fate, I cut the traces, and, filled with 
a horrible dread — for I was haunted by the 
man’s white face — hurried awaay I knew nob 
where. 

Xever in ail my life do I remember such 
intense cold. The journal of an aide-de-camp 
states : ‘La nuit fut terrible ; je ne me soiiviens 
pas d’avoir eu aussi froid que (Ians les galopades 
qui me furent iinposees le soir. Les homines 
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gelaienfc literalcment dans les traiichees.’ As a 
child I had heard my grandfatlicr speak of the 
retreat from Moscowg when men killed the 
horses and got inside them for wairmtli ; hut 
I could imagine nothing wmrse than I no^v 
experienced. With liandvS and feet beniimhed 
with cold, and devoid of all feeling, I staggered 
over the frozen snow^ To add to my difli(nilties, 

I had not the least idea where I wars going, aiul 
I bitterly blamed myself for not remaining in 
the cafe. I thought of poor Lefebre, and 
’wondered if I w’-as destined soon to join him. 
At all costs, as long as riiy strength remained, I 
determined to keep moving, though more tlian 
once a sleepy feeling came over me, and I felt 
inclined to lie dowm on the snow’' and let deatli 
come and end my siifierings. 

On and on I w’ent, feeling every moment I 
’was getting w^eaker. Once through the stillness 
T thought I lieard some voices, and called out; 
hut there was no nqfiy to my shouts. Tlien I 
found myself stumbling over the stumps of some 
trees. They w^ere so numerous that it occurred 
to me — and as it Ijappened I w^as right — that I 
w\as in what had formerly been the Bois de 
Boulogne. This thought gave me fresh hope, 
and I made to the left t,o avoid the river and to 
reach our trenches ; hut in the utter darkness 1 
think I must have kept going round in a circle. 
I felt I could not go on nnich longer. I wnis 
filled with an overpowering feeling of despair, 
when suddenly close to me I sa’^v a gleam of 
liglit shining tlirongli the chink of a shutter. 
Feeling the 'svalls, I came to a door, against 
which I knocked as loinlly as the little strength 
1 had remaining permitted. There W’'as a stir 
inside, and in another moment a grille in the 
door was opened. 

‘ Who are you ? What do you want ? ’ asked 
a soft contralto voice. 

‘ iSlj name is Jean Aymard,’ I replied. ‘ I am 
w’dinded, and I ’ve lost my waiy. Jfor heaven’s 
sake let me in, or tell me where I am 1 ’ 

‘ Poor wTGtcli 1 ’ I heard another girl wdiisper, 
‘He cannot be a mere siJdier ; I am certain of 
that by his voice. Perliaps, Lola, ho ’s an 
officer. Father, may ’we let him in V 

‘ Yes,’ replied a deep voietn ‘It’s enough to 
kill a dog out there.’ 

The holts w*ere drawn, and staggering in, I 
found myself in a small kitchen. The younger 
girl gave a cry as she saw^ me, and no "wonder, 
for I must have appeared a terrible object. I 
had got some of tiie blood off my face in the 
cafe, but the bandages were soaked, and 1 %vas 
covered "with snow and dirt. I "was so dazzled 
and confused by the light, poor as it really was, 
that I could not at first see at all ; but as I got 
accustomed to it I saw^ a handsome, wbitediaired 
old man seated on a sofa, with a couple of 
crutches beside Mm, and on a table wdthin easy 
reach, was a revolver. Though faint and dizzy, 
I was struck at once by the extreme beauty of 
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iiis daughters, more especially that of the elder, 

who appeared about Jiineteen. I was in no . 

state to reason ; but as I gazed at the splendid C ..i A 1 i h K I J. 

figures of the two girls, and their dark hair and 

fine eyes, their faces somehow seemed strangely ^ stiMulil t^xplaia how 

familiar to me. it was iliiit tlio mI.I cob iml sinaild have 

‘Run and get some food, Marie, ^ said the been allowrd io etf.'oipy ji lioiis*' stand- 

father rather sharply to the younger of the two ; lug directly bylvo^ei: ‘‘ ur rAiWiner d 

‘the poor devil is half-frozen. He will be all i and thuse uf llte ri'n-siaiH. tdl 

right when he has ]i ad something to eat. ^ i the others ]ja»I Wvn pulc-dy *:• vu., Ii.t* \ilb 5 

I fear I ate like a wolf, and it was not until I | was, it is rrue, 3 W)^^>init' gWMl Tioue, I 3 r.;g as 
ha«l nearly finished tlie pile of rice and potatoes | it did in a slighi hiu.-w. : L'-n.-g (/iwntly lau 

they set before me that the thought suddenly 1 interfering with tic tin* 01 tiitif-:* iic* [•> 

occurred to me that perhaps my kind benefactors | the south-east rd tliy 1 A:< ilc ll-Uiygt;^ t*' ilic 
had not enough for themselves. | right or the onry at ]d,L“\nc'uit 1 > L:rcl it ya iha 

‘Xo, no i ’ lexclaimed, pushing the plate away, left, both I'f wldeh cuvmv i S'-vics: 

‘I can't take your food from you in this way. but this would not Imve been siulicio-nt in pre- 
You have given me shelter, and that ’s enough.' vent the demolition nf inr In. use hatl 

‘Don't let that trouble you, mj good fellow,' j there not been very peculiar c-xtmiipous circum- 
observed the old officer, for such 1 found him to stances. 

bo, ‘We have plenty of what we have given In the IMexinan cam|»aigu hd-Innol tfourbvA 
you ; it 's meat -we want.' But for all that I did hud the misLortuiu* f* l^o'C bnfn liis Ingx and 

not feel comfortable, and left the remainder till it hu])peiied a m’lirn :r nf iufi Itwk 

the next day. happened to aunt her oiheer of tlie loum* grade. 

‘Xow, I'll bathe your forehead,' said the elder The latter, iiiuugli he ht^-l n.'t ivudnjvd auyfhing 

sister, like the same Muvif‘es h* lii? t'nuidry ns Colonel 

I was so overcome by their kindness, and the Comiois, wlm Lad ?a r'ed ^usri in 

beautiful girl seemed so like some ministering the Crimea mid in nmnigli e-un inlhifrice 

angel, that I could hardly keep the tears of received an CAlra ]n'iL'’h‘U end was made n 
gi'atitude from my eyes, and 1 should have liked 'hrevet-genernl. These le-ieej/. failin',, t* tin* 
to have kissed the little hands that tied the share* of his IMexicmi c. anrnd^a v Lih' h* vms put 
bandages so tenderly. | on the retired list wiilemi even, Ining im-nrAmal 

Under the comfortable influence of niy new | in the despatches, iilledi the cuhm* 1 viiU diisgud. 
surroundings I soon felt better, and my host ! I will not deny that liC liu-.l Utf hi.- i‘liosyio 
began to cpiestion me eagerly about the da}^'s ! crasies, and tlmt he was uniurally very hol- 
operations, showing a knowledge that soon con- j tern]>ered. He iuok violent likes ami di-like.s, 
vinced me that he was, as I already suspected, j and his enemies — who w'oiv raw few, for he had 
himself a soldier. Meanwdiilc the two girls had ! a sharp tongue and a venuimms ]'..m — iusiniiatefl 
takeiy their places opposite to mo, and 1 found | that mentaily he win a liiti*.* d.uungt**!, tliougli 

it difficult to take my eyes off them, for I was I never Iieard of any one who Iiml t in-" courage 

becoming more and more certain that I had seen to tell him tliis to’ liis face. Kmbiiimed hy 

theinjxffiore. his misfortunes, he tiim-Hl a viohad Repulv 

‘ Tell me,’ at last I asked, ‘ wdiere am I, and to lican. From liis little vilia at he 

whom am I indebted for all this kinilnessF wrote vioieni ariich?e against iho flov,anmonr, 

‘ Father is Colonel Courtois,’ replied the elder and his house, smui hecaim' llio rondi'zvrais uf 

those wdio 'were r*pually disf'onu-iitod. li was 
The mystery ^Yas clear nowa I understood matter of suipri.se* that lea liko many ntlu'r.s w;.s 

everything, ^ ^ ^ not sent across ibe !ivuiun\ In s}uie nf all that 

‘ Ah r I exclaimed^ then I am in La Maisom was said, he wa.s really no fotffi and he never 

ette, and you ai^e^Z-a Belle lUdeneV wwote or spoke on any subjoel nmi ho huil not 

‘ f ' she replied, with a puzzled thorouglily mastered.' The slate uf the army 

look, and the^ little room rang with her silvery was a favourite with liim, mid it vras sonm 
laugh, in wdiich her sister Joined, ‘Whoever able articles he wrote on that subjiaA ilsai led 
can have told you that? Mafo% no 1 mj name to his becoming au intimate friend of Ceneral 
IS Lola and my sister's is Marie.' Troclm, wiio, as ail the world knows, had written 

Well, anyway, that is wffiat we soldiers call on the same topic. Thus it came to pass that 

you, I answered, ‘for I must tell jou that I when, after Sedan, the already tottering im- 

beiong to the regiment of Mobiles that occupies perial dynasty was overthrown and Trocliu 

the houses and trenches behind your house ; and made Governor of Paris, the coionei was 
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entirely destrojCA'l, for it was at this point that 
the iMrlementairea were liehl, each end respec- 
tively being carefully barricaded and guarded 
by ourselves and the Germans. The river, of 
cmirse, ran between us, making the neutral 
ground bet^'feeii the avant ^wdes about six 
iuiruired metres. 

The Goloners property, which faced the loop- 
holed vralls of the parlc, heliind which the 
Gerinrins kept incessant waitcli, was al:>out mid- 
way I'jetween us; but the villa itself was con- 
siderably nearer to tliem than to us— in fact, 
hardly two Imndrctl metres. Xecdless to say, 
among \;is soldiers tliere were wonderful tales 
al:>out the eccentric old soldier. It was reported 
that he had hoards of food, cnougli to last him 
a year, and some said gold too : and that it was 
owing to his falmloiis wealth tliat he enjoyed 
the unique satisfaction of l>eiug allowed to 
remain. l^Iore tlian once I had lieard it pro- 
posed that wvi should go ts) tlie villa one dark 
night eii m.as->'€. and. take what we could ; and it 
was only the fear of the old oificers iniluential 
friends that j)revented some of our lialf-famishod 
men from doing so. One evening General 
Yinoy himself paid the colonel a visit, and our 
own, colonel sometimes went to see him ; but 
otherwise the family were eiitiivly isolated. 

Ydiat was most extraoidiinavy— and this we 
i^Iobiles were, often puzzled over — was the fact 
tliat the Prussians slioiild liave respected the 
liouse and those who were in it. This naturally 
gave rise to all irianner of tales. It was said 
that at the commencement, of the siege a young 
Prince who had seen one of t.he girls iisliing was 
so surprised and captivated by Iier beauty that 
he had fallen madly in love with her. I learnt 
from the girls afterwards that there was some 
truth ill this story ; for one day soon after our 
troops were driven in on 18th September at i 
Bagneux, sonic Ger.ma,n oi’ilcers lu.ul actiialli'' seen 
the old colonel seated in his wlneeled chair on 
the river-bank, witli bis daugliters, coolly tlshing, 
and bad watched lliem tliroiigli their glasses. I 
reckon, however, if the lioiise had interfered at 
all wit.h tlio lire of one of their batteries, the 
Ih'usdans woubl imt have allowed any seidimcnt 
to prevent them knocking it to pieces. 

Like, two eats, tve French and Germans 
watched each other w'itliout ceasing. Tlie 
glimpse of a ■piclctdl^aiihe ilrew the. lire of half- 
a-dozen chassepots ; and for amusement, we 
placed a shako on a hayonet just above a wall, 
it wars not long ere the large bullets of a needle- 
gun went through it, for the Germans, Like our- 
selves, by continual practice, got to be really 
s[ilenclid marksmen. Yet sometimes, when ail 
was comparatively quiet, the eoloiiers daughters,, 
tired, I suppose, of keeping in their own walled 
garden, would actually come out and walk about 
between us. I was in tlie guard-room the' first ' 
time I heard of their doing this, and could not 
believe it till I saw them strolling about,, as | 
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coolly as if they were in the Champs Elysees. 
A halo of romance from that time appeared to 
hover over these two heaiitiful, fearless creatures. 
Safe in their womanliood, they seemed to think 
no harm could possibly come to them. We 
French were naturally proud of them; their 
courage flattered our amour propre ; and as our 
enemies respected them, not a shot was fired by 
either side while they %Yere in sight. 

It was not astonishing, in these circumstances, 
that I should have felt surprised and delighted 
at finding myself actually in tlie presence of the 
two girls whose beauty I had so often admired 
at a distance, and which on a nearer inspection 
I found was even more striking than I, in my 
most fervent moments, had ever imagined. 

‘How,’ said my host, ‘you take that sofa 
under the window, which I use in the daytime 
when I readd He threw me a great bearskin 
rug, and I wrapped myself in it and was soon 
asleep. 

AVhen I awoke the next day it must have 
been near eleven. Stepping very iightl}’', I saw 
in the dim light — for they had not drawn the 
curtains — Lola arranging the table for dejeuner. 
Yltliout moving my position, with half-closed 
eyes I followed the movements of the uncon- 
scious gill. It seemed as if niy clear Lucienne 
liad come to earth again, for Lola had the same 
graceful figure. Her hair, coiled in thick masses 
on her small, shajiely iiead, wais certainly darker, 
for it liad the biue-blackness of a ravelins W'ing. 
There wus, how’ever, in her dark-blue eyes a 
touch of sadness, whicL, though it etherealised 
her beauty, seemed in one so young almost iiii- 
iiatural, and contrasted forcibly with the small, 
full mouth that seemed to he made only for 
smiles and laiigliter. 

She had just finished her duties when her 
fatlier and sister came in, and after they had 
congratulated me on my improved appearance, 
\ve. all sat down, to our frugal dejeuner, I soon 
felt at iny ease, and it was not long before they 
got all my story from me. I shouted them the 
miniature of my poor Lucienne, which I always 
wore round my neelc ; and both Marie and the 
colonel were struck ])y the remarkable resem- 
blance it bore to Mademoiselle Courtois, 

Though I -was very much better, I still felt 
weak and heavy. 

‘ You are not fit for diit}’ yet,’ remarked my 
host. ‘You had better stay witli us toMay; 
and besides,’ he added, ‘it will be a kindness, 
a.s this life is terribly monoto,iious for the girls ; 
it is something for them to have any one to tall; 
to. I wish now that I had insisted on their 
going into Paris ; Liut. you know how obstinate 
women are.’ 

‘When they think they are in the right,’ I 
answered — ‘ which,’ I added dryly, turning to 
„ Mademoiselle Lola, ‘ I have sometimes known 
them to be.’ 

‘ How, you have just spoilt your remark by 
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Mill, I am sure of that,’ I said, with a dry 
laugh. ^If* mudeinoiselle, I can only get into 
Paris I will order some pocket-Iiandkerchiefs 
for yon.’ 

But tke colonel stopped this Badinage, and 
turning to me, lie said seriously, ^ Aymard, for 
a day or t\vr» you will not be fit for duty. 
Kow, I have got a commission for you. ,I 
%yant you to take this letter to your colonel, j 
He %viii then, I am sure, give you leave to'-go.'l 
into Paris, whore I wish you to take a note | 
to General Schmitz, cliief of the staff of my .1 
friemi Troehn. You will receive a commiuii- ; 
cation from Schmitz, which I wish you to 
take to a, ^lonsieiir Jacrpies Lortier ; ■ and my : 
daughter will also give you a letter to him. 
The nights are dark now, and I am sure you 
will not mind the risk of coining to let us know 
how you have succeeded. You will knock 
three times very quickly, and we will open the 
door at once.’ 

I yvas bigldy pleased at receiving these com- 
missions, as it would give me the opportunity 
of seeing Lola again — for needless to state her 
radiant beauty hail quite won. my heart— and 
afforded me the chance of repaying in a small 
way the debt I o”^ved, the family for, probably, 
saving my life. 

Mind, l\r. Ayniiird,’ said witli a certain . 

tremor in her voice, * I too liavo a . letter ' I ' 
wish you to take to Jnequus Lortier. He is, I 
must tell you,’ she adtied, wilJi a lilush, Mny 
jianc/i^ and the son of the great 1 >oetor Lortier. 
You will not find him at Ins father’s house, 
but in the Hue Ecole de Hedecine, for lie is still 
a student; he may not even he there, for I 
have not heard from him iov two mouths, and 
in his last letter ho said he 'would perhaps have 
to look after tlio woiindedd 

Ko^v, it would have been a very extra- 
ordinary thing if a girl so lovely and so charm- 
ing in every way haii not hafl a/zVonaf; but for 
all that, her -wonls came iiposi me as a thunder- 
clap. Somehow' I felt a horrilde sinking 
witiiiu me. 

^Yonv lkinet\ mademoisolle !’ I exclaimeil, try- 
ing to hide the bitterness that I Lit so keenly. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, (3vruiing m^y glance; Mve 
were, betx'othod before I left school hij motlier 
arranged it all’ 

She spoke in such a calm, matter-of-fact tone, 
as if 'the whole affair was a mere matter of 
business, that I regarded her wuth astonish- 
ment; for I had seen enough of lier to know 
that she was naturally a girl wdth a warm lieart 
and a trusting disposition, I had remarked 
liowg in spite of her natural gaiety, a look of 
care and anxiety had often flitted across her 
noble face when she thought she -was unob- 
served ; but I liad put this down to the peculiar 
circumstances in which she was placed. I felt 
noW' there wnas perhaps another key to the 
enigma. 
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‘ Yes/ said her father, and there wais a gleam 
in his eyes as he spoke, from which. I must 
admit I derived a good deal of comfort, Mmd 
you can tell Lortier that I should very mucdi 

like to see him. The ’ but a w’arning 

glance from Lola made the irate old officer 
desist. Taking up his crutches, he wmnt and 
dashed off a note ; and the expression on his 
face as he did so caused me to think that the 
recipient of it 'would not derive much pleasure 
from the contents. 

It was about ten o’clock when we all went 
to the end of the long garden, and after thank- 
ing the old officer and his daughters again and 
again for their kindness, I placed a ladder 
against the wmll. I ascended it cautiously 
and wmved a liandkercliief. jMy signal wms 
soon aiis'^vered. 

‘Oh, M, Aymard,’ cried Marie as I was about 
to let myself down, ‘if you think of it, do get 
some fishing-tackle. The -weather may break, 
and I am so tired of rice and potatoes,’ 

‘ All right, madeiiioiselle,’ I answered, wuth a 
laugh, and the next moment I alighted on the 
ground. I had got lialh-wny ere I was perceived 
by the Prussians ; hut the distance "was too far 
for their needle-guns, and all their bullets -went 
astray. 

I wars warmly welcomed l>y my comrades. I 
hardly knew till ilieii how* many friemk I had, 
I had been rcirorted among the killed or missing, 
am.l Grenier had taken my iliities as corporal ; 
hut I found ]\[c)rdoiu’s place had not been filled 
up, and, to my great satisfaction, it was given to 
me. Since I had rescued my captain at LTIay 
he had been more like a brother to me tliaii an 
officer, I took the earliest opportunity to tell 
him everything that had occurred. He told me 
if I liked he wmld give me on order to go into 
hospital; hut, though still rather weak, I did 
not w’ish to do that, so he took me to the colonel, 
to wdiom I presented Colonel Conrtois’s letter, 
and he at once gave me permission to go into 
.Paris. 

‘The old fello'w likes you/ said Lebed oytu^e 
ns W’e left, ‘Ylien 1 repoiXed that you w'ere 
missing he regretted it, as he said he bad seen 
for hirasedf that you were w’e.ll in the front the 
other day. But, I say,’ he continued, ‘you are 
in luck’s way, it seems to me, in making the ac- 
quaintance of Colonel Gourtois, for mademoiselle 
is a girl in n thousand. From W’hat you have told 
mo, I kno^Y I should have no scriqde in making 
love to her, for that medical student must be an 
arrant coward never to have even tried to see 
herd 

‘Well, man cajnknne/ I replied, ‘I shall soon 
have the chance of judging his character ; ’ and 
hurrying off, I quickly found myself within the 
fortifications, I had not forgotten poor Lefebre’s 
dying wishes, and I made it my first duty to 
send his letter to his mother and flcmcee. Then 
I went down to the Tuileries, -where General 
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!io liurry, and as I was intorostt'^d in luiu I was 
glad that he did not do as Ids coirversalioii 
gave me more opporfuiiiiy a! observing liis 
character, ihoiigh I laid sc^eii enough already to 
judge of that pretty ueeurala'ly. 

^ I say,' he asked, * what 's your name ! I sec 
you are a corpcnal.' 

^Jean Ay mard/ I answered ; Mjut I am a 
sergeant nowd 

‘Are you a son of the famous 31airre .-\ymard F 

‘I^^o/tliat is HIT niicde. hly hdlnw is a 
notary, and iny family live iu ilu,* llnalevavd 
j\Ialesherbesd 

‘E.cally. I know a pretiy liillo in 

that quarter. ]^Iy father has puie b.* hrussels, 
and- 1 ani—well, to tell you the tKitli, iiearly 
tout a fait sec} ^ 

1 saw the drift of his conversation, and ac* 
cording'ly told him I had no time sptire ; and 
hesides,'l was ihurougldy dir-gU'^ied with him. 
How any man could h«e so h.-use as tu trille willi 
the affection of such a mdile, snih a h»vely girl 
as 2lademoiselle Gnirtois was past my fompre- 
liension. Taking my liinh lie opametl tlie letter 
of his jiamce. 

‘AhF he said jaunllly when he Iiml iinislied 
}K?nising it, ‘y*ai must tAl hei to krH‘p up her 
spirits. Tell her I am i|'iiita well. The foo»I is 
not ns gootl ns i slmuld like, and it. is dilUmil!. 
to get decent lohaceo;' aiitl tlnm he wa-jit on 
for some lime roruplainiiig of his trivial iiiis- 
fortimes, 

I was so tickled by liis inordinate sedish- 
ness that I had to turn a way to Iihle my uiimst'- 

nient. 

‘Those infernal Germaiisdlie ccaiiiimed, ‘woiiT 
stay here much longer, I hope ; so tell made- 
moiselle she must Iiai'e patimice. Between 
you and me, I think it is' a mistake 'to onfirry- 
so early, even if uiie cmildi ailbrd [o do S3. 
Besides, my falher Ims been r.ilhm* ivstive of 
lute, and he told me die Uml lime 1 sow ijiin 
he 'would not give me any imaney till j, 

passed my examimitium Lthi knows all this; 
hut I ■wish that you would inipress ii|ion ]ic?r 
liow awkwardly I am placed/ Then he sal; 
down and wrote his jlwmfc a short noii^, and 
gave it to me. 

‘Does the coloncFs letter rerpriro an answer/ 
I asked, ‘as I must he olfF 

‘ All i I had forgotten that/ he- replied. 

I watched him intently as he read the epistle, 
for I guessed to a certain extent its contents, 
and I wondered liow he would lake it, 

‘'Well/ he exclaimed, looking up to lieaven 
as one who has been deeply wronged— ‘ well, 
this' is perfectly monstrous 1 Listen to this/ he 
added, turning to me : ‘ “ If you do not think my 
daughter worth the risk of coining to see her, 
you are not worthy of her ; and if you do not 
come you may consider your, eiigageineiifc at an 
'end.” Eow, did you ever’ hear of such a tiling t 
Why, I did go down to Boulogne about a month 
i; [Ohrisimm Ifumben 


Trochu had his liead quarters. There, with many 
others, I had to wait a long time. I did not see 
General Schmitz, but an aide-de-camp brought 
me a sealed letter for the colonel, and also an 
open one. 

‘General Schmitz/ he said, ‘wishes me to say 
that he cannot make out the name of the person 
for -whom Colonel Courtois desires the pass, so 
it is left blank, and the officer in command at 
the avajit posies must sign it.' 

Hastening^ off, I iveut to the address given me 
in the Rue Ecole de Medecine, wdieii, to my dis- 
gust, I found that Lorfcier was not there, as^ he 
was looking after the ivounded at the Theatre 
Fraii^aise, 'which is not a stone’s-ihrow from the 
Tuilcries. Passing through the grand foyer, 
•which was hlled with poor wretches lying on 
mattresses placed on the groimd, I found Lortier, 
after many inquiries, in a sinall room, with 
several other doctors and nurses, who were ap- 
parently off duty. 

‘ M. Lortier,' said the nurse who had acted as 
my guide, ‘ liore is some one who wishes to speak 
with yon.' 

The object of my search seemed anything but 
pleased at being disturbed, for he was lolling in 
a chair, laughing and joking with a remarkably 
pretty girl, whose nurse's costume did not alto- 
giithoi hide the souhrefte. Lortier was a slightly 
built but uncommonly handsome fellow about 
thirty, with a liglit-brown beard out d la ewiras- 
si€7\ and a carefully trimmed moustache brushed 
upwards. That he should still have been a 
student showed that either he must have been 
very stupid or that he had wasted his time cou- 
siderahiy. In a ivord, he gave me the idea of 
being one of the most tmicking dandies I had 
ever come across. 

AYe don't attend to people here, my good 
fellow/ he remarked rather brusquely as he 
glanced at the bandages on my forehead. 

‘I have not come about that,' I answered. 
‘I have brought you letters from Colonel and 
Mademoiselle Courtois, and also a from 

General Schmitz. 

‘The dickens you have !' he exclaimed, spring- 
ing up and changing his manner at once, ‘Adieu ! 
niy chalte} he said, cliucking the girl 

under the chin. ‘ BAw come, this way, monsieiii/ 
and he took me into what appeared, from the 
hares'-foot brushes and. rouge lying about, to be 
.-I’ a dressing-room. 

‘And how is mademoiselle, and how does her 
i V fire-eating old father find hinivself ? ' he asked. 

, ‘ He 's a sly old dog, that colonel. He 's as rich 

' ■ as CrcBsus, only he -ivon't admit it. My mother 

' and his wife, I must tell you, were schoolfellows, 

/ ^ and all the world knows that she had no need 
of money. 1 knoiv that for a fact, and tliat is 
how it is that I and the old fellow don't get 

F’// J was 'Tory Jhuch surprised that Lortier did 
to letters at once; but he seemed hv 
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ago, and i.he men tuld rue it wa>s certain death 
ii* 1 irent to the villa.’ 

is not danger* -aiB on n dark night/ I said, 
«or, !oy the. mailer of tliat, on a very fuggy, dark 
davd 

^Yes, and walk into the ' river. , , Ko, . my. 
friend, I am not going to risk that . for ■ ail 
tiie girls in Chris ten duin. Besides/ he com' 
tinned, it ’s no affair uf her father’s. Yhii.tell 
till.; uLl dragon that I will not give Lola up till 
I see ill her own liaml writing .'.tliaf slie. wishes 
to break off oiii* eiigageinent ; and as for that. 

of old Selinntzs, von can keep itg'I am 
sure I am not going to use ir/ 

It was getting dark now, and Lor tier proposed 
that I should go out and dine with him; but 
this I could, not do. 

^Well, have a glass of soiiiething. to drink. 
We have got some very fine cognac here. A 
ricli. old lady has sent it for tiie wounded. 
Yery good — isn’t it Y he said as lie poured ’ 
out a ghiss for me air.l one for himscdf, and 
sipped it with the air of a connoisseur. ‘She 
must be a gooil, simple old woman,’ he con- 
tiniied; remin*.ls me of the iray we used 
to eat up the phea.sants tlmt the Einpr(?s3 
sent fruiu Ihiiahunillid for the ln>pllal \Ye 
nearly got into troiiblt*. about it c.mce, though, 
h>r it ha] 'pc 111 * 11 '--* — F had no iian. to listen 
to that story, and hurried otf. 

il w:i3 ahonl eight uVduck when ] g.a hack, 
and lifter Blmwiiig tht3 ptiA^c from the chief of 
the slail', 1 was peruhlled ly the officer in 
eommaiid — for my own company wa.s not- on 
duty ill the trenches that night — to go on my 
eiTaiid. It was perfectly dark,' and I made my 
way quite calm!}' to the eoloners d<jc»r, which 
was immediately opened by Lola on my knocking 
sharidy as -we arraiigeiL They were naturally 
surprised to see me so soon ; and after giving 
up tlie letters, I tlirew on t'lie table, much to 
l\iarie’vS delight, the lisliingdackle and a bundle 
of newspapers wdildi I knew would interest the 
colomd. 

I gave ilio old offiia.'r l\f. I^ortierh message. 
As I suspect-ed, it rciidm’ud him |iL*rfeetiy liuious, 
and his moustatdm quivered wiili anger. 

‘ The cowardly scoundnii 1 ’ lie exclaimed. 
*Yfjii hear whai he says, Ihda? Didn’t I say 
he would shirk coming 1 Xuw, my girl, just 
give our friend the letter you have got ready.’ 

‘ Very well, father/ she replied rather sadly. 

‘ I suppose it is all for tlie bosh I cannot say 
tliat I .really ever loved him ; but then they say’ 
love often comes after maniage.’ 

‘It is difficult to believe, mademoiselle/ I 
ventured to say ; ‘ but wliere you are concerned 
it must also come before.’ 

She looked up at me -with her frank blue 
eyes, and placed the letter in my hands, but 
sairl nothing, 

M trust we may often see you again, Ajunard,- 
for wo are ail deeply indebted to vou/ remarked' 
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the old officer. ‘ You keep the envelope franked 
by General Schmitz ; and w’ith that wliicli 
you can get your captain to fill up, there will 
probably be no difficulty in coming to see us 
as often as you caii.’ 

I heard his words with a strange feeling of 
delight. I took his invitation as a good omen, 
inasmuch as I felt there was at least a chance 
now of my filling the place of Lola’s iate/hv? 26 /, 
though perhaps it was ratlier early for me to 
speculate on that. The poor giii\vas at first 
certainly rather quiet ; but gradually, as we 
laughed and talked, and I told them all the 
news I had been able to pick up, the sadness 
by degrees wore oif, and I liattered myself that 
perhaps after a wliiie she might see in the 
distant future a glimpse of that paradise ■which 
I, witli my sanguine temperament, already pic- 
tured, with lier as the central figure. Tlie 
others, too, caught ray high spirits; and, as I 
left tliom with many a promise to return when 
I could, few ivould have thought from our 
merry chatter that the dreaded Germans rvere 
only just across the river, and that a stray shell 
might at any moment shatter the little house 
and scatter ail our hopes and plans. 

I returned to duty next day, and as I W'atclied 
La Diiaisonette. through the loc'pholed wuills, 
w'liat (ihjicadr na did I not build 1 

As I gazed upon the dark, bleak, purple 
woods opposite, which now" resounded with 
the lioggisii grunts of the German invaders, I 
thought of the bright spring-time that must 
come. I hoped, if I w'ere spared, that when the 
blackbirds were singing their first love-songs, 
and the blimbells •were out, and the beeches 
had put oil their green verdure, that I 'might 
he able to rvander with tlic two girls under 
their w’eieonie shade ; and I iliought of liow" 
the squirrels, their solitude distuibed, w'Oiikl 
spring from branch to branch as they heard 
our merry laughter, and the inornories of the 
terrihlo wii’iter rvould fade aw*ay like some 
liovribie dream. But I laid liith.* time to in- 
t.lulge- in these soft reveries, for the stern tluties 
of the present kept me tuo hiisily employed. 

It miglit, in the oi'ilinary course, have been 
some time ere I should ha\’G hud the chance of 
going inside the fortification again had it not 
been that my captain liad an intrigue with some 
fair friend wdio lived in the line Lafayette. 
It happened on the last day of the year that 
he sent me o,ff hurricdlj in the afternoon rvith 
a note for her, so I took the opportunity, W'ith 
his permission, to go down to the Theatre 
Comedie Fran^aise, and give Lola'’s note to her 
'kte fimcL . I found Lortier, as before, amusing,: 
himself W’ith the society of some of the nurses. 
It may have been the approach of the jour 
de tmiy but anyway he seemed in the highest 
-spirits./ 

‘ How do you find yourself, my good fellow ? 
Glad to see you have got rid of your bandages/ 
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lie exokimed in lus light, ethereal manner as he I 
grasped ray hand. ‘I am indeed delighted to i 
see yon. Brought me good news — eh? Come t 
this wav,’ he continued without waiting tor an 
answer.” ‘How are they getting _ on up at the 
front 1 Awfully cold, I should think. I would 
rather bo here than there, though wo don t trad 
it all Cliqiiot and truffles, I can tell you. Ma 
fol ^ you have no idea of the amount of woik 
\ve*have to do j time is never your own in this 
place. The ^Y 0 Ullded never give us ^ any rest. 

All night long we have to look alter tbem. 
Some want to see a priest ; some cry ont tor 
their wives or mothers ; some grumble, taut, J. 
say, yon have brought me a billet doux eh . ; 

I -mve him Lola’s letter and a packet ot 
trinkets she had given me. The sight of the 
latter sobered him a little for the moment. 

‘Well,’ he exclaimed, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, as ho finished reading the note—' well, 
this finishes our little altair. She is a toolish 
<nrl, though,’ he continued in a thoughtful voice ; 
°she might have waited. I am sorry for her. 
She won’t do better, and my mother will he 
quite upset. It does not make much dilference 
to me, I can wait, and when I get old I sh.all 
marry some tender young chicken or some pretty 
widow with plenty of money.’ 

‘ Have you any message?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, sergeant,’ he replied, with more bitter- 
ness than his^provious words would have led me 
to expect, ‘ I should just like you to tell her 
old fool of a father that I always thought he 
had a tile loose, and now I am sure of it.’ ^ 

‘I would rather you tell him that yourself,’! 
answered drylv, and saluting him, went off. ! 

On returning I got my captain to sign the 
pasm of General Schmitz. Thus armed, I had 
no difficulty in going beyond our lines, and 
got to La Maisonette about seven, when I told 
Colonel Coiirtois all that had taken place, with 
the exception of Lortier’s last message. ; 

‘I say, M. Aymanl,’ said Marie, ‘we want 
you to help us. 'We are running short of wood. 
We have, alas! been compelled even to cut 
down the fruit-trees, and there is nothing left 
now but the summer-house. An uncle built 
it to amuse himself; and as it is constructed 
of oak, and he built it so strongly, , we cannot 
cut it down, for we have only a little saw and a 
chopper we use in the kitchen. It is out of 
the question for father to help us, and Lola 
and I cannot do anything.’ 

I readily agreed to this. Taking a lantern, 
the turn girls and I feillied out. Ma foi ! what 
fun we had as we worked away in the dark ! 
I think the Prussian posts over the water must 
have heard our laughter. There was, too, a 
certain irony in our gaiety, for ever and anon 
' through the darkness we heari a heavy boom 
■ from a ■ fort, and saw a shell, like some fiendish 
meteor, flash across the sky, . Then, hut for 
oiiy. badinage, aU was grim and' silent’ agam.^ As, 

\ * i I ' " ’ ■. ‘ ‘ , , I 


I had to return soon, 1 had lo iviinqva.di the 
work before we had iinisliM it : hui I iuoiuised 
to complete the task as soon a.s 1 ci.iulu. 


CHAPTER HI. 

^^^IIEHEVEE ray duty porraiticd me, 
with the liKUt ptiraisdon of my 
captain, I now wen; as eltou as 
I could to La Maisonette; hut 
unfortunately the woon wa.s now 
getting fuller every day (as any one can see 
who consults an almanac ot that acjo!) t.iat, 
on account of the great danger, 1 latd to tame 
my visits accordingly, riiere wa.s ei.mp.'’aati\e‘ } 
little risk in returning, ns I could get over the 
avail; the danger was in going up the roaii, 
whicli was iiumediatily in Iroiit ot tne (.uri’inan 
outposts, and wailing till the ihyrv.as opoued. 

So tliat it happenei] iliat. 1 soineinn.'s Marled in 
the twilight just after the sun haa .-d, and only 
stayed a'few minutes, si, as to return heiure the 

moon liad well rinen. ^ ,11 

^ "Well, tliose girls iiTii*st ke pnitj, reiiiorked 

Grenier one evening iihont five o’efi ek as I was 
going to start. ‘I am afraid^, ray Itoys will 
plav this game once too oiten/ 

'"But I am going to ihe coioiiei on 

biisinoss/ I ans^^'e^ed. ^ 

'Of course, wo all know tluit; lie repdied 
slyly. 'Apart from the risk, there' are plenty 

■ of US' who would not iiiiiid: some., of tliut, same 

sort of business.^ 

I was specia,lly. anxious to , go^ oii:„ this,, 
particular evening, ^"^ne of my reasrm? may 
perhaps indicate a. sruall imiid: tluit very 
morning, the 12ih of Jamitny, heftoto tl’ic whede 
battalion, I and three ot lens iiad had coniem'd 
upon us the Mci'^>nih' JA/i/o/re-" 1 had reeei\ed 

it for rescuing Ca]>iain Leliednyoiu and 1 was 

vastly pleased at I he flisiinrtiuii, and knen tluil 
my fricmls would think inert* highhm>f me .tor 
having o].)iained it. I Imil ulU. seen 

them for nearly a week, A hen 1 Inal aech 
dentaliy meniitme«l, the last tune 1 saw tliem, 
that my .fete-day was on the <rth, the girls liad 
said they would give me a present, iiiid nalurally 
I -wished, to receive it). Colonel Coiirtois ^ had 
begged me not to come— ami Lola and Marie 
sided with him— till the moon liad run its 

■ course ; but love is strong, and I had pleaded so 
earnestly that he had allowed iu<* to cmiie once 
more. I told liiiii my visit w'ould probably be 
on the 12th. 

Just as I entered the door a laillet from the 
other side of the river whizzed past my ear; 
but I had no time to comment upon this. To 
iny surprise, I found the t^wo girls in terrible 
: trouble, and was very glad that I had not 
i,V' listened to Grenier^s expostulations. They 
, [ChruimM Nmnher. . 
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■.»r I loinnl tlm dour ! garden ; then, as you turn ike conior up tlie 
I roadj 1 sliaii be between you and llie Ik'ussians, 
iiiied L(daaB Uire-ath- j and they will be afraid'' tu lire at you, if you 

hati a bt . ^ hatever | keep close to the wall, for fear of hitting me; 

4 iliLun before, and we ; but 6\’en tlien I do not like your risking your 
ieiilar luedieine which j life in tbis way,’ ■ ' ' . 

iiim; but we^luiveiio | 'What is iny life ’-—I had almost said Diiy 
-iim' Voice quivered a, 3 ^ darling/ but restrained myself — 'against the 
r tlio lilFu? imup the J pleasure of liciping you in your distress T 1 

I ‘‘Vt.-ly eyes liial had | answered softly. 

.•alMasier — 'uud if we ’ She glanced up for a moment into iny face 
e. lie: 111 % we are afraid | with her tear-dim lued eyes. ‘ I am grateful,’ ^lie 
d u.'- be may go off at ! said; ' we are both grateful— are we not, Marie 1 
; We only liope that you will cuiiie to no liarin, so 
iv.n leave as she was, ' that we may have tlie oppoitunity of proving 
ilowii, and I'loor little - i our gratitude.’ ■ 

Taking me by j 'Have no fear for me, mademoiselle,’ I said 
ibe sofa, on vrhich I j as we went tlown the garden; 'keep up your 
in a comanjse slate. , spirits, and 1 shall liope to find your good father 
and my first ^ much better to-morrow.’ I spoke as cheerfully 
was ; hat after j as 1 could; but the words stuck in my tliroat, 

'cing a gla-s »‘Ver liis , for, to tell tiie Irutli, L liardJy expected to lliul 
to tiiid that he still [ the old oiiicer alive the next day. 

! We had reached the wall, and I was about to 
to Lola in my distress, ' mount the kukler, when Marie hurriedly begged 
?nliionalities, “ have you - me to vruit. ‘i>tay, Ayimird ; we have for- 
i gotten to give ymi uuv little ]m'sent. I will be 
cannot fu^I it. Hut | back in a moment,’ ami willicmt another word 
: i! ha.s flc* Teku'imcc ' she mn back to the house, Itniving law sister and 
i addre^*. uu it, so the ' uiys» If nioue. It would md have Ijeeii fair, 

* up from than Set*, under tlie sat! and peculiar cireianstances in 
y thing.* wliicli she wag placed, for m(3 to have told the 

iii'iiaey was in idu-* Ihie ' beaiiiiful girl then and there how imicli I loved 
and it worJd ])e her; but us the pale moon shone on her lovely 
go as far, even if I face, it wa^ as mueh as I could do to restrain my 
I to gu reniisd with the . fecdiijgs. 1 fedt certain, too, that she reeipi'O- 
iiiiig ; amd the colonel ; eated iny love. I was buttcuiing my coat when 
a very inipunant corn- : lier eye caught sight of the bright medal I had 
the morning from the i received! tliat rnorniiig. 

attalion. On previous ; 'Why, what is that f ’ she. asked. 'You have 
ii great of rol'duery i been decorated f ■ 'Well, I am pleased/ she said 
nice of tlic offieors, and ^ when 1 liasl given her particulars, 'because you 
lideiicc reposed in me, ' have Ih'h:*ii so anxious to possess a medal/ 
thing .slmuld go wrong ’ 'Yes/ [ answered, '1 was indeed surprised 
I help it. rute-n* these , mul delighted to receive it. There is only <me 
he nwkw 4 rdm,‘ss of iny thing in the whole world that 1 wnmld ratlier 
badly helpk»ss 1 was. _ gain in spite of all my resoiutioiis I 

V and duty another. J ' woui<l Imve pridKibly tnkl her what that was, 
kly a.s I could. ‘ .Yatle- . but just then Haric came racing down towards 
me. I have a comrade < us, a,nd I liad only time to whispew, as I looked 
od iicuiit. I will make ; down into tbe depths of lie.r bine eyes, 'You 
I will start at once, and j know what tliat is, madmiioisdle/ ■ 
out fail, I will come/ 'Here it is, Monsieur Ay man! ! ’ exclaimed the 

rmi/ replied Lola, Hlie young girl breatliles.sly. ^ 'Lola and I have made 
Lh all tills snow on the: you this comforter. Mlieii you are watching' 
it as day/ over us in the trenches yon umst wear it. You 

niui'self about that/ I see it, is all manner of colours, for we had 'not' 
much' woo.!/ Then she added with iV smile, 'I 
d in !leep thouglit. have some good news to tell you, and that is 

ssfc/ she said'. 'Do not that father seems to have come round. He- is 

see me. Ai 'seven pre- \ really hotter/',, L ' . ■ ’ , 

e the iloor. You %vill, ' , li am glad to hear that/ I replied ; ' and as for 

all at tlie botiom of the,' your 'praabut, 'I'slmll ceriaiidy always value it for 
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the sake of those who made it. But, alas ! I 
; must be dif now. It is understood, then, inade- 

! ? \ moiselie,' I continued, turning to Lola, ‘that I 

;;i ; i' shall see you to-morrow at seven/ I don’t know 

■’’•i! what posses.sed me — I suppose I was carried 
' ; away by the beauty of the girl — I could not help 

'/A / adding, ‘If— if I succeed to-morrow’ — — but 

^ ' i ' ' here my courage failed me. 

,! ‘ And what then *? ’ she asked, extending her 

. ‘ hand to bid me adieu. 

' ‘Well, if I succeed--if I succeed,’ I blurted 

V'V' A out, ‘ will you give me a kiss — one, only just one 

; ■; \ — to-morrow 1 ’ 

, A. r". ‘JIa foi ! ’ interposed her sister, with a laugh, 

' . ‘ she ought to give you a dozen — as many as you 

I’ ' like then. ParUeu f I would/ 

A ji; ‘ I saw Lola blush,, and I feared that I had 

j taken undue advantage of her, ‘Am I asking 

much, mademoiselle 1 ’ I pleaded earnestly. 
I , A ’ ' ' ‘ If so, forget my words as though they had never 

' been spoken.’ 

j.;. ‘Ho, no,’ she answered nervously, and then 

|;i';% A'' without replying directly to my question, witlr a 

! bright and almost roguish smile on her face that 

/vj ' ^ ^ drove away all doubt within me, she added, ‘To- 

•. , - morrow, then, at seven.’ 

d ij’,;' ;• ' With those words ringing in my ears, I reached 

|1A' our lilies in safety. TIiq Hat-'inajor our bat- 

f ‘ ; talion was rpiarterod in the beautiful villa of the 

|A!; ‘'‘v' Eothschiids; but the company on duty used as 

a guard-room a cliarming little house nearer tlie 

I'"' ! river, formerly the residence of a well-known 

'A '"A actress. When I had gone with rny captain 

round ’with the guard and posted the men, I 
C > asked him if I could speak with him for a 

li/ ' moment. 

‘Weil, sergeant, what is it?’ he said as he 
’ threw himself on what had onco been a beauti- 

i|j;AA’ '‘ fully embroidered sofa. Then I toldhiineveiy- 

r|;V 'liA: thing that had taken place at La Maisonette, 

■ 'i' and my proposed task on the following evening, 

' ‘It is certainly rather risky,’ he remarked 

||4A ' as I concludetl ; ‘in fact, it is perhict inaduess 

ll'l . ; ^ to go at that time. Mdiy not sli]} out at about 

, I . four in the Jiiorning, when it is dark, and Avake 

A ^ , them U]) and toll them you cannot come till 

Besides, there’s not so much need for 
^ medicine, as you say the colouel is better/ 

v-fit'AiA I could not bring m,yseif to take Jiis advice. 

i I tliouglit of the Wo girls all alone and defence- 
in their trouble, and pictured the scorn on 
'■ ; , Lola’s face—a scorn that I felt I w^ould justly 

H ' " 'i ‘ - ■ promised me such a reward ; for I reckoned with 
^ ^ lover’s impetuosity that if I hut gained her 

‘ A . oated, as it w^ere, at the very tliought of my 
' ’'A _ good Jortune. All danger was forgotten ; and 

uight to see that my 
;p,;;-;;hMfrfK‘JZen Hien were on the alert at their re- 
TKA^;/’ ipecttlve' posts, I seemed to tread on air. 
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keenness, and as the moon vslnme out in all 
its .splendour my spirits rost.^, for eviuy moimuit 
brought mo nearer to the girl i lovetl ; and 
those long hours of dreary watching that 
formerly I had so hated seemed ludhing to 
mo now\ All th,e misery, all tlic sadness, Unit 
like some dark cloud had hung ov{U‘ u.s for 
three long months, seeiiied suddenly t*,» have 
pas.sed away. As 1 gazed thmugii the crene- 
lated wall across the snow, and saw the little 
house where Lola was, and thought of lier 
sweet face and the iiideiinablc clmrm of her 
riiannor, I wondered whether slic too was 
thinking of me. Gradually the moon sank 
in the west, and by degreo.s tlie landscape 
darkened ; and but fur a ‘ (rhti vice ? ’ now ami 
again, silence and gluom reigned everywhere, 
except to tho south, where the mcihodicai 
booming never ceased day or night, for the 
Prussians had got their heavy siege-gnus ujj 
at last, and .since the 5th of danujuy, with 
thirty batteries (one liundred and eighty guns), 
they had, from the heights of JMeudon, CJamart, 
and Cliatillon, opened lire on the forts t.if is.sv, 
Yauves, and Muiitrouge, wliitdi aru siUmlual lie- 
tween those heiglii.s aiul the eacyhifv. 

At last the diann sounded, and those wliu 
were in the guard-ruom iicahj their meaning 
cq/c. Then as tlie sun was just ali'iul to rise 
the /defied came to relievi^ us. 

As I marcliod down the Avenue de la Gmmie 
Armce on the fuliov/ing aftt:rnoori alongside a 
heavily-laden foiu'gfm, I iioUnl with |}leasiin‘ 
that the weather .seemed goUiug milder, and 
that snow or even rain was eomi ng. On 
arriving at our quarters I learnt that my 
comrade hml been able to get the nnalicim?, 
and as I pressed a iouis iuti> his h-Aud 1 felt 
I had hardly rewarded liim suilifdenily. ,.\s 
the time approacheil Leljedoycre eiime up and 
begged me to give up my enterprist^, but willn 
out success. Tlie moral, it is true, was rising 
fast, and it ivas almost as light as day ; l>ut 
dark masses of clouds were hNuning in thrj 
north, and as they scurried acuuss the wih.l 
wintry sky they uhiilorated ilm nunmlight 
every now uud then ; and as I watchetl 
anxiously 1 thought how, luul I bemi a 
heathen, I slutuld have prayeal to .Liana that 
she, the ‘dark-haired goddnss of the night,’ 
would, if only for a few moments, consent to 
hide her pallid beauty. 

‘It only wants two minutes now,’ said my 
captain, who was looking towards tlie house 
through his ficdd-glasses. ‘There she isi’ he 
exclaimed a moment later ; and sure enough, 
standing out. clearly against the snow, I saw 
Lola Avaitiiig for me. 

‘ Adieu, moil capitaine ! ’ I said, 

‘Adieu, AymardI’ he answered as he wrung 
my hand. 

It seemed indeed as if Diana did Intend to 
favour my undertaking, for at that moment a 
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hoavy cloml hul li«'r ; Init unfonu- 

B’ately the;SeiiyHlar]vBess::1aj^tetl. bill for' a liiomeiit, 
:'.arid I ;liasl Hot got . liaif-way -tO; tlie ■ wall of : tb,e 
aolouers gardoii’ wlion I' 'was iibsscrved .ly- the 
Croiinaii ’ citiiposts near the ■ Itiri I; • ' -de ■ Sevres. 
/Their diiillets did iiio no 'haiTn ;; but the firing 
Ti:iiidaubted:lj..'piit "their: .eoiiirades ■ opposite ; :Lat: 
'■ M:aisbttctte.. :oii; the alertt if tlieir vlgilaBee" was " 

' not ■ already '■/eK.eited ; liV' '^ seeiiig the ^ eoloneFs-- 
■dniigbter BtaiKlm^ the :roia.l 
. ■ ' .' On :i*eae!iiixg 'the-zwallj, as . I; waited 'a niomeuf 
to get lay breatli, tlie fclioiight suddeiily ilashecl 
.■upon me': 'what. a fool .I.avaSj not oniy then, but. 

on previous ■■oeca’S'ions, not .to la^tve brouglifc a ' 
. rope, with, me,' 'whieli- ■ might have been fixed 
; firmly . ,011 ■ the other side, and .wiikli the' girls 
coiiki have l.lirowii over to me .wlie.ii' they heard 
: my voke.l' ' But it' was too late m.>w ;'■ so, tiiming 
: thiv corner shar'ply'j I raced tovta.rii.s Lol;,i, 


^ I got the medicine,’ I cried softly as I 
approached her. * I have kept my promise.^ 
d-Aiid I will keep mine,’ she exclaimed, with 
a hrighfc love-light in her eyes, and as she spoke 
ndrtxi ted just within the thr^^^^ 

In tliat blissful nioiiieiLt .[ forgot eveiytliing 
hut her presence, and in my eagerness I stood 
unfortunately for one second on the step, in a 
direct line with the mirror of which I have 
spoken. Idy arms were round Lola’s neck, 
anil hers round mine, and oiir lips had met, 
when — three sharp reports rang out across the 
rivmi One bullet passed through her fair 
ivliilo arm, which was the only pa,rt of her 
exposed, and witii, a piercing cry she fell back- 
ward, will 1st I staggered forward into the room, 
with a Indie t in tlie hip and another in the 
ankle. I was crippled fur life, but I won my 
kiss, and I won Lola. 


: : / .f . A COMMON GRAVE IN SOUTH AFRICA I : 

'So ponderous tiuidv m* mio-d vuilt.s atr thiuv. | So full-voiced choir is therein cloister dim, 

No priestly .note, no stirring swell of hymn.. 

Tht^ pomierons crash of organ’s labouring roll 
:Bas brought no solace to their passing ; sold ; ■ /^ 
iV*t Nature’s idarion call and aiitiihion 
Peak ever round tlieir'' grave - in.: dnisouv a: 

: The. .cli,rid>iiig.' vines' :their;:fragmnb:ccnsers::sw^ 
O’er all the 'oaliowed air the wild-flowers fling ■ 
Their hu'eaihing incense to the heavenly dome, 
Pointing the way to man’s eternal Itaine. 

From comrade’s side, from battle’s bloody fame, 
God ill His nierey called them bpoie agarn. 

He called His own who fell in glorious strife, 
And •svrote tlicir names within His book of life. 

TwEEUALi.:;::: 


'To'.wbcr 

'e"'.'the' ; iinnaioed dead ' .in . sUiiuImw- 1: 

Be.neath, 

llie".eharged: 

'bloi id ^ :*.*r '.goh'leii ,sk\x :. 

;N Cristate 

l.y.:: 

■ye'W'aball 

e:u.!o|'»y y ■ 

.Biit/ancfe 

syv; 

: rock-' and.'; 

boulders - 'cudb' shall ,b: 

Thc^i'r/ bilged 

l-giiaidedy 

':ii'aturb''diai:io wec'l ' idiriii 


£;:ic:K:i'nieida.l /cine.- ■ .' 

AbovA :.a' Pemple:^ newr .with: InuKk— :■ , ■' '' 
■-T]ie.''starlig!it,:'aB.ddhe:sa|Adrire"''beare!i— Afith^- 
' E’en loftier; far than abbey-sha.£lqW'ed' akie/-,;.: 

. Or . coliiiuned ' Splendour of' . catliedrai ^ p.ile. : ^ 

Tina veldt-scrub is tlieir. oiih^ 'c]i,a!ie.ei 

;The' sun-baked sod tlieir kiieeling-eiish ion' pale. / 
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The KINO’S Tintoretto. 

Bv ADAM R THOMSON. 



F one of tlie private apart- 
ments of tlie Eojal Palace 
at Mannstadt, the King of 
Terrania sat at breakfast 
■with. Ills only s ister, the 
Princess Margaret. He 
had just iinished reading 
a letteiV which, with an 
involuntary glance at his 
companion, he now laid on 
the table in front of him. Then he pushed 
away his plate, and declared peevishly that he 
could eat no more. 

' What is the matter, Charles ? ' inquired the 

Princess, in a voice in which anxiety was not 

tmniingled with firmness. 

^ Matter!^ he echoed angrily, as a Hush 
mounted to his boyish face- — he was not 3m.t 
twenty 'four* ‘You are the matter yow, 
Margaret I ’ 

‘ I thought so,^ replied the girl, ‘ That loiter, 

I suppose, is from the Earon voii Hasenlieim '2 ^ 

lie nodded assent. ‘ You can read it if you 
like,^ he said. 

‘You are very kind, hut I wonT trouble. I 
dare say I can guess its contents. It is not the 
first communication you liavo had from the 
Earon since he has been in Eussia, and I 
presume it does not rnateriall}^ dilier from its 
predecessors. The Chancellor of Terrania is no 
doubt an excellent statesman, but his 
point is certainly not originality.’ 

‘Ho/ said the King, ‘it is not. Has(?.iiheim 
abhors everything of a dangerous or revolutionary 
tendency, and — and perhaps it would he as well 
if others in high places “were as souik.! in their 
ideas as he is. He hasn’t been in Englaml, 
doesn’t ride a bicycle, or even cultivate the 
mixed society of the students who use our 
National Picture Gallery/ 

‘Thank you so much/ rejoined the Princess, 
as, with a light laugh, she rose from her chair, 

■ ^ curtseyed, and sat down again. 

’ . / I mean what I say,’ exclaimed King Charles j 

: , ‘ there ’s nothing to joke about. To do so at a 
giiK I is to imitate Nero, -who; you will 

: . , . remember, Mdled w:hile ’ 

. ‘ My; dear Charles/ interrupted his sister, 

' ‘pray don’t let' your admiration for the Baron 
; • ; . carry you too far. Even the unoriginal are not, 

. ^ b .necessarily trite. But there,’ she added quickly, 
angry^i T’ w^ 

quite; senbiis. ’ ' " ' 

,OUii,„frqm;h.er few, r 


strong 



assumed an expression of extreme severity, v/hich 
sat strangely on her prett}^, inohile hice. 

For a few moments her brother silently 
driinimed on the table with his lingers; then 
he said slowly : 

‘Of CGiirse I know you’re ever so much 
cleverer than I am, Margaret; hut then, after 
all, I’m the king, and you, as my sister, ought 
to — to— in sliort, to consider the responsibilities 
of my— of our position.’ 

‘In other words, I ought to agree to marry 
Prince Porodsld r 

‘ Just so,’ 

‘It is the one thing I caimoi and vlll not do/ 

‘ But you iniist ; indeed you must. Our very 
existence as an independent state will be iim 
perilled if wo do not at once obtain a loan of 
three hundred thousaml marks. Well, Fmnce 
will lend us the money only on condition that 
we form a chaser alliance with Russia.. To do 
this, as Hasenheim has now usemtaineif, your 
marriage to the Priiu^e is essential.’ 

‘I dcitest the man. Ih^ is elderly, sUmi, tuitl 
deadfe dull Tht.i wetdv bo s|.»ent horcj was the 
most miserable week of my life. It is wicked of 
you to ask me to marry him.’ 

‘¥"011 arc uureasonahle, Margaret, ami — and 
13 rejudiced. P’orodski may have the disadvan- 
tages you mention, hut you must admit that his 
■wealth and influence are enormous. In becom- 
ing liis wife you would he stepping into a 
position second to that of scarcely any woman 
in Europe.’ 

‘ Ah, and what then ! ’ 

‘Why, then you— you might make Idstoryd 

‘ The prospect does nut attract me. lt.s risks 
to one of my sex are loo majjy and olndous/ 

‘ Or you might patronise ilni arts and sciences, 
and start a salon ’ — - — 

‘At which my principal duty would be li:> 
apologise for my husband’s absence. No, thank 
you, Charles ; I don’t seek distinction in that 
way either.’ 

‘You surprise me; I thought art wms the 
passion of your life. You have often told me 
that your happiest hours are those you spend 
painting.’ 

The girl blushed ever so slightly. ‘To love 
good art,’ she replied, ‘is one thing, to patronise 
indifferent artists quite another.’ 

‘Well, Margaret, it comes to this. Rather 
than make a marriage of exceptional brilliancy, 
you are prepared to see me disgraced and 
Terrania plunged in the hoiTors of a revolution ; 
for, with agTiculture in its present depressed , 
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comlit-ion, those rosuits irnisi ioovihilily follow 
any attoiii|)t to raise tlie iiu>u<‘y we nniuire Ly 
further taxation/ 

There was a brief pause ; then the ITiiicess 
asko-l sinhlenly : 

‘If one of us must marry, why should it not 
kr ymi, Cln:irleB. 1' . ' , : , 

' '/'Btata raisooS' stam in fc'lm' 'way. ; The .only'; 
suituhio rririoess is iiuavuihdile at present ; she 
is ha rely fourteen, in frield He gave a laugh, 
not entirely IrrfO from lutterness. 

‘Then, et.mld not a loan h:< *d.)taineil from 
Some Power that would not imike any con- 
ditions 1 ' ■ 

■ '.‘Such a Power does not exist/ 

‘ is o ■■•"—slowly — ‘1 ‘litn} say not. Still, you 
might find erne whose terniB it rviudd he possible 
to' satisfy.* 

‘To borrow from any ut.]i»?r eoTiutry tlirm 
France 'would be against our interests, amP'— 
‘To borruvr from I’kance against liiy interests/ 
The Kings hands twitched impaiienily. 
■■‘Then yoii aiH 3 deknaiuiied' to defy list’ he 
exclainied, ■■ 

‘I have no option.^ 

‘ Yery w<‘li ; the Huron shall hi* infurmed of 
your deeision withrmi dela^ . I imvt* no donht 
he will find a way to bring yoti to your senses/ 
He rose to leave the room, but she ealltsl him 
'1:>ack/a:B,ct;'witli a'.depreca'b,nj''gesii:ire' lie/imumed, 

, Ids; 'Seat* ■ ; What ; is the ' use : id eoiitiiiuiiig' : the' 
■discussion I’ he': 

‘ I want to ask ymi a question/ she replied. 

‘ Supposing l>y some meau.s or reilun’ I emikl 
detain the money yon want, vrould you use 
your intliience W’ith Hasenheiin to virop— sit all 
events for the pre.sent — the qinnstion of my 
marriage to Prince Porodski ? ’ 

The King looked doiibifuL IHaq) down in 
Ids heart he loved and admired his sister ; but, 
on the other hand, he rvas le.mblv afraid of 
interfering with the plans of the. aged Mlalesman 
who had practically guidetl the destinies of 
TmTania diiihig the wlmle of liis three years’ 
reign, and for th<^ two previous tlecmles. 

‘ rhrt*e humljv.d thousam! marks Is a iargii 
sum/ hti Dl.iserv<.Ml at last ‘ I carmot imagine 
huw you eouhi. ge.t It/ 
k;!: doi/t' know; that I can/: bnt;inay ' I tiy 
‘I— -"I suppose so; but, of course, you niuist 
tell rue what jou propose to do/ 

,y/;^;Sp l.wilh:/: ''It \is': ■pnly'':rig!ib'''LH K 
the Katiuniil Gallery now to .spend the morning 
finishing the copy I ’ve been making of Tinto- 
. ^retto’S';^^ Dream/’ ^■' '.■ Wliiie;;! 'work: I ■. natt';:;''be:'con-- 
creting my ideas, and when wo meet at lunch 
;T;’l|TeIl:;:ydu',' every thin^/;’ : ::MiaB:Wliila,;ydU;^w 
write to Baron von Hasenheim — will you, dear f ’ 

‘ Ko ; though you must understand that I 

don’t in any way pledge myself to — to ' 

‘Certainly not, Charles/ she cried, with a 
kugh, *I quite understand — quite/ Then, be- 
fore he could reply, she nm from the room. 


^ IL 

the evening of the day on 
which the interview recorded above; . 
fely took place, Sir George Mulhyorihy, 
the British ambassador to Terrania, 
■was enjoying a post-prandial cigar in 
his own particular sanctimi at the Embassy, 
when the sudden entrance of a tall, fair-haired 
man caused him to drop the English newspaper 
lie had been reading, and to rise hurriedly from 
his cas 5 ^-chair with the cry of, ‘Elstroe, by all 
that ’s wonderful 1 ’ 

‘Just so/ replied his visitor as they shook 
hands. ‘ELstree, and none other. I wotildiiT 
let your man announce me ; wanted to surprise 
you, don’t you know '? Glad to see you looking 
so well, old fellow.’ 

‘ Oh, I ’m right enough, thanks, though a 
little lonely just now. Lady Miillwortliy is in 
England, and I can’t get away to join her for 
another fortnight. But what on earth brings 
you to this dismal hole, Elstree ? I thought 
you ahvay,s spent the begiuiiing of July at 
ileiilcy.’* 

‘ I do a.s a rule ; Imt, well — at present Maim- 
sladt has supmior attractions for me. I ’ve been 
licrc fijr several days, in fact/ 

‘H'm. ^\'hy didn’t you come to see me 

before r 

MJli, I’ve been travelling incog., under tbe 
name of Harold Grant, and I didn’t wuiiit to 
risk my real identity becoming known. 1 ’m 
not sure that I .sliould have ventured to visit 
you now had I not needed your assistance.’ 

‘■Well, sit down, take a cigar, have a drink, 
and tell me what I can do for you/ 

Lord Elstree availed himself of Muliwovthy’s 
preferred hospitality, and then, as he blew a 
cloud of smoke into the air, re'niarked gravely : 

* I have recently been developing a taste for 
art, Sir George.’ 

‘ Great heavens 1 ’ 

‘ITecisely. It is true, nevertheless. Every 
morning this w’-eek you might liave seen mo, 
duissed ill the garb of the conventional student, 
Bpentling hours in tbe Terrauian National Gal- 
lery in front of that masterpiece, Tintoretto’s 
“Dinam.”’ 

‘And you didn’t find it slow V ' - ■ 

‘ I should just think not/ • , , ' 

‘Then all I can say is you have undergone :a 
remarkable change in the two years that have 
passed since we last met, Elstree/ 

‘ Oh, I have indeed/ 

‘Though, of course, I knew your father was 
a connoisseur in pictures, as witness the collec- 
tion at your place in Kent/ 

‘Yes, yes,’ laughed Elstree. ‘After all, be- 
lated manifestations of the hereditary principle 
are not unheard of, Howeveiy to. come . to the 
point, although I’ve passed ,so much time in 
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front of the Tintoretto, I ’ve been engaged in a 
miicli more entertaining occupation than mere 
contemplation. I Ve been renewing a delightful 
acq^uaintanceship I formed last winter with a 
young lady who — much against the wishes of 
her friends, I understand — was finishing her 
education at Girton. In a wmrd, Princess 
Margaret of Terraiiia has ]ii^oinised to he my 
wife.' 

Sir George Mullwortliy took his cigar from 
Ms mouth, and gazed at his friend in blank 
amazement. 

f But ' lie ejaculated at last. 

‘ Of course, Mullwortliy, there^s a butf’ It ’s 
to remove it I require your help/ 

'My dear Elstree, Ihn extremely sorry to 
disappoint you; we were college chums,' and 
we Ve always got on well together, and so 
^ man in iny position to mix 
: himself up in an elopement would simply be 
'/■.'madness, t ■'■■;■ 

'I have no intention of eloping; I mean to 
marry the Princess openly. Why shouldift II 
I Ve got enough money to keep her in comfort, 
shall we sayl and my blood is as blue as is 
to be found in England, outside the circle of 
royalty at leastf 

'Yes, yes ; but I happen to know that they are 
determined to marry her to an elderly Eussmn 
prince. The Premier, Von Hasenheim, is in 
Eussia arranging the matter now/ 

'Quite so. It was on the receipt of a letter 
from the Princess informing me of these facts 
that I hurried to Maimstadt. Terrania, it seems, 
is in the midst of a crisis, and they are ready to 
sacrilice Margaret in order to please France and 
Eussia, wdth a view to obtaining a loan from the 
former Powor.^ 

'Crises occur about once a fortnight in third- 
' rate, impecunious states like this/ observed the 
ambassador absently, ' My policy is invariably 
. to do nothing^ 

Great Britain docs not 
V ‘J ’ ' regard this projected inarriago with any special 

' ■:;:■/ A ^ 

;//| ' Mo ; but it is no concern of liors, Tiiough, 

France,- and Cassia, /without risks, :We .should 
' not be indisposed to do so.^ 

, , 'It is possible, my dear fellow.^ 

V - The ambassador smiled incredulously. 'With- 

/' /y;- 'Absolutely, Listen, and ITI tell you how. 

That 'pm^ we ’ye just been speaking of, Tim 
' ' y. .tQrettQV /'L know, the 

. private property of the, King/ 

^ Mullwortliy . nodded,' 'His Majesty lent it 
Q-allery about two months since/ he 
Remarked, 'at the suggestion of the Princess, 
vVi^who ha^ democratic leanings, and was anxf^^os 
-should have an opportunity of 
she herself so greatly admired, 

' 1 ^have heard, was, strangely i 

f'f A. 3/;', >■. -■ *' . 
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enough, not told till the loan was a faff 
and was consequently exceedingly unnuj ed.’ 

'Mo doubt,’ laughed Elstree' 'However, the 
King is about to -withdraw ilie ])ietaire. In 
fact, it is being removed from tlio Galhuy to- 
night. A very good copy, which llie Pilneess 
finished only this morning, is to be liung in its 
>stead.’ 

'Indeed! But, my dear fellow, may I ask 
what all this has to do wdth the matter we have 
been discussing ? ’ 

'The King/ replied tlie young nobleman, 
leaning forward in liis cliair aiul seanning thii 
other anxiously, Gvisbes to sell his picture. 
He has agreed, if he can obtain tiie money 
his Government waint in this not to press 
for Margaret’s marriage to Prince Porodski at 
present.’ 

'Welir 

'Weil, to-moiTOV morning you will receive 
a letter from the Princess oifering the I'dcture, 
on His Majesty V behalf, to tlio Brilisli CdvcrU” 
ment for a sum of three inindi’ed flioiisaml 
marks.’ 

'To— the — British OtUTnuiu-iii ? Good gra- 
cious, man! -web'C no rnoiity tn spend, on jne- 
tiires just now. Guns are more in (cir line.’ 

'All the same, George, by ncceiaing tbe IVin- 
cess’s offer you will at ouco thwart but nee and 
Eussia and — and render me a ser'M’ce 1 sbuil 
never forget. As ft'»r the l,^on^'y^ that is 
my affair. I will siijiply it. Bui yec,i mu:4 
allow the King to think your Govenuiitmi are 
concerned in the transaetion, and that the 
picture is destined for the Matiorsa.] Gallery, 
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Further, by to-niomnv night it must he on its 
way to England, addressed to the triniees of 
tiuit institution. Come, my friend, do you 
consent ? ’ 

Sir George Mullworthy sat several minutes 
smoking before he observed slowly : 

'Your proposal is simply exiraordiiiary, 
Elstree, and I — I don’t kiu.^w wliat to say. 
kfay I re.mind you that I am out imly in the 
dark as to how^ wdvat you suggest can in, the 
least degree assist in bringing ahcuit a mairiage 
between Princess Margaret and yourself? Evc’ii 
if the idea of marrying the Priiieess lo Porodski 
'ivere permanently abandoned, I feel positive that 
Von Hasenhoiin would nover agree to accept you 
as His Majesty’s brotlierdu-Iawnh 

'That, B:iy dear fellow, is exactly wdiure you 
are wrong. I can’t tell you why at present, but 
I can promise you full enlightenment in less 
than a week,’ 

'And you can guarantee that I shall run no 
risks?’ 

‘ Certainly. I have already said so/ 

'Very -well, then; I will do as you wish.’ 

Lord Ektree expressed his gratitude, and 
shortly aftenmrds left to return to his Iiotol 
Before retiring to rest he wrote several letters, 
some to leading Londoxi newspapers, and one, on 
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experi«led;iaTix»lr trxdlMa liurmi; voii .1 
'llaseiili«d'ii'i ■ iiX BE; l;’iderHl>ni’g. : ^ 'Fo 'tins ^ coirF 
BUDiiGatioii lie' ■■ appended' ^ the ■ partly fietitioiis' 
immeyniider whkli lie, was iK>wgaareIliiig, i’e“ 

: fleeting .as !i 8 did bo that the i dnnieellor - was 

Inirdly ' likely ':to giiess' fclKit Harold Grant and ' 
Bar(.}id?Willmni (IravlottejoEftrl of Elstreej. were ■ 

one aied'dho perftOiL^ 


i:iL 

H.EEE .days passed awan’d and, on the 
■■■ Illuming of, the iVaiith. King, Gliarles 
' and his:- 'sister' wa?re ■ onee more' at 
■ bteakhist together. lOs. I^lajesty’s 
■t '' . -deiiieanour laid, eoinplelely cliangt?d 

since dhe sahro'f the ■ Tiritoretio had p'laeed him 
i!i:poggesBioii of soma, ready money ; lie waia now: 
as elieerful ''as; liio Frail -beibre lie-on irrltalde. 
With: Marga:reG lie was- on ' ; Imi of mrns 

and she/ on iior sklet li ad boon .earefii'l, so' hir,. 
':iicd;:doO:JXjh3r' ,to..;cdtlie^^ ■two,.iiia-fcb:as;lf:kd.y- 

to:; cause -him. i,meaa:in..ess— 4ti, wit. ,;lier -own.; iir:d4'b .:' 

■ 'iiionial'lircur^ctp-aod,.' the explanaticm -wdi-icli; wwiild 
become.: 'necessary :cui .tt-liio' ..B::iro!r.B ■'retii.rri ■ droni^ ■ 

■ ■Russia. ■ TIi<3 :'Kiug 5 ;.in''ma^Ter^ ■luTiisel.f jt|.a:-c*oacimd , 

/thedatter-sulueety-h^ ebu,liflen,llaliy : 

::-b:;-tl:'sha11bt(d:l4;Iasca,il^ .bhe, ni'etonr' 

. divactly ;; :tia' -gets : ■Ficekv. i..lieih,|h; ■ ,"-it .; .' rodh- : : h'as ■ 
;iiatlilng''':'to';; ■'do., .'wdtlr- Idm 'how ' ...I’. - 1 . 1130080 : dil . iny ' 

:. .bwii v^::jirbpe rtyf ' . : ■■tto'we'rcE ' . do' ; avoid ■ ii a 'ploaBank ■; 

' 7msB,rL ;sliall : thll:,hi:iii-; ■ .anil ,''i '■.’':shal.J.-,.:'a,t'- ■ seme;, 
■'time': offer, 'to,' lend ■ tliC: ■■ State ‘dhree-' ,';lHiridred-: 
tlio'usa'ml ■ markSj/ thouglx ; I • s'lial.!' actually ■ haiid: 
'Ovver only -two. liU'udred tho'iisandd - 
■ ’'tl thaugh'fc 'the Cfevernnieiit ' wa.jitecl’'t;he wliole' ■ 
tlireebCluirles;!.' ■ : 

.' V ' ‘ Ye — es,. ■ 'i\Fa'!‘gaivdj '. tliat is ■ s.c>- 1 " 'bu t'“--'wel].j' 'tlmy, : 
-are a . :h.uTu!red th-ousaufr -i.ai' ari'ears':iwiih ■. an- 
ullow.'iiuaa and 1 cauk wait any for it. 

dFcofell 'yoir'ilio tr'iiih-v .'f W"a.s- foitt'P'ted'^ 'do-- phiy'-fer 
-high-stakes' a wo'ek or' two- si nee,, rand I.dostd-.-:'':' ■ 
Mjh Charles I ^ 

I , .woti'-t pla:y on. '8iKd'i.'.te!’iTis' :agaiijy ::|.lly;.deaiv'^^• 
:;assUrQ:' .yoin ■ 'Fhe:- I'i ur.it! red.',. ■tli‘;;ei'saBd:".has' ' .iiimrci 
paid' ■ what I ;:awej: ' feat;- 1 ',- elbh'l'i-ineiia ;4b 'risk: 
auiy ; further dogsesd, ■;'-'’'.-^..t"^ 

;, ;.hppe;iinot* :::Bu:p^ 

-'diSpird''ybii:''ks:::-af|ioid.deiyiGh#rfek 
'my ■'tdfear,-,,;many^ 

doubt bo shocked, but the majority \vou!il 
merely say that, after all, they liked tkdr mler 
to be humand 

:;;::y'uSitll5;huhah-^'ih:y0ur:;5^^ 
too human.’ 

* I xvon’t be ; though really, you know, ^lat- 
;:garet,:,:;;.-I:;.t.h0fer:::hrddFfed 

* I ’m not, CharloB ; far from ltd She almost 


tuniiy of telling him of tbe English lover of 
wliose existence even he was not yet aware. 
Cut Eistree had pledged her to silence, and she 
thmidt not hiH-fak her word. 

‘ I am still lost in astonishment,’ said the King 
inv.smitiy; 'ilmt, that the British Government 
should want to laiy pictures; and, secondly, 
that you should have been able to find om ■ 
that faotd 

shall hear how I made that discovery 
Ftyuind-by, my dear Charles. Meanwhile you 
^von't forgot thart you have undertaken that I 
shall in:»t be ^vorried any more about Prince 
Porodski.’ 

4 wmr’t w’ony jmu about him, and I — I’ll 
assert my authority and prevent Hasenheim from . 
tloing so, for a time at least’ 

At tliis moment a servant entered, and, wdtli : 
a low bow, banded His Majesty a tedegram and 
retired. The King tore open the envelope, and : 
having hastily perused the message, passed it ^ 
vAtlneat a word to Margaret. 

It \vas from tlio Baron von Hasenheim, and 
ran as follows: ‘Heard yesterday you had sold 
Piiitorotlo to Eritish Govcrnnienk Started for 
Inniie at c>nce. TranBuetion must be cancelled at , 
ail cost, blxplain on arrival.’ 

^ V/luit does he mean 1 kYho has told liiin 1 ’ 
■gapped 'the King.. ' ; .. ■ , ,' '■ ,■ , ' 

‘Tin'! t«degra.iii was handed in at Breslau,’ said , 
the ih'iucess metlitatively ; Hurll be hero in six 
. hours,’.: ■; "■;,':-'bb' r. .-'’'.kb: u.p'v,; :b 

.But I— T cannot cancel the transaction now. 

[ ’ve i.lisposcd of a great part of the money.' 

Mjf course not. Beskles, the picture is . in. 
'. Englaiid. by- tld,s''tiine.’'-- '>rb:b-.'.;vr':'''r,:-b 
^ ife.s ; Hasenlieim is too late, wlmtever he 
merais.’ 

4Yc]I, Charles, you niiist tell him so when 

■'■you, see .hini-b b'':b^ :':■... -y. rl- 

‘ 1-^4 will,’ said the King dubiously, rising 
.from the table. 

l^largared also rose, and making her way to. 
her own ror»in, wrote a short note to Harold 
Grant, Esquire, and directed its immediate de-- 
livery at that geiiilemaxAs hotel It was a" 
request that ho would meet her in an hour at a' 
certain secluded spot in the Botanical Gardens,' 
rvldtlier slie was aljout to jwoceed on her bicycle. 
He had partieukrly desired to be informed at 
the earliest iuome|it of the receipt of any infor- 
mation as to the Cliancelioife return, 'and she. 
consequently determined to lose no time . in jni-, 
parting the disquieting iiitelligenco that had just, 
reached the Palace, • ' ' 1 . ' 

Eistree, however, whom she duly met at the 
rendezvous appointed, was - by no means per- 
turbed at her nows. On tiro contrary, he cried 

delightedly : - 1 -n » 

^ Splendid, my darling, splendid i The Baron s; 

. rotunx to Mannstadt to-day is just -what I .ex- 
yBect0d.:'':-''4o-inorrow:-.yoa.:-,willi'Underste^ 
was X suggested the sale of the picture, when 



; 
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CHAMBEES^S JOUEKAL, 


I have been far simpler ami more 
for mo to have advanced the 
oil wanted. IVinovroWj i\Iargaret, I 
obtained Hascnlieinrs consent to our 

was no one about, and they said many 
rigs (wliich, however, do not concern 
ative) before they parted, she to cycle 
the Palace, he to walk at a brisk pace 
?itish Embassy. 

as nsliered into the presemce of the 
[or, who, having greeted liiin somewhat 
, placed a copy of the Aforninf/ Fod of 
ions day in his hand, and pointed to 
paragraph in the corner of the centre 

that/ said Miillwortliy, Eand tell me, 
n, who on earth has put it in.’ 

3 wliat Lord Elsiree read : 

■ry important aildition is about to be 
the .Foreign Section of the National 
the Trustees having .secured a cliaracter- 
igh little-known example of Tintoretto’s 
tied “The Dream.” The picture in 
has, we belitwe, been purchased from 
8 sty the King of Terra nia.’ 
uncly interesting/ observed Elstree 
s lie put dow]i the ])aper. 
yes ; but wlio has put the paragraph 


eli you, my dear George ; I did.’ 

’ Mullworthy ludf-rose in his agita- 

inly. I sent it to the other papers as 
i iVe no doubt theyVe all inserted 

E thought it was understood between 
on wei'e to wire one of the Trustees of 
)nal Gallery that the picture had been 
.•e in error, and wais to be readdressed 
tiace in Kent’ 

fct you — oh, confound it, Elstree 1 what 
Iriving at^ I am completely mystified 
iroceedinga.’ 

her laughed, ®To one of my ingenuous 
he remarked, Ho indulge ,in a little 
tion, or may I say diplomacy 1 — of the 
1 , of course — has ail the charm of 

your promise that I should run no 

hat’ll be all right, Mullworthy. Liit, 
c, old man, what I came' to tell you 
Hasenheim is returning home, and 


’ Mannstadt in a few hours. It is a 

S 14 : : ' ' ‘ hundred to ono he ’ll be calling upon you in the 
,;oourse of the afternoon with reference to th 
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picture afhiir. Pie’ll want you to forego the 





ALs you will I’ve no wisli io interview the 
Baron at present, and I ’m too l>Lnviklered to 
dissent fa:om anything you propose.’ 

‘Good. AVIien the old feiiow imh you are 
.not avaihdde, liis next move will pro]ui]»]y be 
to call on me, ami limn— well, eonie and dine 
witli me to-night at eight, mid you .shall ]n?ar 
everything. 4 ^If‘nnwhihg I hope you’ll enjoy 
your outing/ With which Ids lordship -waved 
ins hand gaily and took his de|'*arture. 



■IT. ■ 

N VON HABENHEIM arrived ' 
in Maimstadt in the won4 of tempers, 
and after a very unsatisfactoi;y inter* 
vie'W with tlie King, drove to tlie 
British Kinhas.\v. The absence of the 
ambassador throw 1 dm into a stuie of mind 
bordering on frenzy; but after a mrmieni’s 
thought he grew somewhat calmer, and mur- 
muring an address to Ids coachman, re-entored 
Ids carriage. A -few ndiiutcs later anti lie vras 
seated in tlm hotel sitting-room, occupied by 
Harold Grant. 

‘1 have lime to s}}ari'/ s-dd ilie Baron 
bluntly as he tutA a iciler fromi. his ]u)ekei, 
Gmd I will tluu’cfore at omat ask you, .Hr 
Grant, what is tlm meaning of this B 

The other took the ndssive frrun him, hastily 
scanned it, and returned it. 

‘I seem to have imule myself ele.ar encaigh/ 
he said. ^The King has sold, to tiie Briiisli 


Government as a genuine Tiutorctfcf..) 
which is a mere copy ; that is all’ 


a picture 


Ahi 


1 admit nothing of the, sort/ 


‘It is of little coiiset:.|iieiK*e. wliut you admit, 
my lord. The picturii has ere this arrived in 
London, and the Trustees of the .National 
Gallery are- not fools — they knoiv a cojjy when 
they sec one/ 

we -will leavf3 that question for ji 
moment. You say in tin's letter llmt ymi are 
the only person who ciiu set the imitior straight. 
What do you lacaii by tliatB 

‘ 'AEerely, my lord, tlmt I am tin:* owner of 
the original/ 

‘ Y on — are — the— owner — of th q — original I ’ 
echoed the Baron slowly. ^ Yoii had better lie 

careful, sir ; the original was ’ He stopped 

suddenly. 

‘It was sold twenty years ago by the late 
King of Terraida to the late Earl of liistree/ 

Hasenheim started. 

*SoId when one of the frequent crises which 
occur here rendered his late Majesty in need of 
funds. It was sold on condition that it should 
not bo publicly exhibited, and that the trans- 
action should be kept a secret. A copy replaced 
it in the Palace^ and none knew of tlie sale save 











THE Kfxrrs tixtdretto. 
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: Tlit'Si? ■: papers' are 
IiIb brow,; Imt, said 


tlmBe iiiiiie'diaudy eour'erned aa)d ibr l^aruii run 
'Hasenliplaid.' 

' is'iiot triiej . p 

■ ^Pardon mej I]ari>ri; aierkiiii ., paf'iera' found 
'ater ■ 'tire ■ deatii ' ot ' Lord . Eistreo .s:iv6 ^a' full 
liistoi’j ' cd tlie. , imnrnmoii. 

aiOW:;iii 'lay possession. ■ 

V:; 1:Ym' l:iiisei:iiieiiri' k'liitted, 

sei;%''cdiitii'n,ieii ill*? ofclieiv "tie:? purelruser 

of tliB '■pictvnrcpla'!;p[K:u:e :'Lo 'luy iutlioi’.’ '■ 

■■' >01vil''ieii’y'ou are'~ 

' dTlie Earl of Elstree. . .Tliat m so.' . l)ut , iio^v, , 
niy,; 'lord, ■ what do you -'propose; to duJ ■' The . 
joreseut King lias ■ii'i!|>nidi3i'itiy'eii.:;idip s!a]iuk- 
'tion as .tO' SCcreOY * picture lias ijcou -seiit to 
the' National Gallerj- iu Loiidonu - tha English 
■papei's .'have already ani'ioiincae'l its liocpiisitiori ; 
the Trustees of th,e' .K'at'i. 0 T'i:,il Oaliery are, Lord 
■■jhen.;- au'idp, ill shortj , ills Majesty .a'lisi lynonia 
can 01 dy ' be ■ ' s;! veil, ' from ' 1 1 iinii 1 i at.! on hy tlie 
'Bubsti til lion, of the- O'l’ign'ial 'pieture lor the' 
; coi'iyd : 

■ d And you f'—™" 

■ O'' ' ; ‘ I' i'liiO .pmpiivuY to -parL- wi th ' ilie original: . oa 
one condition.^ 

’ s d^Eefc ;ine' hear ■' 

; ■[['■I onorely ■rer|iU're,.you -to 

assent to niy ii'iarriago.. tr'i ' the Pidi'ieess. ila'igaiot 

of Terra a bid 

■ IHaseMl'ieiin '' Bpo'iiig,- ' Ironi' liis- 'oliaiia ■ *Ym . 'are 
hiaMmand'’ he ' ■’ ■ 

:;■o;,^i■■yeannoti■,'■'Bee^ it ;': L'' mot; :tl'ie Pririeass.. :in 
'tEngiandj- itphL .Jeanit ; to.',, 'love ' ':ea:eli 

''"tithe-r, - l- '- 'am- ' one: '::of 'Afie' ' ricliesL ' xam yin: 

' Why' sh.oiild' .wai-iiott 'in'irry I-'; 'v':; 

ileeaiise— -oln .for' 'a '.juillion: 'reasons,,^ answered 
Hasenheim,. weakly ■siibsidi'ng. i'otoihis, 'ehidr. .;-; 

' 'nE’ell,: you ninst take' yo'nr''odicdee :;.'''ei'ther; l 
' ■many ■the Princess, or e'lse,'— lie', broke, off 
with ;aiL expressive gesture, . ,■ 

; This is, in fa moos/ ,nuimitii'ed the,- Baron, i 


‘Is'o, r>;ivi.>ii,’ rejoined Pilstree ‘Tlie 

iiil'ainy ’ivould liuvo been to liave insisted, from 
motives o! political expediency, on a young anil 
l.-icantifiil girl, marrying a worn-out roue whom : 

she detcBledd ; 

ihe aged Chancellor sat perfectly still for 
several minutes, considering, the siluatioii in 
all its aspects. Anxious to please Franco and 
Itiissia, he was nevertheless afraid of offending 
i iJreat Pritaiu. Besides — and this was the great 
; point — the de[detcd condition of the national 
I exchequer was a strong reason for agreeing to 
EIsti'etAs terms, exluivngant as they were. 

‘Very 'well/ lie said at last as lie rose to go. v; 
" If tlie. Princess chooses to make a mesalliance, 
she sliall do so.^ 

‘Tliaiik you, my lord/ replied ELstree. ‘Thaf ■ 
is all I require, 'i’c-iiionw, with your iiivahi- 
al;>Ie aid, 1 doubt not Hi.s Majesty will return 
a fiiYoiirahle answer to my suit/ 

Then h.e e.seurted .Trlasenheini to his caiTiage, 
and, the (liaiioelior was driven to his residence, 
l:i!!K‘nting alike the folly of his royal, master 
and the horribly unconventional ideas of the;' 
iidhtuated 'M.arg;ireL 

Lord Elstree reiimied to his apartment, and; 
wlieii iSir George Miillwortliy duly appeared at 
the- liour of eight, he told him, in the highe.sfc : 
i e»f spirits, all that had occuiTod. Mullworlliy 
Yvns initurally astonished, hut as the nialtcr had 
ended, .satisfactorily he could afford to treat it 
:llgbtly; ; ..y 

‘Well, Elstree/ lie said, M congratulate you 
botli on th.e excellent cards you held, and on 
tlie superb way iu which yon played them. The 
tcsult is in every respect magnificent, and I ani 
d./lighted to liave been able to assist you. in 
bringing it about. At the same time, my dear 
ieliow, iiad fate made you a diplomatist instead 
of a millionaire, your views as to what is and 
wliat is not risky W'ould, I feel pretty certain, 
have undergone very considerahie modification.^ 


^lil 

I III' f . I 















The Sealed Packet. 

By THOMAS St K HAKE, 

AUTHOB OP ^THE SniP-BBEAKERS/ ' WITHIX SOUND OF THE WEIB,’ ETC. 


CHAPTEIl I 

UNDER THE CABIN LAlitE 

T was still liiglit when 1 woke ‘Ihese diaiiioiids, Mr Pep worth- do they 
i ill my narrow berth. I become your niece's under Ihc will 'V 
I had taken passage on hoard ‘Yes; everything will go-^will have gone— 
the liner La Plaia ; and it- to her before you reach EngkiiKl Por I uni 
was the powerful revolutions dying— dying. Stay ! you '11 iliul a p}iotugra]di 

of the shills screw, beating of Gweimie— one of my nieces, I mean— in my 






i of the ship’s screw, beating 

y with its monotonous throb 

throbbing oar, that 
had roused me. It had 
brought to my rocollectioii tliat I had placed 
something for safety under the mattress. 1 
now raised myself upon my elbow and peered 
round. I was racked with fever ; and it was 
doubtless this fever that stirred within mo a 
sudden sense of dread. Prom behind the r(al 
curtain drawn closely across the opposite hunk 
came the soiuid of regular breathing ; it c{ime 
from 'my fellow-passenger. I rose with an effort, 
softly drew the curtain aside, and looked in 
upon him. 

The light of the lamp swinging in the cabin- 
roof between our two berths fell upon the man 
who lay there apparently sound asleep. Of a 
sudden he opened his eyes upon me, and the 
look — ^thougli .110 more than the look of a dream- 
ing man — sent an involuntary shudder through 
me. The fever had taken a linn hold; and 
now a paiiic-stiicken thought seemed to grip my 
brain : what if • the thing I had taken such 
special care to conceal had been stolen from 
under me while I slept? I lifted the light 
mattress -in actual fear and trembliug. Ko 1 
There the thing lay safe and secure enough. It 
was an oblong seaied packet. 

As I seated myself upon my trunk and turned 
the packet over in my hot hand I was now 
seized with a more comprehensihlo dread, 

^ ‘ What if I grow so feverish as to lose my 
wits,’ I muttered, ‘before I have mastered all 
that is written within i’ 

1 placed my hand upon the seal Then I 
' paused, thoughtfully recaliing another’s words: 

- ‘^When read, throw it into the swirling waters 
I 'behind the great screw, where it will whirl and 
sink, while the secret wUi rest with you.’ 

’'f secret ? ’ 

secret.'' The secret as to where diamonds 

■ it' /half-a-niillion pounds sterling were 
[posited nby' me when last in London, 
tod^the waytO'' find, them, if 


desk. Yes, tliat’s it!’ 

‘ She is very beautiful’ 

‘ I think so. Dear Gwtmuie 1 But, by-lhe-by 
—if you like the fancy — < miI 1 this ponraii my 
legacy to you. You’re welcome. And now-- 
go ! Eemeinher, her fuvtimc rests solely with 
you — in your kamh.^ 

There had Ikm-Ui no time for more. ; no time to 
reveal the secret, even if Simon IVpworth— my 
dearest friend, a Lraziliau diamoml-mi'rehant — 
had so minded. I, John ShiU’Wusnl, mining 
engineer, had come to Biumos Ayvos summoned 
there in all haste frcuii upauauitry to thr tiying 
maiib bedside. Tliisimameibnns diieunumt, now 
in my possession, had been fully ] prepared and 
put under seal hly orde.v.s had luam to take it 
wdth me, read and tlien destroy it as soon as llie 
ship left port. Be|>worth was dying — Jeatl now, 
as I had no reastat to doubt ; and the jJaee 
\yhere his fortune in diamonds— now Gwennie 
Pep worth’s fortune — was stowed away and the 
detailed instructions as to its dispijsal were at this 
midnight hour actually known to no livijig man. 

I had contracted the fevtu' <luring iny 
hurried journey to the coast ; auil it was i.aily 
now that I seriously realisc;d tiu? need to make 
myself, witliout anotlier moment’s loss of lime, 
thoroughly acquainted with ilio contents of the 
sealed packet. Gwminic Pep worth’s fortune, a 
fortune in llraziliau diamonds, was }>ra.ctRtally in 
ray keeping. Everything seemed to de|>emi on 
me; and it is nt>t iniprobuble, liad there been 
time for deeper reflection, that I should have 
littered a protest; the responsiblity almost ap- 
palled me ! Might not a single .mishap make, 
it possible that these diamonds W'ould never 
again meet the light ) 

These thoughts sped swiftly through my brain 
as 1 broke the seal My head throbbed more 
violently than ever ; and when I came to unfold 
the document^ all that was written there seemed 
nothing more to me than a blurred and blotted 
page. 

I Good heavens I had I put off the reading 

Cfi T'IAV „ ^ J! 
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ward voyage. The niglii sounde<I gusty ; 1 
could hoar the ]>lus]i and rush uf the whirling 
surge against the vessePs side, hissing as it swept 
the deck : but above ail other sounds eanie the 
l)eafc and throl.) of the greiat sci'ow. It seeiiu'd 
more tliau ever ominous in my ear, and 1 began 
to quake with jilarni lest the secret slKUild pass 
from me into another’s custody. Why not 
carry this doemneut to the shi|>’s stern -while I 
still had strength, and east it into the sei'd 
Would it not be best after ali iV»r Gweimie'? 
Who could foreiell into whose liands tlie diairionds 
might fall? Days might gi> by during -which, in 
my fever-strielcen state, I iniglit possibly remain 
unconscious j and during those days a dozen or 
more on board — or, W’orse still, one — miglit read 
the document and Ijeeome }>osse.ssed of the secret 1 

The Uumght drove me still more frantic. 
Surely my friend Bimoii I\*p worth was mad 
-when he committed his secret to writing 1 But 
it was too lute for regrets nuw — too late I 1 
closed my eyes, and fi)r u w]uk‘ sal mutionless, 
making every effort to overcome my delirious 
fears ; and at last I grow more calm. Again I 
opened my eyes to regard the page. 

Yes, 1 ct.)uld diHn].>h(!r tln> writing now ; every 
word wais wuirlerfiilly tlislinct; 3ny eyi^sight 
seemed of a sudden to have deured. The dw'u- 
me.nt wais fju'rly briiff ami plainly Indited; and 
I BOt)n coBsigneil to my memory twery word of it 
And now 1 felt as clatiul as if 1 had quaffe<I a 
bumper of diauipagiie.. The secret was my own 
— ■would be my own— the moment 1 Inid cast 
this document over the ves-seFs stmm, as I had 
promised Pep worth I would ilo. 

But as I vsprang up with the lirm resolve to 
keep my w’ord, a sudden dizziness came ov«.t me, 
and th.e doeuinent fell from my grasp. I luade 
a desperate effort to pick it up ; but the caldn 
appeared to have become suddenly dark, and all 
sense of my surroundings, exajept of that over- 
powering heat of the screw, hud fled from me ; and 
thei^ ev(;n that sense vanished away into silt>nco 
as f gradually sank prostrate on the ealdn llt.»on- 

Upuu recovering conscioasn,r‘ss I found that 
it was broad tlay. The light iookc'd in at tlie 
round caljiii window with dazzling hriglitm-ss ; 
but when my eyes Inul become aeeusloinod 
to the glare I stared -wonderingly around. 1 
was lying snugly enough in my l)erth ; but 
when I tried to lift myself, upon 3ay eilxnv I 
discovered that I Avas too Aveak to move an inch 
off mj pllloAvs. I lay Avitli my hands feeUy 
clasped behind my head and endeavotired to 
collect and formulate my scattered tJuaiglffs. 
Ail that had happened slowly recurred— ali that 
had happened under the cabin lamp^ — the Avakiiig 
and the reading of the document entrusted to 
me by Simon Pepworth — came crowding in 
. upon me. . 

What impressed me most, however, Avas the 
uncanny stillness on board. Had I lost ail sense 
of hearing ? Ko : for iny long-drawn respiration 
1900.] 


fell distinctly upon my ear. The silence aboard 
was actual. Even the screw AA^as at rest; not 
eA'en the sound of a footstep on deck ! The 
steamer lay as motionless and tranquil as a ship 
in port. Ill port? Hoav could that be? Last 
night— surely hist night— the vessel Avas out of 
sight of port. 

Stay 1 Wasn’t tlint the sound of a footstep 
in the corridor outside? ‘Is any one there?’ 

I cried, 

^Tlie feeldeiiess of my A^oice startled mo. 
What could it mean? 

The ca]}iii door Avas quietly opened and the 
ship’s doctor came in. 

' ‘ Ah, my young friend ! ’ said lie cheerilj, 
riioAV goes it now ? ’ 

He seated himself beside the berth Avhile 
speaking, touched my Avrist professionally, and 
‘looked with unmistakable concern into my face. 

‘ l)<jctor, Avhat does all this moan ? ’ 

‘ ^Vhat (lot^s all Avhat mean ? ’ said he, 

‘ This abs(‘Jice of all noise, and ’ 

‘ Yuu’ve been ill, like to die,’ Avas the ansAver ; 
‘just lingering for days botAveen life and death. 

Let me advise you not to talk. You ’ 

‘ For dnya ? Hoav many days ? ’ 

‘ A Ibrtnight this morning.’ 

‘Mm’cy upon mel Have Ave reached Lwer- 
pool ? ’ 

The doctor nodd(Hb ‘Thirty-six hours ago.’ 

‘ Lei me. get up ; let me get up ! ’ 

‘ Hush 1 ’ and the elector put his hand entreat- 
ing'ly upon iriy slmulder. ‘ I hu going to mix 
you a sieeping-d3‘auglit noAv. Time enough to 
talk aliout getting up lo-riiorrowF 

I felt too exhausted for furtlier Avoids. The 
ncAvs that I had been for days Avitliout the least 
kiiuAvledge of Avhiit Avas going on around me 
acted a.s a great shock. The doctor scarcely 
seemed puzzled, lioAvever, at the. pitiablo state of 
agitation into Avliieh I had fallen ; he doubtless 
attiilmted it entirely to physical Avijakness. The 
sodiitivo Avliieh he hastened to administer had 
the d.esire<l dl'ect; for I soon Ml into' a sound 
.s]<‘ep, from Avhieh I did not wake till after sun- 
rise upon the day folioAviiig. 

Kow came th.c one dread thought: What 
hail beconiii of llie Bcqjwortli dociunent? Into 
Avhose j)()S.ses.sioii had it fallen? If into iin- 
I scrupulous hands, the diuuionds had — could I 
doubt it? — been already unearthed and spirited, 
aAvay ! Lying there, I looked helplessly round 
the httle cabin — looked round iu blank despair. 
Had I l)y chance, during a delirious moment, 
gone u])on deck and thrown the document over 
the ship’s stern? I had seemed to do so. a 
hundred times since that ^ night upon AA^hicly l 
broke the seal. But I could remember nothing 
clearly, not even my hundred and one hideous 
dreains. Yet 1 could nut realise that the thing 
had vanished ; and so soon as I greAv stronger 
—strong enough to creep from my bunk-— -I 
made dliigont search for it from cabin roof to 
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floor, but no trace of it anywhere — not even 
the oblong envelope which had held it — could 
I discover. It had, in some mysterious way, 
vanished ! 

Every hour of my convalescence, while rest- 
ing in my cabin berth, I strove to recall to 
mind every thought or action upon that memor- 
able night when I broke the, seal ami forc,ed 
myself to read tlie Pepworth document. I 
recalled to mind peering in upon my follow- 
j)assenger in the starboard hunk ; I recalled to 
mind how that overmastering dizziness had seized 
me and the document had dropped from my 
hand. What had happened subsequently 1 That 
was the question which perplexed and. mystifled 
me to tlie point of madness I If I had not cast 
the packet over the ship’s stern, as projected — 
if it had rested upon the cabin floor after I 
lapsed into unconsciousness— in whose hands 
was it now? All the passengers, as well as a 
large portion of the ship’s crew, had left the 
vessel, and were already scattered to the four 
winds. If the document had fallen into honest 
hands would it not have been given back to 
me, or at least placed among the papers in 
the unlocked valise at my berth-side? But no 
reference whatsoever had been made to it. The 
ship’s doctor obviously had no knowledge of its 
, existence ; and I grew convinced that reticence 
was the wisest course for me to pursue — the 
wisest at least until I . had gained sufficient 
strength to make the journey to London and act 
for myself. 

One day, however, the doctor nearly succeeded 
in winning my confidence. 


^ The second-mate’s? Why, Godge. — luhvard 
Gedge.’ 

^ Is he aboard 1 ’ 

‘ No. He started yesterday for New York.’ 

■ ‘ New York 1 Pray, tell me, did lie find 
no— speak of having found notliing— I mean, 
on this calnn floor?’ 

^Nothing, as far as I know,’ sniil the doctor, 
smilingly, ‘except yourstdf. He liftixl you into 
your hunk and then sent for me.’ Tlien the 
doctor added, as he looked keenly into my face, 
‘You have lost something yon value greatly. 
That ’s what is worrying you — isn’t it ? ’ 

I made no answer. A sense of divtid certainty 
came over me, and I could not trust nyyself to 
speak. Edward Gedge, tiie absent mate, was 
the man who hud become po.ssesse(l of the Pep- 
worth document. After he liad placed me in 
my bunk, the document had caught ,liis ey(‘, 
and he had quickly iliscovercd its worlli. For 
was there not indicated therein tlie place where 
a dead man’s diamonds, vahu^d at 1ml La-mil lion 
pounds sterling, had been stowed away ? The 
discovery had staggered tlie man ; the p*rize thus 
flashed before his eyc.s had proved too dtizzling. 
Half-a-miliion I Yes ; and then — ^then he had 
gone to the place indicattMl, had .secured the 
diamonds, and' had taken flight ! 

I left niy cabin on the following ilay, though 
by no means fully restored to health, and slarteil 
for London, The moment the train left ,l..iver" 
pool Station I took from an inner poekid thr^ 
one thing left mo— a thing that irj my lieart .1 
prized far more than the Pepworth document- •- 
her photograph. Not that it was l.>y any. ni(..-an3 


“ Mr Sherwood,’ said he, with his hand upon the first time I had taken it out — liy any means 
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my shoulder, ‘ you ’ve something on your mind. 

, Can. I do nothing for you? This mental worry 

. is retarding your recovery, and 

‘ Something is troubling me,’ said I. ‘ By-the- 
: bye, where was I found when I lost my wits? 
; It was in the dead of night — that I do know; 
^ , but was it liere or on deck, or? ’ — ^ — 

‘Here,’ said the doctor; ‘ on the floor of this 
Y' •; eabm,’ 

‘You’re sure,’ said I tentatively, ‘that I 
• wasn’t near the ship’s stem? I have got it 
. . into my head that I was watching the water 

ehurned into foam- by the ship’s screw.’ 

‘All I you raved about that ; you had got the 
's. V screw on the brain,’ said the doctor; ‘and more 
, than once you straggled to leave your berth and 
; ' go on deck. I gathered from your half-coherent 
words that you wanted to throw something — 
> I could never make out what it was — overboard, 
quite piteous.’ ■, 

.; -TIie^e was a momeftit s pause. Then I said, 
was the first to enter this cabin after I 

■ y, the second-mate,’ said the 

groan m he passed the 


the finst time I had gazed in admiration of tlie 
lovely face. I had long ago learnt to regard it 
as my ideal, to look upon it as a man might lo<.>k 
upon the portrait of the woman he hu'cs. 1 
had begun to weave round this same portrait ;i 
halo of romance, in truth, bef(»re I had actually 
realised that she— Gwennie — was Sinion .]Y|> 
worth’s niece. I hatl soon it lying ujion 1 ’op- 
worth’s study-tahle at, Buenos Ayres before i 
came to know the merchant intimately, I;»eforc 
he elected to bestow the portrait upon me as a 
dyjng gift, I now regarded It as a legacy--- a 
priceless one ; for I nursed tlic beiiei~-vaiir hiol 
that I was 1 — that in this deiicato action on his 
part ho had willed Gwennie I^epworth — her 
sweet self — to me. 

I was alone in the railway can'’iage. I luul 
bribed the guard to let me lemain undisturbed 
during the journey ; for the moment had come— 
a moment that I had delayed in facing until it 
could be delayed no longer. Tlie moment had , 
come for grappling with *the bare and repulsive 
facts. The needful courage had been wanting ; 
until now I had dreaded to admit that sometlxing 
more disastrous than the purloining of the Pep- 
worth document--, if anything ' could be more 
disastrous— had pve^aken me ; mj memory had ' 
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faile^l H ’^vaB iiBeleBH to liitle lla*- truth from * 
luyRelf m luuir Thu ueutu altniik of j 

fever aboard ship ha«i, in sonm iiu‘xplicable way, ! 
Iieniimbed iny brain and stohui from my recJl,- 
kction ^every'Voiti— eveiy word froUii ■.first to last ; ■ 
-^-contained., in. tire' PapwortlKlociinieni ■ ■' 

Jn tlxo liiUTiud r>f purl in, lit, PepM'ortli 

Aiad' msBured j'ne:,tbat: .eveiw ■TO|umiie;..del:a'i! with .;. 
regard to ibe diann'miD Wi»nid be thto’uin fimud. 
.■Kdt''"Only slion!d/,l learii' tiioir plaeo 'of ''Cpiiceal- ' 

■ meat..;/ I'Biioiiid'be: liiforiachias, to tliy mane and 

■ address,^ with^ iiiaiiy.otlier; partietihirs, 'of ius^ legal j 

ailvi.st‘T in LoudraB a. iiiau iu whum 1 niigiilpluee | 
every reliaiif-o ; .! sliniild bo iidbnmal - and tliis | 
gave me the eMueera — lU to the where- I 

abouts in London of las Jiieee — the beautiful j 
girl whom, he had willed all his great %vealth I 
— Gwennie Pcpwujrth. 

How ferveutiy I hopt-'d and believed, as I grc‘W 
stronger, tlmt my menn^ry tnuehing tln,‘se de, Utils, 
which 1- kmnv had beeji sr-t down in the docu- 
ment, would be la^stoted ! but I h it! hopet] 
hitherto iu vain. The dcirk spot in my brain— 

: as I" felt ..forced' to.;' call .iP- •still remained mu 

iliuuiimai When tvoidd the light suceee*! iu 
penetrating ihen^? I shrank oven now from the 
' seif-imposed' task ud. 'cOn tt3ri'iplatioii1 ■Each; .niglily.. 
during my tedious reeovma, ] had sell led ilown 
in my bunk with an eage.r longing ho* sh’eji 
that the mtnu’ow might etoue iho Si^oiHO’ <a]ie 
morrow which must make all clt^r lo me uuce 
more» WTmld the new iih^ llc’ whirl and tumult 
of the vast Mi’4rnpidis---siir into aedvily that 
comer of my meniory which stiil lay dormant! 

It was uiglit The train was rattling along in 
liot haste ; and at last the- tlull-rrMl gh>w vr^iketed 
in the distant sky, like the rdlected glow from 
; ' some ■ '■ ;'enorm?;ms ■ ibrge, ■ gave ciiidictitions ; . dhafc'': 
London wtmid soon be reachicj, J lowered the 
carriage window and gaxed out upon this expanse 
of lamplit night in blank tiisnmy ; ha where in 
all this vast (kinl luiglitlydighlcd area into 
which 1 was being b«irne with ri*ek!‘--s 
was Gweiinio's home ? 

As I drove through thr*. streets of lamduu thui* 
night to my Imti*!, the- cry, ^ 1 shall lind 

.;;her..Ed)rokh froir^ art ;'tliiS''juouientyl.:''felfc^ 

like one struck blind. I was groping lio|>eless]y 
. ■ i-it-. thevdark. : ; ,';'.bufc; si.ulden!y ;a '.brlglit: tirongl i t 'carac : 
;;to;mh, /; I''''rmsed';th0';-fcrap4,dor ..ihdh^^ 

■■■;said^ .;^;!Seamsfc:' tebijgmph-df^^ 
./-■despatelr;i;AC':hrBssagA;-te-dh 
; :.kne.w,; with; ■fhB-.dntchtioh'.bh' :'seckln'g'.dim:^ adtdce.|:; 
and tlio resolve brought with it n ray of ho]>e. 

: Ahdidhr- iafer,; 'tv Wlo '/passing to:..;' ainl.,,.dr&/'i'h:: :'ihy;;. 

fan..' 0B:..:fplid:w,k;i b.-"' -'■ ■ ■ ■•'■/' 

the direction of Tottenham Court Road, Mj 


liie lionse at wdiieli the cab presently stoprped 
was rpuiint'ly situated. Tire entrance was at 
the corner of an ill-lighted street, while the 
front part of the building stood in a brightly-lit 
thoroughfare. The ground floor of this house 
was occupied by a big firm of goldsmiths and 
]>awnl,u.'okers, their shop windows brilliant with 
jewellery of every description. The door in the 
dark Htre.c?t had no knocker, but 1 found a 
button wdiicli eonmnmieated upon pressure with 
un electric liell. A tall, broad-shouldered man- 
servant answered the sinnmons. 

' M r Buekiiiaster in 1 ’ 

He led the w’ay along a passage and up a 
fliglii of stairs. Here "was a landing where 
then} was a lamp resting on a bracket. The ■ . ' 

servant opened a door facing me, and I now 
passed into a room luxuriously furnislied. But 
there was one odd thing about it : the blinds of 
the large Ijiiy-winduw were drawn up, and the 
mom was entirely lighted by the glare from the 
great thoroughfare upon which it looked out. A 
close-shaven man, with straight eyebrows that 
schemed to add keenness to his small dark eyes, 
was .^(‘iiled tluu'e, so that the light ^v^is thrown 
diri!Ctly upon his face and vvdl-kiiit figure. 

‘Well?’ said lie, rising to greet me. ‘You 
want my licdp — do you? You Ve ‘welcome, my 

hoy. Wliat ’s the nhair? Love, or? 

' An allaiiv I interposed, glaueiiig aliout mo, 

* tha,t ^v^ll need the utmost secrecy. If — if wo 

should be overheard 

‘Ah! I see/ said Luekinaster, ‘you are in a 
liighly nervous state. HI? MTdl, in that case, 
wuuIiluT yt>ii lie happier if we \vent for an houEs 
rattle over the liighways ? Vfe shan’t he over- 
heard out tliere,’ and he waved his hand towards 
the wimk^ov. ‘ Mo.st of niy clients tell me their 
secrets in hansom-cabs. Besides,’ he added, 
with a shrewd look, ‘I can glance about me 
and get ideas. 1 generally meet with my best 
notions out there in that noise and glitter.’ . . 

Wo- passed into tins street, and Buckmaster 
hailed a cah. 

‘Wtdl/ said he as we drove along, Svhat is 
itallahont?’ ' ' 

MTI toll you/ said T, ‘in two words. IVe 
lost recollection as to the wdicroahoiits of half- , . ; 

a-millioii jjouuds.’ - 

‘ In notes or gold ? ’ ' 

* K either. In diamonds,’ said I ; ‘ so I thought 
I ’d look you up, old friend.’ . ' ' ' 

Bucknmster’s features underwent no change ■ . ' ’ //' 
of expression. His quick eye shifted unceasingly ... ■ ' ' '• - 
frcmi one side to the other of the busy thorough- ' //■ v/. '* 
fares "we traversed: ho BcemecI to miss nobody, 
to ItKse sight of nothing, in the crowd ; and yet , , ; ‘ \ 
it was niy face, as I felt, that was all the while ; - 
the object of tho keenest interest to him, ' 

‘ Try a cigar/ said he, producing a well-stocked , 

case. ‘You T1 And these excellent.’ ’ ‘ q ■ 
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Besides, Buclanaster possessed almost mepiieric 
power, as he well knew, in the way of winning 
one^s confidence. All my reticence vanished. I 
told him everything — everything at least that 
had happened as far as I could remeniher — with 
regard to the Pepworth document and its 
unaccountable disappearance, not even keepingv 
hack one thought which might help to elucidate 
the mystery. 

‘ Ah 1 So there ’s a lady in the affair — is 
there ? ' 

^Yes; and if I could only reniomher where 
she lives/ 

‘Stop a minute!’ said Buckmaster. ‘ There 
axe three questions to consider before that — 

. questions of far greater importance/ 
j * More importance than ’ — -r- 

; , * Yes, my boy. In the first place, then, did 

,,, you throw the doc ament over the ship’s stern? 

^ '= In the second place, supposing you did but 

;■! ^ left it where it fell upon your cabin floor— was 
i. ' it appropriated by Gedge, the second- mate P 
, A ‘ ^Teli I and iu the third place ? ’ 

/ - ‘Thirdly, did your fellow-passenger — the 

•. :i A man in the starboard bunk — wake up and grab 

•j.-' the document before the mate entered the 

cabin?’ 

A'';';';. ‘That’s it, Buckmaster,’ said I; ‘that ’sit, in 
a. nutshell/ 

, Buckmaster nodded, ‘Y^eTl tackle the last 

'■ question first,’ said he. ‘What did you say 

. was the name of the man who slept in the 

; . starboard hertli, behind that convenient red 

: curtain?’ 

, ‘ Wildreck,’ said L 

4 ‘ How, what do you know about Jivn ? ’ 

f - ' ‘Nothing, and I could learn nothing, except,’ 
said I, ‘that he took train to Loudon upon 
: :• ^ the niorning on which tlie La Plata reached 
. / Liverpool/ 

‘ But what was he like ? ’ 

' ‘I’ve no recollection,’ was my reply. 

' I: /: . ' ‘Ho? And yet/ said Buckmaster, ‘you looked 

i ' at him — studieti his face closely luitlcr the cabin 
before breaking- open the sealed envelope— 

' , didn’t you?’ 

:/:■ . ‘Yes; it was the first and last time I ever 
^ ■ saw him. His look repelled me j that’s all I 

■; ” : can recall I ’ve forgotten every feature of the 
; inan’s face, as I have forgotten every word 
■Written in the Pepworth document/ 
j: , ‘Ah! How, I wonder/ said 
I ?/ / ' \looldngwith greater keenness ’at the passers-by 
^ streets— ‘I wonder if you’d 
■ ' "‘‘■'.now him if brought face to face with him once 


look, as my friend hml suggested, but no face 
in the streets recalled the face of YTldreck, my 
fellow-passenger. But there was (niother face— 
tile fiice of Gwennie Pepworth — that I was far 
morc3 eager to discover there. 

More than a week had gone by since my 
midnight drive with Buckiunster, when, oJie 
afternoon, a strange thing htippened. I hml 
passed aimlessly out of Fleet Street into Fetter 
Lane. In iny wearisome iterogjunations 1 had 
adopted no plan, liut hml ixnoned without ]u*e“ 
meditation ; and this afieriiuon, for no motive 
that was to me in the least apparent, I fuund 
myself passing from Fetter Lane- througli an old 
ami narrow gateway like an unguarded entrance 
leading into soiiie prison-yard ; and pre.sc*iitly 1 
discovered the place to be. an anedejit Inn of 
Chancery, with two other narrow gateways, each 
in a separate court or quadrangle, ainleach giving 
access into a se] n‘irate and nrnsy thorough hire. 
Here it was, however, delightfully silent and 
deserted, with a dimiimtivt/ vdled-in garden on 
one side ; and I felt irre.sistildy tmlq^ted to pace 
to and fro within the quitd precincts. Bunuv 
thing' — I could not yet find words to express the 
strange sensation — impelled me to linger here. 
It seemed, in some inexplicaltlo way, that 1 liad 
entercal these precincts once, before. But vlien? 
Tliat was tVie queBtiou which floated through my 
mind and filled my thoughts viih a confused 
sense of expectatimi too j)mplexiiig for words. 
Until now — thougli Lmdon was liut alisolutely 
unknown to me — I had never dreamt that this 
quaint comer luul any existence. Yet stay! 
Could it have been, by any remote elm nee, tliat 
in the Pepworth document a dcxscription of this 
legal retreat had been set down ibr my special 


guidance ? 




I'h ^ iMp^ only hope so,’ said I . , 

don’t lose heart, my boy. 


Keep 


■a. 


hat Aow went by~interminable 
g^for'fSpme word or evpn sigu from 
by me iu futile wan- 
UdOU* ' I 
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ept; a kf enVoht- ' 


As the surmise came upon inc^ — almost, as it 
seemed to me?, at the vmy same monierfi~a soft 
and hurried footstep caught my ear. I glanced 
round. , A girl, in a tight-fitting coat and u 
bewitching ‘Gainsborough/ glided . across the 
court tow'ards the gateway leading into Chaneerv 
Lane. But it w’as the face, the expression in 
the girl’s eyes as she glaHccii at me iu ],>assing, 
tliat riveted my gaze and set my heart beating 
fast, and brought a name to my lips : ‘ Gweimie ! ’ 
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SPRANG impulsively forward, but the 
girl took no heed.; or, if she heeded 
me, she made no. sign unless it .w’ere 
to hasten her steps. Now a mist rose 
, 'belbre; my,' eyes,, -my "'streugth vselmed ■, / 
leaving:;,, me;, .'eompelled, 

I Ihe^girdeit milmgFo. save myself from, faffing. 
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Before T could n'cuvn* Mifliiticiiily to speak 
the girl had passed out at the Cliuiicery Lane 
(uitraiice and was out of sight. Tht^ laouKuit 
1 could stagger across lh,e court I went 
heij but although I looked (cigrrly in every 
direction beyoiul the gateway”, and up and 
down t‘ach thoroughfare, no giiiri]Ksu uf her 
';Was"visil:d6g -she ha<i vahisliod. . 

I turned back inl-.t the old Inn, crushed and 
discunsrdate, and again connneue.cd pacing t.) and 
fro. Tins place had couio to have a siili mere 
strange and liaunting olTect ri|r,ui me. ; the very 
flagsioiK'S and aidique wali.^ It) 

■■as '"it ■ were,' spnie magnetic ' force that^ attracted ■ 
'me. Or was it 'an atrnosphere ' ' of romance, 
wafted tluirc by /ev luvsemaf, creejung over the 
neglectetl garden and an auth|ue rpiadrangle, and 
penetrating the open doorways that led to the 
various llotU’s of the tim-.-wiam, winding stairs '? 

It was growing dusk, ami as 1 pt'coal around, 
staring up those staircas^is, and si tidying with 
unwoutt?d curiosity every name that 1 found 
' painfce$i beside their arcln-td aiv.l grimy eiitraiices, 
my look of a sudden becann; hxe?l upsm a uiine! 
that sent an electric shock intc* uiy l»raiu : OIr 
*\VUitsimth, scctmd llo^.rd My inmd to 

throb, and for soimt in unenis I euiiM again feci 
vibmtiofis:a;>f:Ah grerife. screvv, 'and: bear its " 
yalmdtleririgv vpnlsatf cuiS; beating ■ ' in. jny.,. eaiy ' It;, 
seemed as f wcuvi again a,b ^trd ilio .steam- 
ship — again in my lamp-lit eahin- with ihv, 

t opehihg^-'Wbrdsvin .IMp w#ili doini]in.ait ...pass- ', 

toin^' ^beforat' my, , nyes !■ : whltMuitlrl ' that 
was clearly the name of the lawyer, tin* name of 
Gwamnie Pepworth’s guardian ; and t.lii.s was the 
place Simon Rq)wortli Inel noiilied, in Idack and 
white — notified as the place 1 was to seuk out 
the instant I readied Io>ndoiL 
■;? stood inm. 'State of al;iject bewilderinentiit thO',,;: 
foot of the stairs. Hmv could I have the ediroii- 
tery to face her guardian— witlioui the tliamonds ? 

I could not admit to him llmi the Itgnvortli 
document was lost unless my detective friend 
Buekmaster worked mirados f ir nm. | walked 
up auil down in the fast-g-ithcring twiligljt 
walked up ami down luitii the. night liad entirely 
; ■ ■ci03M,, 'in. : ' ;.A .■ . solltaiy: .':gasdhin|:v';' in ■ .':cfMrt . : 
.■:';ll.idv6r6i"I' diinly'*,^ '■ I was 'timady ■Biidviiigi:'h^ 
my. ',way.'''iiitp':.', felm ■: .|Higes'- ol:,dihalcvdoi:vurnhnb:^ 

. ■' ' , hog eilbrfc:"; woulx! ' yet ■ '■ ear ly. my' ' ; rcieollectitui; ms:;; 
i.,,:the:,:wordin||;:;0f^ 
y-,hmit!ip’d^v#ehhl;0%:|;dp3;iseng;|hhh^ 
instructed to visit. Beyond that point in iny 
■;'dhempiy.>..'an:.;;,im,i>dhltr^ 
were, seemed cast 

At last 1 turned in at the entrance and went, 

■:':di'kh:;bHe''\0hJy;;ha}fyyhkehad 
g:th 0 ::: creak'mg ■ : ifoira 'dh^ 
door. However, I rouserl myself by a desperate 
effort of wdll when 1 reached the second lauding, 
and knocked deliberately, though the sound sent 
a tremor through tm ; and it is not improbable 
that I should have attempted to esoaije finm 


this ordeal—imve taken to flight— had not the 
summons been promptly answered. 

An elderly, bene vokut-faced gentleman looked 
out abruptly upon me. 

* ]\Ir M hitsmitk h ^ I ventured to ask, 

^ hy, yes/ was the ansv^er, given in a 
cheery voice— 'yes. And pray what can I do 
for you ? ^ 

His whole manner, as well as his tone, was 
really so genial and reassuring that the panic 
wdiich my iinagination had created quickly 
■subsided.' 

M have called to see youA said I, ‘ at the 
speciai request of the iate Mr Pepworfch. 
You ' , , 

' Pep worth 1 Bless me ! — not Simon Pep- 
worth r 

aks, I’ 

' Pray c<.>in6 ind 

A door on the opposite side of the little 
Sipiaro lubly stood invitingly open, revealing a 
cosy, greiai-panelleil sitting-room. I stepj^ed in, 
followed by Mr "Whitsmith. 

' Gno moment,’ said ho, wuth an incipient air 
of mystery as he closed the sitting-room door ; 
you are — 1 siipj-Mise you are — the engineer, Mr 
John Hherwoodr 

' That h my name. I ’ 

* »Sto|i ! Pcrhap.s,’ said Mr ‘Whitsmith, cross- 
ing iivo* to an O|,5on ]}nreaii on which stood a 

lamp, 'we shall do well to prove your 
i»h-mtily— it ’s a mere, matter of form — before 
we proccunl ii step further. As the late Mr 
Pepworth’s lawyer my position is one of respon- 
sibility. Mhll you sit down V 

'Mv Whitsiuitli placed a chair for me at the 
desk, and then went on. 

*Kow,’ said lie, 'write your name — your 
ordinary signature— across this slip of paper. 
Tiiiifc will settlfi the question.’ 

' As tu my klentifcy 1 ’ 

' Yes,’ 

^Vhen I Imd written my name and handed it 
to Ish ^Yhitsmitb, not without some show of 
nervousm^ss and misgiving, his smile quickly 
|mt me once more at my ease. 

' I ’vo got your signaiure in that tin box/ said 
ho, pointing to one marked B, P. among a, row 
of tin boxes, ' in W’hich I keep the late Mr 
Simon I'epwcullrs (h.^eds and other papers, Kow, 
Ciune and take this arm-chair at mj fiteside. 
You arc John Sherwood beyond any reason- 
able iloubt, and I am dedighted to make yoiir, 
act plain tance. I ’ve been looking forward to this 
, meeting — looking anxiously forward to it — for 
many a day. ^Ye have affairs of some moment 
to talk over and arrange. Take this chair.^ ^ ' \ 
Ydicn I had taken the arm-chair indicated^ 
and had sunk hack into it with every attempt 
to appear at home, I felt more than ever, in my 
own secret heart, disposed to seek refuge inflight. 
For what would this man’s , attitude be towards 
this lawyer with his sense of responsibility 
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— when lie knew, as lie soon nuisfc know, the 
whole truths 

For the moment, lioweYcr, I was safe* Jle 
had apparently no thought to discuss the aflairs 
of Simon Pepworth to-night, and I gradually 
regained coniidence. A deliglitfiil sense ot 
restfulness came over me; I felt that my 
wanderings through the London streets in 
quest of Gwemiie Pepworth had come to an end* 
Beside this bright fire, with the window ciirtains 
closely drawn, and with no lamplight except 
the shaded one upon the bureau, I was almost 
jubilant — for the hour. I should be takcu and 
introduced to Gwemiie on the morrow, at latest, 
by lier excellent guardian. Of this I had not a 
shadow of doubt; and I had difficulty in hiding 
the sense of pleasure which the prospect held 
out, in spite of every contingency, in spite of the 
desolation that threatened mo in the near future. 
‘Whore are you staying ?’ said the lawyer. 

‘ With friends, or r 

I mentioned my hotel. 

‘Ah! We must get yon into more homely 
quarters. You look far from strong,! said 
Mr Whitsmith with concern. ‘ You h'"c not 
been ill, I hope ^ ^ 

‘Very ill,’ I said. ‘During the later part 
of the voyag6'-^so the doctor told me— I was 
lingering beUreen life and death.’ 

‘ Dear me ! Perhaps,’ said the lawyer, glanc- 
ing from me towards the tin box — ‘ ])erhaps 
I oughtn’t to trouble you at present— at least 
for a day or two — about this matter of Simon 
Pepworth, deceased. And yet the business is 
urgent.’ 

‘I could hardly yet bear the fatigue,’ said I 
wearily, ‘ Still, of course, if insist 

He placed his hand soothingly upon my 
; shoulder. ‘Don’t be uneasy! I’ve only one 
word to say. Will you allow me ? Then we 11 
dismiss the subject until you’re strong enough 
to give me your undivided attention.’ 

A While speaking he lifted the deed-box marked 
S* P. upon the centre-table, and then he began 
to pace up, and down, rattling a bunch of keys 
•in his hand.'-. 

‘Mr Sherwood,’ said he, pausing to tap the 
impressively, ‘my instructions from 
, ; Simon Pepworth about a certain sealed packet 

which I’ve got locked np here are very puzzling 
: - —so puzzling that at certain moments 1 ’ve felt 
prelj tempted— I wouldn’t for a pension confess 
4 '' it to any one but you — sorely tempted to solve 
the riddle by breaking the seal’ 

; , Words set my heart beating fast,. 

‘ A sealed packet 1' May I see it?’- . 

Mr Whitsmith looked thoughtfully 

/Jfel'iii' ' "■ I"/ 

yes. I can raise no objection- 
hateyer,! 'for. it concerns you 
L^’ypii no less than myself/. 

;pro$eeded tq unlock the box, drew, 




t] 


at, the-; 


-no, 


laced it in. my hand. , 

i'i'. ' ' 


At sight of it I had .start(?tl to my feet with 
ail involuntary cry upon my lips ; for so closely 
did the packet resemble the ]>Iue o]>h.mg envelope 
— the envelope which had contained tlie JVp- 
worth document entrusted to me — tliat for ona 
delirious moment 1 believed that 1 again held 
it in my grasp. Ev(?n the supersciiptinii, 
Simon Pepworth, deceased/ wrillon across it 
in bold ealigrapliy, closely iMfseinbled the one 
once possessed, by me ; and the size of the 
packet was identically the .same. But when 
I came to examine it more narrowly, I di.s- 
covered that the seal set upon this one had 
seemingly never been touched, Ibaw, then, could 
it be the same ? The seal io my own packet 
had been broken by me ; my memorv was clear 
OH that point. What, then, ccaild this seabed 
packet — a packet that now suggested a dupli- 
cate copy — possibly denote? 

Tlu^. question was on my lips, l.?ut l^Ir Wliit- 
sinitli’s eye, Inait keenly upon me, as ] famued, 
atommed the impulse. Wil].n.uJt nord or com- 
ment 1 handed the paiket ]»ack. 

He placed it in the tin box ami turned the 
key U])on it, ami I sank into my chair again 
with a suppressed sense of moment ary relief, I 
certainly .luul not yet the needful .strength to 
tackle a matter so omhumn as this one alroadiy 
threatemed to pn^ve. in a day «,a‘ two, as he 
had jjroposcd, I miglit have braced myself to 
face tlie onleal, but 1. not prepared to face 
it yet, 

‘Xow,’ said the lawytu*, with a wave- of bis 
hand, as if to dismiss fnnn bis mind the tin 
box and all it contained, ‘what do you say to 
joining us at dinner to-night? 1 need lamliy 
tedl you that you will be made more than 
welcome.’ 

‘ You mean ? ’ I .said tentatively. 

‘Why, at Guilford Street, of course/ said tlie 
lawyer, nodding gooibhtnnouredly. ‘ We dine 
at seven.’ 

1 hastened hack to niy Iiotel to dress .for 
dinner, but before going up to my room ,L con- 
sulted the London Directory. By gou(.l chance 
I found the name of Whitsmith (below the 
name of Clixby) at 83 a Guilford Street, Blooms- 
bury. .1 was elated at my discovery, and as I 
drove along a sense of expectation, strange and 
indcfimible, came over me. Y¥hat was it? 1 
feared to give rein to my thoiiglit, for the iuilL 
aw’'akened fancy might end in nought. 

A neat maid-servant who came to tho door led 
me unquestioningly, upstairs, and anuouncad me 
as ‘Mr Sherwood.’ y 

I stepped into the room — a large drawdng- 
room. Standing , over the hearth and rubbing 
his hands toother in a sportful sort of manner 
wms Mr Whitsmith. He looked round over his 
shoulder at mo as I came in with a nod and a 
welcoming smile, 

‘Ah!, you’ve found your w^ay to the old 
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‘AMiv, yiis! A\nil do pm know, Mr Whit- 
smith/ is lonkiii,ir muinudy rmmd the room, 
‘1 somehow tliink, < 0 * olso i 'vo tlmimed it, I 
mnsi liiivo hoen lic.ri! Ijcfnre.* 

' . ‘Think 'SO, ..do" you"! ^ ouid . Mr, .. Whitsmith ' 
cluieklod as thuu^i^h ipt^ardoA.! my ohsorvaiion 
ill thii of a joku. 

:dAgaiii'^':.I , looked. roli lid ina ■ Tlie';Aimwmg-:: 

' room. had paBelied walls, jM;di.ited g 
\water-ooloar' diwwiiigB' of ; - seciiosl : iii'aiie' 

. y-O-sceiiea whkh 1 .:.ki.i6W weli The ; hirnitmTi'. 
was old-fas! iiumo I, of rh** style in vogue a 
century ugp. There was an inner room bryond, 
its fokling-dui>r sfanding if|'<en ; here there 
Awas'.' a piano,' and . vases of liowars; . tastefully': 
".:'arraiiged— amnged. -by 'u woman’s’ ^leli'cate 'hand, 
as I fttit little dijid.}!. Imh,-eh, while Mr Whit- 
smith' ant! I. w-ere still talking, the' door of" this 
■ ."inner: " or ■ Hiiisie "rooni ' opened, mid a\tall girl" 

: .glided in. She -was sim.|:ily dad in an" evening- ' 
mirass, something. o.f a erinison. silky. textin’ej.with.' 

: iio ornaraent '.savO' a dianio'iid iieddaoe .al)oiit 'her 
full and djapiiy thiTnd. 8h».‘ eame smilingly 
towards tlie lawyer, wlio advanced from the 
hearth ' with o'utstretdie<l. - hands. 

‘Gwennie/ said h*K * this i'n Mr .Sherwood, your 
uncle repwurt.l,/.s frimid., ihnn IhieiuKS .Ayres,’ .... 

1 look the iiaml she hdi| out to me, and 
'' 'looked, ::.\vo!'idori’ugh" into Inecj. . " It v:as: fhe '" 
girl ./who had- crossed' "iln^ .'iw'il‘it\I::i.iii--':"dhe .girl, 
■''T"hatl' p'ursiied -and; .-lost ■ sight .of .in" /Chancery" 
,l4aiie'':-'dMridy "'three' 'lnium.'ag"o, b . ■ - ■ 

'"''- "We dims’k. im- \ V Wi.41 'reeall,. in a ■eosy-.-'tek 
.■.Tdom ' 'do wntshiirs.. ' ''The..'ia:'l>le' 'Wa.S'da:id- for ''four,' 

; mid '.upon; entering ■.dim room. '. wa. fouiid.'-.a;'.Btillr/ 
/: rieekecl, elderly I. lady,' ' |inin ., 'and. " respeetfnl M: the ■ 
Vpoint/of : irony,;' awaiting; iis ' there. /■ ;Bh.e^ seated ■ 
herself at the hatid of the lahhi; she seemed 
to claim the place us oim to which she luul 
an exadusivc right 1 fmmtl myself seated 
vOpposite ■ to Clweii iiie,' ■. - 

At tl inner l\!r ^Vhit smith toih occudun to 
reduie how seriously ill 1 Imfl been dmhig the 
homeward v^jyugt*, and I, gained move than one 
■■■ :sympatlietiC' ' ■ glaiioe .frcun" .- ' tlmy .■■ "girl" -: before; - ;th.e ' 
redial- “was oven ,Ihii Al'rs Idixhy, as 1 imderv 
'y stood";; the ' stiibneekedy' lady -to" ;ho,: ^'appeared ;.tlie . 
/ / whiio/to.'lB 'regiuti i ng: . ni'e",. .furtively'; 'tliere'-siymed. 

. ;;am".,dxpre8siou" -of' ' 'hicredhlity' .;/or'. .-'doubt".'hi . .her'; 

sphinx-like utiitiide. I could almost imagine 
/;:;:tlMt;;h.erj:^;fcliin;dips;;.,shaped'/th’m^^ 
■y;hh|pidc;eny'%oiM%d'"ibhSveyriiy,;Susp{e'!'oh 
;;;-'sentiy,;;e wheii,;;.‘;"^jiB ;■ iidd-ressigl;;,'.:;:tltoy-:''la^ 
pointedly avoided addressing me— her remark 
tilled me with iineaaiiufss at hrst. 

‘ I needn’t roiinnd yon, sir/ said she, ^ that the 
parlour is vacant. lie Ims come to Ixnulon to 
stop a while, 1 should hope. He ain’t going to 
mn away to*morrow; and if it’s looking after 
he requires, or watching — — 

‘ A capital suggestion/ said the lawyer. 

‘ Wiml dd you say, Mr Sherwood 1 ’ 


let me explain/ said Mr Wlutsinith. 
'This house belongs to the Pepworth estate, and 
^Irs Clixby is our tenant. Being a lady of 
social procilivities, she has very sensibly decided 
to suldet two or three floors, for the house is 
a largo one. Our kind hostess is a widow with-' 
out family, excepting a married daughter who 
resides al >road. Mr Pepworth, as you are awmre, 
liad rooms here ’ 

' INiot vacant just now/ the landlady inter- 
posed. 

' Precisely ; and Gwennie, being a young lady 
of fortune,’ said the la\vyer in a tone of plea- 
santry, ‘occupies the drawing-room floor. For 
niy jiart, I ’ve a bachelor suite on the top floor, 
■which I haven’t used, except as a store-room 
for books and bundles of old hvw-papers, for 
quite an age. It crossed my mind to have the 
rooms cleared out and fitted up for you. But 
i\Irs Clixby has reniinded me that the parlours 
clmnee to ho unoccupied at the moment, and 
you couldn’t do better, therefore, than settle 
dowui in them during your stay in town.’ 

T now turned to Mrs Clixby -vltli a sense of 
relief n.nd said, ‘Would to-morrow be too soon 
to liavc iny luggage sent over from tlie hotel ? ’ 

i^Irs Cli.xby p«jrsisted in addressing Mr "Whit- 
smith, as tliougli the question hud come from 
him. 

‘As you know, sir, an hour’s notice is all I 
ever need. I’o-niorroiv will suit me perfectly.’ 

1 forgave her disregard of me™-ivould have 
forgiven her Lad she denounced me as a 

suspicious elitiracier ; for by placing the parlours 
at my disposal she was bringing me near to 
Gwennie. Yea— I -was going to reside beneath 
the same roof with her 1 Tlie prospect filled me 
with delight, ami the very thought of it drove 
fiom my iiiiiul for the moment all the rankling 
uncertainty concerning the safety of the dead 
man’s diamonds and the dread ordeal which 
nmsl sooner or later Ix^ faced. 

Every detail connected with that evening 
passed in Gwennie ’s drawing-rooms has impressed 
itself upfm my mind as no event in my life has 
dune before or ever can do hereafter. She 
enteriainod us in a blithe, enchanting manner. 
Bh.e sang for us a number of songs, sprightly 
and sublime, and played to us nocturnes and 
sonatas in a style that un artiste could not have 
surpassod ; and that evening I fell in love. 

For a brief half-liour, while Mr AYhitsraith 
had the complacency to do 2 :e over one of the 
nocturnes, and Mrs' Clixby was constrained to 
give attention to an affair bcio’w-stairs, I had 
her entirely to myself. I drew my ch.ah closer 
to the piano, and while her fingers wont melodi- 
ously over the keys, making her soft voice seem 
the softer, she said, ‘I have been wondering, Mr 
Sherwood, wliy you walked up and down, up 
and clown, in front of that old garden this 
afternoon ’ 

‘You saw me r 
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< Looking so deep in tliongbt— so deeply 
raeditative—instead of coming upstairs to -Mr 
: Wliitsmitli's rooms/ she -went on. 

. ,, 

: ‘ I wondered who you could l.)e/ she said. * I 
never dreamt, of course, that the sedate gentle- 
man pacing the court like a sentinel couh.l he. 
my uncle FepworfchEs friend, and that I should 
meet him to-night as I have had the pleasure of 
doing.E 

‘ Miss PepworthjE said T, looking into her 
bright face, ‘ may I tell you what I was actually 


Mf it no secret. I 


truth, 

thinking ahoid— 


thinking about ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, pray do/ said she, 
am all curiosity to know.t 
* Shall I not offend you ^ ’ 

‘ iSTo, I caAt believe that possible.’ 

. ‘Well, then/ said I, ‘ to tell you the 
strange as it may seem, I was 
you.’ 

‘Me? How strange I I’ — — 

At this moment jMrs Clixhy re-entered the 
drawung-room, and presently Mr Whitstnith 
opened his eyes. Any further talk between us 
tomight. was now impossible ; it was growing ■ 
late, and I caught the land lady Is gaze upon me— 
which seemed to mean that at this hour a con- 
valescent ought to ho abed; so I Iing{‘ringly 
bade them ‘ Good-nigh td 

I Bkilfully contrived to put oil my interview 
with the wmrfcliy lawyer for some days. I pleaded 
indisposition, and not without some truth, I 
visitexl no one, not even Biickinaster. 

But when I had got thoroughly settled dowui 
. in the parlours at Guilford Street, Mr Whitsmith 
cornered me. I could find no plausible excuse 
for further delay; and one autumn afternoon, 

■ :, when the leaves were falling from the old trees 
in Clifford's Inn, and the wind wms going gustily 
; iboUt the courts and staircases, I mounted the 
; steps once more to Mr Whitsmith’s floor. Ho 

■ there, wvaiting for mo ; and wlien he had let 
me in and welcomed me with his wmiitcd show 
of cordiality, he placed a chair for me near the 
bright Are. : Then he lighted the shaded lamp 
and drew the window-curtains close, shutting 
out the , gleam of : murky daylight that still 

y remained, Every word and every action on Air 
yWhitsmifch’s part dtErkg that interview has 
y dung to my recollection ever since. 

■ He now lifted the tin box— the one with 

more upon the 

^.table ; then he unlocked it, raised the lid, and 
looked inside. He appeared deeply thoughtful; 

. and I kept silent, waiting for him to speak. 

‘Wben^Mr Pepworth gave me this sealed 
. packet/ said he, drawing it out and turning it 
■"* over iuhxQ-hands, //he was on the eve of starting 
; from Loudon on what proved to be his last 
jOiu^xeyyto/.^ttenos Ayres. It now about a 

leaving that, 
/wk to ■ hi^k' this' ^ 

driven/ hAi^a ^ 
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A smiso of ,sus])cusfy in wliieh was mingled 
hoi>e and fear, now eaine over nio. 

‘Then/ the lawyer went on, ‘came a letter 
from ilr Pepwortlt, only n. few wi-elcs ago, 
giving mo to understand that he was placing 
with you. umler seal, a .similar document to this 
one. ' Have. 1 been lightly iuformetU ’ 

‘ Siiirilar to that one!’ said J. ‘I\laybe- 
But if you will break the seal ami allow me to 
glance Ihrongh the contents f shall better be 
able to answer whethor ll is .Si} or not. I cun 
toil you one thing, lanvever. 'Wlnm /lying, 
upon the night cm which 1 toisk passages by the 
steamship La Plaia from .Buenos Ayres, ^Ir 
Pepworth entrusted to my care a. pjaelcet— an 
oldong blue packet duly scaled, rescmldiug, to 
all outward appearance, the erne you at tins 
moment are turning over in your iiantb’ 

‘All! that is all T have need to know. The 
contents are the same. I will answer fur that’ 

He came over to the heartbi rvlnle s]K-‘aking, 
Luul seating himself iu ?i chair du,';e besiile llio 
glowing Are, looked into it with a struiigely 
conce.ntrate«l look. 

‘Break tlie seal!’ cried, I exeitedly, ‘Let 
me read the contents; let ina. sm if all 'that is 
written there i.s'the .same -the ,sa.iin,‘ . 

‘Break the seulP said ,Mr Whiisruith In a 
slow, deliberative tone. ‘Yes— thath the peint 
T am coming to now. Gne munieutd 

His look bf‘camc more eonr*eutrated than 
Ijefure. Then hn -wcuii on. : 

‘ If I were to Iweak the seal and let you read 
what’s rvritten here, you cinild, no doubt say — 
could you not? — whether wliat 1 hold here m 
a duplicate of the document given by Mr Pep- 
worth to you?’ 

‘Yes, certainly, I eoiikl tell you that /Yhy/P 

‘On your word, Ih Sherwood!’ said .Mr 
Wliitsmitli earnestly; ‘you are sure — absolutely 
. sure V 

‘Yes. I broke the seal of my padedi one 
night aboard ship/ saidM, my hf‘urt sinking 
within me, ‘ and read the document from iirst 
to last.’ 

‘Ah! . that’s what I wantwl to know/ said 
^fr Wlntsmith ; ‘for it is all I -was instructed 
to ask you. And now I will carry out my orders 
from Air Pepworth withoi.it more de, lay" You, 
A.[r Sherwood — }ioii are the chosen witness to 
my act and deed. . Look I ’ 

He then bent forward, and before I could 
utter a protest he had thrust the sealed packet 
.deep among the glowing coals. 

With a cry of wild despair, I sprang up and. 
.made a feantie effort to save it from the blaze» 
But, it was too late., The packet bad already 
burst into flames. 

I reeled towards Mr Whitsmith, conscious of 
a mad flash in my eye as the hoarse whisper 
broke from my lips t 
; ,/ / Great;.|may0B^,l::,,l)0 
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.DHAPTE'E I'L.i: 


THE LOCKED DOOH, 


T: :„p^mk■■istricken' .'tone an^i. '"attiliide’ 

" seemed. i'O’ stagger .Linn, „■ As 'soon ; 
as lie eordd recover voice llr Af liitf- 
smitli said : 

' 'd l.ke ■’done mj Antj^ . ; Can'' jon ’ 
suppose tliat; T wantonly destroyed tliat. scaled 
pact.kotr 

'An: von could not know—it may lie days 
before you realise— ihc injury you have tlone 
me, and still more Pepwortlds niece.'* 

He listened to my words iii blank surprise. 
‘Done lier an injury 1 I hope not. Yek per- 
haps I might to have explained my motive 
more fully — more iueidiy— before destroying that 
packet Duhaps'— ~ — 

‘Ex|daiu it now/ said I entreatingly ; ‘let me 
hear why you imve tinne this/ 

‘I will ; and I shall soon eraivince yon/ said 
ho coidldently, ‘ihai I have religiotusly followed 
out the insfrnriions uiven me hy mv clkmtd 

*Yes. The moment yon ivaclied England, 
the moment yon re, ported yourself tj me/ said 
tlie lawyer, k*uul llie luoinenl I had aseerfcaiiual 
that you, ;m agretal, luid broken o]'<en the stadial 
packet, !Mr Sherwood, and liad tligesUtd the con- 
tents of the ducumeni ]>]aeed therein, 1 was 
instructed by ]!^lr Pepwortli to Imm the imckefc 
placed ]»y luui. in my hands without ripening 
* Go on/ said I, pressing ray hands to my head. 

‘ You have readied England, you have re- 
ported yourself to me/ lie went on, ‘and you 
have given me your assurance that you have 
made yoiirsrdf actpiainted w',ith all the informa- 
tion that packet contained. Now, that being so 
— I,eari'd,ng from you tliat ^^oudnU'e done this—, 
all that rmnaiiicd for me to »k) was wlmi 1 have 
' Just":doiie-r^-destroy ^ my '.paoket '.in'" your ■■■ proseiiced ■ 
AVtdir 

‘ It was a hic^similo the doctiment hamkd 
to you nmhu' seal hy l\fr Pepworili wlieii dying, 
and that fae- simile %vaH merely sent to me as a 
.■^f^guapjApVtierspeakr':’ .. ■B::j;was'' 'Beht..in^'.or(ler'do , 

r:f hip, ;4U:^Ahi0iy T'yo'u; ■' took 
Ayres shouhl be lost.^ 

Ilad.dtho 

I died during the voyage, you wmiild never have 
destroyed that packet V 

I ^ ■Ami 

Once more I started up from my chair. The 
dread that had been working in my brahi at 
last found expreasioii in words. 

‘You knew nothing of the contents P 

Hk'; ^an war, came /Eke a tob, and I sank 


beneath it as though I had been wounded 
mortally. A moment ago I could have learnt 
the place — the secret place — in which the dead 
man’s diamonds •were stowed away, and now 
it could never ho ! Gwennie’s fortune was irre- 
trievahly lost. 

My heallh Avas still feeble ; the shock was too 
sevex^e ; and now a sense oi intense faintness 
came over me ; I passed into unconsciousness 
once more. 

For some days I remained in a state of 
nervous prostration. I could not leave my 
rooms. hfr '^Yhitsmith looked in upon me 
frequently, but he never sinspected the truth. 
He was deeply concerned about me ; he did 
most of the talking, yet he never once referiTd 
to that interview between us in his rooms in 
Clifford’s Inn. 

Simon PepworthA injunction to the lawyer to 
destroy the sealed packet the moment he had 
satisfied himself that I possessed the knowledge 
of its contents convinced me that his motive had 
been to constitute me sole custodian of Gweniiie’s 
fortune. If Mr M^liitsmitli knew — which I 
greatly doubted — of the existence of the dia- 
monds, he exhibited no anxiety concerning them, 
never throwing out a hint on the subject. He 
a|)p<'.ared to consider iny complete recovery more 
important than anything else, as far as I could 
discover ; and so further clays of grace were 
given me in which to deliherato as to the 
method to aclopt when disclosing, as I was re- 
solved to do, the disastrous condition of affairs. 

Mrs Clixby proved herself the best of friends, 
for she used every device she could think of in 
order to throw’ Gwennie and myself together. I 
soon became confident that she could have had 
no serious suspicion of me, no actual knowledge 
of the situation in, which I xvas placed with 
regard to Mr Pep-wortlfs niece. It xvas at hfrs 
Clixby’s suggestion that, as soon as I was w’ell 
enongli to ascend the stairs, I came to take tea 
in Gwe,nnie’s music-room every afternoon; and 
the good w’oman often contrived to leave us 
alone. So it came to pass that my love for 
(hvemiie gvG%y deeper and deeper, though I 
realised all the wdiile that -when she came to 
know everything vslie might perhaps pity me— • 
possibly eomipne my want of moral courage ; 
but her feeling towards me would really be ^ one 
of supreme contempt. ^ ^ , 

One evening when Mrs Clixby came in with 
my tea-tray — Gwennie having gone out to pay 
some afternoon calls — I put a question to ■ bar 
which I had hitherto persistently shrunk froin' 
putting to any one, so distasteful had the very 
thought of the dead man^$ diamonds become. , 

‘I’ve been wondering/ said I, ‘which were 
Mr Pep worth’s rooms in this old house.’ 

‘ Mr Pepworth’s rooms, sir 1 ’ said the landlady* 
‘Why, I thought you knew that the dining- 
rooms were the ones he occupied,’ - 

‘ Opposite to mine— to th^e rooms ? I should 
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like to look at them when you can spare live 
minutes/ 

‘I’d spare ’em now, sir, and welcome, said 
she ; ‘ but the door ’s locked/ 

‘ Locked ! ’ 

‘ And the key has been taken away/ 

‘Taken away! You don’t mean by Mr Pep- 
woxth whenP 

‘Oh no! By a lodger,’ she explained— ‘ the 
gentleman I ’m expecting back every day. But 
I ’ve got another key to the door, if I could only 
lay my hands on it. Perhaps ]\Iiss Pepworth 
might know. I’ll ask her when she comes in/ 

Then she went on to tell me in a voluble 
manner bow this gentleman had driven to the 
house one day in a cab with two portmanteaus 
and a valise, and had engaged the rooms for a 
month, paying her in advance; and how, on 
the morning after his arrival, he was called 
away unexpectedly on business. 

‘It’s now three weeks ago,’ she concluded. 

‘ I fancy every cab- wheel must be his.’ 

‘A week before I camel’ 

- ‘Ten days,’ said Mrs CHxby, with precision ; 

and then, after a moment’s reflection, slie men- 
tioned the day of the month. 

‘The 20th of September,’ said I, growing 
suddenly interested; for by a strange — indeed 
it seemed to me startling— coincidence, it cluincetl 
to bo the very date on which the La Plata had 
landed her passengers at Liverpool. A thought 
flashed into my mind. 

' ' ‘ May I ask,’ said I, ‘ whether these rooms of 

: ' mine were also vacant wlien this gentleman came 

; ' to inquire for apartments P 

‘ Yes ; but he didn’t seem partial to the par- 
lours. He showed a preference for the dining- 
rooms — for Mr Pepworth’s rooms, as I mostly 
call ’em/ 

‘He showed a preference for Mr Pepworth’s 
rooms % ^ 

‘ A very distinct preference, sir,’ said she ; 
and then she added, noticing my keen look, 

‘ Might he happen to be known to you ? ’ 

‘I wonder — I wonder if But what does 

his name chance to be f ’ 
i “ ■ ‘ Gedge/ ' 

‘ Gedge 1 ’ cried I, clutching at the arms of my 
chair, ‘ Hot — ^not Edward Gedge ? ’ 

‘ That is the name,’ said the landlady ; ‘ Mr 
Edward Gedge. Then you do kno'w him, sir ? ’ 

, , \¥hafc answer I gave Mrs Ciixhy I do not 

recoileet. All I now know is that I instantly 
' ' telegraphed to mj detective friend Buckmasto : 

^ ‘ Call on me to-night. Very urgent/ 

hour, while I was standing at my . 




beckoned me from his cab to join 




‘WeliP said bo, ofieriiig a cigar. 

We had not mcA since tho night my arrival 
in London, thongdi I hml written to him eom- 
nmnicating my full jcldn^ss in (hnlfoiHl Street, 
expressing at the same tiiiie a desire to see hinj ; 
but he had given im heed to my hdter boyi>nd 
a line, of acknowledgment. 

‘TYell,’ he reiterated, directing Ids keen glance 
UTiceasiiigdy from sale to side, ' have you cleanj^'i 
up that diamond soystery at hist I ’ 

His question was the very one wddeb I might 
with reason have put to Idiu, ‘ Ho ; but I ’m 
on that Viliam’s truck.’ 

‘ Ydiat villain ?’ 

‘The man who stole that tloeument from the 
cabin,’ said I. ‘ Have, you lost your merncuy 1 ’ 

lie gave me a quick, hiimurous glance of 
reproach, 

‘I beg your pankm/ said I contritely. 

‘MTiat man do jou mean !’ said he, ‘That 
man in the starl)oard lanlJi V 

‘ Ho ; I mean Gedgt*, the second-mate. He 
took rooms in ih<3 house in wdrieli i am lodging 
on the very night of the day upon which the 
La Ft util reacluMl Liverpool/ 

‘Did he though 1 Gomel that’s very re- 
markable/ 

I saw a smile flit over iiis face m he spuk<*, 
tlnmgli what the smile mt'anl— wluiher intended 
to express his scorn fur my powers of indiivtion 
— I e<juhl not tlum decide. Ihiiut P^nckiimsler’s 
request I proceedeil to relate all tlnui had Imp- 
]) 0 iied since we had met. I told him of my 
romantic encounter with Owennie, my disciu’eiy 
of Mr M'hitsmith, and the interview that had 
taken place between us — every detail connected 
with those days of suspense. 

Ho word that I spoke — no look, as I well 
perceived — escaped my frieml, when T luul 
finished, ‘ Sherwood, my hoy/ said he, ‘I may 
wire you any moment miw, Kerqi a luokout. 
Be in readiness for another little drive with me ; 
and mind, the news I Bhali have for you may 
be strange— even alartling ; m the quicker you 
get back your strength the fitter you’ll be to 
bear it, you know, and give me Indj) %vorth the 
having.’ 

Ho more passed Indweeii us upon the subject 
on that occasion, and presoaily I bade Buck- 
master ‘Good-niglit’ at my Guilford Street 
door. A minuto later his cab had driven out 
of sight. 

That drive with Max Buckmaster, his master- 
ful and no less mysterious attitude, certainly 
roused within me an energy and mental force 
such as I had not known since those days before 
I was stricken down with a debilitating fever 
aboard ship. I paced my room wdtli a firmer 
and more resolute tread; my moral courage 
seemed of a sudden restored ; and I felt that tlie 
time had arrived for Gwennie to know all. 

My passion for her^ the seliiah dread last I 
should jeopardise any, remote hope 1 had dared' 
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to (.4* wimiing i\m giH, mxut be 

aBulii. ^ly .unud was at lasst ikoroughiy 
iiuulf up. Elia .should know evaryihiiig — uveiy- 
tliiug that it was in uiy powor tu make kuowii 1- 
betoe the uigld ;was ou t,: ai:id timiu— ■ 

It may he that on mnv houriug Gweiniie’s 
step uf'iou the .stairs ray good resolve ditl, fur 
one perih-Uis iustuul, difsert me; but a moment 
later, wheu the .'^ouud u! her well-known tup fell 
oil iiiy ear, the. .strength of will came buek to mo; 

I beeame possi'sstsl by a feverisb desii'o to speak, 
and I Hjirang towards tlni dour to open it and 
invite lew in. 

I huil not lighted my iHaulingdamp, but laid 
dieeii ' pacing .about djy the :uuceitain iigiit of .a 
lliekering lire. Gwennit* imd a small crystal 
lump in one hand and a largfi key in the other. 
Bho pl'U'cd them b^flli on the tulde, and then, 
turning to me with a smile, sIm said : 

‘ With Clixby s complimcaits. Him 1ms asked 
jutrto.giveThiUu m 

Hmiliiig xesptiii.'iivi'ly, 3 said, ‘'What luasonio 
sdgiis are these ■ ■ 

LTliis ■ key/ : she - aiiswer-edg laying lier' pretty 
finger for a Heeoiul upon ii. Sipuus the door to 
my dear old uncle’s rooms. Thi‘ lamp, of course, 
is:; to^dightv3u;H:i; thered^^ ^ 

‘Ah! you have found a du]ilu‘uic key/ 1 said. 
‘Ihil mtmi 1 loiik over I he ronnm u]**ne'r 
; ;;'VOIr;jio/ 'said aim;;: ;‘ if ';l.,;may. ;come;aiKi: — — 

‘ If you may ( ' 

‘1 Ihutrdd, perhaps/ said she hesitatingly, 
‘that you niiglit wish— -miglit have some imdive 
for wishing to look through the rooms by 

: ypurst?Ifd; v::,;.' 

‘I have uo sueliwidi. Hut before W’c set fuut 
■iogethcr inside Mr Pepwortli^^' .'rooms/ ■■saiil .:!--'' 
‘before xve speak again of the worthy man wdiu 
when dying sent me to you — let me entreat yt>u 
It) share with nm a burdmi that i can bear no 
longer alone. ^ 

‘What is ill’ said slio, speaking .scarcely 
ahovti a w’hisper. ‘ Pray duiffe liasiiaie to speak. 
:T..wlll jisten^patieiitly/ 

H1u‘ .sank into u seat iK'side my lire. ; and thus 
omtomaged by Jicr kindly look and attitude, 1 
dnvw a chair iu her siMc, and them, as it had 
all happened to me, from the- moment of my 
sad haivcdaking with Himon Pi^pwurih to tlio 
moment <d parting with Ikickmaster an hour 
ago,; :L';toldAny kfurj' 

:y.--::'';Q',weii'rub;f.;^ .:d,iBfeimd ■ ■■e:pa|ibhHy: ;'-::indeed;;^'p :;;:and; 

wlum I had imded— when I had unburdened 
my mind of all its weight of anxiety concern- 
ing the diamonds, and irud expressed my fear 
that they never wandd bo found— she remained 
silent for a while, lost iu thought 

‘ So that was the ])roblem/ she said, at last, 
‘you were trying to solve when I first saw you, 
from Mr Whitsmitlds window, walking up imd 
domr the courtyard in Clifford’s Inn?’ 

‘ Yea, that was the problem/ said I ; * those 
diamonds and — and you/ 



For a moineiit she became once more thought- 
ful. Then she said, ‘I will talk to Mr MTiit- 
smitli. May I — may I tell him everything — 
just as you have conlided every tiling to me?’ 

1 es, Gweiinie ; I ’m in your iiands now/ 
said I, ‘ Do what seems to you best.’ 

Bile rose and took from my table the key and 
the lamp. 

‘ Shall we go there now ? ’ 

1 assented, and followed her across the hall. 
Bhe handed me the key, and I opened the door. 
She passed in and stood in the centre of the 
room with the lamp raised on a level with her 
shapely head, so that I could see the rooms more 
distinctly. 

The Pepworth apartments consisted of two 
rooms, • The front room in which we were stand- 
ing, panelled in oak, w^as furnished as a study, 
with hook -shelves and cupboards. A masisive 
desk stood under the window that looked out 
upon Guilford Street. This room was connected 
])y fohling-doors with a large bedroom. The 
furniture was old-fashioned, like most of the 
furniture in this cosy old mansion. The window 
ill the bedroom %vas a double-sashed casement, 
readiiug from floor almost to ceiling, that led 
out into a neglected garden at the back. 

Millie. 1 still stood looking around me, the 
ideuiicai scuisation which 1 had experienced 
when pacing disconsolately to and fro in the old 
Inii, the weird sensation of having something 
almost within mental grasp which 1 associated 
with these rooms, but which my clouded hraiii 
could not completely lay hold upon, began to 
trouble me. I pressed iny hands to liead, for 
j again I became conscious of the big vibrating 
screw ill my throbbing ear, 

‘ John — Mr Sherwood— are you ill ? ’ 

She hurried to my side, and with her help I 
.staggered towards a chair and sank down. 

‘ Xo, not ill. I am well — quite well, Gwennie/ 
I cried. ‘ I remember all now — everything/ 
‘Xut/ said .she, bending down to scrutinise 
my face — ‘ not where the diamonds are hidden ? ’ 
‘Yes I ’ 

‘ Where V 

iler dark eyes brightened ; a vision of the 
dimiitauis seemed to flash from them as she 
rose, the lamp poised in her hand. 


CHAPTEE IT. 

CONCLUSION. 

IS, I remembered all. ^ As I .stood 
there staring round the old rooms, 
with the girl whom I loved waiting 
with keen expectation for me to 
speak, my recollection of the Pop- 
worth document came back to me in its graphic 
detail, almost word for word, I found, iu a sort 
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of mental glance through the pages of inanii- 
script, that I had so far carrietl out my friouirs 
instructions. I had sought out ^I'r WMiitsuiitli 
at Clifford's Inn in. order to report my arrival 
in London; I had paid iny visit— through Mr 
Whit-smith's inspiration, it was true — to (hvennio 
Pepworth at Guilford vStroet ; and then 

‘ Gwcniiie,' said I, rising and throwing a hasty | 
look round, ‘ tlieso are the rooms, as T no^r j 
recall them, that I was told by '^Ir Pepworth i 
to settle down in ; and then, with you as lay 
witness, I was to l;>ring forth the box of dia- i 
monds from its dark receptacle into the light. i 
Those were his words.' 

‘ But whei'e V 

‘Come this way. And — cpiick ! — bring the 
lamp.' 

Trembling with excitement and expectancy, I 
hastened into the inner room. I felt no stmse 
of doubt or mental confusion now. I stopped 
near the window and looked round at the girl. 

‘Is the door shut 1 ' 

‘Yes,' she said. 

‘And the front-room window,’ said X — ‘are 
the curtains drawn wdl over it?' 

‘ Yes ; no one enu look in,' she sfiid. 

‘But these shutters must be close<l,' said 1, 
pointing to the hack window; ‘you will suou 
sec why.' 

Whtm ’we had done this— had raised tlie ir«ai 
bar and fastened the clasp — I said, ‘Tliis is the 
: side.' 

I took the lamp out of Gwennie’s hand, ainl 
holding it close to a recess in wdiicli the shutter 
on the left-hand side had resteil, ran tlie light 
' up and down, examining every crack and crevice. 

‘Ah !' said I at last, ‘that’s it.' 

I handed her back the lamp,, and taking a 
.penknife from my pocket, stabbed a spacilied 
■ point in the panel, and without difficulty extracted 
- . Lrom it a circular piece of 'wood reseinbling the 
: hung of a small beer-cask. At the hack of the. 

' hole thus exposed — -a hole about half-arHuctli 
. sdeep'-^thero could be seen a little bras.s ring. 
Into this ring i now inserted my foreliiiger, gave 
a vigorous' pull, and a small door oixumd down- 
wards until it formed a tiny shelf, revealing a 
deep and dark cupboard not more than two or 
. 'three feet sq^uare* 


At this ruommit. there* came a ihnible knock nt 
the fnait which caused me to pause, I 

nauljustcd the woodwork in the rec(*ss exattilv 
as I had found ft, and then folhnved (hvennie 
out into the Imll. 

The servant put a telegram info my hand. I 
tore It opiUj and read X^Iowh: 

‘I."ume. wiilunit delay. — 

I sliowed it to Gwennie. As she retniauHl it 
slie gave me a glance ^lu*h as 1, eaii u<.‘Ver forget. 
It inspired me with the lamlidtuice mnl courage 
uf which I was f^o deeply In need; and then 
l.)idding lier ‘ Good-night," I hniih*j! out. 

It wars getting late when the eah put me down 
at Ikiekmaster’s d»H»r ; but I jiotieed that the 
jewellers shop was still open, still ablaze 
its ehadric lamps that set the gems in the* window 
sparkling enticingly. 1 ^vas shown upstairs to 
ihickiuaster s study b\ tin* man who had kal the 
\ray there on the uigld upon which .1 set foot in 
Loudon, now we.eks ago ; and I found my fjhmd 
the didjadive seated ju^l as I Imsl found him on 
tJiat <x*easion, his roma lit- up sihly liy the glare 
of the light outside. 

‘Well?’ 

If IhiekmashTh style, o! gieeting had irrilaletl 
me air f)ur last meeHug some la airs ago, his 
keenui'ss and ia>oIuess of manner now irriliUed 
.me still more. 

‘,l thought/ said I, ‘that y«,^u Imd news for 
me. Your tdegmm nrgmu.-y, amr— , 

‘That's true.' But,' ho inier|'JOsevl, ‘let me 
first of all hea,r your mnv.s. I. can .see from your 
face that you 'vc sometldng -to tell me, 'What is 
it ? ' 

I h;jst no time in rectmnting wdinfc hud occurred 
— my visit to Pepwortlih rooms, and hcAv, in a 
sudden rettnii of memvjry, 1 had had my dreml 
confirmed that the t.iiaiuomk hail been spiiiietl 
away by tiie villuinous secomiunate, 

‘You mean Ldward Gedge— -don't you I' 

‘Yes; whom else shouhl I imuiul' 

Buckmuster ignored my sliow of temper, and 
rising 'irom hie, chair, said, ‘'Come along, my 
hoy 

.lie' erossfxl toward,s Iho door, mul then pauseil 
wnth his luunl upon it, 

‘Bo you've recovered yr»ur memo'ry — Imve 
you?’ said lie. ■ -‘Let me congratulate you/ 

Was he laughing at me? I looked at him 


" ‘Thekmp— nearer, please 1' ^ Was he laughing at me? I looked at him 

f;/' . ' Gwennie placed it upon the little shelf, and I with another flnsli of anger; but <|uiekly nia.^uv- 

f ' /L/ ; peered into this cupboard. Every corner ing my irritalulity, I said, ‘Thank you. But I 

. was lighted up. ^ don't think there's much to congratulate me 

was nothing there. about — at present. I grt^atly fear that I've got 

' my memory back when it 's too late to save'— 


nothing there. 

L staring ^blankly info each other’s 

yean- doubt now/ I said, ‘why 
sdge, the secondfUiate aboard the 
agagedj^ese rooms^^ The ebenment 

. the.’ secret--has -stolmi 








‘That,' Buckinaster intorposed, ‘remains to 
be,' proved, , Stop a munuteJ ■ Have you ■'been ,/; 
able yet, by-thc-bye, to recall to, mind the face " 
of that fello.w-passenger— I mean the man who 
shared your cabin aboard the La Plata, and slept 
in the starboard berth V 

* Wildreck I Ifo, not yei' > ‘ / 

y ^Ahf suppose that you and Wildrcok 
? ) . ;■ ^ _ iCImdmm NmiBrn** •[ \ 
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wi>ry rfuildi'iiiy liroiif'lit fiioi.'! to fact’, do ytju think 

yoa woultl slili iitii ia Houtify liiiu'r 

‘ Still I eaniioi 

me, Llufc/ hiill Ihickinaskr in 
a Io\r, impre.s:4ve vuiae, * wliutuver you do, if 
that (‘juiuct* r)£ ’lerogiiitioii j^houicl he given you 
— whahn'or liapponSj don't utter a aomidd 

Ho now kd, the way downataira and along a 
dimlydit pu^^s.-sge, aud ilien pausing willi hk fore- 
Unger to his lips, upeinHl. a swing-iluor. Wk 
now stepped into a. largo, hrighlly-lighiod room, 
like a siortM’unnn with shelves agaiiHt the wails 
that roaelmd to the eeiliuLT. 'Idaase shelves were 
lilled with package's of all si/e.s and sha]>es, and 
u tieki^t was ultaehed to e;n:h packet. At the 
farther ej id id this rt)om was another door, and 
ill its upper panel was a sniall pane of glass. 

‘Look tlirougli ihmv/ said iiuukmaster, sud- 
denly extinguisliing tht» liglit. 

I ]H*,i‘red tlirough the window, and what I 
saw was a pawnhrokerA inner oilieo or counting- 
lioiLStg and ilireeily feeing my eoigii of vantage 
■were some hall-iio/.en f‘/e7<f/e/e boxes or ‘stalls,^ 
each with a. eouuier in front and a swing-Ljor at 
fcht^ hack. In one id ilu^sn was a huxoin woman, 
who fairly tilled the jdaee alloiteil, earning on 
an aninialed distaisshm with one of the clerks; 
and iu another hox was n typical eosiermonger 
negotiatinga Icdui upim a gorginms part i-coloured 
silk neckereitiii’, 

:Il«hkinaster^ e« dcr'yoitv 
miV'Oim yo:ii/i:ec«ghise | , 

‘ Wait,’ said Inc, liulding his wakii cioso to the 
window-pane* * Vuu 11 not have to wait lung 
now*" 

Wiiile Ihiekiiiastf r still spi>ke a fhashily-dressed 
man {ippeannl iji ojie of the vacatit boxes. A 
derk htep]>etl forward, and iho man lunidtHi him 
a diminutive leathern cuvse* The clerk opened 
it aiul iield up to the light between his Unger 
and thumb u big diuiinmd. 

But I hardly took note of this ; for the cus- 
tomers him inni rh'eted niy ait<‘ntion, and a (*ry 
would have certainly escaped mo had not tlie 
grip of Buckmasim's lingers upon my wrist 
'Bfoughtaiig'df>;my^sensc!S.:':y 
c-’i'iQiriekL--wliisper^^^^^^^^ ltd 

■i::-A:wiMre^^ :ava.v 

‘Yes, it’s Ite. Tlioso are the piercing black 
eyes that Im opened on im in his sleep when 
lying in the Blnrboard berth*^ 

A moment later, m it seetnecl to me--*thougli 
for all I knew an hour may have passed — I 
found myself oime more seated nt Buckmasteris 
side in a swift-going cab, speeding along through 
the London streets. 

‘Come, iny boy— come L said Euckmaster, 
mousing me out of my abstraction by a sharp 
blow, on the arm; ‘collect your wits, for if 
you keep your liaid cool we shall settle this 


‘But why didn’t you arrest him there and 
then 1 ^ 

‘ He "s all right — shadotoed^ you know/ said 
Buckiuaster. ‘ It "s the diamonds I hn tlrinldn<^ 
about/ ® 

We had by this time reached one of the 
outlying northern suburbs, on the borders of a 
great hefith. Here we alighted, and my friend 
dismissed the cab. 

Tor a while "we walked in silence over the 
dark heatli. At last Buckmaster said, ‘ So yon 
thought that Gedge was the culprit — did yoiiV 

‘ Yes ; I naturally concluded ’ 

vAh I How, I wondeiv’ he, ‘whether you 
begin to suspect what did happen E 

‘ .Ho ; I can only suspect," said I, ‘ that Gedge 
and AVildreck went into partnership over this 
biminess, and" 

‘The re you're WTOig. Gedge hadidt any 
hand in this ulihir." 

‘ Ho ! AYlio, then, was Mrs Clixby’s lodger 1 " 
‘At Guilford Streets AYhy, Wildreek, of 
course 1 He simply, in order" to turn us off 
the scent, took the name of Edward Gedge. 
The second-mate "s an honest man, IVe found 
imt that. Tlie Pepworth document was already 
gone •when Gedge entered your ca]>in/ 

I cxpreBsod a keen desire to he told more, 
hut Buckmaster said liuxTiedly, ‘Hot now. I 
can tell you nothing more to-night. AYluit we Vo 
now got to do is to recover those diamonds/ 
‘To-night " 

‘ Yes/ saitl Buckmaster, speaking scarcely 
above a wliisper — ‘recover them to-night, if 
my ]>lau succeeds," 

‘ \YIuit piauE cried I excitedly, for the spirit 
of adventure which I had acipiired in Brazil was 
coming back, 

‘ In the first place/ said he, ‘ whore do you 
think the diaiuonds are nowE 
‘ I cai/fc iuuigine/ I replied. 

‘ Under our very feet/ ho said. 

It had grown intensely dark out on this gusty 
heath ; but Buckmaster had provided himself 
with a lantern, and he non'' produced it from 
his ])Ockct, casting a ray of light upon the spot 
where we stood. 

‘Y'ob/ ho went on, ‘about twenty feet below. 
But bend down and put your ear to the grouxicL 
You "il not fail to understand -wlmt I mean." 

I obeyed j and after listoiiing for a- while a 
dull vibration fell upon my senses, and I fully 
realised the meaning of Buckmaste/s words, 
‘Surely not there E 
‘ Yes ; there, sure enough/ 

‘ Adhere "s the entrance ? " 

‘ Hot hve minutes" walk from here/ said Buck- 
master. ‘ Follow me/ 

In loss tluui five minutes, after descending a 
somewhat steep bank, we paused beside a railway 
at the point where it vanMxed into a wide tunnel 
‘ How, my boy, as a miiiiug engineer of va#t 
experience/ aaid Buckmaster, ‘ you will hardly 
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need much instruction. In faet, I can explain 
myself in two words. You will lind lamps 
in the brackets placed alternately on the ** up ” 
and “ down " sides against the biickwork of the 
tiuineh Just beyond the seventh lain]), and 
almost ill a parallel line with it, you will dis- 
cover the mark of an arrow on a brick. Remove 
the seventh brick below the arrow. Take this 
jack-knife and my lantern. You'll lind the 
dead mail's diamonds behind that brick.' 

I waited for no further word, but stejiped into 
the tunnel, leaving Euckmasier on guard at tiie 
entrance. 

Groping my way through the semi-darkness, 
with the Iiollow echo of my footsteps breaking 
the grim silence in this damp-smelling place, I 
“ liad no dread or presentiment of danger ahead. 
The thought of Gwennie — -the thought that the 
chance had come to me in which to restore 
her fortune — put all the liopefuiness and pluck 
into my heart that I could well desire. Be- 
sides, it was part of my calling to feel at home 
in underground ways and byways; and although 
I had been impelled to come here for the 
special purpose of recovering, if the thing 
were possible, Gwennie Pepworth's fortune, 
I was resolved not to lot that fact lead me 
into undue haste. I did not fail to bear in 
. mind that coolness in this business would prove 
my surest safeguard. While advancing witli 
cautious tread, counting the lamps as I went 
along, I fancied that I heard a stifled cry be- 
liind me, and stopped to peer round and listen ; 
but hearing no further sound, I continued to 
advance, and presently reached the seventh lamp, 
where I lighted upon the arrow-branded brick 
just beyond. 

I put the lantern upon a sleeper, so that the 
light was thrown upon the bricks underneath, 
axrd then opening the jack-knife, I inserted the 
edge of the blade into a crevice on one sirle of 
the seventh brick below the arrow. It moved 
almost at the first touch, and with a little more 
skilful scooping I was rewarded by seeing tlic 
brick tumble out. 

Then, as it fell, another sound less pleasing 
struck upon my ear. It was the inuflied shriek 
from an engine. Again I listened, until I had 
assured myself that the train was on the down- 
line, and therefore, I being stationed on the up- 
, line, would not interfere • with my exploration. 
V I now plunged my hand into the aperture and 
pulled out the first thing my fingers touched. 

. In. size and shape this thing oddly resembled the 
, displaced brick, but upon closer examination I 
,perceiTed that it was an iron box painted red, 
i' ‘with Ud lock on either side. I dropped it into 
;; ;kiy,pd0ket,-confldent that this” must he the thing 
I '..^pf^.whioh I v=^as in quest, and then, lifting the 


me al(.nig the u})dim‘. I levidled the light t'vmn 
my lantern full upon him, i^xpeeting h» see the 
face of Euckiuaster, ami was struck with alject 
amazement when I found iliat it was my fellow- 
])assengcr Wildreck wlm eonfroitied me. Before 
I had time for self-defence the lamp was 
knocked out of my band and 1 was wrestling 
fiercely wdth the man — wrestling bn* my very 
life ; for at this moment the train I hadi hc^anl 
shrieking on its way into tbet iuinud came cani- 
iioualy in sigh.l, and 1 h.'ll sure that Wihlreck's 
deadly intent was to throw me under it. It was 
a moment of inexpressihle lanror, more iuex]m‘s- 
sible than any nightmare. tliiH.mgh which 1 had 
ever passed. 1 saw a ndleei^ai glare of ikinie 
expanding in the darkness, wilh two red and 
widening bullVeyes in udvance, as tlie smjrting 
engine came rushing towards us. Of a smhliai 
Wildreck lost his footing and. pitched mo head- 
foremost against an iron rail, wlien nil sense of 
sight und hearing rapidly ebheil away. 

When I aw«ke to eonseiousness, the light- of 
a dim lamp was the lirst thing to attract my 
attention. My adwiiinrc in the tunmd came 
crowding hack upon me ; fnr a brief, agonising 
moment, which an acult* pain in my head htfl]H‘d 
to intensify, J imagimnl that I was si ill lying 
on the u])dine, that tluj lamp was Buck master’s, 
and that the llgure moving towards me in the 
semi-darkness was that of * the man in the .star- 
board Innih.' I uttmud a low cry, raised myself 
upiui my elbow, and pc‘ered nime kwmly rtaimi. 
Ko, thank heaven 1 1 was no lunger theno Tla^ 
lamp was resting ipjon a hnv ttihle, and feeluy 
lighting up the rejAvorlh a|iartments ; ami the 
figure now nearing my bedside was mie 1 IovxmI. 

Gdwennie 1 ' I murmured. 

She made no answer; hut I felt her tender 
arm about mo as she nnsed me upon my pillows, 
wdiiie she held some cooling <lrink to my li])S. 
Presently I fell into a sound, dreamless sleep; 
and wdien I awoke the room was lit with sub- 
dued daylight, and Gwennhi was no longer lli(*re. 

Days went liy* I was slowly recovering fnnn 
the injury caused by the Htunning eiibcts t)f my 
fall. Mrs CHxby had taken (hvminir‘/s place as 
attendant upon me. But one day, whilu resting 
in my chair by the iiresith^, I said, ' Is MIsh 
Pepworth upstairs t I fancy I, can ht?ar her stop.' 

‘Why, yes. Would you like to see her 1 I '11 
send her to you, sir,' said the landlady, ‘ for you 
do seem well enough for a bit o’ talk Yvilh her 
at last/ 

When she came in, looking xnore bright and 
more beautiful than ever, I hastened to express 
my gratitude for ail the care with which I knew 
she had tended me. 

‘ I have only done what any one would have 
done for so true a friend,' she said. ‘ Do you 


■ ^per, started to find my way think I can ever forget the anxiety and danger 
side. How, as I turned you have undergone for my sake ? I would 
laugh of exultation on my, .rather— a hundred times rather — that the dia- 
pk igure hurrying towarcb .monds had been lost than— than ^ i 
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KjwenTiie! aiv tliey recovered T I cried 
<You must know tiiafc I love you— have loved 
yon ever since I saw you in tlic twilight in 
Ciiflbnrs Inn; hut i can never, never dare 
hope to win even your respect until the stolen 
diaimuids have been restoreil/ 

^ Wliy, Jidiii, hasn't Airs Clixby told you/ 
said she, Lill tliat liapjteiied after you were 
throw'll down upon the raiir 

Xo ! What di<I happeiij dear?' 

‘ I'il todl you/ said Gwennie, Gbr Air Buck- 
master^ wdio has lieen liere repeaietlly to impure 
ailer yon, told me e\'ery detail clays ago.' 

She then went on to relate how the d(3tecfcive, 
when fully sutistied that the second-mate had 
ha^l no baud in the affair, had fixed upon 
AViMreck as the mo-^i liktdy eulprit. He had 
then put every whetd in motion, and liacl pre- 
sently come uj>on tlie man employed as a navvy 
among a .-^ 11^11 gang on a northern railway. He 
had th<m set a watch upon him night arid day, 
and had. nltiniatt.d,y learnt every necessary fact 
concerning him. Tiiis unprineiplcil adventurer, 
when putting olT hi.s workman s disguise, had 
occu]ned haJulHomo apartments in the, West End, 
an<l here Im liad represented himself, nmler the 
name of .Armstrong, as an An.slralian miner who 
had amassed great wccilth. His arrest had been 
arranged to take pbeai on the very night when 
lu) was ideulitie.il in (he, p:iwn]>i‘oki*Es ollice, 
and at the mraneni wlum la^ had itialaired his 
plans for a journey inb> ilu.*, country where his 
arrest v.a>uld ]>e almo.sfc imijosslble. 

Stniiigoly' onougl'j/ 'Gwennie ■^eoneltided, 'jhe 
might have esca]}ed but for the fate that over- 
took him.' 

^AAduit fate?' 

* In some cunning way he managed to escape 
the vigilance of the police, folloaved you and 


Air Buckmaster, struck your friend down at 
the entrance to the tunnel, and might possibly 
have got oil with the diamonds had he not been 
killed by a passing train.’ 

^Killed!' 

^ Yes ; and you narrowly escaped the same 
fate. Air Euckmaster was only for a moment 
stunned by AAHldreck's blow, and fortunately 
was able to go to your aid.' 

For a while I was silent, lost in thought over 
all the strange events that had been crowded 
into tlie last few weeks of my life. At lust I 
said, But the diamonds ? AAHiere are they 1 ’ 

Gwemiie raised her finger warningly. The 
night had closed in; the curtains bad been 
drawui and the shutters closed in my inner 
room. The crystal lamp stood at hand, and 
the girl no-w took it up. 

fCome this way, John,' said she; ‘I want 
your help. ■ 

‘ AA^liat is it ? ' said I, rising and gazing intently 
into her face. 

/Look into the dark receptacle once more,' 
she said ; * you will find an answ'er there.' 

I hastened to obey, while Gwennie, as she 
had done before, held the lamp; and there, in 
tliat secret recess, was the brick-coloured box, 
with the lid wide open, exhibiting to my grati- 
fied eyes the dead man's diamonds — at last. 

A year w’ent quickly away. I made a voyage 
to the Brazils, where, owing to some ibrtunate 
mining operations, I found myself possessed of 
considerable w'ealth. Upon my return to Eng- 
land at the year's end Gw'ennie became my 
wife. Our home, known as Pepw^rtli Hall, 
lies among the Derbyshire hills ; and it is here, 
in my quiet study, that I have just penned 
this leading episode in my life. 


BALLADE; ON HIS LADY SPEAKING OR SINGING. 


Thkhe is a music that- doth tht3 ear 

And. in the pordies of the body clings, 
AVhereby the prisoned soul through sense may 
hear: 

Some emlenee caught fr(.>iu lieaverdy chorusings : 
Aly soul needs no such ministers ; she fiingvS 
Her cumhroiis robes asuh.‘, and all unfinied 
Leaps up to li.steii when one speaks or sings 
AYho owns the sweetest voice in all the world. 

Music can make the spirit's vision clear. 

And train her through sonorous imagings 
To light U|K)n some antenatal sphere 
Or brood , on callow Time with presciemt wings. 
My spirit out of space and time npsprings, 
And, hovering at <tudls o]>en gates em]KKirled, 
Listens and learns inmtteraVde. things, 

Hearing the sweetest voice in all the w'orhi 


Afusic to men is Death's dim jiioneer, 

And many a mystic ambassage it -brings . 

Of dubious hope, or sadness, joy or fear, 

From that high choir where Cicely's censer 
swings. 

Aly music know's no vague interpretings, 

Ho hinted blks, nor cloudy menace hurled ; 

Only the clear refrain, * I love you/ rings 
Under the sw^eetest voice in all the 'world. 

L'Envoi. 

Lady, around thy brows the King of kings ’ ’ 

His earthly coronal of song hath, curled 
To have thee sing in Heaven, whose thousand 
strings 

AYait for the sweetest voice in all the world* 

T. H, PAas:siORK 
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ilHE elder brotUer lias never 
yet told bo^v it comes 
that be / lias returned to 
the village/ said Mab 
^,Ivbet.■ .. 

‘He will tell if the little 
sister wishes to bear/ re^- 
plied Moitiigb Ban after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

‘ She does not wish to know if be does 
not wish to tell/ said Mali Kbet. 



They were not brother and sister, these two ; 
they merely used that accommodating form of 
address, which is always polite, and may be 
alfeetionate. He was only a policeman, and a 
policeman in disgrace at that ; she was the 
daughter of Ho Thaw, the rich timbermiercliant 
and head-man of Panaday village. Mouiig Ban 
admired Mali Khet, and for tliat reason we find 
him vsquatting under her father’s house paying 
lus addresses through a hole in the tloor. 

In the ' more westerly and northern parts of 


Banna they manage these things better. In 



A Jungle Courtship. 


By E. D. CUMING. 


I. 


Kangoon or Mandalay, for instance, when you 
want to pay a visit to ‘her’ you go to her 
parents’ house with some obliging friend at 
‘young man’s time,’ which is just after dark, 
Idle friend sits at one end of the veranda, while 
you and the lady occupy the other ; and papa 
and mamma keep scrupulously out of sight and 
hearing. Tin's arrangement has obvious advan- 
tages. In Tenasserim, the province in which 
Panaday is situated, immemorial usage prescribes 
a different method of courting. There, as else- 
where/ the houses are built on piles, the floor 
being six feet or more clear of the ground ; 

’ and ill every house, if you look in the corners, 
you will find ,a hole about six inches square 
in the door. It is an extraordinary thing that 
you never meet a woman who knows what 
that hole was originally made for; some even 
live in a house for years and have never even 
: noticed it till you point it out ! Yet, if at 
/‘young man’s time’ you step quietly underneath 
' the house and eough, you will hear light foot- 
steps overhead, and that hole will be darkened 
the face of the daughter of the bouse, who 
; will; Bay, : ‘The elder brother is already come,’ 

, or something of that sort. • This kind of key hole 
/qiSurtsMp^^ w doubt has advantages, but young 
accustomed to the other method say it 
’‘>fe,tp/5auae‘Crick in the neck. 
fpg'Ban, Imweyer, did not know that any 
such a, visit Existed. .He 


his back against a post, and Ills eyes fixed on 
the spot where he knew tlie hole limned ISlah 
Ivhet’s face. He had been there nearly an liour, 
and had not got crick in the ntM:k }u.*t Practiee 
is everything, 

‘I will toil/ he said; ‘but 1 thought every- 
body knew.’ Then lie heeanie nware by hev 
movements that Mah Kliot was making herself 
comfortable to listen. 

‘Well, then, the black foreign policemen, 
having caught the dacoit chief Kga (.hilay, with 
four of his men, brought them lauuul with ro}>ea 
to tlie station at j^lopoon, saying to ms of the 
guard, “Keep these men safe till such time as 
His Honour the Buperintendcnt shall older.” 
This was at the hour when the evening star 
and we, mindful of the great magic of 


rises : 


Kga Galay, locked him and his mmi, lirmnd, in 
the cage. In the second watcli of (lie night 
came His Honour Ton Ben Thi’kin, the Buperin- 
teudent. lie gave jiraise t<i the Mack foreign 
police; hut to us lie s]>oke haul vaeds, ber.*ause 
it liad .seemed good h> us to lea.ve the dm;‘tat.s 
tightly bound, He said to us, *'l.oose the ropes ; 
tlieir skin is ctii.” Tlie sergeant made answer, 
“Lord, the powers of this daeoit are great; "with 
the linger he breaks iron bars, and his strength 
is as the strength of nine eJepliauits.” To this 
Ton Ben Thekin re[>iied that tlie sergeant’s 
month was full of foor.s words ; and lie stood 
while w{3 loosed the arms of the puisoiiens and 
locked them again in the cage. 3n the morning 
when we awakened the dacoits were gone, two 
strong iron bars having been broken from the 
mortar. Thus were tlie sergeant^ words made 
good. Yet upon this account, lie -was dismis.scil, 
and those of us who had r<.‘d stripes on tlie 
sleeve for merit lost them, am.l were sent k> 
jungle villages.’ 

‘Is tlie elder brother sorry P asked hlali Kl'ict 
after a pause. 

‘Ho.’ , ■ ■ 

‘ Does he not wish to return to Mopoon, near 
the cityP 

‘Hof’ 

‘Why not r 

‘ The little sister knows.’ 

The little sister conjectured that Mouiig Ban 
was glad to he sent back to -Panaday, because 
that was his native village ; and when she was 
fiirnished with the true reason, naturally refiXBcd 
to believe it. She added , that her father was 
very sorry that Moung Ban had incurred the 
displeasure of the Governmeait; her father 
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■nteid: tFat iri: 

ilo oliJUKJB' to r«K'OT<avliis' g‘Kfd"i:!oudj^ Htri|:»es;' ; ':■ 

■ -^J)oos-he tMiik. ill of Motiiig' 

Bmi aiixitHii^lT* ■ ; IJiiiler , oriliuor ' 
■a'poliet^nia'n 'does not. troulsle lilnoo’ir a'hoiu tke 
.c»|:tinio!i }iis:::iKOghlMrir;s (oitoTtaiii of liini ; , kit. 
'KoV/Tliaw 'was. ’ .iio: i.'otai;iioi:i.^ ¥.i.B?i;go" ekiel : '.'tlio'' 
Ikiaify :CoriiiiiBsion wi.ion.-,la>: visifOil; | 

■Ikiaak^V liad ; 11^ ' tiiair iioacl- .J 

.loan owis-'Oiiooli respoatoJ, :'.by ,■ tiao. ■ j 

It ' was . ■ ou Tl : gviod f M.canig ; j 

Bail .liad Iwoii ii:rsL.of.rdisl:o4 ia the poliee;.; Ills j 
'good \W)rf ' 111 1 gilt. Tirnyver 'ibo^o' sifip-is tliafc hud I 
dieen ■ tak'ori’ ciff liis xini tdnn C‘.)at„ aral-— he' wus 1 
'Mall .;IviiOt'S father. ■ ,ik iho' eo];ivcaden4, lietfoii ! 
■of ■ Buri'u ose soeiul . . 1 1 f Oj Mxi la: h it ci s , latloiO* ' '.aBd | 
iiio'ther.ditl' not know tint Mmng 'Baa oaoie .to. ' 
Bee.dicr at. ,* you og loan's ti'rue -—in didiid 
daitvw aiiY one , canna '. and w'oulii be iii'iinense'lY i 
Iwifc' polilidY/suiprkod^ w lie gidie.d leave to | 
hecoine iheir soii-iB-Iaw. .. I 

.. ; file does' not think iJlof yo.aig said Mali K'liet ;. 'i 
^'hufc'he; would be very gkraiHl . happy, .!.. think, j 
.if yiwi .regiiined ilh;Pgocalw'i of i!ie''(:0.jv:emuientd | 
:::.:: d Eviui. now it .'is,. r« iiiovi'rcH.! i;;l':ai.t . E ga ■ tda layamd. ; 

: lns',:ha!id .;.ni’e ,: in ' tlii's .,,d.isti’itd.v tornarked ■ .l^isoung 
.Bah.. .' .■ 'Therhiare'^'a. thousoBd,. rapeiis ii|ain 'his 
:head;' e-If I tknlib::i;nit::ship..av;i.;h '■ ' 

: *..(dp:.aiid';eaie'l'i ■liini,^ sa kl -.M be :li,.i.nfv' dighti v. .■ ■ ; 

..M'oiihg: ■ ■Ban ■ latklied.' as'.. la;* . turn arid 

istretel umI ■' . h :i nisi:* If :e l:i.e e s-i glioi I j ,' for ■■ 1 1 o; ; k li iw . .. wid'l ' 
■..that,':iionoU.raind:'j:ip.uaaifiaie\vi:n.iivltI.u:r^^ri 
. .of ': ddmiwho:'' did/' arihsl. :' the" famotis iijliber ■■.; .'.a'ud . 
■lioiiour afid.:ptohiDtion: ineaiit:.; JvO' | 

dp- his' iiiarihigefw'ith".'’l^hdi' - Khei.,^ Iti'u {. 

had not, sent' 'to.gisk/ tlie',hld'/goidl'eii:ia!:ds/:|i^ .'j 

sion 'yehmwi did'’h0t . intei.id:'lo^' :'l.anniso ,li(r .kiiew j 
KdfThaw 'OYouhi ■say, d'l' ;th;ini tiicv, h'M'' 'better' ■ j 
'wait n: little 'While.. I ■fea:r.'Mi:ningbBairf.:' health. ,| 
is not very good ; f.and 'SUcdr-an ;ni.kweri'sd:mr^^^^ '| 
dodhe. dignity of. a'yjoliee idlha:rs ,b '/.:.■ ' 1 

; 'kh'ih' ■Kiiet .liay.ii ig ■rcniarked ' .i'lMit 'it;' w,ai^::.tii'ne' j 
:.tcn..slee'pj .lIxiu'iiggBiiu. :w.isi:ied' her :|gs:>d :.SYsh and''! 
/si'nidled away .up, :th.e'; .i'ai,s0d ' iidddle ;.;o.r dhe stiaet"'.. 

■ to:/tlie';' -yvlidse . w0iide'ii:..'''W^ ■:;StacKl ‘'out ' 

■yfea:r“eut ttgaihst;. thts,;'iii|^i.t.'.;^ '■. 

V'.' . V'lrhey' : gd:' tov'heti .' 'early':, in'- ;|u.ngle: yil1/igeH,;'n.nd. ' 
■/'thei’e'/ was a, nobody v'ak:Hd'.:b'''hh^ ' 

.:|yisse(l;h}o.ng,:thd'iu:hr o£'':yoie€.SJ'l:ia?'\\eldsYy€S:v' 

'. :to'''adipn$6.,niider.. '.'whieh .ii:y'»air nh stiirdydegE' was. '. 
:y.hskgdlseap||dd/rin::y.l|hl';egld 
ttliat. : tlie ..lega'' ; %elpnged:'''tp: /sdin'Midd^ ^ the haine;: ; : 

■: kknd.;''^ Ih.at:/'.'.'liad /' ■ htoipiki./^ ■; ,li i s;:; ':« n .'ehyeningj ' ■ , 
;^.Mdhhge3|:M'twiis;:'alknt:'fe 
of the Lord BuperintendenBs wigging roused his 
' sense 'of mitine... ■ * lloogodali he dejiimidml, 

/,ahk^yehkle,:<: BaeHM.prdeiri' ' d:dli 
smotluirod giggle greeted timing Ban’s parrot ' 
response to *PasSj baehelor, lud'aliwvelld The ^ 
giggle annoyed Mouiig Ban, uncertain whotlior - 
the English words, whose meaning he knew, were 
quite ■applieabla lo the case ; and kdng annoyed, 


he made a point of challenging the owner of 
every of legs he saw' — six iu numhor — on 
liis wuiy along the street. 

‘ You challenge often to-night,’ rciiitirked one. 
of his Con mules sleepily as he came up the steps 
of the ptoliee fharmah, on wdiase floor the men 
had sinvad their mats, 

Thm'e h nmjniir that hTga Galay's gang is in 
this disiriet/ replied Moimg Ban ; ‘ therefore, 
W’hen J saw legs I ehallengeil/ 

Ihe €0111 rade diuekled, remarking that one 
knew’ wdiore most men’s legvS luiglit be 

seen at rhi.'^ hour. 

*lhe h'gs fd* a thief are not more wdiite nor 
more hnavn than the legs uf an honest nuxii,’ 
Said }kit*iing Ban, a little sulkily, a.s he took ulf 
his belt iuid nmnlled liis sleejiing-mat. 

‘You spindv well/ struck 5 ii the voice of Pho 
Gy<a‘, the hoad“Cunsta])le. Your words are tiie 
W’onls ul a wise man. It is well to oliailenge- all, 
for a thiid'muy lurk in llu; guise of a luver, the 
houye-owiicr liiiiikiiig no evil’ 

‘hint much fear of that in Panatlay,’ said the 
first speakei’, ya>vi'ung. 

‘Isevr.rllieless, lot all persons whose faces are 
not sotm he challenged lieuceforth after dark,’ 
,viid the head-cuiistahle ; and Mouiig Ban lay 
dowm tt» sliMip fueling that he had already taken 
uiU' fii'p iovands iNhih XheU 

Thcj puli{*emeu made a little fun at their senior’s 
f‘XptuiH*, next murnhig, asking if lie vvould not 
i^sue. an order that young men wdio went courting 
.diniild whin*u t]n*lr legs wdili chalk so that all 
niighl kiKiw W’hiit they were doing; but before 
the >uu was high the scoifers W'ere silenced, and 
Uu'ir tone towards the licad-constahle and Moung 
Buu heeanie veiy respectful. Tlic change was 
Imnight ulwnt hy the arrival of a messenger on 
a swift dephank He came from the Assistant 
Buperinieiidcnt of iMlicu ut Blnvay-gccn, ‘who 
wnae that iiifonnution had been received prov- 
ing Ng;i Cnilay and liis gang ‘were in the neigh- 
hmirlmod of j’anuday. Iku'ties were being sent 
out bf hctmr tlie jungles and iiieainvliihi tho 
pullet? at Pumuhiy nni4 keep a careful lookout 
for suspicious diaractcrs, ami never for an hour 
leave the iJmnnah^ with ike riiles it contained, 
unguarded. Hga Gulay had no firearms, and 
it wiis know’ll tliut lie was making every effort 
to obtain theuL 

Idm (lyce rml this letioi* aloud to his men 
and to the village people whom the arrival of 
the elephant had drawn to the ilianmh, When 
lie liniBlied and looked over his spectacles at 
Moung P>aii to say gravely, ^Y'ou did w'ull last 
night, brother,’ nubcaly oven smiled, 

‘With leave,’ said Moung Ban, feeling the 
necessity to inainlaiii his rehudding reputation 
for xealj 'I would say that it were wadi to send 
our riiies and cartridges in to Shway-geen U])on 
the elephant; otherwise the dacoits may stead 
them/ ‘ , 

Moat of his hearers murmured approval phut 
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tliG head-constable, digging lixs tluinib-nail into wards in the early afternoon they ^Yellt einj)ly- 
the floor uneasily, clemurred, lie quite agreed handed. 

that Moling Ban’s thought was wise; the Govern- Though the people went about tlieiv usuai 
inent "svero afraid lest Nga Galay should steal vocations that day, tlic news wrought a iecding 
rifl-cs, and any child could see that the weapons of unrest, more by the numner of its coming 

would bo safer in the barrack at headquarters than by its substance. V\ arning to keep wat(di 

than they were in the rack just behind them, for suspicious characters had often Ijocn received 
At the same time, he feared that his honour before, but by boat-messengers, who took a day 
would send back the rifles, asking, ‘Can the and a half to come by tlie winding creeks from 
Panaday police kill dacoits like mosquitoes with vShwa 3 ’'-geen. The authorities would not liave 
slaps of the baud'?’ sent warning by Iioonlue or fast elephant, wbieh 

‘That is very true,’ murmured the people, and came by the hill paths through jungle in six 
their tone was that of ^sages heralding a new and hours, if the matter had not been tbought 
curious discovery ; ‘that is certainly true.’ urgent; and before the shadows began to 

‘I shall go and take the advice of Ko Thaw/ lengthen, Ivo Thaw’s box was stuiled full of 
said the head-constable. bags of rupees and gold ornaments. 

‘Here comes Ko Tliawl ’ exclaimed Moung ‘Kine thousand two luindretl and two rupees/ 
Ban, ‘ He conies to the tliannah^ and carries a announced the head-man after crushing in the 
paper.’ last bag and locking the safe. ‘If the dacoits 

Ko Thaw had also received a letter by the come we shall leave a message to say, “ If you 

elephant-messenger. It came from the clerk to can carry this away you iiia}’ k(?cp it.’” 

the Assistant Superintendent, and was heard The assomlfled neigh hours echr>ed, ‘Yes, 
with profound attention as Ko Thaw read it certainly they may keep it;’ but I\Iab That, a 
aloud, squatting at the top of the thamiah stairs, blear-eyed ohl woma!i who had the knack of 
‘ Advises you to send in any money you have saying the right thing at the wrong time, crit-d, 
by the elephant 1’ exclaimed the head-constable. ‘Suppose Kga Galay’s meii cxuue ijukdiy in the 
‘ Surely the dacoits must he very close at hand.’ night and compel the head-man to open the 
‘They may be,’ said Ko Thaw, folding the box with the key P 
letter, ‘I have four thousand rupees in the Ko Tlnaw’s face lengthened visibly; that 
^ new iron box, but I shan’t send them in.’ very pusHible contingency unforiunaioly hud 

‘ The new iron box 1 ’ murmured the people not occurred to him. 
admiringly. ‘Where could money he safer ‘If you had thought of that in time, iiuuher/ 
than in the new iron box ? ’ he said, ‘I ivoukl have sent the key in to 

It had been the jirido of the village since Slnvay-geen by the- elephant.’ 
it arrived from Moiilmein six months ago, and ‘ It is a pity/ said every hotly ; and they re- 
was lauded from the boat slung to a beam on lieved their feelings by scowling at klah 1'ha.t, 
the shoulders of about four times the number who hud not a ju'ee in the safe— or out of it, for 
of men required. Ko stranger of consideration that matter. 

was suffered to leave Panadtiy without being Those neighbours for whose money it had 
shown the marvels of the box in Ko Thaw’s been impossible to And space in the box said 
sleeping-room. Yisitors, having tjippeci the there was ahYay.s a weak point about a nenv- 
beam ■which shored up the floor under it, and fangled notion like that, and occupied tlie 
invoked their mothers over the prolonged cere- ’waning daylight in digging boles to Imry tlndr 
inony of stud-turning and pressing which pro- property; and by sunset ull were pr(qiared hw 
saged^ opening the safe, were, if they appeared the dacoits— that is to say, hail mrulo up packets 
insufficiently impressed, invited to lift it. Once of cooked rice in leaves to take with them wlum 
a muscular sceptic did tilt up one side of it; the first alarm bade them go and hide in the 
that a crushed great toe and a month’s lameness jungle. 

was ^ the penalty only eixlianced. the virtues of The night passed quietly. Two or three times 
the iron box, being accounted a judgment upon the village was startled for a moment by the 
.the impious. , .challenge of the policeman oii patrol, stern to 

;;.:'‘Any neighbour fearing lest dacoits come ferocity because he knew whom he -was chah 
;shoidd bring his rupees, to be locked in the longing; but when the sun rose, the men and 
box/ said Ko Thaw; ‘but for my part I do women who sauntered to the bank of the creek 
; nqt .think they will attack this village.’ to sit and gossip in the shade of the gr<Mit 

/.iL/I-wish^we. could put the rffi in. it/ sighed bamboo clump had so far recovered theiriselves 
Moung Ban;^ ‘but they are a man’s length, that when the hoad-constabic appeared carrying 
..and the box is only two spans of the hand each his blue coat over his shoulder they could greet 
iv^yd . , him with laughing cries of ‘ Hoo-go-dah ’ 

^ . to Thi aw was entirely of the head-constable’s ‘ A policeman who -wants a chew of betel/ 
ij^pini^n that the Superintenlient would be angry replied Pho Gyee pleasantly. ‘ Has any one 
sent ' the- rifles in to headquarters for passed down this morning 1’ he asked, helping 







A JITXGLE COITRTSHTP: 


nf grain/ an?iwml a 
joimg:''ioan, ' pawning ;• , * it ;was : .gjiiig io Bliwaj/ 
::geen, anS :gamjio lie 

*1 don't I'olievc^ there ain" news in give/ 
"drawled another. ■■ ■ .,■ 

■■' iTiie letter said tlie daeoits were’ reported to 
dcisonifnvhcre ii|,i the river/ riaiiJirked Pho i’-iyee;.' 

*Widl, if' a 1>o/tt eoines flown the river/and 
■■■the meu.;«iy, tliera/s i'io;new% /cnie' may^^say.^ 
'letter was wrong/: '-■ 

■■■" :;/ There is'iiot'a villager 'withiira-'clay^ Jo'iimey'' 
worth', attacking/ 'S'lid 'K,o Tliaw ; ■ .if 
Galay - wero riear^ lie would -have attaeked ns.' "l 
■diiiot lielievo iieJ'S near* , Who is going in for ■ 
.a swim!'/ ■, 

, ■■ .The men were' still -splashing and . kngh- 
ing ill tlia sIkiIIo'Ws.' when ealied from ' 

the hank Unit another heat was eoming down, 
and all turned to loi^k, 

*'It . is: a pohselle/s ' lioat-/ ■ said tlio head- 
'oonstahle, who hafl not hatlied, /It. rides higli. 
■on' th'cr' water, ,' anil, r can, see the red earthen-' 
' ware/, . 

■ ':'-The Kiwers 'were pulling: lazily,, find, from 
the freqnoney with wliieh they luoked round 
towapk': ■ Panada, y, ' :were:: .evidently; ' 'anxious:;- to' , 

,' juafaean-'end, .of ■;rowing :a!id/'talpi:'resi' e - : 

Whaiiee, do . .yon , :eoni.ej ''irmg!d:eui'i*a1''*' :,oried. 
';:two ':or ■■; three: as;'TJav horit' ' eiuno;/ 'near' aj'id '''.dho. 
men Vested on their oars. * hh’otii Waydaw 
; vil'lfigel Wei Ip ,tha t ' ' - ■’ tlonie ' v-and eat 

■ ■ne6:':with and '/give: i'iew:s..::. Have, you any 
: wo'rd'oPK0i:'ik^ 

,' ; /;lyga;. ddalay , ! " ■ ■ iiehded the; steersman,.; rekis- ' 
' iBg'diis" grasp;;of '■'. tlitv :steeri ng-padd le .. as' ; ' th:a ■, - hofit : 

■: grounded. ^ ^ Is ga'C'hilay . Ah I ; the: daeoithhief, ' 
yon nn-.ui. So, neighhoniv, we have, heanl 
nothing of him/ 

:.:.y;.;'''^'We;:: I'lavo'; i'3e:ws ,■ ^from: Bliway/:een' he;1s' 
'. ■somew'hcwe>'ad:HUjt.'' h'ere/^;^ 'TdiO: Hyee,,' "tand '■ 
AherePmt' asked for 'news/- 

The sleceviiian looked rathiw grave, and said 
:;''h 0 'was..;siire''tha't' if his.^maste'r' had known;dhat/: 
/they; would 'Uot: Imve .teY.ell:ed..hy ■■idght* ' f .. 

*Is the gooil lovner of tln.i heat not with 
: you 1 'v asked :.Kcr Thaw.' 'y 

Hu ''Bleopg/ yopli,edo the', ■■■steei^innn. ■'", '^Having.; 
had much fever lately, he is -weary, and is now, 
asieepd 

:;;;;;Th0;v.iltegphuut:hlu)weti'lhe..n0w-coin6B 

:TnvitaHpn:;:' tcv ■ eohie' ' ’'usliof e/uAd; -oai ;’'^d,t'''was,'' ;t^uite 
;:Ti|ne: -feir';'; jiiornlng;,'''HUej::;;^ ; wtm n ■ '-''tlioy ■'■;.''had| 

;:»6ateii ::nnd;'ii!Bted;' they ■' couIci\,gp: dm.-';in ;dhe :; 'gool 
,;'pf:thA:,ev0hm|^' 

, /^ter;: w.hai;;:;yd,n' vtell; ais/- 'Baid';;;ilia':,::'t5te:ersmany 

wading through the shallow to the hank, ‘I 
•doubt whether Moung Doon, the hoat-owner, 
W'ill wish to go on to Bhway-geen, The creeks 
below this village being v^vy narrow, the 
dacoits may attack us as we pass down/ 

‘There is riee and sleeping-room for friends 
in my village,- said Ko Thaw politely* 


‘Also policemen to protect/ said the steers- 
iriiin, making a little obeisance to Plio Gyee, 
who had put on his coat to show his status. ' ' I 
think, however, that if we can buy here a few 
rm of salt wo shall start hack to Waydaw this 
aftcnionn/ 

At this one of the roarers remarked pleasantly 
that his friend seemed, to forget that Moung Doon 
had taken a rupee each from five men to carry 
them to Shway-geen ; those men might object to 
he tulceii back to the place they came from. 

‘Well, well, we shall hear the good boat- 
owners W’ords when he wakes/ said the steers- 
man. ‘Meantime I am hungry, and these 
friends of Panaday offer rice,’ 

The roivers and passengers ivere taken to the 
houses of different hosts ; the steersman, whoso 
name was Slnvay San, being the guest of Ko 
Thaw. He was a very polite young man, and 
the deference he sliowed quite won the heart of 
the hea<1-man. The box, to which he was intro- 
duced after eating, interested him so much that 
it had to be unlocked and relocked half-a-dozen 
times. To Tilah Khet and her mother he -was 
BO complimentary that the elder lady said shyly 
to her {laughter afterwards that it was well 
Bomebody Else had not been hy to hear the 
pretty things Shway San said, 

Hoiufbialy Else, having been on duty all 
night, laid spent the morning in sleeps and as 
the sun -was high when he awoke, and folks 
had lain down for the midday rest, be saw 
nothing of the visitors till the afternoon was 
advanced. They had hought the salt they 
ivanted, Imt their departure was delayed owing 
to diilbrences of opinion. Some of the men 
iverc afraid to go on because of dacoits, and 
others were afraid to go back for the same 
reason. ^loimg Ban happened to come upon 
the party as they sfpuitted on the bank dis- 
missing the matter, and was politely asked for 
his advice. 

‘/Vhy not stay here?’ said Moung Ban, 
nVnit until wo receive certain news of the 
dacoits; then if they are reported up the river 
yon can go down ; if down, you can return.’ 

‘I think the Government officer gives very 
sound advice/ said the steersman, ‘We are 
safe here in a largo village with twelve armed 
police 

six policemen only/ corrected- Moung 

Ban. 

‘“Well, six policemen, who no doubt have 
very good swords ’ 

‘Each has a rifle/ put in Moung Ban, 

‘That is good — very good; six Government 
officers with rifles. Can we do bettor than 
slay 1 ’ 

the others agreed that they could not do 
better ; two of the advocates for moving on, 
indeed, said that had they known the police 
%vere so well armed they should never have 
suggested leaving. , 
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‘ They are certainly some of the politest men 
I ever met/ said Moimg Ilaii tjiafc evening 
tlumigli the floor-hole to ]\lah Ivhet. ‘llie 
old mother Mali That received from them t^YO 
large new earthen jars 'without paynient/ 

‘Shwaj Ban wished to give me a silk necker- 
chief/ said Mah Ivhet, with a little simper. 

^Ohl/ Mouiig BaiTs tone was not one of 
gratification. 

* Yes; hut when lia said, must give it 
through the hole/^ I hade him ho silent What 
would the elder brother do if he, passing hy, 
saw another in the place where he now sitsT 
‘ Pass by 1 ’ said Moiing Ban dryly. 

^Who is that passing so slowly just now"?^ 
inquired Mah Ivhet, who could not see into the 
street for the mats which covered the veranda 
railing. She only spoke in mischief, wishing 
to make him jealous ; hut Monng Ban turned 
his head to look, and by the bright moonlight 
he recognised — Is-ga Galay* 


him to stand iq) stripped while clerks wrote m 
a great book every tattoo-mnrk and mole on Ins 
body from neck to heel; Kga Galay had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven it. 

^ We cannot; get the rille.^/ said the chief after 
thought; ‘and if we try to take the key of 
his box from tlie head-man the police will slioot 
us, Tlie ])ox is too heavy to carry, even if 
there were none to fight; nmV — to Bliuiiy Ban 
— ‘from what you say, it cannot be broken 


pottery -merchant and his friends ' 
-were gathered in conclave under the | 
mat tunnel wdiich covered in the 
after-part of their boat. The silence i 
of the moonlit iiiglit was broken by j 
/ /• the baying of pariah clogs in the village, but , 

' only a light in the distant police ihannah hinted 

' wdiere men might be awake. Nevertheless, those ! 

in the boat talked in low tones lest any should 
- hear them. | 

‘We cannot rush the fJimmaJi/ .said Nga i 
Galay, otherwise Moiing Doan, Ijoat-owiier and 
seller of pots. ‘I liave seen; there ia open , 
; ground about the place, and you heard the i 

; ■ “words of the old fool in s]>ectacles.’ 

/f.;.' ‘The rifles are always kept loadtMl lest his ; 

" ' ' lordship and followers should come/ chuckled i 

Skway Sam ‘His lordship speaks well; wo ^ 
• cannot rush the place/ 

■ ‘ We might creep up softly and take the guns 

,/ y, ' wdiile the policemen sleep,’ said a voice resj^ect- 
J *, ‘ fully — ‘if his lordship approved/ 

f: • * iiis lordship does not approve/ snapped bTga 

'/ Galay, whose temper was a little ruffled from 
' / conflnement to the boat. Knowing that descrip- 
./.tion of his person had been circulated, and a 
’ large reward offered for Im head, whether upon 
‘ his shoulders or off, lie felt pardonable diffidence 
. ' about showing himself in daylight. Partly from 
^btavado, 'and partly from sheer restlessness^ he 
^^had walked tha'ougli the village after nightfall, 
returned to his boat happily unconscious 

ill til® 

pfei oouM rdoognise him without the aid 
I/J the '^police authorities liad 

' Irritotinst exactitude, 


‘ Its strength is In.yond the magic of the most 
illustrious of leaders/ sighed Bhway Ban, ‘lieing 
of iron thick as a xmuvs tiiigh, in tlie manner of 
those English money-boxes/ 

Bliwa}'- Ban exaggerated, and he knew it ; 
but discretion recommends overstatement when 
you rate a thing superior to the magical ]JOW'ers 
of your chief. 

hi know the kind of ho.v/ said Kga Galay; 
‘I have Siuui one/ He might have udiled, ‘in 
the jail ut i\Iuulmein/' hut did nut. 

lie relapsed into tlenight oneo niori^, and the 
men sat silent, listening to the wldsper of tlie 
wavelets as tbe boat swung to the mirrent. 

‘There is hut one way of obtaining this 
money/ said Kga Galay at last, ‘We must 
Btdze the hcad-mrii/s wife and hobl her for 
ransom/ 

‘Musi luminous wisdom!’ said all tlui men 
in a hreatln 

‘With his lords! lij/s gnw.iou^ leave/ said 
Shway Ban, ‘hi.s lordship has not seen the 
•woman, wife of the liead-nian. db the eye of 
his servant she is not tiomely ; she is elderly, 
very fat, and, by tlie testimony of her neigh- 
bours, a scMfld.’ 

‘Mliat is that in tlie jungle, wliere a kercliicf 
and a stone will muzzle a BcoldV asked the 
chief, 

‘ His lordship’.s mouih is full of light and his 
way with scolds is short; but will any husband 
pay to recover a Bcold T 

‘Ah ! A a^vord of honour shall eeriainly he 
given into your baud/ said Kga Galay, witii 
approval. ‘ Bjawilc on.’ 

‘1 Would say, with leave, that “which liis 
lordship would commaud did. his knowledge of 
these jungle-village cattle, approach the sum of 
his wisdom. This head-man hms a daughter, 
a maid of great beauty, spare of figure, fair of 

skin, and having a vuiee Tike— like — like’-- 

He paused as If at a loss for words, Shway 
Ban would have made his fortune anywhere aa 
a courtier, 

‘Th.e order, therefore/ said Kga Galay with 
decision, ‘is that this giii be taken and held for 
raiisouu How much is said to be in the box f 
Kino thousand rupees! Very good; tiiat is 
the price of the wench. To my astute follo-wer, 
Bhway Ban, 1 entrust the honour of taking tho' 
gid without hiu^t and without disturbance/ .. 




Shway Ban, expressed: his- gratitude for,, this^ 
• ' ‘'V 'y' j^umbBh 
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signal", 

place r 

bafnro )e)on n^xi dar, ,s<ji!.:lit Ids nbafpiiig-mat 
^to'Con^^idcF how lie iidgiit fiiHil lluia^ngagemeni , 

If ho hatl any in-xt jonrning, were ■ 

niasked iMhiiel ain air of- . dipioinaiic'' I’eserve. ' 
of' lik-, frieiKl'^^ hO/ Black' answer, ' 
'i-VLet/; Idle -:oars liaijg: free; let one iBaii Mt .'m' the : 
;Im>w eiitt i ri g -k: t jek s -■ tee* tlio ■ ; iiot '■ :■ nml :, when' ' li 
iKiat:' : let: lilifi - sev-er. the"' 

' rope - that hohl-s iis-ilo: ilie 'Ixiiike wliik-. the 'rest -■ 

; t?oli?:e-; th.e^ oars airl row" ’very hist ■■ :awav. ■ Kow 
silenae; YOU n re'; peaceful traders; stiil, divided ' 
wliether wa:vgo :up lice river or down/' A' 

Per one io -whom/iho' oiipMTo .of linsouem' by . 
Ktratageuj was a novelty, Sltw-av , Saii'-coiiainly 
Blade a very ereditahle .begiimjiig.' Manj 'Of 
the Yil lagers, /heing nssciiibletl as' tisnal on -the 
■hank,. '.hiwstaod ''up- arid amicmriced loudly 'that 
his :: master 'duid ordered 'him, .to 'Sell without 
leserve al I, ' th is ■ large, an*.!, c^xeeikiit .' slock ,. of 
: earthen w,-are - by aueiiou, and - he 'invited' their 
good frioiids of -’.Ihyifeiay tO'drrspeefe'^ the pots- 
hefore 'tlnsy - were- put ,n p for sa le. : ': ' One ,ycnmg 
.nia»y::'BhQUti:i.ig^^^^ , d:my ' .some at ^ a '.;priced .- 
wadc^d '■vto--tIeY,:lw>cit’S;Side and :.!rc!gan-::tct eii,iBb'-'oii :■ 

:hoar4l ; : :bu t; ; ili way,: 'Smt^ sliilf ally :rc?pe]kd.-dMBi,:' 
;8ayii:]igi.'^:''itr;;was":uu^^^ ; fiiie'''ii;'duMiBg' 

:Woniaii-:,;^sliouIc!', : clou;, J.rer ': fueddiiu'h;:' ekdirea''; '/ let; 
hew';' ,gcr , utMi leiko ' ■ her ovvii: ':sk.irt 5 ,; mul ^ ih'cui he,;, 
slkuhl :;kc,,: hap|W'''io;;;idai-:^^^ 

- youth -: ;Tc tired p j augl ni iig ipia-uiehiec! d.ly:: iiiider ; tl:ie '■ 
'eliaif of. ;.his'^'f ihn;i;ds' rdt;^: woman's: Imsiness' 

do::hU¥..yiieh:::il:d'Ugg' for /tlicr'liauseliold, 

'.i^ddiily ::,'B’:on:ien, dire ■ ::ill.dwed :d(:rteome-:''aiid;'g^ ' 
'to^pot:s'.l..’’ iiKiuired :iioO'iig::l>oDB |dc^ds^lB^iy/■; 'tv : 

',; :ddSVdmcui :.cudy,s tlie re ::l:Hring:d'! tula; ■ space ■; 

::hoat/ replied ■; Sh way ,: ' Sa ii ^ :a.i ui ' to : ’ partieiilarly :'; 
invite ^^h'^y■ya:utllg:a.u^^ l^^retty 'onesd:::;.::;'' ;,- 
; ;idEveiy^'yoi‘iBt ,,!aii jdm -a,!: ':tld:S, ' ::aiidd: iJie, ;:-d^cMfc'' ■ 

:hav.i:iig-' been ■ ■poled' ■ in: an^^’l ' ,|.:dau'ks daid ^ ' iroar ''tlie'' ■ 
:Bhote5" '; ,tlie' :wmioin^ wi.tli''" ' . tu:ii:el t .-: ''giggl ing c ;■■ and ,■ 
■•'screattii'hg,;,ba.laiir^pd ' fchctmsel ves'; on : titoir way'-ou-; 
l)oa:r<h -■ .' :^ .'li'y /breafelas-t diu’ie - .11 early ^ -r' veryr wo,it}an. . ' 
.ip. ■;-lh 0 ,'-v illage^ , had ; r'l^ca'iid ue'd.:" ■:t.he: :pok, . -had 
'Marked those, :' she'/ taehut'/ io;-- bid .,h>r;P'.tfe': man'" 
wh(r:sftlicni'lths^g'hnjw-odi,|;,.iir t!ie''bow;h ■- 

'h:very f rm'ieh wocab ■ Bh: way.; ::BaB;;. 

had given him no signal la out the r*.>pe. l^lah 
:-]Khei',hadduM'’ e'vcu:'i;;.a-p|aiaitid/a)rt',':the:;--,b 
::Ef|e'y;;}pr,':dMd;y'.apl3>>:'^P'''^dpmnv 
:dyela|e3'/dhftt':huklt 1ra(hs..hiad'e''b!iiM c 

;iipBgi^VM-hdr :n'o'’iy^ ^ 

.,,p£ sloek; whMd':'K ,:'Spl'ddii'--|h 

^;pt::l|:Selih}g:;|ars:Mi|thalf:''''l 

:Mtofeg^s-:^\wbrld;''':gruinbl;ea 

'.:yiiag«pp,;'.isb'sltipi:;{go.od;':';':^ 

away to oat ihair rioo, aceorapanied by some of 

* His lordship forgets the trash cost us notlmg 
to begin with/ grinned Shway Sam 

* My. follower forgets that the son of a dog 
from whom 1 took the boat will have informed 


the poliem^ Even nowr they may be after us/ 
rtUorted Nga Galay. cannot dally here 

anather day ; it is not safed 

\ onr slave had hoped to lure the wench into 
his ionlsliip’s hands hy this means/ said Slnvay 
San, rather crestfallein 

I did not want a ¥3x010 cargo of women 
prl seniors/ said the cliiel 
^*Ifc Avas his stive's purpose/ said Slnvay San 
mildly, ‘to at onc(3 tlnwv overboard those liis 
lordship did not want, that they might cany to 
the village the message, Bring nine, thousand 
ru|.)oes to the great tree two miles down the 
river at sunrise to-morrow, and receive the girl 
in exchange.''' 

^ ‘Wcdl, having failed to decoy the woman hy 
this plan, Letter try another/ replied the chief 


Bliway San thought over the problem while : 
ho ate liis rice, and fell asleep afterwards con- 
sidering it. When he awakened the shadows 
■were already long, and a feiv old women were 
, gathered on the bank waiting for him, to con- 
tiiuie the. auction ; new pots at half the hazaar 
, price are not lo be had every day. 

I ‘ Hi), yoimgor brother I ’ they shrilled as he 
i rose and twistcil up his hair, Gvo wait. Sell 
! and take our money.' 

! * I knew you would come/ cried Slnvay San, 

! stiikhig an attitude ; ‘trust the woman to know 
I good earthenware wlien she sees it. Xow, here 
I — litwe is ajar m wcdl made that it holds Mvice 
I as much as any other jin* the snine size, and so 
i .sou ml that if you knocked the bottom out the 
i water wouhl rmnaiii in. ‘Wlio says ten rupees 
j li)i‘ this ’Well, ten amiasH 

! V tuy small jokes go a long v’ay in a quiet 

I jungle place ; before three jars had changed 
I haiuls the whole village had collected on the 
! Ixmk, and Binvay Ban’s heart beat as he saw 
i ^iali Xhet and Imr mother escorted by the 
* young constable who had asked in the morning 
i if only wonicii were allowed on board the boat 
1; rreieuding to think the Lidding was slow, he 
1 sio|)pe‘l selling, and eaid that he was sure he 
I saw befoivi him some friends wMo had not 
■' ins]io,ctetl his goods. They must come and see 
: them. 

; Seven or eight women, Mali Khet among 
! them, nm and picketl their way through the 
! crowd to the water’s edge. Bliway San saw her 
come, and had to hide his delight by burlesquing 
the down in tlie play when the princess smiles 
upon him ^ hut just as Mali Ivhet was about to 
set foot on the phiuk, he saw a, young policeman 
wliispor to the girl’s mother, who called, her 
to come back. Bhway San could have killed 
the meddlesome fellow, whom he thought was 
jealous. He did not see what Mouiig Ban, 
keenly watchful since ,his discovery of l^t 
night, had seen — namely, a man "with a knife 
in his hand creep along to the prow of the boat 
and squat by the rope which fastened it. Others , 
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saw tlie act, l:)iit not knowing what ]\Iouiig Ban 
knew, thought nothing of it 

Shway San gob through his play-auction some- 
how, tossing the pots overside to the buyers, and 
forgetting to ask for the money as often as not, 
while the people laughed and inquired if he had 
nothing more to sell in the same Ava 3 ^ After 
the last jar had been thrown over, an old woman 
shouted, ^Finished, brother! Now you have 
time to put on your best clothes for young 
man’s time;’’ she will be happy, the girl you 
court.’ Ho had sold the old woman two pots for 
nothing, so she thought much of him. Shway 
San laughed to her, and went in to see the chief, 
for her words had given him a new plan, 

* There is risk,’ said Nga Galay when he had 
heard the scheme ; ‘but it is my pleasure to 
order that the men do as you say, save this : I 
myself will go beneath the house and speak in 
your name, while you, at iny call, shall rush in 
and drug the girl to the boat.’ 

‘With leave,’ said Shway San, ‘the girl 
knows my voice, and is, perhaps ’ — ho sniggered 
respectfully — ‘ well disposed towards your lord- 
ship’s servant.’ — ‘Better bo outside the house 
than in, lest the police interfere/ thought Shway 
San. 

‘It is my pleasure to play the part of the 
lover,’ said the chief, equally alive to its 
advantages. 

Shway San gave way as a matter of course, 
and they proceeded to develop their plan. First, 
of all the boat must he moored nearer ICo Thaw’s 
house, which stood on the bank, with its hack 
to the river. ‘But that/ said the chief, ‘must 
he done without arousing suspicion.’ 

‘ That is easy/ said his lieutenant. Stepping 
to the prow, he loosed the rope, immediately 
crying out to his companions that they had 
broken adrift. The men seized their oars at 
once ; but Shway San could not find a suitable 
place to drop , the anchor he had made ready 
till the boat lay just off the head-man’s house, 
where the bank overhung the water, which had 
burrowed under, and ran deep. 

‘ Better : done in daylight tlmn after the sky 
shuts,’ ho remarked as he rejoined the chief. 
‘We lie so close that the side nearly rubs 
against the bank.’ 

Nga Galay said Shway San 'should have a 
golden sword of honour, and resumed his in- 
structions. -Soon after dark he would step 
' ashore under the house in whose shadow they 
blayj and having attracted Mali Khet’s attention, 


‘Should rush up,’ r<miinncd the chief, drt.)p- 
phig his voice to a whispt*r, ‘and carry her off 
to the boat, cut the ancIior-rojH^, ami row away.’ 

‘I only hope there were none to hear my 
lord’s words/ said Shway San, peering uneasily 
round the mat tunnel ‘Gno might iiiek a 
botoi-nut into the open window there.’ 

‘It is a pity you moved the boat at this time. 
Such haste was not needed/ nqdied Nga Galay. 

‘I have drawn scarce ten breatlis since my 
lord declared the deed worthy of reward/ said 
Sliway San sulkily. 

A slight movement in the house close ly 
checked any answer the chief might have- had 
on his lips, and for a few minutes the two sat 
listening intently. 

‘ It was only a dog/ said Shwny San at last ; 
‘the people sit gossiping in the street at this 
hour.’ 

He sprang on to the liank, ami passing lie- 
tween the houses, disappeared. .Nga, Galay 
watched him go, and culling Air writing male- 
rials, sat up to write, the message which must be 
loft in Ko Thaw’s house, telling him where ho 
should send the vaimmu 

‘ The success of an mderprise like Ihis/ said 
his lordshi]> graciously h) the man who cnnichiHl 
before him hohling the ink, ‘depends on the 
care bestowed upon small details (if arrangemtmt. 
Give me yet another strip of palnelarf ivhert‘on 
I may write the sliares each shall retadve of this 
nine tliousand rupees.’ 

In a few minutes Shway Ban returned, look- 
ing radiant ; he had wulked up the village, 
ami looking into tlie. fhamtah^ laid seen not one 
polieemau there. The rifles and bayonets were 
also 3nissing from the rack ; and on asking whither 
the constables had gone, a woman liad told him 
there was news of IS’ga Galay’s gang. 

‘Then without doubt they are now fur off* in 
the jungle,’ said the chief, looking pleased, as 
■well lie miglit. 

The sun had set now, and night was fast closing 
in. Nga Galay ttinied out his rush-work hox 
and changed his clothes, putting on his best silk 
pasoli, clean wliito jacket, and new silk Ijead- 
kerchief. It was unlikely iluit any one would 
see him ; but custom ordains tlmt he who goes 
courting shall tvear hi.s lK*st clothes, and the 
moon would give just enough light for Mah 
Khet to see that he was properly attired. Being 
dressed, he lit a cheroot and sat down to wmit 
Shway San and his party were ready, but they 




San had oSered. When she put her hand through 
• the hole , to take the , present Nga Galay would 
;; hold it and keep her prisoner until Shway San 
and three others, who must be in waiting at the 

bbttonx of .the stairs, should rush up^ 

Speak dower, your lordship] Kememher we 
the_ window of ^ the sleeping- 






thighs. 

All was prepared ; the , oars hung loose from 
the thwarts, and the rowers squatted by them in 
readiness to pull ; in the bow, for the third time, 
crouched the man, knife in hand, ready to cut 
the anchor-rope. The chief threw his eye over 
the crew, signed to Shway Ban to take his ■ 
men ashore, and followed them himself. The 
village was quiet save for the low murmur of ^ ./ 
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voices. Nga Galay, as lie stood under the hole 
which had been pointed out to him, glanced out 
over the street and saw the young men j)ass 
to vanish under one house and another. One 
coming by saw Nga Galay and threw him a 
laughing challenge j his answer was followed by 
movements on the floor above, and in another 
moment a sweet voice whispered through the 
lioor-liole : 

* Is the elder Iwotlier come f ^ 

‘The man ot‘ the boat from Way daw, a humble 
seller of pots, who would ask acceptance of a 
trifling gift,’ replied the chief. 

‘ It is unseemly that I take gifts from 
strangers/ said Mah Kliet. 

‘ Only a silk neckerchief— a little pink ker- 
chief of English silk U 

‘It is tempting/ said Mali lOiet; ‘yet— 
■yet;— . ■ ■; ^ . 

Nga Galay Iield up the kerchief that she 
might feel its texture if she would. He was a 
tail man, and his liead nearly touched the joists 
of the floor ; holding the silk with his left hand, 
he raised his riglit in readiness. 

‘ I may liardly take it from a stranger, 
liowBver courteous,’ said Mali Ivhet ; ‘but 
ptuhaps if I foiuid it in the morning on the 
stairs’ — — 

‘ .Might not another hud it there? ’ 

‘That is true; that is quite true. Well, it 
may be passed through the hole, though I cairfc 
tell what my mother would say.’ 

Nga Galay saw it was useless to try and per- 
suade her to reacli down for the kerchief ; he 
shook it 02>en to cover his hand, and marking 
where her lingers clasped the edge of tlie hole, 
caught her wrist. She screamed, tiud so did 
Nga Galay, for other hands seiised his and he 
was swung off his legs. Yaguely he heard the 
patter of naked feet up the stairs, while some 
one flew past him, and creaking told that the 
some one had juuqied into the boat. lie had no 
mimi for this or iite sculilc within ; rougli coir 
rope was wreathing about bis arm, and he felt 
tlK‘- lotips close ami pinch tlie skin m’c he was 
drawn It) the shoulder against the hole. There 
he hung, feeling for eartli with Iii-s toes, while 
lights daut’.ed and the ]a>iiL*emen he hud thought 
so iar away run down the stairs to close round 
him with eiiukiug handcuffs and more regies. 

‘Show his face!’ cried one; and Nga Galay 
blinked as the light streamed through the dingy 
sheets of cob w el). 

They saw his face, and one constable, bawling 
Ills name, let out a roar of joy that brought the 
villagers runnings 

‘ Oho I oho I the trap for a jungle-cat catches 
the tiger himself I Come, see the tiger caught 


in his own snare I See this dog’s son who sought 
to cany off a maid for ransom ! ’ 

Nga Galay cursed them Avitli all the curses he 
knew ; but the worse his words the louder their 
jeers. The policemen put down their rifles to 
dance and sing with delight, while Nga Galay in 
their midst hung clawing at the ground like a 
fowl. They kept him writhing and kicking till 
every mother in Panaday had brought her child 
to see the chief whose head was worth a thou- 
sand rupees— a thousand rupees — a thousand 
rupees in silver! They sat round in eager de- 
bate whether it were /wiser to shoot him there 
or take him chained to Sliway-goen. They asked 
wmukl he give nine thousand rup)ees to be let 
go, and where he thought his friends might be 
found to pay it. Only three of his friends lay 
hound uj;)stairs, and the ilianmh cage, they said, 
had room for all. Before Nga Galay, his ankles 
linked 'with two pairs of handcuffs, and a rope 
knotted about his neck, sat on the ground 
glowering over his swelled arm, he had learned 
bow Goiivstable Moung Ban, formerly of Mopoun, 
had recognised him the night before ; bow the 
movements of his men had been watched ; how, 
\vheu the boat “was moved, the jiolice had as- 
sembled in Ko Thaw’s house, and that same 
Moung Ban had listened while the plan to carry 
olf Mail Khet rvas discussed; aiii how, not 
having heard all, the 2)olice had thought the 
arm they seized was Shway San’s. But Shwuy 
San, a cautious wnght, was now far away and 
safe, having sent his men upstairs to cover his 
own retreat. 

There is little more to tell. Y^hen Nga Galay 
had been taken to Slnvay-geeii, tried, and seii- 
teneed to trans])ortation overseas, the Lord 
Superintendent commanded that Moung Ban 
come to his house, and there, before all the 
policemen and several Eugiish gentlemen, gave 
him three new red stripes to he sewn upon bis 
sleeve, and conferred upon hiin the rank of 
sergeant. Tlien, being asked if he "would like 
to return to Panaday, Moung Ban said, ‘ LTith 
your noble lonlship’s leave, yes,’ and was bidden 
go back and take the p>lace of old Plio Gyee, also 
promoted, and transferred to a new shition. 

Moung Ban, on his return, sent a friend 
(having neither father nor mother) to Ko Thaw 
wdth these words, ‘I would many my father’s 
daughter ; ’ whereupon Ko Thaw sent answer, 
‘Let the young man, our son, the husband of 
our daughter, come and dwell in this house.’ 

And to this day his little sons, taught by 
their mother, point to the hole in the floor, 
saying, ‘Through this our father drew promotion 
and honour, having sought love/ 
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BiUabong iii had beeii a 
hot and vei'j hns^r day • 
every one perspired aiul Avas 
happy, for prices had ruled 
high. Billahong held a 
market of more or less im- 
portance every week ; hut 
at this momentous period 
of its existence the anmial 
live-stock sale was in progress, when the 
gentry and others of the surrounding districts 
flocked into the little bush- township. Upon 
siieh occasions Billahong did itself well, and the 
one long, -wide, straggling street invariably ])re- 
sented a singularly animated appearance. Ladies 
from adjacent stations, spruce young biislmien 
in the nattiest of riding-breeches, comfortable 
squatters from the ^ far back,^ droveris, herds- 
men, townspeople — all jostled each other good- 
naturedly ill Main Street. The annual cattle 
sale ^vas a red-letter day in thc3 annals of the 
distncL 

Money was plentiful, and was freely expended. 
The bushman loves a spree. In the dreary fast- 
nesses of the back-country lie lemls a life which, 
were it not for the eager anticipation of the 
annual outburst, would be perfectly unendur- 
able. As a consequence, restraint conies not into 
the reckoning, and be wdio has starved for a year 
begins the carouse with champagne. True, this 
quickly deteriorates into vile whisky and viler 
beer, and then to utter bankruptcy ; but the 
bushman sheds no tear over spilt milk. He has 
^atcn his cake, and it is well. Back he goes to 
the bush, and for tlie next twelve months works 
like a bullock in anticipation of another suck 
bout . 

By noon the principal lots liad all been dis- 
posed of, for people began work early at .Bil la- 
bong so as to avoid, the heat of the day; and 
between two and three oklock Sergeant Wiggan 
and Constable Blayney, in the cool recesses of 
the police-station, sat down in their shirt-sleeves 
before a steaming boiled leg of mutton. The 
isergeant's wife, a . pleasant-faced body in a white 
■apron, attended to . their ; wants ; and while 
.Trooper Blayney .ate and mopped, she mauipu- 
ilated ‘the , beer-Jag with no niggard hand. 

^ It.% dry-thirst I have on me^ Mrs 

iWiggan/ said the trooper. ^ What wid the dust, 
;an^tlm bellowin’, an’ the shoutin’, I’m like a bit 
;Of the rale Saharey.’ 

A' trying day, Mr Blayney ! ’ 

Ip’ .isn’t the word:; for ’t, ma’am; it’s 
|ht crooL to anitoals. ’Xain’fe the likes 
cnmin’ at me duty ; but to stand all 




day in the broilin’ sun, ivid never a pint to 
wash down the amazin’ congregations uv dust, is 
enough to make a dacent man f[uil the iootce., 
Upon me sowi, I’d ratlier tackle tlie KeJiys 
single-handed than go through such another 
awful day.’ 

‘Urn, ’"muttered the sergeant, a grim, thick-Bot 
mail witli an ugly scowl and a reputatiem for 
daring whicli nuule him the ImTor of oviL Jeers, 
* tliat would he a nice mouihiul — woiildirt itl’ 
His equanimity had often ]mni disturbed by the 
loquacity of his junior, whom ho found a sore 
trial ; hut, being unable to <lo anything with 
tliG Irishman, he simply called him Irisli — and 
that meant much. 

nichl it’s not me that’s helavin’ all I Iicar 
about thim bushrangers,’ said tlie trooper. * 1 hi 
thinkin’ it’s as %veii for thim they ’re kapiu’ on 
the Yictoree side iiv the river. In JS'ew South 
Wales- it would he a .short ripti iov the Iduck- 
guards.’ 

^Yvliat makes you think thatr asked Ilia 
sergeant, 

‘Why, because over in Vicfkmai they ’re a 
pack of fools. Think nv it. ’.riicse varmintH 

have been at large nigh on two years, and 

divil a daceiit hand has yet been laid mi their 
shoulder. Are ye tciliii’ mo, sergeant, that 

we don’t do things better tluiii that in Kew 
South Wales r 

‘There are difficulties, my friend,’ replied the 
sergeant, ‘and these bushrangers are the cleveiusfc 
of all their breed. How woiihl you get ’em out 
of the mountains ! ’ 

‘Smoke ’em out, like vaniiin,’ cried the 

trooper. 

‘ Sh>s,’ mutteml the sergeant dryly, ‘it’.s not 
a bad idea. 1 wonder the 'Victorians haren’t 
thought of it’ 

‘What! Thim think uv any thing— thim 
people over in Yictoree! Sergeant, you amaze 
me — an’ you livin’ not sixty miles from the 
border ! Be me faith I I only wish that 
Master Kelly would poke his dirty nose into 
Billahong, I’d taclie the varmiii that there’s 
some intilligince in Auatralee, even if it is 
imported.’ 

‘Talking about the Kellys,’ said the sergeant’s 
wife, who had re-entered tho room in time to 
catch this heroic outburst, ‘have you heard the 
latest?’ 

Her husband looked up inquiringly from 
under his brows, his one method of interrogat- 
ing her. . 

‘And wdiat’s that?* said the trooper. 
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hears so many; but they say that the bush- 
rangers liave crossed the Miirraj/ 

The sergeants brows went together and his 
little eyes narrowed stivangely ; but llie sergeant’s 
junior burst out laughing, 

‘Divil a fear of that,’ said he, ‘They know 
better than trust their nocks in iS^ew South 
Wales. Besides, ma’am, how do jmii imagine 
that tliey are. goin’ to cross the river with "our 
police, guardin’ the Imnk P 

‘I suppose,’ sahl the sergeant’s wife apolo- 
getically, ‘tlmt it is only another of the many 
rumours that are llying about. Of course, people 
have got to Ijolieve tlie Kellys capable of any- 
thing; and tliG mere thought of them being in 
Kew South Wales is enough to upset the iiervCvS 
of every soul along the Ijorder.’ 

‘you\’‘e precious little cause for alarm, Mrs 
Wiggaii — more ’s tlio sorrow. It ’s meseif that 
would like to liavii a shot at the two thousand 
pound. It’s a reward worthy uv a prince. It ’s 
ba<l luck to me that I’m rmt away over in 
Yhdoree at tlie present nn.mie.nt, where an 
honest man miglit so easily make a fortune. 
Kever a bushranger shall we ever git in Billa- 
lioiig.’ 

* I ht>pe said the sergeant’s wife, casting 
a meaning look at her Imslunid, 

‘An’ it’s you that ’ud be <hmyiu’ your poor 
boy the chamu*. uv gvdtiu’ his list into two them- 
sand pound'!’ exclaimed ihe |.roo[im’. ‘An’ it’s 
you TO the primu'ss— are, you’! — that’s turnin’ 
your nose up at that thriiliu’ sum f *Mrs Wiggaii, 
I ’m amazed at ye.’ 

‘The reward has to won, Blnyuey,’ 
explained ihe wcunan ; ‘ won with the riiie, you 
understand I ’ 

‘I doubt it, ma’am — or at any rate in tlie 
way you mane. Take me word for ’t, tins Kelly 
k a cowardly lilackguard at hot tong terrorisin’ 
on id men an’ women. Wait till he meets a 

■ man.’ ■ ■ 

‘ Like, you, hidil’ laugluHl the sergeant. 

‘Like ‘anybody who s not afraid to look 
down the. barrel of a pistoL I only hope 
your infonnalion is right, ma’uni, an’ that 
the buahrangcTS Imve. crossed the river, an’ 
that they’ll take it itiio their heads to come 
us far as Billabong. Smv, it k a mighty line 
reception they ’ll lind awaitin’ ihiui. We ’ll 
go through tiiim, me buy, as the divil went 
througli -ilthluned 

■ r':y, Ahd,' ht>;w' was diiat';l L askedv’ the; Bergeaiit^ a " 

‘ Wi(l standin’ lapes,’ saul tlie trooper, 

Tiui sergeant rose from the table, and, with 
his wife, quitted the room ; Trooper .Blayoey, 
rising also, strolled out to the veranda to smoke 
a pipe preparatory to resimiing duty. In ordi- 
nary times of peace the guardianship of the 
towni and of the surrounding district devohed 
upon tlm sergeant and his subordinate, but 
upon gala occasions they were reinforced by a 
couple of men from an adjacent township. It 


wais these two men who were at that moment 
on duty, and who presently would have to 
be relieved by the sergeant and the heroic 
Blayney. 

Ihe trooper lay back in an easy-chair in the 
shade of the veranda, and gave himself up to 
the enjoyment of his pipe and his thoughts. 
The one drew freely and the other ran, plea- 
santly-— very pleasantly indeed; for he pictured 
himself arresting, single-handed, the notorious 
gang of bushrangers, and of placing to his 
banking account the huge reward of two 
thousand pounds. It meant a life of ease and 
a return to the old country, where, in imagi- 
nation, he already beheld himself the admira- 
tion and envy of every boy in the village. 
What a tale it w^ould be, and how he would 
tell it over and over again: how he, Terence 
Blayney, had run to earth the great bush- 
rangers 1 Heavens 1 there ‘was immortfdity in 
the thought. And Molly MacCarthy — what 
would she say, the jade 1 

The police-quarters stood at the far or western 
end of the street, and -were composed of the 
house^ vliich the sergeant and his assistant 
occupied, and the lock- up — an ugly, square, 
squat erection constructed of rough-hewn logs. 
These buildings, standing some hundred yards 
back fmm the roadway, lent to the town that 
air of imposing dignity which one always asso- 
ciates with a jail ; and the trooper, as lie rolled 
an (.)ecasional eye towards the squat, square 
prison-house, thought of Kelly, and chains, and 
two thousand pounds. 

It "was that time of the day when people who 
have no business abroad prefer to remain within 
doors, and consequently but few persons passed 
before the half-closed eyes of the trooper. But 
at last, in the midst of a cloud of dust, a 
solitary equestrian drew up before tho gale, 
and taking a quick glance up and down the 
road, trotted boldly into the police-yard, up to 
the veranda, and drew reui before the trooper. 
Jlismounting, tlie man threw the rein loosely 
on Ids horse’s neck, patted the animal fondly, 
whispered Bomelhing in its ear, and then turned 
to tho policeman. 

The new-comer wms an extremely handsome 
Ilian, standing a good six feet in height, broad 
in proportion, and yet sloping a'vvay finely at 
the hanks, which gave to him an ^appearance 
of agility not often found with big inen^ .He 
wore a full brown beard, a siouch-hat, riding 
breeches and boots, and a loose-throated shirt 
Altogether an ideal biishman, with the freedom 
of tho bush ill every one of his agile move- 
anents. ■" '■■'■■■■■■■ 

The .man advanced to the steps of the vemnda 
and saluted the trooper : ‘ Are you Sergeant 
Wiggaii r . 

‘Ko/ said Blayney; ‘but that doesn’l; 
matter.’ 

‘ Kofc in the least Is the sergeant in V 
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*Hc was a moment a^^o/ and lie nodded to- 
wards tho back of the house. 'What do you 
wanti’ 

'My business is with the sergeant/ replied 
the man, who by this time had mounted the 
veranda, and with each word had drawn closer 
to the trooper. 

‘Oh, is itr cried 331ayney, witli a sneer. 
' And may I ask who the mischief are you — 
anyway I’ ; 

'Ned Kelly/ said the stranger in a low voice. 
' Up with your hands.^ 

Blayney sat hack with a gasp. His limbs 
stiffened ; his pipe fell from his ashy lips. 
Wide-staring eyes fixed themselves helplessly 
upon Kelly’s face, -while, quick as liglitning, 
the bushranger’s hands went over the trooper’s 
body. 

‘It’s a joke, uv coorseU But there was no 
ray of humour in the bushranger’s eye or in the 
muzzle of the pistol into which the trooper sud- 
denly found himself looking. 

'That all depends on you. Make a sign, 
utter a cry, and you’re a dead man. Now 
get up — quick 1 Have you any one in the 
lock-up V 

‘ No.’ 

'Then march. Roniemher, a sound and I’ll 
blow your brains out.’ 

It was only a few steps from the veranda 
to the lock-up, and, urged by the bushrangei’, 
Blayney fairly rushed the distance, Kelly’s horse 
■ following at his master’s heeds. 

'Sure, an’ -what is it ye intiud doin’ -wid me, 
j\f r Kelly ? ’ whined the trooper. 

' Nothing. Shut up 1 ’ 

The heavy door was open as if in anticipa- 
tion, and Kelly entered the cell with his 
victim. 

' Now listen,’ said he ; 'I’m going to lock you 
up here for a time, but no harm will come to 
you if you behave yourself.’ 

‘ Sure, an’ why shouldn’t I, Mr Ktdly 
clear T 

But the bushranger made no reply. Throw- 
ing a hasty but comprehensive glance round 
the cell, he withdrew, shooting the heavy bolts 
behind him. A grim smile of satisfaction 
stole over his bronzed face as he turned once 
more to the private quarters. Renowned as 
the most daring of all the bad men. who had 
ever taken to evil ways, no such desperate 
- and daring feat as this which he now con- 
, templated had ever been known in the amials 
of biishranging. 

With a. quick step he once more mounted the 
■f ; veranda; but this time he entered boldly at tbe 
front door, stood for a moment to listen, and 
. locating the sound of voices, strode rapidly 

sergeant 1’ 

s^^ant, who had been sitting with his 
sprang hastily to his feet, the 

i I, - i 


figlitiiig spirit surging like fire tlirongli Iiis ])lood ; 
])ut the sight of tlic levelled pistol and the hard 
face behind it cheeked whatevijr inclination to 
struggle lie might have entertained. Altbougii 
ho had no weapon on him, his liand instinctively 
went to I lis hip. 

' None of that, sergeant. Up'^lHih ’em ! Up 
■with ’em — d’ye hoarl’ repeated the man 
harshly. 

The sergeant looked hercely from side, to 
side; but as he saw no chance of (?sca]'u? or 
assistance, up, veiy slowly, went his Imnds 
above his head. 

Kelly went over him with the ease of an 
expert/and found nothing but a biiiich of 
keys. ■ ' 

'So/ lie said, 'you had nothing there after 
all. Why did you make that inoTenientT’ 

‘Instinct, I suppose,’ gro^vled tlie .sergeant. 

'Do you know, man, you were only one 
second o±f eternity/ 

The sergeant was a brave man, Init he quailed. 

' Wlio are you ? ’ he asked. * Kelly V 
■ ■■■ ‘Yes.’ ■ ■■■ , . ' 

Mivs Wiggan. gave a groan and eoHiqised in her 
seat. 

‘Don’t be frightened, iiu/am/ said tlie bush- 
ranger. ' W'e don’t make war on Wimien. It ’s 
a game between us and the ptLcc.’ 

'Then you will kill my hns1.»‘aiidU 

'Not a hair of his liead shall be Imnne.tl if 
he olieys, Ihit, you undmatand, 1 am not to be 
trilled with. Now, sergeant, 1 must len.dv you 
and your good lady up for a few hours. 11 y 
friends and I have a call to make in tlie town. 
It may prove a trifle inconveuient to you, but it 
is a matter of stern necessity to us. This \vay, 
if you please. Kindly take your liusbamrs anu, 
ma’am. Thanks. The Bergeant is foigetting his 
manners.’ 

They passed out tbrougli the Umk do»jr and 
round by the side of the house, the sergeant 
and his wife arm in arm, the Inishranger 
bringing iq.» the rear. In that sliort journey 
from the door to the loclv-iip a ^kmni des])erate 
thoiiglits flashed through the sergeaiii’.s mind ; 
but tlio knowledge that Kelly was behind 
him made him pause — Kelly, who shot so 
straight, whose neck was already in the noose. 
Yet the humiliation was bitter as death, and 
lie ground his teeth and inwardly cursed In's 
impoteiice. 

When the door was flung open and he 
beheld the crestfallen Bliiyncy, the sergeant 
almost laughed. 

' Hullo, Irish I ’ he said grimly. ' Kelly 
come to Billabong.’ 

'But only for a short visit/ said the bush- 
ranger. ‘ Sorry to inconvenience you, ma’am ; 
but you’ll be able to keep each otlier company.’ 
Then lie once more shot the bolts xqion them, 
and this time locked the heavy padlocks with 
the keys he had taken from the sergeani 
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LcMidiiiK" IiIh horse into the shade at the side 
of the lioiise, he then -went hack to the veranda, 
and, filling a pipe, tlironv himself contentedly 
into the chair which Trooper Elaynej had liut 
lately occupied. So far the outlaw’s plans had 
worked to perfection, the great secret of the 
fellow’s success being that he had a head on 
his shoulders and a spirit daring enough to 
attempt the unexpected. His plans for attack- 
ing a town or a. station %vere invanably laid 
with the utmost skill, and the (iourage with 
which he carried out operations wtis a guarantee 
t >.f success. 

N€‘vertheless, as he sat smoking, apparently 
unconeeraod, his eyes darted quick glances up 
and down the road. His ears were on the 
alert for the slightest sound; and presently, as 
the clatter of hoofs drew near, lie half-rose in 
his seat and peered anxiously in the direction 
frf.m wdiich the noise came. In a few moments 
a horseman appeared riding towards the town, 
and Jvelly no’sv stood holt-upright and showed 
liimself l>y the %mramla steps. Tin*, ritkir did 
not seem to notice liim ; hut, all the same, as he 
jiasscil tiui station gates a piec<^ of white ])a])er 
was S(H>n to iluttor from his saddle. Kelly drew 
liimsfdf up. A strange, liard look appeared 
about his mouth and in his eyes, ami with a 
stillening t)f tlm inus<ties, as it were, he erofssed 
once mnre. to llm hick -up. 

sun going to open the door,’ he cried, 
*hiit the Irishman <ndy is to come out. If 
you attempt a rush, sergeant, you’re a dead 
man.’ ■ ■ 

Kelly knew that, de.ad or alive, he was w’orth 
the sum of two thousand pounds — for such a 
price had been placed upon his head — and that 
nothing short of the absolute, certainty of losing 
their own lives would stop them from attempt- 
ing to capture him. But fortunately for him 
there is much pow(*r in an evil re.putation, and 
rumour had not lessmied his. As a conse- 
quence, his name alone eommandes.] the utmost 
•' respect,' and theeiy, ^'Bail up !\Iauu Ked/Kelly,’ 
was enough to Hcml the, valour helier-slceitcr out 
of a man. 

: In this Instance nothing was atienqiled. He 
undid the liolts and. stepped back, calling U]')on 
■■Troo]>er;vBhiyimy:',t<> .push, The vdoor;; open. ; ; ■This 
that worthy did, ami stepping out, beheld fate, 
in the person of the !)ushraug<.*r, standing by with 
a revolver in his hand 

‘ Now shut that door,’ said Kelly peremptorily. 
‘ I Wind youf 

Blaynoy obeyed without demur. Imleed, it 
is highly probalde that ha enjoyeti shutting the 
holts on his superior officer. Kelly himself saw 
to the beking, an<l then re-entered the house 
with the trooper. 

‘Now^/said he, ‘you and I are going for a 
stroll through the town. Have you a tunic and 
a helmet that wdll fit me B 
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‘ The sergeant is not as tall as you, Mr Kelly; 
but he ’vS powerful broad, and he has a terrible 
big head’ 

The sergeant’s coat and helmet -were lying 
across an arm of the sofa, and into these 
Kelly quickly got, The former wms a trifle 
small, and considerably short in the arms; 
but the latter fitted well enough, and the 
bushranger seemed perfectly pleased with the 
transformation. 

‘Well/ said he, tiiriiing to^vards the trooper, 
wdio, spell-1.iouiid, gazed ailmiringiy upon the 
outlaw, Tio one will expect to find Ned Kelly 
inside a policeman’s uniform — eli *? ’ 

‘ Be the powers, no ! An’ it ’s a rale iligant 
trooper you make, Mr Kelly ; an’ sorrow ’s me 
that ye W'Creii’t Inought up to the foorce.’ 

‘Well, I’ve joined it now,’ replied the out- 
law, with a grim smile. ‘Better late than 
never.’ ' 

The trooper could scarcely realise that this 
talkative, aliahle, handsome man was the noto- 
rious Kelly, the man whose unparalleled daring 
filled the -whole of Australia wdth wonder, fear, 
and admiration. ; the man who had practically 
■svrecked a Ministry and hurled sundry high 
officials from office ; the mail ayIio held with a 
grip of terror the -whole of the north-eastern 
district of A'ictoria. And this bogie, this spectre, 
this terror, -was here now, talking like an ordi- 
nary man— and surely, like an ordinary man, he 
could he as easily overeoine. 

The thought -fiaslied like lightning through 
the trooper’s brain. But one blow — one good 
blow — and it was turn thousand golden pounds 
in his pocket 1 Tlunk of it — t-wo thousand 
golden pounds 1 Tho; trooper was a powerful 
young man. If he could only make sure of 
his spring ; if he could only catch the outlaw 
off hivS guard. But if he failed? This made 
him pause, as it had made so many men 
pause before. Bor Kelly was a man already 
doomed to the rope or the bullet; a crime 
more nr less -was nothing in his awful indict- 
ment. He would shoot, and shoot straight, at ^ 
the first sign of treachery. Trooper Blayney 
decided to postpone his attack. 

Kelly looked the policeman closely in the 
eyes, and fingered his revolver in a -wmy that 
made Blayney’s flesh creep. It seemed to 
him that his thoughts lay white and bare to 
those dark, penetrating eyes, and lie shivered 
as he ^vatclied the forefinger curl raimd the 
trigger. 

‘ For liiven’s sake, Mr Kelly dear, turn a-way 
that bastely wipon. Suppose by any chance it 
should go off?’ 

‘It will not go off— unless you make it. 
Now, listen to me. You and I are going for a 
stroll through the town. I have soma busiriess 
there, and if I go with you no one will suspect. 

: I have no doubt that you will have plenty of 
j opportunities of betraying me ; but the moment 
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you make sign or word — rememherj tliat moment 
wili l)e your last’ 

* Oil, Mr Kelly dear, for wliat would I betray 

■ y.ouU ■ ■■■' , 

^Two tliousand pounds,’ said tlie busliraiiger 
grimly, ‘ Remember, my name ’s 2IaIon6y, and 
I’m a trooper from over the border,’ 

‘Come to sareli for the Kellys mayhap U 

‘2Iayhap. You understand?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

As the real and the false policeniian strolled 
down , the station-yard and out on to the foot- 
path, they almost immediately passed a man 
leading a horse. The fellow was not to be 
distinguished from the ordinary run of bush- 
men, except that the horse he led seemed of 
a better blood and quality than usually fell 
to the lot of such people. Indeed, the trooper 
was so busy 'watching the horse that he did 
not see the look Avhich passed between Kelly 
and the man. 

‘ A mighty fine piece of horseliesli,’ said the 
trooper. ‘I wonder where that vagabond got 
it?’ 

‘ Shook it,’ replied the bushranger. 

‘I can quite belave you. What would the 
likes iiv him lie doin’ wid a bit uv blood like 
that?’ He loobxl round after the man. ‘Be 
the powers, he’s interiu’ the station !’ 

‘Yes,’ muttered Kelly laeanically. ‘I told 
him to.’ 

‘Oh, thin he’s one uv your friends, Mr 
Kelly?’ 

Kelly smiled. ‘ Yes,’ 

‘If it wouldn’t he rude, might I inquire his 
name ? ’ 

‘ Steve Hart/ said the outlaw. 

A peculiarly liorrid shiver ran down the 
constable’s back. 

‘Thin, is it that you’re all here?’ he asked 
in a frightened whisper, 

‘We are ail here.’ 

They walked on in silence for some little 
distance, the policeman vainly cudgelling his 
brains to discover some safe method by which 
he could give the alarm. What ii glorious stroke 
of fortune it would be, and wdiat an honour for 
Billahong, if they could only lay this gang of 
scoundrels by the iieols 1 After all, there \inn’e 
only four of them. It would ]}e a histing shame 
to Billabong, and an irreparable loss to their 
pockets, if they permitted the rnllians to get 
clear away. 

As they advanced deeper into the town 
the adventure grew more exciting. People 
saluted them right and loft, and Kelly always 
returned the salute. The trooper perspired 
fredy. Why would not these stupid people 
,see that this supposed policeman was no 
, policeman at all, but the notorious outlaw 
' who . was , worth, dead or alive, two thousand 
■;gol4bn pounds? He could have shrieked it 
'aimid';, and, hcr^vould have only for that grim 


face so close to his, and the awful knowledge, 
that tlie right liand, which Kelly kept in 
his pocket, lield a revolver. Indeed, betw<.Hm 
Blayiiey and eternity there was only tlie lining 
of a coat. 

A crowd of noisy nien blocked up the foot- 
path before a liotel. ‘Now,’ lliought the 
trooper, ‘this is my opportunity. If I call 
they are hound to take him.’ True— tliere 
w-as no doubt of that ; but shouhl he iiv<* 
to witness the capture? Or— this -was a moic 
serious thought should he benefit by UK’s 
reward? Kelly, as if reading the luan « 
thoughts, pressed eiosor to tlie side of his <* 0111 - 
panioii and linked arins with him. Trooper 
Biayney hud not yet decided to speak. 

About a liundred yards farther on they ^toppeil 
beneath the veranda of the Union Bank, the 
doors of wdiicli were still open. 

‘ They work late in Billalioiig ? ’ said the 
outlaw. 

‘Not usually; hut this is a special occasion.’ 
The troojfer smiled. By the powers I had 
Kelly’wS iippearance in Biilahong anything to 
do with the big banking transjictioiis of the 
annnal sale ? He knew that Kelly had a 
weakness for banks. Indeed, that redoubt- 
able personage had a contempt for anything 
bemaith tlie dignity of such flonri.-hing insti- 
tutions. He wais no ordinary Idghway rolher 
who stopped coaches ami relieved ihe^ frighiem'd 
passengers of their purses. Kdly dealt in lug 
things.^ . ■ '■ ' ■ 

As tliey were about to pass on they 'wme 
suddenly confronted by another trooper, who 
came upon them unexpectedly from round a 
corner. Kelly had just time to wliisper in 
Blayney’s ear, ‘ Remember !’ 'when tlie guartlimi 
of the law advanced. It was *1 ticklish moment- 
lor the outlaw, and liis heart Taint a throb or 
two tpiicker ; 1>ut his face* preserved its usual 
imperUirbabk} culm. His lingers tiglitened on 
the liidilen revoivei'. 

‘ Wtdi?’ said the new arrival, mlvancing with 
a vsmile. He was a pleasant- faced man, and 
evid(?ntly one with whom the world w<‘UD 
w%di, 

‘The top 0 ’ the aftemocui,’ sail Biayney in a 
strange, ipiivering voice. " How ’s things ? ’ 

‘Quiet/ said the man, looking hard at 
Kelly. 

‘Ah! we’re a model lot in Eillaliong/ was 
the reply, ‘But, Johnson, me boy, let me 
introduce you to me fri’nd Maloney from over 
the Victoree side.’ 

‘Glad to meet you/ said Trooper rlohnson. 
‘And how’s things in Victorm?’ 

‘ Dull,’ said Kelly. 

‘ Look at that now, and the biishrangerB still 
at large.’ 

‘ It ’s to sarch for thim same bushrangers that 
me fri’nd ^laloney has come into New South 
Wales.’ 

[OhrMmm Number. 
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The trooper laughed. ‘ I don't think they 'll 
.venture our side of the river. Victoria is much 
safer.’ ' • . 

‘So I told my sergeant,' said Kelly, with a 
laugh, ‘ But where -was the officer who ever 
listened to a subordinate 1 ' 

The man, who had been stutlying Kelly 
intently, laughed. 

‘Qiit^.er wordvS to come from one who wears 
tlie stripes,' saitl lie, pointing to the sergeant’s 
badge on Kelly’s arm. The Imshranger felt a 
peculiar, hopeless sensation pass through him, 
but no sign of it fluttered across his iim 
im'jbile face. The furrow’' between liis brows 
deepened inlinitesimaily as bis eyes caught 
those of Blayney. That -wortby had in- 
sensibly sidled towards the other trooper, 
but Kelly’,s look brought him to a standstill. 
With a smile the Inivshranger explained the 
appi irent in coiigr u i ty . 

‘This is a coat I borrowed from Sergeant 
Wiggaxi. You might liave guessed it wasn’t 
mine by the lit.’ 

‘ Kor the helmet either,’ re pli(‘.d the man, with 
a laugh. ‘You haven’t adopted our shape yet 
in Victoria '!■ ’ 

‘No; but we’re hoping to. The fact is, I 
had an accident wntii my covn, and so you behold 
me. in IsoiTuwtMl plumes.’ 

'riie. man laugh(*d, Ridly laughed, hut Trooper 
Blayney laughed loudest of all. It wais like 
a ]")Ia 3 % ami much more exciting* The cool 
etlrontery of the outkuv lilled the trooper with 
admiration. No -wunder the country was ring- 
ing with the unparalleled daring of this man. 
Already he fancied lie could hear the hiigo 
guflaw go up from the length and breadth 
of Austa'alia wdien it learned how Kelly came 
to Billahtmg. 

Ilio three men strolled onward chatting 
amicabiy, Kelly very ci^nsiderately placing him- 
self in the middle, with Troopiir Blayney 
on his right hand — the liaiid that held the 
revolver. 

, ‘ 8o you ’ve conic over to look for tiic Kellys 1 ’ 
saiil Truop(ir Johnson. 

‘ Bad luck to tliein 1 ’ refilled the bushranger. 
Blayney started to giggle, but Kelly, moving 
, close to him, pressed something hard against 
the Irishman’s side. It was soinetliing more 
than a joke. 

‘But -what on earth brings you to Biila- 
bong 1 ’ 

‘ Haven’t you heard the latest rumour 1 ’ asked 
Kelly. 

‘No. What’s that r 

‘ It is said that the outlaws have crossed the 
border.’ . 

‘They’ve said that a dozen time?!,’ replied the 
trooper complacently. ‘ I don’t believe a word 
of it. Kelly’s no fool. He knows when he’s 
well o£ He ’ll stick to the ranges in Victoria 
until he ’s smoked out,’ 
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‘A diflicult process,’ said the bushranger. 

‘ They say he ’s pretty clever.’ 

‘Pooh! I should like to know where it 
comes in. If the Victorians had a man with 
an ounce of brains or a pound of courage, 
the vermin would have been exterminated 
long ago.’ 

‘Tell me, Johnson, me dear man,’ said 
Blayney, wdio, notwithstanding the fact that 
the words *’ two thousand pounds ’ kept ring- 
ing in his ears, had enough hiiinonr left to 
appreciate the situation, ‘what would ye do 
now if ye were brought face to face wid 
Ned himself P 

The trooper shook his head and smiled sadly. 
‘No such luck.’ 

‘A smart man like you, Johnson, wmuld do 
the tlirick, I ’m thinkin’.’ 

‘I should like to get the chance,’ said Mr 
Johnson, 

During the w^hole of this time Blayney assidu- 
ously raciced his brains for an inspiration, but no 
feasible — tliat is, safe — plan presented itself. It 
was maddening to think that this audacious 
rascal who strolled so complacently between 
them was worth two thousand pounds, a thou- 
sand each for him and Johnson if he could 
only tip that dunderhead the office. Sometimes 
the temptation to risk all, to call out, ‘Arrest 
this man : he is Ned Kelly ! ’ was so great that 
it was with difficulty he snap]')ed his teeth on 
the words. For one thing, J(hnson, like the 
rest of the world, was so sure that Kelly was in 
Victoria that he would have regarded the cry 
as, a joke, and disdained to move accordingly. 
But another and more serious reason dissuaded 
Blayney from the attempt. That cry would 
probably he his last on earth, and the Irishman 
had not found life so liard that he was in an 
exceeding hurry to qxiit it. 

They left Johnson to resume his heat, and 
slowly retraced their steps through the towui. 
Dozens of eyes marked Kell}^, hut no one saw 
in him the redoubtable bushranger. It was 
merely, ‘Who ’s the new trooper with Blayney V 
and nothing more. And so they passed on, and 
as they approached the police-station once more , 
Blayney knew that his chances of winning that 
reward had diminislied almost to vanishing- 
point, and the perspiration fairly oozed from 
liiin, and he felt wickedly desperate. ; 

Opposite the station gates stood a fou^, 
•wheeled trap, and in it sat a young man 
nonchalantly smoking a pipe. This individual, 
a low-browed, scowling rascal, grinned quite 
pleasantly as Kelly and the trooper approached. 

‘ WelU ’ he cried, 

‘ All right. You can drive on.’ 

The trap instantly moved offi 

‘ Who ’s that ^ ’ asked the trooper. 

‘Dan,’ was tlie answer. 

The trooper looked furtively over his should 
der at the retreating buggy. So that was Dan . 
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tlif‘ very of tool eliVtniiery^ 

to him Kelly luinde«l over tlie ti’iiuper, ]fe. 
accepted the duty with a grin, and presently tJie 
lock-up received Blavney once again, and he 
was left to regale the sergeant and the s(.Tgeant\-^ 
treinhiing wife with a recital c»f his walk through 
Billahoug with the outlaw* 


Kelly, tlio brother of the truculent ruffian by 
his side, the youngest member of this gang of 
desperadoes, and yet the one who bore tlie most 
evil reputation of them all. Despjur seized 
upon him, and he sighed aloud. His chance 
of ■winning the reward had vanished utterly, 
Kelly had laid his plans too %vcd] to fail. If 
the trooper had not felt so deeply, desperately 
annoyed at tlie loss of the tw^'O thousand pounds, 
he might have adniirtid the o\itIaw gi’eaily. 
For there was a daring, a courage here wliicli 
commanded admiration ; and Blayney "was too 
good a sportsman to decry a brave adversary. 

As they crossed the police-yard the ruffian 
whom Kelly had called Steve Hart appeared on 
the veranda, hands in pockets, pipe in mouth, 


Ahuut a quarter of an hcnir aftt^rwai’jls, tho.so 
^Yho were in the immediate vicinity i.if the 
Union Bank saw the tron|H‘r from Yietoria 
enter the Imilding ; hut it was not until the 
next morning that* the pHjoph^ kniav Kelly hud 
come to Billahoug, that he had ‘stuck up’tlie 
bank, and that it wars consequently -live thousand 
pounds the poorer for Ins visit. 


PARTING— AND AFTER, 


The moonlight once again is here, 

The moving mouths with joy I see ; 

The passing weeks are bringing near 
The time when Nurah conies to me. 

The precious moments rpiieldy thnv, 

And fast the final hour dreov nigh 

Wlien I to home must hid adieu, 

And to my sweetheart say goodd>ye. 

A lingering kiss, a long eni]:>race, 

Lo\v words, a last fond look, a })rayer 

Tlicn growing distance, dimmed her face 
Parted ? I hardly knew we were. 


When Jiving train. and Jle.eting : 
Bore me so fast and far awav 


The skies were <hilk Uit* trees \Vi‘ve hare, 
And autumn winds with winltu* h1t*w ; 
I left her in the city tlu'n*, 

Silent and md ami tc‘firful to»>, 

Because an anxious, doubtful year, 

By weary wailing longer made, 
Loomed up between her love and lier, 
And made her maiden Iieaii aiVaid. 


With holy joy and tleep delight 
We hail the coming of the time 
When sundered liearts shall reunite 
And she for ever .shall he mine. 


To her my heart has ex&v turned 
E^er since that separation-day, 







